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November  18. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 

them  : — 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XVI.  Part  I.  4to. 

— Pretented  by  the  Academy. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Viatic  Society.  VoL  II.  4to. — The  So- 

deUf, 
Medico -Chirurgical  Transactions,   published  by   the   Medical  and 

Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XVI.  8vo. — The  Society. 
Tlie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  No.  14,  New  Series.  8vo. — The 

Managers  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  No.  I.  8vo.— TAe  Same. 
The  Philosophical   Magazine  and   Annals  of  Philosophy.     By  R. 

Taylor,  F.L.S.  and   R.   Phillips,  F.R.S.  Nos.  43-47.  Syo.—The 

Editors. 
The  Zoological  Journal,  No.  18.  8vo. — The  Editors. 
The  Edinburgh    Journal  of    Natural    and    Geographical    Science. 

Nos.  10-12:  with  Supplement  to  No.  12.  8vo.— T^  Editors. 
Gill's  Scientific,  Technological  and  Microscopic  Repository.  No.  37. 

8vo.—  The  Editor. 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 

Nos.  26-28.  Svo.— The  Society. 
The  London  Literary  Gazette.     Nos.  700-721.  4to. —  The  Proprie- 
tors. 
The  National  Portrait   Gallery   of  Illustrious  and    Eminent   Per- 
sonages of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Wm.  Jerdan,  Esq.  Nos. 

15-19.  8vo. — The  Proprietors, 
Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge. 

Vol.  11.  {\S29). —Professor  Airy. 
M^moires   de  I'Acad^mie    Royale   des   Sciences   de    I'lnstitut   de 

France,  Tome  IX. — The  Academy. 
Flora  Batava.     No.  85-86,  4  to. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Ne^ 

iherlands. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  New 
Series.  4to. — The  Society, 

Memorias  para  servir  de  Introduccion  a  la  Horticulture  Cubana. 
Por  D.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra.  Svo. — The  Editor. 

Anales  de  Ciencias,  Agriculture,  Comercio  y  Artes.  Tomo  segundo. 
Por  Don  Ramon  de  la  Sagre.  S^o.^The  Editor. 

A  Short  Tract  on  the  Formation  of  Tumours,  and  the  Peculiarities 
that  are  met  with  in  the  Structure  of  those  that  have  become 
Cancerous;  with  their  Mode  of  Treatment.  By  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Bart.  V.P.R.S.  Svo.^The  Author. 

A  Rationale  of  the  Laws  of  Cerebral  Vision;  comprising  the  Laws  of 
Single  and  of  Erect  Vision,  deduced  upon  the  principle  of  Diop- 
trics.    By  John  Fearn,  Esq.  8?o. — The  Author. 

Lectures  on  Anatomy:  interspersed  with  practical  Remarks.  Vol.  II. 
By  Bransby  Blake  Cooper,  Esq.  F.R.S.— The  Author. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  efficacy  of  various  Medicines  administered 
by  Inhalation,  in  Pulmonary  Consumption;  in  certain  morbid 
states  of  the  Trachea  and  Bronchial  Tubes,  attended  with  dis- 
tressing Cough  ;  and  in  Asthma.  By  Sir  Charles  Scudamore, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Svo.^The  Author. 

Mayer's  Catalogue  of  Stare,  corrected  and  enlarged;  together  with 
a  Comparison  of  the  Places  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  with  those 
given  by  Bradley ;  and  a  reference  to  every  observation  of  every 
Star.     By  Francis  Baily,  Esq.  F.R.S.  folio.— 7^  Author. 

Supplement  to  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Systems  of  Rays.  By 
Wm.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  A.R.  of  Ireland.  4to.^The  Author. 

An  Analytical  System  of  .Conic  Sections.  Second  Edition,  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
8vo.— T^  Author. 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid*s  Elements ;  with  alterations  and  familiar 
Notes.  Being  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Axioms  altogether ;  and 
to  establish  the  theory  of  Parallel  Lines,  without  the  introduction 
of  any  principle  not  common  to  other  parts  of  the  Elements. 
Third  Edition.  By  Lient.-Col.  T.  P.  Thompson,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
8vo.— r/re  Author. 

Observations,  deduced  from  Experiment,  upon  the  Natural  Water- 
Cements  of  England,  and  on  the  Artificial  Cements  that  may  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  them.  By  Lieut.- Colonel  C.  W.  Pasley, 
F.R.S.  8vo.—  The  Author. 

An  Answer  to  certain  Statements  contained  in  Mr.  Neill's  "  Address 
to  the  Members  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  Hbtory  Society." 
By  H.  H.  Cheek,  Esq.  ^vo.—The  Author. 

The  Stars,  in  Six  Maps,  laid  down  according  to  the  Gnomonic  Pro- 
jection. Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  4to. — The  Society. 

Catalogue  of  the  Contents  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  Part  IV.  Fasciculus  1.  comprehending  the 
first  division  of  the  Preparations  of  Natural  History  in  Spirit. 
4to.—  The  CoUege. 


Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Boob  in  the  Rojal    Ariatie  Sodet/t 

LiUary  |  and  Third  Report  of  the  Oriental  TVantlatioo  Con- 

mittee.  4tOr— TW  Soekt^. 
A  Catalogne  of  the  Libnury  of  the  London  lutitution :  with  a  Sap- 

pkment.  )9vo.— Hbc  Jiiffthiliflti. 
An  Engnmd  Portrait  of  the  bte  W.  H.  WoDatton,  M.D.  V.F.RS. 

—Mr.  W.  Skeiiom, 
A  Print  of  the  Vtvariom  in  the  Garden  of  Joahna  Brookes,  Eiq. 

— Jottea  Broaketf  Eiq.  F.R.8. 
The  Fi%-aiith  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Hamaoe  Society.  SfO. 

—TkeSodeif. 
A  Catalome  of  the  Fellowt,  Candidates,  and  Licentiates  of  the 

Royal  CoHqie  of  Physicians  (1830).  8vo.— 7%t  Coii^. 
Thteie  dcs  Nombrcs.    Tkobitee  Edition.    Psr  Adrien-Marie  Le 

Gendre.  4to.— If.  Le  Gemdrt,  Fbt.  Mmh.  ILS. 
Thfarie  dcs  Ph^nomines  Electro- dynamiqaes,  uoiquement  dMoite 

de  l*Bip^rienoe.    Plur  Andt^*Marie  Amp^.  4tOd— iH.  Amp&9, 

.nr*  MtMo.  KmO. 
ilftnoire  snr  TActton  mutnelle  d*un  Conductenr  Voltalqne  et  d'on 

Aimant.    Par  M.  Ampere.  4to. — The  Author. 
Mteoire  snr  la  determination  de  la  surface  courbe    des  Ondes 

Lonineuscs  dans  un  nilieot  dont  I'Elastidt^  est  diffirente,  suifant 

lea  trra  directions  principales,  c*eftt-h-dire  celles  oik  la  force  pro-- 

duite  par  PElastieite  a  lieu  dans  la  direction  nteie  du  d^pbce- 

ment  des  Molecules  de  ce  milieu.    Par  M.  Amp^.  8vo. — Tl^e 

Author. 
Experiences  sur  le  Mouvement  des  Fluides  Aeriformes  et  des  Li- 

qaides.     Par  M.  Hachette.  8vo. — The  Author. 
Recueil   d'Obserralions  M^dicales  confirmant  la  doctrine  de  Du- 

camp  sur  la  Cauterisation  de  l*Ur^tre ;  precede  d*un  Abr^ge  de 

THistoire  de  la  Cauterisation  de  TUrkre  en  France.    Par  M.  P. 

L.  A.  Nicod.    Tome  Premier*  8vo. — The  Author. 
Memoire  sur  les  Polypes  de  TUr^re  et  de  la  Vessie.    Par  M.  Nicod. 

8?o« — The  Author. 
Eztnut  d*un  Ou?rage  inedit,  intitule,  Traitement  des  Maladies  de 

rOreille  moyenne  qui  engendrent  la  Surdite;  precede  de  Rap- 
ports k  TAcaiiemie  Royale  des  Sciences.    Par  le  Docteur  Deleau, 

Jeune.  8vo. — The  Author. 
Notice  sur  les  Collections  Numismatiques  de  M.  P.  F.  J.  Gosflellin. 

Par  M.  Raoul-Rochette.  8vo. — The  Author, 
Principes  Fondamentaux  de  l*£quilibre  et  du  Mouvement  des  Corps 

Flottans  dans  deux  milieux  resistans.    Par  P.  J.  Moreau.   4to. 

— The  Author. 
Oryctographie  du  Gouvernement  de  Momcou,  public  par  le  Direc- 

teur  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  den  Naturalistes  rie  Moscou.     Par 
Gotthelf  Fwcher-de-Waldlieim.  folio. —  The  Author, 
Notice  sur  le  Tettigopsis,  nouveau  genre  d'Orthopteres  de  la  Rus- 
sie.     Par  G.  Fischer.de- Waldheim.  4lo.—  The  Author. 
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A  Fwper  fvat  rod,  csthM,  "Omtht  name  of  negstifc  mod  imt- 
mary  qoDlitMs.'*  By  Dmn  GiMxit,  E«).  Picakleni  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

The  object  of  tfak  paper,  die  aadior  obtcrm,  is  one  that  has  giren 
iwt  to  modi  coatroversy,  and  has  been  involved  in  moch  unoeoetisary 
■lyatery.  Pivadozcs  and  apparent  aolecinnt,  when  involved  with 
biu  and  indubitable  truths,  will  always  be  found,  upon  accurate 
examinatioo,  to  be  near  the  surface,  and  to  owe  their  existence  either 
to  ambiguities  of  eipffciiioa,  or  to  the  unperceived  adoption  of  some 
extraneous  additions  or  limitations  into  the  compound  terms  em- 
ployed for  definition,  and  which  are  subsequently  taken  as  constituent 
parts  of  their  essence. 

The  first  misapprehension  pointed  out,  is  that  of  considering  any 
quantity  whatever  as  negaHoe  per  ae,  and  without  reference  to  an- 
other opposed  to  it,  which  has  previously  been  established  as^osittoe. 
In  order  to  avoid  previously  formed  associations  of  ideas,  the  author 
prefers  employing  in  his  reasonings  on  this  subject,  the  symbols  (a) 
and  (6)  to  express  this  quality  of  opposition,  rather  than  the  usual 
ones  of  pto  and  minms.  By  the  aid  of  this  notation  he  is  enabled  to 
present,  in  its  foil  generalization,  the  law  of  the  signs  in  multiplica- 
tion, — a  process  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  founded  solely  upon  the 
principle  of  ratios ;  and  to  show  that  like  signs  invariably  give  the 
sign  belonging  to  the  assumed  unity,  or  universal  antecedent  of  the 
ratios  -,  and  unlike  signs,  the  contrary. 

Since  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  arithmetical  scales  derived 
from  the  two  unities  U  in  itself  equally  affirmative,  but  negative  with 
relation  to  the  other,  it  follows,  that  by  using  the  scale  of  (6),  all  even 
roots  in  the  scale  of  (a)  will  become  imaginary,  and  thus  the  appa- 
rent discrimination  of  the  two  scales  is  removed  ;  so  that  the  proper- 
ties belonging  to  the  two  scales  are  interchangeable,  und  all  formulae 
become  universally  applicable  to  both,  by  changing  the  signs  accord- 
ing to  the  side  in  which  the  universal  antecedent  is  taken.  Imaginary 
quantities,  then,  are  merely  creations  of  arbitrary  definitions,  endowed 
with  properties  at  the  pleasure  of  him  who  defines  them ;  and  the  whole 
dispute  respecting  their  essence  turns  upon  the  very  point  that  has 
been  contested  from  the  earliest  times,  between  the  hostile  sects  of 
realists  and  nominalists. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  agreed,  that  all  abstractions  and 
generalizations  are  mere  creatures  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  existing 
nowhere  but  in  the  mind  contemplating  them.  Such,  in  algebra, 
are  the  supposed  even  roots  of  a  real  quantity,  taken  in  the  scale 
opposite  to  that  which  has  given  the  universal  antecedent :  the 
sign  indicating  the  extraction  impossible  to  be  performed,  veils 
the  real  quantity,  and  renders  it  of  no  actual  value  until  the  sign 
is  taken  away  by  an  involution,  the  reverse  of  the  supposed  opera- 
tion which  the  sign  represents;  although  the  quantity  itself  is,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  its  arbitrary  essence,  made  applicable  lo  all  the 
purposes  for  which  real  quantities  are  used,  in  every  kind  of  for- 
mula. 

Several  illustrations  of  these  views  of  the  nature   of  imaginary 


quantities  occurring  in  logarithmic  formulae,  and  series  expressing 
circular  arcs,  are  given  by  the  author.  By  considering  all  quantity 
as  affirmadye  per  sCy  and  admitting  plus  and  nttnifi  merely  as  cor- 
relatiye  terms,  we  thus  succeed  in  banishing  mystery  and  paradox 
from  the  science  most  powerful  in  eliciting  truth,  and  where  tbey 
ought  least  to  find  a  place. 

November  25. 

DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

Transaction's  of  the  Plymouth  Institution.    Svo. — Presented  by  the 

Institution. 
Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology ;    consisting  of  coloured  Plates  of 

new,  or  hitherto  unfig^red,  Indian  Animals,  from  the  collection 

of  Major-general  Hardwicke,  F.R.S.    Selected  and  arranged  by 

John  Edward  Gray,  folio. — John  E.  Gray,  Esq. 
Monthly  Notice  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Astronomical   Society. 

No.  29.  Svo. — The  Society. 
Ireland  and  its  Economy ;  being  the  result  of  Observations  made  in 

a  Tour  through  the  Country  in  the  Autumn  of  1 829.    By  James 

£•  Bicheno,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Svo.— 7^  Author, 
The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Mechanics.     By  the  Rev.  Robert 

Walker,  M.A.  Svo.— TA^  Author. 
The  London  Literary  Gazette.     No.  722.  4to. —  The  Proprietors, 
An  Engraved  Portrait  of  John  Dalton,  Esq.  F.R.S. — Joseph  Allen^ 

Esq. 
Memoires  pr^ent^  par  divers  Savans  k   TAcad^mie    Royale    des 

Sciences  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  et    imprim^    par   son    ordre. 

(Sciences  Mathematiques  et  Physiques.)     Tome  deuxi^me.     4 to. 

1830.— r/ie  Academy. 
Astronomische  Beobachtungen  auf  der    Koniglichen    Universitats- 

Stemwarte  in  Konigsberg.  13  u.  14  Abtheilungen.    Von  F.  W. 

Bessel,  Rittcr,  u.s.  w.  folio. —  Professor  Besself  For.  Metnb.  R.S. 
Annalen  der  K.  K.  Sternwarte  in  Wien.     Nach  dem  Befehle  Seiner 

Majestat,  auf  Oeffentliche  Kosten,  herausgegeben.    Von  J.  J.  Lit- 

trow    und   Lambert    Mayer.     Zehnter  Theil.     folio. — Professor 

Littrow. 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  "On  a  simple  electro-chemical 
method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  different  metals ;  applied 
to  detect  minute  quantities  of  metallic  poisons.**  By  Edmund 
Davy,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  Voltaic  arrangement  employed  by  the  author  consisted 
merely  of  small  slips  of  different  metals,  generally  zinc  and  platina, 
placed  in  contact  und  forming  a  galvanic  circuit   with  the    inter- 
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peaed  fluid  suspected  to  contain  the  poisonous  metal ;  in  whidi  case, 
as  was  formerly  shown  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  his  Bakerian  lecture,  the 
metal  held  in  solution  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals,  on  the 
negative  surface.  The  sine  was  usually  employed  in  the  form  of 
foil;  the  platina  was,  in  some  cases,  a  small  crucible,  or  a  spatula ; 
but  more  frequently  platina  foil  was  used.  It  is  generally  necessary 
to  mix  a  few  drops  of  acid  with  the  metallic  compounds  that  are 
subjected  to  this  test,  and  that  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  pla* 
tina :  on  applying  the  zinc  foil,  the  platina  will  soon  become  coated 
with  the  reduced  metal. 

The  author  then  enters  into  the  detail  of  his  experimenta  on  the 
efficacy  of  his  method  in  the  detection  of  arsenic,  mercury,  lead  and 
copper,  in  their  different  states  of  oxidation  and  saline  combini^ 
tions ;  and  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  caae 
of  each  metal.  He  was  enabled  to  detect  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
by  the  exhibition  of  its  characteristic  properties,  when  only  the 
500dth  part  of  a  grain  of  that  metal  was  deposited  on  the  platina ; 
and  in  some  instances  could  appreciate  the  2500dth  part  of  a  grain, 
by  the  application  of  appropriate  tests. 

The  author  next  ascertained  that  the  electro-chemical  method  is 
competent  to  the  detection  of  very  minute  quantities  of  the  differ- 
ent metals,  when  their  compounds  are  mixed  with  various  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  substances,  l^us,  the  presence  of  arsenic  would 
readily  be  discovered  when  mixed  with  all  the  ordinary  articles  of 
diet, — such  as  wheaten  flour,  bread,  starch,  rice,  potatoes,  peaa, 
soup,  sugar,  vinegar,  gruel,  tea,  milk,  eggs,  gelatine,  and  varioua 
kinds  of  wine  5  also  when  mixed  with  the  principal  secretions  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  bile  and  saliva.  Arsenious  acid  mixed 
with  butter,  lard  and  oils,  or  with  sheep's  blood,  or  ox  bile,  was  de* 
tec  ted  with  great  ease.  Similar  results  were  afforded  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  5ulphate  of  copper,  added  in 
small  quantity  to  the  most  complicated  mixtures  of  organic  sub- 
stances. In  some  instances  where  the  common  tests  do  not  act  at 
all,  or  only  act  fallaciously,  the  electro-chemical  method  acts  with 
the  greatest  certainty. 

Anniversary  Meeting,  Nov.  30th. 

DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  President,  in  the  Chair. 
On  this  occasion  the  President  delivered  the  following  Address : 

Gentlemen, 

Having  now,  for  the  la^t  time,  to  address  you  in  reference  to  the 
loss  of  eminent  persons  sustained  by  the  Society  in  the  preceding 
vear,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  on  the  difference  between  the 
list  now  read,  and  that  which  we  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  twelve 
months  ago.  Several  individuals  of  great  distinction,  of  extensive 
acquirements  and  of  splendid  talents,  are  undoubtedly  brought  before 
us  on  the  present  occasion :  but  advanced  age  or  long  absence  from 


thk  BwCraooGi  toid  in  sonie  tniteiicci  to  Iciteii  the  paiii  we  ihonld 
otiimriee  fed  oo  the  iccHia  of  their  nanict.  While  in  the  fimner 
CMe,  peitotts  at  the  ?ery  hetd  of  difievent  depertmenti  in  idenoe, 
of  our  own  agei,  nnd  dauv  confeimnt  with  onr  social  habits,  were 
soddenlj  taken  firom  as,  kanng  the  higher  paths  of  science  (as  we 
feared  at  the  time)  withont  a  loot  that  night  in  fbtare  trace  their 
wbcSnga;  and  onr  more  Csmiltar  sodetj  withont  that  sparkling  of 
iatelleet»  which  invigofatcs  the  nnderstanding,  and  at  once  detatM 
and  refines  the  coounon  interconrscs  of  life. 

The  indiindnaU  who  nnqoestionably  demands  onr  first  attentkm  b 
Major  Jamca  Rennell,  taken  firom  ns  in  lus  eightj-eigfath  year,  la* 
mented  hf  all  those  who  are  capaUe  of  appredatug  his  scienoe, 
and  bf  cvcrjr  one  conveiaant  with  his  active  firtues  or  with  the  sim- 
plieitT  and  kindness  of  his  manneis. 
^  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  some  particulars  respecting  this 
distingnishcd  person  m  his  c«rly  yean. 

Major  Renndl  was  descended  from  an  aadent  and  respectabfe 
fiunQjr  in  Devonshire,  said  to  be  of  Norman  origin.  Hb  fauier  was 
a  Captdn  in  the  Rml  Artillery,  and  fell  at  the  siege  of  Maettridi. 
Jamea  Bcnndl  was  bom  at  hb  fether^s  house,  UpcoU  near  Chud- 
leigh,  in  Devonshne,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1742.  He  entered 
on  the  navd  service  of  hb  country  at  a  very  early  age,  where  hb 
spiritand  esertkms  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  whom  he  sdled  in  the  Brilliant  frigate  to  Indb.  After  the  con- 
chsion  of  peace,  hb  eager  desire  for  active  service  induced  him  to 
qoit  the  navy,  and  he  obtdned  a  commisaiion  in  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers belonging  to  the  £ast  Indb  Company.  His  ztal  and  ability  in 
diurharging  the  dutien  belonging  to  thb  station  obtained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  many  superior  offi^rs,  and  especidly  of  the  great  Lord 
Clive ;  and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  station  of  Surveyor  Generd 
u  Bengd. 

The  fetigues  attached  to  thb  civil  employment  were  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  any  European  constitution,  conducted  as 
were  the  surveys,  with  indefetigable  industry,  dong  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers,  periodicdiy  overflown  and  perpetually  damp.  But  these 
were  not  dl :  Major  Rennell  in  encountering  dangers  which  are  in- 
separable from  military  renown,  had  suffered  wounds  so  severe  that 
he  was,  I  believe,  twice  left  exposed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  never 
recovered  from  their  effects  up  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  These 
altogether  compelled  hb  return  to  England,  and  alone  prevented 
him  from  attdning  the  highest  military  stations. 

Retired  to  private  life,  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind  were  direct- 
ed to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  We  have,  founded  on  his  exer- 
tions in  India ;  An  Atlas  of  Bengd. — A  Map  of  the  Mogul  Empire. — 
Marches  of  the  Army  in  India. — A  Map  of  the  Peninsula. 

But  the  mentd  powers  of  Major  Rennell  were  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  one  region  of  the  world. 

We  have  from  his  pen  a  work  on  the  Geography  of  Africa.  And  with 
a  vigour  of  intellect  that  may  well  call  to  our  recollection  the  greatest 
of  the  Roman  Censors,  he  acquired  at  an  advanced  age  a  compelctvl 
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knowledge  of  Greek  for  consulting  the  early  writers  in  that  language, 
and  gave  to  the  worlds  The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus,  in- 
cluding the  Expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspes  to  Scythia;  The  Site  of 
Babylon  -,  The  Templeof  Jupiter  Ammon ;  ThePeriplusof  Africa,  &c. ; 
and  A  Dissertation  on  the  Locality  of  Troy. 

The  attention  of  this  great  investigator  of  everything  connected 
with  the  surface  of  our  globe,  extended  itself  from  mountains  and 
plains  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  produced  a  most  curious  in* 
▼estigation  of  the  currents  prevalent  in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  accumu- 
lations caused  by  certain  winds  in  the  English  Channel. 

And  lastly,  I  would  mention  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing distances,  and  connecting  with  their  bearings  the  actual  localities 
of  spots  in  the  Great  Desert,  by  noting  the  average  rate  at  which 
cameb  travel  over  those  worlds  of  sand. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  catalogue  of  the  works  published  by  Major 
Rennell ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  several  more  exist  in  manu- 
script, destined,  we  may  hope,  at  no  distant  time,  to  appear. 

Major  Rennell  has  been  honoured  by  the  Copley  Medal  from  this 
Society ;  by  the  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature ; 
he  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France;  and 
a  Member  of  various  other  Societies. 

Our  regret  for  such  a  man,  exerting  his  intellectual  powers  with 
so  much  energy  and  to  such  useful  purposes,  throughout  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  and  up  to  his  eighty-eighth  year,  must  always  be 
strong  and  sincere;  but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  he  had  attained  the  utmost  ordinary  limit  of  human  life,  amidst 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  that  his  memory 
is  revered. 

Mr.  Chenevix  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  ac- 
quirement and  industry.  We  have  from  him  seven  different  commu- 
nications to  the  Philosophical  Transactions : 

An  analysis  of  the  arseniates  of  copper. — Observations  on  Dr. 
Jameses  powders,  with  a  method  of  preparing  a  similar  substance  in 
the  humid  way. — Observations  aiid  experiments  upon  oxygenated  and 
hyperoxygenated  muriatic  acid. — An  analysis  of  corundum. — Obser- 
vations on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  humours  of  the  eye. — Inquiries 
concerning  the  nature  of  a  metallic  substance,  under  the  title  of 
Palladium. — On  the  action  of  platinum  and  mercury  on  each  other. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  which  could  not  have  reached  three- 
score, he  appears  to  have  abandoned  chemistry,  and  to  have  fallen  on 
speculations  wholly  unworthy  of  being  noticed  from  this  place. 

The  only  remaining  individual  who  has  taken  a  direct  active  part 
in  our  labours,  by  contributing  to  the  Transactions,  is  Mr.  James 
Lewis  Smithson,  and  of  this  gentleman  1  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
with  affection.  We  were  at  Oxford  together,  of  the  same  College, 
and  our  acquaintance  continued  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Smithson,  then  called  Macie,  and  an  undergraduate,  had  the 
reputation  of  excelling  all  other  resident  members  of  the  University  in 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  was  early  honoured  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cavendish  -,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 


Sodety,  and  soon  after  presented  a  paper  on  the  very  curious 
concretion  frequently  found  in  the  hollow  of  bambii  canes,  named 
Tabasheer.  This  he  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  silex,  exist, 
ing  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  Davy  long  afterwards  discovered  in 
the  epidermis  of  reeds  and  grasses. 

Mr.  Smithson  enriched  our  Transactions  with  seven  other  com- 
munications:— ^A  chemical  analysis  of  some  calamines. — Account 
of  a  discovery  of  native  minium. — On  the  composition  and  crystal- 
lization of  certain  sulphurets  from  Huel  Boys  in  Cornwall. — On  the 
composition  of  zeolite. — On  a  substance  procured  from  the  elm-tree, 
called  Vlmine. — On  a  saline  substance  from  Mount  Vesuvius. — 
Facts  relative  to  the  colouring  matter  of  vegetables. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  at  the  same  time  his  rival 
in  the  manipulation  and  analysis  of  small  quantities.  "  Ayahi  K  tptf 
ijlf  PpoTOiffiv,  Mr.  Smithson  frequently  repeated  an  occurrence  with 
much  pleasure  and  exultation,  as  exceeding  anything  that  could  be 
brouglit  into  competition  with  it,— and  this  must  apologize  for  my 
introducing  what  might  otherwise  be  deemed  an  anecdote  too  light 
and  trifling  on  such  an  occaxion  as  the  present. 

Mr.  Smithson  declared,  that  happening  to  observe  a  tear  gliding 
down  a  lady*s  cheek,  he  endeavoured  to  catch  it  on  a  crystal  vessel : 
that  one-half  of  the  drop  escaped,  but  having  preserved  the  other 
half,  be  submitted  it  to  reagents,  and  detected  what  was  then  called 
microcosmic  salt,  with  muriate  of  soda ;  and,  I  think,  three  or  four 
more  saline  substances,  held  in  solution. 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Smithson  has  resided  abroad,  principally, 
I  believe,  on  account  of  his  health  :  but  he  carried  with  him  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  various  private  friends,  and  of  a  still  larger 
number  of  persons  who  appreciated  and  admired  his  acquit ements. 

Of  gentlemen  who  have  not  taken  a  direct  share  in  the  labours  of 
this  Society,  1  would  notice  Mr.  Henry  Browne. 

No  one,  1  believe,  was  ever  more  distinguished  in  the  important 
station  of  commanding  those  vessels  which  secure  to  England  the 
commerce  of  nations  unknown  to  former  ages  3  nor  did  any  one 
more  largely  contribute  towards  introducing  the  modern  refinements 
of  nautical  astronomy,  which  skilfully  pursued,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances,  determine  the  place  of  a  ship  with  greater  accuracy, 
than  what  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  would  have  been 
thought  amply  sufficient  for  headlands,  roadsteads,  or  harbours  of  the 
first  importance.  And  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating all  those  who  addict  themselves  to  astronomical  pursuits,  or 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  perfection  of  geography  and  navigation, 
on  the  great  improvements  recently  suggested  and  likely  to  be  made 
in  our  national  ephemeris  ;  improvements  which,  in  part  at  least,  I 
hoped  to  have  got  adopted  twelve  years  ago:  but  now  under  more 
fortunate  auspices  I  flatter  myself  that  they  will  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  their  practical  advantages  cannot  fail  of  being  very  great. 

lietired  to  private  life,  Mr.  Browne  usefully  amused  his  declining 
years  by  a  continuance  of  his  favourite  pursuits ;  and  up  to  the  latest 
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period  of  hb  life  he  patronised,  encouraged,  and  promoted  practical 
astronomy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie  has,  I  understand,  cultivated  sci- 
ence in  the  East,  but  no  particulars  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  is  well  known  to  have  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence in  his  profession. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Weston  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  learn- 
ing, abilities,  good-nature,  and  for  his  eccentric  compositions  on 
various  subjects,  and  in  different  languages.  And  for  one  at  least, 
I  may  truly  say,  that  it  would  gratify  me  to  find  a  more  permanent 
reputation  secured  for  this  excellent  man,  by  a  collection  being 
given  to  the  public  of  his  numerous  Opuscula. 

The  late  Duke  of  AthoU  demands  also  attention,  not  on  account 
of  his  high  station,  but  as  a  patron  of  science,  and  especially  of  that 
most  important,  interesting  and  rapidly  improving  branch  of  science, 
Geology. 

Geology,  deriving  its  birth  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  to  this  island  by  the  genius  of  Dr.  Hutton,  and 
here  to  have  grown  with  the  vigour  of  youth  under  the  fostering 
bands  of  many  who  now  hear  me,  and  also  of  a  gentleman  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  Atholl  afforded  every  assistance  to  be  derived  from  his 
large  property,  and  his  extensive  influence. 

The  Duke  of  AthoU  has  also  at  once  enriched  and  decorated  his 
country ;  and  afforded  an  instructive  example  to  all  other  proprietors 
of  similar  wastes,  by  clothing  tracts  of  land,  incapable  of  a  different 
cultivation,  with  the  most  valuable  of  the  pines.  His  forests  of  larch, 
which  have  acquired  maturity  in  the  course  of  a  single  life,  promise 
not  merely  to  supersede  the  use  of  foreign  deal,  but  to  allow  of  our 
reserving  the  tree  always  esteemed  the  peculiar  pride  and  boast  of 
this  island,  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  on  the  largest  scale. 

Another  individual  remains,  whom  no  technicality  in  regard  to 
pursuits  can  prevent  our  noticing  with  honour,  on  this  occasion: 
whose  very  deportment  indicated  the  elegance  of  his  mind;  and 
the  justness  of  whose  remarks  on  everything  connected  with  art, 
gave  assurance  of  the  perfection  invariably  found  to  exist  in  all 
subjects  created  by  the  touch  of  his  magic  pencil. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  stands  proudly  preeminent  among  native 
artists,  and  perhaps  among  artists  of  the  whole  world,  in  that  de- 
partment to  which  he  exclusively  applied  the  powers  of  his  genius : 
nor  would,  I  am  persuaded,  the  great  painter  of  the  preceding  age 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  him  as  his  equal  in  the  delineation  of 
portraits— not  the  servile  copies  of  individual  features,  but  poetic 
likenesses,  where  every  excellence  is  heightened,  where  the  mind  is 
depicted,  and  where  the  particular  person  seems  to  embody  the  class 
of  virtues,  of  intellectual  powers,  or  of  amiable  qualities,  designating 
the  moral  order  in  which  he  is  arranged. 

This  constitutes  unquestionably  a  department  of  historiail  paint- 
ing not  inferior,  perhaps,  nor  even  less  difficult  of  acquirement  than 
the  others,  where  all  is  imaginary. 
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The  name  of  Reynolds  must,  and,  for  Tarioos  reasons,  ever  will 
stand  first  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  cultivated  in  this  country  the 
whole  extent  of  an  art,  the  most  refined,  requiring  talents  the  most 
rare,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  delightful  of  all  that  have  sprung 
from  the  human  mind ; — but  that  of  Lawrence  will  be  hailed  by  the 
Academy  as  their  Spei  altera,  and  their  Decus  gemellum. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  loss  of  any  Fellow  of  the  Society  on  our 
Foreign  List. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  Council  for  the  past  year  have  awarded  one  of  the  Royal 
Medals  to  Dr.  Brewster,  for  his  various  communications  on  Light, 
printed  in  the  last  volume  of  your  Transactions. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  investigate  the  real  essences  of  physical  bodies, 
it  is  impossible  nicely  to  discriminate  their  relative  importance  by 
observing  the  external  or  accidental  properties  they  may  assume  : 
but  light  is  so  preeminent  in  all  its  relations  ^  as  the  cause  of  vision ; 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  fli^t,  or  of  its  vibration ;  in  its  connexion 
with  heat;  in  its  adommg  ever} thing  in  nature  by  a  secondary 
quality ; — that  no  more  could  be  wanting  to  secure  its  place  at  the 
head  of  that  class  of  transcendant  or  imponderable  substances,  which 
appear  to  animate  the  material  worid. 

Other  properties  have,  however,  been  recently  discovered,  not  less 
wonderful  than  those  that  were  previously  known,  and  which  promise 
to  decide  the  long-agitated  question  between  corpuscular  projection 
and  the  vibration  of  a  fluid  at  once  inconceivably  elastic  and  rare. 

In  all  these  discoveries  Dr.  Brewster  has  taken  an  ample  .share. 
And  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  their  importance,  and  of  his  ability  and  exertions,  I  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  him  the  Royal  Medal. 

The  ducovery  of  any  new  elementary  substance  has  ever  been 
deemed  an  occurrence  worthy  of  being  marked  by  some  public  de- 
claration of  applause. 

The  ascertaining  chlorine  to  be,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, one  of  this  class,  has  justly  been  considered  as  among  the 
roost  brilliant  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  achievements  in  chemical 
science.  Iodine  has  been  added  to  the  supporters  of  combu^tion^ 
occupying,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine,  the  negative  extremity  of  the 
scale  in  electro-chemistry. 

More  recently  another  substance,  apparently  intermediate  be- 
tween chlorine  and  iodine,  has  been  derived  from  the  same  source 
as  that  yielding  the  latter, — from  the  water  of  the  sea ;  and  from  its 
peculiar  odour  denominated  brome,  and  subsequently  bromine*  An 
ample  account  of  the  properties  distinguishing  the  substance  may 
be  found  in  a  memoir  by  the  discoverer,  Mons.  Balard  of  Montpelier, 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  published  in  the  Annates  de 
Chimie,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  337,  and  abridged  in  the  twenty-second  volume 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  p.  384. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Second  Part  of  our  Transaction.** 
for  the  present  year,  that  Dr.  Daubeny  has  detected  bromine  in 
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various  springs ;  and  it  appears  that  the  action  of  this  substance,  on 
the  living  system,  unites  with  its  chemical  qualities  in  associating  it 
with  iodine.  So  marked  and  so  decisive  indeed  are  its  eflfects,  that 
▼arious  medical  waters  are  conjectured  to  owe  their  beneficial  quali- 
ties to  the  presence,  in  extremely  minute  portions,  of  this  elementarv 
body,  unknown  and  unsuspected  previously  to  the  researches  of  M. 
Balard. 

To  him,  therefore,  1  am  directed  by  your  Council  to  deliver  the 
other  Royal  Medal,  in  testimony  of  the  high  respect  entertained  for 
his  ability,  industry,  and  skill  displayed  in  the  discovery  of  bromine. 

The  Copley  and  the  Rumford  Medals  have  not  been  awarded. 

The  Society  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  were  declared  to 
be  the  lists : — 

Council. — Peter  Barlow,  Esq. ;  John  Barrow,  Esq. ;  William  Ca- 
vendish, Esq. ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.  ?  Flenry  Ellis,  Esq. ;  Mi* 
chael  Faraday,  Esq. ;  Colonel  Fitzclarence  ^  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. ; 
Captain  Henry  Kater  ;  Viscount  Melville  ;  Sir  George  Murray, 
Bart.;  Rev.  George  Peacock;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.;  A.  Wilson 
Philip,  M.D. ;  John  Pond,  Esq. ;  George  Rennie,  Esq.  j  N.  Aylward 
Vigors,  Esq. 

President:  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  K.G. — 
Treasurer:  John  William  Lubbock,  E^. — Secretaries:  Peter  Mark 
Roget,  M.D.,  and  John  George  Children,  Esq. 


December  9. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  SUSSEX,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Henry  Percy  Gordon,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Warren, 
were  elected  Fellows. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them  :«— 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Armagh  Observatory.    By 

T.  R.  Robinson,  DJ3.    Vol.  I.     Part  II.  4to.— Presented  by  the 

Rev,  Dr.  Robinson, 
The  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy.     By  R. 

Taylor,  F.L.S.  and  R.  PhiUips,  F.R.S.  No.  48.  (Dec.  1830.)  Svo. 

—The  Editors. 
The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science.     New 

Series.    No.  1.  (Dec.  1830.)  Svo.— The  Editor. 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country.     No.  10.  (Nov.  1830.) — 

The  Proprietor. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Eminent  Personages 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Wm.  Jerdan,  Esq.  No.  20.  Svo. 

— The  Proprietors. 
The  British  Imperial  Calendar  for  the  Year  1S3I.  Svo.— JoAn  Frost, 


!?<.» 


Commentarii  de  Rebus  in  Scientia  Naturali  et  Medicina  geiilis. 
Vol.  1-37.  8vo.  Upsue  1752-1803. 

■  Snpplementa  et  Indices.    Vol.  1-6.  8vo.  1763-93.— 

Sir  Thomas  PhiWppij  Bart.  F.R.S. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  including  the  recent  Discoveries  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Science.  By  Edward  Turner,  M.D.  F.R.S.  8vo. 
1831.— 7^  ^tif^or. 

On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vicinity  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  By 
John  Hogg,  M.A.  8vo. — The  Author.' 

The  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchideous  Plants.  Part  I.,  Malaxideae. 
By  John  Lindiey,  Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo. — The  Author. 

The  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchideous  Plants,  by  John  Lindley, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  'y  illustrated  by  Drawings  on  Stone  from  the  Sketches 
of  Francis  Bauer,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Part  I.  Fructification  and  Genera. 
Folio. — The  Authors. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena.  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  with  a  Series  of  Engravings  illustrative  of 
the  Modifications  of  the  Clouds :  to  which  is  added  the  Calendar 
of  Nature.    By  Thomas  Forster,  M.B.  8vo. — The  Author. 

Sections  and  Views  illustrative  of  Geological  Phenomena.  By  H. 
T.  de  la  Beche,  Esq.  F.R.S.  4to.— TAe  Author. 

On  the  recent  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  distinguishing  the  various 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  the  year  1829.  By  John 
EUiotson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  folio.— T^e  Author. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  on  the  Sanitary  Ma- 
nagement of  Gibraltar  Fever.  By  David  Barry,  M.D.  Svo. — The 
Author. 

Medicine  no  Mystery;  being  a  brief  Outline  of  the  Principles  of 
Medical  Science  :  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  their  general 
Study,  as  a  branch  of  a  liberal  Education.  Second  Edition.  By 
John  Morrison,  M.D.  Svo. — The  Author. 

A  short  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.  Part  II.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  8vo. 
— The  Author, 

An  elementary  Treatise  on  the  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Curved 
Surfaces,  investigated  by  the  application  of  the  Ditfcrential  and 
Integral  Calculus.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Svo. 
'— TAe  Author. 

The  London  Literary  Gazette.     Nos.  723-4. —  The  Proprietors. 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  "On  the  performance  of  fluid  re- 
fracting telescopes,  and  on  the  applicability  of  this  principle  of  con- 
struction to  very  large  instruments."  By  iVter  Barlow,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Petersburg,  &c. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  the  author  adduces  proofs  of  the  efficacy 
of  telescopes  constructed  with  fluid  lenses,  on  the  principles  deve- 
loped in  his  two  former  papers,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, in  separjiting  double  stars,  resolving  ncbulte,  and  ex\\\\)\Ut\^ 
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different  appearances  in  the  discs  of  the  planets.  .He  institutes,  with 
this  view,  a  comparison  between  the  performance  of  his  telescope 
of  8  inches  aperture  and  12  feet  in  length,  with  Mr.  Herschel's 
telescope,  made  with  his  new  20  inches  speculum,  and  with  Sir 
James  South*s  new  refractor,  of  12  inches  aperture  and  20  feet  fo- 
cal length.  In  Mr.  Barlow's  telescope  tj  Persei,  which  is  marked  as 
double  in  South  and  Herschel's  catalogue,  is  seen  distinctly  sextuple. 
The  stars  composing  0-  Ononis,  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  stars,  each  triple,  are  shown  in  Mr.  Barlow's  telescope 
as  being  both  quadruple,  with  two  very  fine  stars  between  them.  A 
very  fine  double  star  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Herschel  between  the 
two  which  compoKC  j3  Capricomi,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  a 
very  severe  test :  this  star  is  seen  distinctly  in  Mr.  Barlow  s  tele- 
scope, but  not  double. 

Messier's  22nd  nebula  is  resolved  by  Sir  James  Souths  telescope 
into  an  immense  number  of  brilliant  small  stars,  in  Mr.  Barlow*s 
telescope  the  same  resolution  is  effected,  though  somewhat  less 
completely. 

The  two  last-mentioned  instances  he  considers  us  affording  ex- 
cellent criteria  of  the  exact  limits  of  the  power  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Barlow  next  examined  Jupiter  and  Mars  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  defining  powers  of  the  two  instruments.  Both  these  planets 
were  more  sharply  defined  in  Sir  James  South's  telescope  than  in 
that  of  the  author,  but  in  this  respect  the  superiority  of  the  former 
instrument  was  by  no  means  as  great  as  he  expected :  and  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  shadow  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  passing  over 
his  disc,  there  was  no  apparent  difference  between  the  two  instru- 
ments. When  applied  to  Mars,  the  former  with  a  power  of  1200, 
the  latter  with  one  of  260,  the  effects  were  nearly  equal. 

An  experience  of  three  years  has  not  shown  the  slightest  per* 
ceptible  change  in  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fluid  em- 
ployed as  the  lens  of  the  author's  three-inch  telescope  ;  neither  has 
the  glass  inclosing  it  suffered  any  diminution  of  its  transparency. 
The  author  conceives  it,  therefore,  to  be  sufficiently  established, 
that  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  properties 
of  flint-glass,  which  are  required  in  the  couMtruction  of  a  telescope ; 
and  moreover,  that  in  consequence  of  its  high  dispersive  power,  it 
admits  of  being  placed  so  far  behind  the  principal  lens  of  plate,  or 
crown-glass,  as  to  require  to  be  only  one  half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
latter.  This  combination  also  gives  a  focal  power  of  one  and  a 
half  time  the  length  of  the  tube ;  and  consequently  the  telescope 
may  be  reduced  in  length  to  two  thirds  of  that  which  a  glass  tele* 
scope  of  the  usual  construction  would  require  for  an  equal  amount 
of  spherical  aberration.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  the  author 
proposes  what  he  considers  as  a  great  improvement  in  the  plan  of 
construction  for  very  large  telescopes  on  this  principle :  it  consixts 
in  making  the  object-lenses  double,  by  which  their  spherical  aber- 
ration may  at  once  be  reduced  to  about  one  fourth  of  its  present 
amount,  and  will  then  admit  of  easy  correction  by  a  fluid  lens 
without  requiring  the  inconvenient  curvatures  for  its  surfaces  which 
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are  now  necessary.  This  construction  will  also  be  attended  with 
the  adrantage  of  requiring  a  much  smaller  thickness  in  the  plate- 
glass,  and  will  thus  Cacilitate  the  selection  of  proper  pieces  of  glass 
for  being  worked  into  an  object  lens. 

From  all  these  considerations,  the  author  entertains  the  confi« 
dent  expectation  of  being  able,  with  proper  assistance,  to  construct 
a  telescope  of  two  feet  aperture  and  24  feet  in  length,  which 
would  as  much  exceed  the  most  powerful  telescopes  of  the  present 
day,  as  these  exceed  the  refractors  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

December  16. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  SUSSEX,  President,  in  the  Chair 
The  following  Presents  were  received,and  thanksorderedforthem  :^- 

nittstrations  of  Mr.  S.  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.  Published 
Monthly.  Each  Part  containing  four  Lithogr^hic  Plates,  with 
Letter-press  descriptions,  and  references  to  the  Text.  Parts  1-^. 
8vo« — Presented  hy  the  Author. 

Occnitations  of  Fixed  Stars  by  the  Moon  in  November  and  Decern- 
ber,  1830.  Computed  for  Greenwich,  by  Thomas  Henderson, 
Esq. — The  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained, 
by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  ancient  Authors,  and  with 
modern  Geography.  With  Dissertations  on  the  Itinerary  Stade 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  position 
and  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  allurions  of  the  Nile,  and 
Canals  of  Suez ;  the  Oasis  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 
ancient  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  other  subjects  of  History 
and  Geography.  2nd  Edition,  revised.  By  James  Rennell,  Esq. 
F.R,S.  8vo.— Jfr*.  Rodd. 

Elements  of  the  Economy  of  Nature,  or  the  Principles  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology ;  founded  on  the  recently  discovered 
Phenomena  of  Light,  Electro-Magnetism,  and  Atomic  Chemistry. 
By  J.  G.  Macricar,  M.A.  Svo. — The  Author. 

lUostrations  of  the  atmospherical  Origin  of  Epidemic  Diseases.  2nd 
Edition.    By  T.  Forster,  M.B.  Swo.^The  Author. 

Observations  on  the  Union  which  has  become  necessary  between  the 
hitherto  separated  branches  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  on 
the  Foundation  of  a  Faculty  of  Medicine.  By  T.  Fonter,  M.B. 
Svo. — The  Author. 

On  the  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D. 
F.ILS.  Svo.— The  Author. 

Science  without  a  Head  ;  or  the  Royal  Society  dissected.  By  one 
of  the  6S7  F.R.S.  sss.  8vo.— r^  Author. 

Berliner  As^ronomisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  1832.  Mit  Genehmaltung 
der  Koniglichen  Academic  der  Wissenschaften,  herausgegeben 
von  J.  F.  Encke,  Konigl,  Astronom.  Svo. — Professor  Encke,  For. 
Mem.  R.S. 
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Verseichniss  der  von  Bradley,  Piozzi,  Lalande  und  Bessel  beobach- 
teteii  Sterne,  in  dem  Theile  des  Himmels  zwischen  14^  56' bis 
le*"  4'  gerader  Aufiiteigung,  und  Id""  siidlicher  bis  lb""  nordlicher 
Abweichung,  berechnet  und  auf  1800  reducirt  von  Herrn  Professor 
Harding  in  Gottingen* — Auf  Veranlassung  der  Kbnigl.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  in  Berlin.  Akademische  Stemkarten:  Zone 
XV  uhr,  Blatt  16.  folio. — Professor  Harding^  For.  Mem.  R.S. 

Chart  illustrative  of  the  preceding  Work. — The  Same, 

Traiti  El^mentaire  de  Mati^re  M^dicale.  Troisi^me  Edition,  revue, 
corrig^,  et  augment^.  Par  J.  B.  G.  Barbier,  D.M.  8vo. — The 
Author. 

Aper9u  du  Commerce  Franf  ais  avec  tous  les  Pays  du  Monde.  Par 
C^ar  Moreau,  F.R.S.— The  Author. 

Eloge  Historique  de  M.  le  Marcjuis  De  la  Place,  prononc^  dans  la 
S^nce  publique  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences*  le  1 5  Juin 
1829 ;  par  M.  le  Baron  Fourier.  4to. — The  Academy. 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  ''Researches  in  Physical  Astronomy;** 
by  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.  V.P.  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

The  author  has  shown  in  a  former  paper,  published  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1830,  that  the  stability 
of  a  system  of  bodies  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  is  always 
preserved,  provided  they  move  in  a  space  alMolutely  devoid  of  re- 
sistance. This  conclusion  results  from  the  analytical  expressions 
for  the  variations  of  the  elliptic  constants  in  the  theory  of  the 
Planetary  Motions. 

In  the  present  paper  he  extends  his  researches  to  the  problem  of 
the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  which  admits  of  a  similar  solution 
to.  the  former.  Of  the  six  constants  which  determine  the  position 
of  the  revolving  body,  and  the  axis  of  instantaneouh  rotation,  at  any 
instant,  three  have  only  periodic  inequalities  ;  while  the  other  three 
have  each  a  term  which  varies  as  the  time  ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  these  constants  enter  into  the  resulting  expressions,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  system  may  be  inferred  to  be  stable,  as  in  the  former 
case.  By  the  stability  of  the  system,  the  author  wishes  to  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  the  pole  of  the  axis  of  rotation  has  always 
nearly  the  same  geographical  latitude,  and  that  the  angular  velocity 
of  rotation,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  vary  within  small  limits ; 
and  that  its  variation  is  periodical. 

The  author  also  gives  new  methods  of  obtaining  the  inequalities 
of  longitude,  and  the  radius  vector,  in  the  planetary  theory,  retain- 
ing the  square  of  the  eccentricities.  When  only  the  first  powers 
of  the  eccentricities  are  retained,  these  expressions  admit  of  sim- 
plification. He  subjoins  as  a  numerical  example,  the  calculation  of 
the  coefficients  of  two  of  the  inequalities  of  longitude  in  the  theory 
of  Jupiter  disturbed  by  Saturn  ;  and  points  out  the  requisite  substitu- 
tions for  rendering  the  formulae  applicable  to  the  cose  of  a  superior 
planet  disturbed  by  an  inferior  planet. 
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JOHN  W.  LUBBOCK,  Bfq.  V.P.  and  Treiturer,  in  the  Chair. 

James  Smtth,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  Glaagow,  was  elected  a  Felloir 
of  the  Society.  ^ 

The  following  Preaenti  were  receifed,  and  thanks  ordersd  tttC- 
dieai:— 

Chemical  Manipalatioo»  being  instructions  to  Students  in  Chemis- 
try on  the  methods  of  pmorming  Experiments  of  demonstra- 
tion or  of  rssearch  with  accuracy  and  success.    New  edition. 
By  Midiael  Farada;r,  Bsq.F.R^.  Bwo^^Pretemiedl^tke  AMtkar. 
Experimental  Inquiries  on  Electrical  Accnmuhitioo.    By  Wm.' 

Snow  Harris,  Esq.  Sro.—Tke  AtOkor. 
On  the  Utiliqr  of  Fixing  Lightning  Conductors  in  Ships.  By  W.  8. 

Harris,  Esq.  8vo.-~i  Ae  AuiAor. 
Obiervationes  Astronoroicae  in  SpecnUl  Univertitatis  Litterarisi 
Pennies  facte.  Tomus  1.  Abo«  A.  A.  1824, 1825.  Univertitatis 
nomine  instituit  Mag.  Fredr.  Guil.  Aug.  Argelander.  folio. — 
Pro/esMor  Argelander. 
Aitronoroische  Beobachtungen  auf  des  Herm  Capitain  Otto  v.  Kot- 
lebue  zweiten  Reise  um  die  Welt  in  den  Landungsplatzen  an. 

gestdlt  Ton  E.  W.  Preutt.  Herausi^egeben  von  W.  Struve.  4t0w 

Prqfesior  Struve^  Foreign  Memb.  R.S. 
Recueil  de  Lectures  (sites  dans  la  S^nce  Publique  Annuelle  de 
rinstitut  Royal  de  France,  du  roardi  24  Avril  1827.    4to.—  The 
.  InMuU. 

Analyse  des  Travaux  de  TAcad^inie  Royale  des  Sciences,  pendant 
i*  Ann6e  1828.  Partie  Math^matique.  Par  M.  le  Baron  Fourier, 
Secretaire  Perp^tuel.  4to. — The  Academy. 

■  Partie  Physique.  Par  M.  le  baron 

Cuvier,  Secretaire  Perp^tuel.  4 to. —  The  Academy. 
Expose  des  Recherches  faites  par  ordre  de  I'Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences,  pour  determiner  les  Forces  Elastiques  de  la  Vapeur 
d*Eau  ^  de  Hautes  Temperatures.  (Par  MM.  Prony,  Arago, 
Girard,  et  Dulong.)  4to. —  The  Academy. 
Rapport  faitil  rAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  par  MM.  Thenard 
et  Chevreul,  sur  un  Memoire  de  M.  Ferullas,  ayant  pour  litre  : 
De  r  Action  de  CAcide  iulfurique  sur  V alcohol  et  des  produits  qui 
en  resuUent;  imprime  par  ordre  de  T  Academic.  4to. — The  Aca* 
demy. 

u 
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Rapport  sur  le  Prix  de  Sutisiiqae  (d6ccm6  k  Touvrage  Je  M .  Falret, 
sur  les  ali6o6s,  lea  suicides,  et  ies  morts  subites).  ^to. — TVir  Aca- 
demy. 

Eloge  Hi^torique  de  L.  F.  E.  Baron  Ramond.  Par  M.  le  baron 
Cuvier.  4to. — The  Academy. 

Eloge  Historique  de  M.  Bosc.  Par  M.  le  baron  Cuvier.  4to« — The 
Academy, 

Discours  de  M.  Fdletz,  Chancelier,  prononc6  aux  Fun^raiiles  de 
M.  le  baron  Fourier,  ito. —  The  Academy, 

Discours  de  M.  Girard,  President  de  l* Academic  des  Sciences,  pro- 
nonc6  aux  Fun6railles  de  M.  le  baron  Fourier.  4to. — The  Aca- 
demy, 

M6moire  Physiologique  sur  le  Cerveau.  Par  M.  Magendie.  4to. — 
The  Academy, 

A  Paper  was  read, "  On  the  Hour  Lines  of  the  Ancients."  Bj  W. 
A.  Cadell,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  hour  lines  on  the  sundials  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
correspond  to  the  division  of  the  time  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  which  was  their  mode  of  computing  time. 
An  example  of  the:$e  hour  lines  occurs  in  an  ancient  Greek  sundial, 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  collection  of  marbles  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  had  been  constructed 
during  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  This  dial  contains  the  twelve 
hour  lines  drawn  on  two  vertical  planes,  which  are  inclined  to  each 
other  at  an  anele  of  106^ ;  the  line  bisecting  that  angle  having 
been  in  the  meridian.  The  hour  lines  actually  traced  on  the  dial 
consist  of  such  portions  only  as  were  requisite  for  the  purpose  the 
dial  was  intended  to  serve :  and  these  portions  are  sensibly  straight 
lines.  But  the  author  has  shown,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  if  these  lines  are 
continued  through  the  whole  zone  of  the  rising  and  setting  semi- 
diurnal arcs,  they  will  be  found  to  be  curves  of  double  curvature  on 
the  sphere.  In  the  present  paper  the  author  enters  into  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  course  of  these  curves;  first  selecting  as  an  example 
the  lines  indicating  the  3rd  and  the  9th  hours  of  the  ancients. 
These  lines  are  formed  by  the  points  of  bisection  of  all  the  rising 
and  setting  semidiurnal  arcs  ;  commencing  from  the  southern  point 
where  the  meridian  cuts  the  horizon,  and  proceeding  till  the  line 
reaches  to  the  first  of  the  always  apparent  parallels,  which,  being  a 
complete  circle,  it  meets  at  the  end  of  its  first  quadrant.  At  this 
point  the  branch  of  another  and  similar  curve  is  continuous  with  it: 
namely,  a  curve  which  in  its  course  bisects  another  set  of  semi- 
diurnal arcs,  belonging  to  a  place  situated  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  the  first,  but  distant  from  it  180^  in  longitude.  Conti- 
nuing to  trace  the  cuunfe  of  this  curve,  along  its  different  branches, 
we  find  it  at  last  returning  into  itself,  the  whole  curve  being  charac- 
terized by  four  points  of  flexure.  If  the  describing  point  be  consi- 
dered as  the  extremity  of  a  radius,  it  will  be  found  that  this  radius 
has  described,  in  its  revolution,  a  conical  surface  with  two  opposite 
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undulations  above,  and  two  below  the  equator.  The  right  section 
of  this  cone  presents  two  opposite  hyperbolas  between  asymptotes 
which  cross  one  another  at  right  angles  This  cone  varies  in  its 
breadth  in  different  positions  of  the  sphere ;  diminishing  as  the  la- 
titude of  the  place  increases. 

The  cones  to  which  the  other  ancient  hour  lines  belong,  are  of  the 
same  de^c^lptiun,  having  undulations  alternately  above  and  below 
the  equator;  but  ihey  differ  from  one  another  in  the  number  of  the 
undulations :  and  some  of  these  require  more  than  one  revolution 
to  complete  their  surface.  The  properties  of  the  cones  and  lilies 
thus  generated,  may  be  rendered  evident  by  drawing  the  sections 
of  the  cones  on  the  sphere,  in  perspective,  either  on  a  cylindrical 
or  on  a  plane  surface :  several  examples  of  which  are  given  in  the 
paper. 


January  13,  18^1. 
JOHN  W.  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

Zoological  Researches,  and  Illustrations;  or  Natural  History  of 
Non-descript,  or  imperfectly  known.  Animals,  in  a  Series  of  Me- 
moirs. Illustrated  by  numerous  Figures.  By  John  V.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.  Vol.  1.  Part  I.  8vo. — Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy.  By  R. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.  and  R.  Phillips,  F.R.S.  No.  49.  2^\o.^The' Edi- 
tors. 

Notice  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  No.  30. 
8vo. — The  Societjt/. 

Occultations  of  Planets  and  Fixed  Stars  by  the  Moon,  in  the  year 
1831.  Computed  for  Greenwich  by  T.  Henderson,  Esq,  8vo. — 
The  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Naiional  Portrait  Gallery.  By  Wm.  Jerdan,  Esq.  No.  21.  8vo. 
—  The  Proprietors, 

The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart.  LL.D.  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.     By  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  4to. —  The 

Author. 

An  Experimental  Enquiry  into  the  Number  and  Properties  of  the 
Primary  Colours,  and  the  source  of  Colour  in  the  Prism.  By 
Walter  Crum,  Esq.  8vo. —  The  Author. 

.\  Dissertation  on  the  component  Parts  of  an  Animal  Body.  By  H 
W.  Dewhurst,  Esq.   12itiO. —  The  Author. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  an  improved  Nomenclature  for  the  Sutures 
of  the  Cranium.     By  the  bame.  4th  Ed.  12nio. —  The  Author. 

Remarks  in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  by  Nicholas  H.Nicolas,  Esq.,  en- 
titled, **  Observations  on  the  State  of  Historical  Literature. '  By 
Francis  Palgravc,  Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo. —  The  Author. 

n  '1 
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Das  Verfaaltnitt  der  chemiKlieii  Venrandtschaft  zur  galTanischen 
Elektricttat,  in  VerBuchen  dargetteUt.  Von  N.  W.  Fiacher,  M.  et 
Phil.  Docc  Swo^Tke  Amtkor. 

The  reading  of  a  Paper,  entitled.  On  the  Equilibrium  of  Flnidf ; 
and  the  Figure  of  a  Homogeneous  Planet  in  a  FJuid  state.  By  James 
Ivory,  Esq.  M.A.  F.K.S — ww  commenced. 


January  90. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

William  John  Blake,  Esq.  M.A.  was  elected  a  Fellow. 
The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them : — 

Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Eucourapemcnt  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce,  for  the  year  1829.  8vo. — Presented 
by  the  Society* 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Correspondence  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  (Nov.  9,  to  Dec.  4,  18.U).) 
S\o.^The  Society. 

On  the  Probable  Connection  of  Rock  Basins,  in  Form  and  Situation, 
with  an  internal  Concretionary  Structure  in  the  Rocks  on  which 
they  occur:  introduced  by  Remarks  on  the  alleged  Artificial 
Origin  of  those  Cavities.  By  E.  W.  Brayley,  Jun.,  Esq.  Svo. — 
The  Author, 

Tabulae  Regiomontanse  Reductionum  Obsenrationum  Astronomi- 
canim  ab  Anno  1750  usque  ad  Annum  1850computatse.  Auctore 
F.  W.  Bessel.  8vo.— TAe  Author. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Ivory's  Paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  considers  the  essential  property  of  a  fluid,  and  that  on 
which  its  definition  should  be  founded,  as  consisting  in  the  perfect 
mobility  of  its  particles  amon^;  one  another.  If  abstraction  be  made 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  or  other  accelerating  force,  when  a  conti- 
nuous fluid  is  at  rest,  and  consequently  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
all  its  particles  are  equally  pressed  in  every  direction,  are  equally 
distant  from  one  another,  and  are  similarly  arranged  about  evt^iy  in- 
terior point.  No  fluid  is  absolutely  incompressible ;  but  the  degree 
of  compressibility  may  be  conceived  to  be  so  small  as  not  to  affect  the 
results  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  disregarded  in  tlieinvebtigations  which 
occupy  the  present  paper. 

These  investigations  are  built  on  the  ai<sumption  that  the  hydro- 
static ]>re68ure  at  every  point  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  function  of 
the  three  rectangular  co  ordinatcs  of  the  point  drawn  to  three  plants 
intersecting  one  anotiier  at  right  angles.  The  authorbliows  that  the 
algebraical  expressions  of  the  accelerating  forces  producing  the  pres- 
sure are  not  enlirely  arbitrary  j  because  ihey  n»ust  ntcehsarily  be 
equal  to  the  partial  differential  co-efficients  of  a  function  of  three  in- 
dependent variables;  and  therefore  they  are  likewise  the  same  func- 
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tions  of  the  co-ordinates  of  their  poiot  of  action  in  every  part  of  the 
mass.  Thix  i»  one  of  the  conditions  required  for  the  equilibrium  of 
a  mass  of  homogeneous  fluid ;  and  a  second  necessary  condition  is, 
that  these  functions  of  the  ordinates  are  capable  ot  being  integrated. 
When  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  determination  of  the 
figure  of  equilibrium  is  reduced  to  a  question  purely  mathematical. 
For  we  can  form  an  equation  expressive  of  an  equilibrium  between 
the  accelerating  forces  and  the  variation  of  pressure,  and  by  integra« 
ling  this  equation  we  may  obtain  the  hydrostatic  pressure ;  whence 
may  be  deduced  the  equation  of  all  those  points  at  which  there  is  no 
pressure,  that  is,  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fluid.  All  that  is  then 
requisite  for  securing  the  permanence  of  the  figure  of  the  fluid,  is 
that  the  pressures  propagated  through  the  mass  be  either  supported, 
or  mutually  balance  one  another.  'i*he  upper  Furface,  which  is  at 
liberty*  and  where  there  is  no  presHure,  and  all  interior  surfaces, 
where  the  pressure  is  constant,  have  the  same  differential  equation  ; 
and  from  this  the  author  infers  that  such  surfaces  are  perpendicular  to 
tlie  resultant  of  the  accelerating  forces  acting  upon  the  particles  con- 
tained in  them.  These  interior  surfaces  were  denominated  by  Clai- 
raut  level  surfaces ;  and  they  are  difctinguished  by  the  two  proper- 
ties of  being  equally  pressed  at  all  their  points,  and  of  cutting  the  re- 
sultant of  the  forces  at  right  angles. 

The  author  next  extends  the  investigation  to  heterogeneous  fluids, 
the  diffeient  parts  of  which  vary  in  their  dent^ity,  and  deduces  a  si- 
milar conclusion  to  the  former  with  respect  tu  the  perpendicularity  of 
the  interior  level  surfaces  to  the  resultant  of  the  accelerating  forces, 
which  act  upon  the  particles  situated  in  each  surface  respectively. 
He  discusses  the  hypothesis  of  Clairaut,  of  narrow  canals  traversing 
the  mass  in  various  directions,  and  shows  that  the  same  results  follow 
from  it  as  from  the  general  theory. 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  Clairaut,  and  all  other  authors,  as 
thoj«  which  are  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
are  these  two : — first,  the  accelerating  forces  must  be  expre:i8ed  by 
the  partial  differential  co-efficients  of  a  function  of  three  independent 
co-ordinates ;  secondly,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  in  action  at  the 
upper  surface  at  liberty  must  be  perpendicular  to  that  surface.  The 
author  shows  that  the  second  condition  is  a  consequence  of  the 
first;  and  lie  stales  the  independent  conditions  of  equilibrium  to 
he  these  : — first,  the  expressions  of  the  forces  must  be  the  same  func- 
lions  of  the  co-ordinates  in  every  part  of  the  mass  ;  secondly,  the 
.same  expressions  nuisl  be  the  partial  diflerential  co-efficients  of  a 
lunction  of  three  independent  en  ordinates. 

In  a  very  extensive  class  of  problems,  the  difference  in  the  two  ways 
ofiayingdown theconditionsofequilibrium disappears.  But  thetheory 
uf  Clairaut  cannot  be  extended  to  the  cases  in  which  the  particles 
mutually  attract  or  repel  one  another,  or  where  the  accelerating  forces 
depend  on  the  figure  of  the  mass  ol  fluid.  Such  is  the  condition  of  a 
homogeneous  planet  in  a  fluid  state,  in  which  there  are  forces  which 
prevail  in  the  interior  parts,  hut  vanish  at  the  surface;  and  u  hich  are, 
tlJereforei  not  taken  into  account  in  Cluiraut's  theory.     But  since 
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these  forces  tend  to  change  the  figure  of  the  fluid,  that  theory  is  in- 
adequate to  give  an  exact  deternaination  of  the  equilibrium  in  those 
cases. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  pnper,  the  author  applies  his  theory  of 
the  equilibrium  of  fluiiU  to  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  rhe  pla- 
nets, under  the  r^upposition  that  they  are  composed  wholly  of  fluid 
materials.  For  thiii  purpose  he  first  considers  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  fluid  entirely  at 
liberty,  when  the  accelerating  forces  are  known  functions  or  the  co- 
ordinates at  their  point  of  action.  In  the  investigation  of  this  pro- 
blem, he  supposes  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  rest,  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  action  of  any  accelerating  force.  He  then  supposes  the 
fluid  to  be  in  equilibrium,  and  that  three  planes  are  laid  down,  inter- 
secting one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
mass,  to  which  planes  the  particles  of  the  fluid  are  referred  by  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates.  The  algebraical  consequences  of  this  supposition 
are  then  pursued,  the  conditions  necessary  to  equilibrium  pointed 
out,  and  the  conclusion  deduced,  that  the  resultant  of  the  accelera- 
ting forces  is  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface,  and  also  to  the  in- 
terior level  Kurfacesof  (he  fluid,  at  every  point  of  which  there  is  the 
same  intensity  of  pressure.  The  figure  of  the  fluid  being  determined, 
it  remains  to  inquire,  whether  the  equilibrium  is  secure;  and  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  furnishes  an  equation  which  proves  that  the  par- 
tides  have  no  teniiency  to  move,  from  any  inequality  of  pressure. 

A  further  discussion  is  entered  into  in  order  to  prove  that  the  pres- 
sures propagated  from  the  surfaces  into  the  interior  parts  balance  and 
destroy  one  another,  which  completely  establii*hes  the  permanence  of 
the  figure  of  the  fluid.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  mass  of  fluid,  under 
these  circumstances,  has  no  tendency  to  turn  upon  an  axis. 

To  illustrate  the  fore^ioing  problem,  the  author  applies  it  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of 
fluid  entirely  at  liberty,  of  which  the  particles  attract  one  another  with 
a  force  directly  proportional  to  the  distance,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  urged  by  a  centrifugal  force  caused  by  rotation  about  an 
axis. 

He  then  enters  upon  the  investigation  of  the  second  problem,  in 
which  the  law  of  attraction  ot  the  particles  is  that  of  the  inverse  du- 
plicate ratio  of  the  distance ;  and  finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  form  of  the  fluid  in  equilii)rium  is,  exclusively  of  all  other 
^.gures.  an  oblate  elliptical  spheroidof  revolution,  and  that  its  axis  of 
rotation  is  the  lesser  axis  of  the  spheroid.  He  also  shows  that  within 
the  spheroid  there  are  no  more  than  two  sets  of  surfaces  equally 
pressed  by  the  action  of  the  exterior  fluid;  and  no  more  than  two  diffe- 
rent spheroids  of  equilibrium  answering  tothesamerotatorj  motion. 
If  the  whole  spheroid  be  one  of  small  oblateness,  the  greatest  of  the 
interior  surfaces  of  equable  pressure,  which  is  not  a  level  surface, 
stands  upon  the  equator;  and  the  rest  are  within  this,  and  are  simi- 
lar to  it,  and  similarly  posited.  When  it  is  very  oblate,  the  greatest 
ofthnsp  surfjjces  is  described  about  the  lesser  axis;  and  the  rest  are 
witliin  it,  uud  arc  siniilar  to  it,  aiul  :<in)ilariy  posited.  Tiie  existence 
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of  two  sets  of  interior  surfaces,  that  are  equally  pressed  at  ail  their 
points  bjthe  action  of  the  exterior  fluid,  is  inconsistent  with  Clairaut's 
theory,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  that  theory  for  deter- 
mining the  figure  of  a  homogeneous  planet. 


January  27. 
GEORGE  RENNIE,  Esq.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them:-^ 

Views  of  the  Pelvis,  showing  the  Natural  Size,  Form  and  Relations 
of  the  Bladder,  Rectum,  Uterus,  &c.  in  the  Infant  and  in  the 
Adult ;  taken  from  Preparations  made  for  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  By  John  Houston,  Esq. 
folio. — Presented  hy  the  Author. 

An  Account  of  two  newly  discovered  Muscles  for  compressing  the 
Dorsal  Vein  of  the  Penis,  in  Man  and  other  Animals  ;  and  aJso 
of  a  similar  Provision  for  compressing  the  Veins  of  the  Chame- 
leon's Tongue.     By  the  Same.  8vo. —  The  Author, 

Connaissance  des  Tems  pour  TAn  1833.  8vo« — The  Board  of  Lon- 
gihide  of  France, 

L'Annuaire  pour  TAn  1831.  l2mo.^The  Same, 

Bolletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Franfaise  de  Statistique  Universclle.  Pre- 
miere Livraison.  4to.— TA^  Society, 

Statuts,  et  Liste  des  Membres,  de  la  Soci^t^  Fran^aise  de  Statis- 
tique Universelle.  8vo  et  folio. — The  Society, 

A  paper  was  read,  On  the  probable  electric  origin  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  ;  with  an  illustrative  experiment. 
By  Peter  Barlow,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Corr.  Meis.  Inst.  France,  and  of  the 
Imp.  Acad.  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  authorbeginshis  paper  by  a  retrospect  of  the  several  discove- 
ries on  terrestrial  magnetism  made  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Humboldt,  by  his  numerous  and  accurate  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  scientific  know- 
ledge relating  to  it,  which  we  hitherto  possessed.  The  task  of  reducing 
these  observations  to  definite  principles,  by  subjecting  them  to  calcu- 
lation, was  undertaken  by  Blot ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he  drew 
from  them  was,  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  being  a  f;reat 
magnet,  the  facts  would  best  accord  with  the  supposition  that  its 
two  poles  are  coincident,  or  indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  at  the 
centre  of  the  globe.  The  same  result  was  also  obtained,  though  by  a 
different  process  of  reasoning,  by  M.  Kraft  of  St.  Petersburgh.  It 
followed  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  terrestrial  magnetism  ob- 
serves a  law  different  from  that  of  a  permanently  magnetic  body,  but 
identical  with  that  of  a  body  in  which  transient  magnetism  is  excited 
by  induction.  The  law  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  a  sphere  of  iron 
rendered  magnetic  by  induction  was  first  investigated,  in  1829,  by 
Mr.  Barlow ;  and  also,  by  M  r.  Charles  Bonnycastle,  Professor  of 
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Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia ;  it  hat  since  been  amply 
confirmed  bj  the  more  elaborate  analytical  investigations  of  Poisson. 
But  the  result  of  all  these  inquiries,  instead  of  atfbrding  us  clearer 
notions  of  the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  tended  rather  to  per- 
plex and  obscure  our  views  respecting  its  nature  and  operation. 

While  our  knowledge  was  in  this  imperfect  and  almost  retrograde 
state,  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  us  in  the  greatdiscovery  of  Oersted, 
which,  by  disclosing  the  intimate  relation  which  electricity  bears  to 
magnetism,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
this  department  of  physical  science.  The  operation  of  the  tangential 
force  between  a  galvanic  wire  and  a  magnetic  needle  was  pointed  out 
by  the  author,  in  a  paper  which  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
year  1 822  ;  and  was  still  more  fully  examined  by  M.  Ampere,  who 
extended  the  investigation  to  the  law  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  gal- 
vanic currents  on  one  another;  and  thence  deduced  a  general  theory 
of  magnetic  action. 

Having  established  the  general  fact  that  the  magnetism  which  is 
induced  on  an  iron  ball  resides  only  on  its  surface,  and  acts  accord, 
ing  to  the  same  laws  as  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  earth,  the 
author  was  desirous  oi'  ascertaining  whether  he  could  succeed  in  imi. 
tatinj^  the  effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  distributing  galvanic 
currents  round  the  surface  of  an  artificial  globe.  This  conjecture  he 
put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  having  a  hollow  wooden  globe 
constructed,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  grooves  cut  at  all  the 
parallels  of  latitude  distant  by  \0P  from  each  other.  Copper  wires 
were  then  laid  in  these  grooves,  and  disposed  so  as  to  alH>w  of  the 
transmission  of  a  galvanic  current  in  similar  directions  through  tlie 
whole  system  of  these  circular  wires.  This  bein^  effected,  it  was 
found  that  a  magnetic  needle,  properly  neutralized,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
empt from  all  influence  from  the  earth,  and  freely  suspended  in  difer- 
ent  situations  on  the  surface  of  this  artificial  globe,  assumed  positions 
exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  dipping-needle  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  author  has  no  doubt  that  if  the  electrical  currents 
in  this  experiment  could  be  increased  indefinitely,  the  apparatus 
might  be  made  accurately  to  represent  every  circumstance  of  mag* 
netic  dip  and  direction  actually  observed  in  nature. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
may  be  produced  by  electricity  alone:  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  place 
of  the  needle  employed  in  the  experiment  above  described,  the  gal- 
vanic needle  of  Ampdre  might  have  been  substituted,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  only  magnetic  part  of  the  apparatus. 

Thediscovery  of  Seebeck,  that  heat  applied  to  a  circuit  of  metallic 
conductors  develops  galvanism,  and  consequently  gives  rise  to 
magnetic  induction,  supplies  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
that  terrestrial  magnetism  is  purely  an  electrical  phenomenon,  de- 
riving its  origin,  during  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  from  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  successive  portions  of  its  surface,  in  di- 
rections parallel  to  the  equator.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  now 
much  increased,  that  magnetism  is  a  quality  not  essentially  distinct 
from  electricity. 
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G£ORG£  RENNIE,  Esq.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  followiDg  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

Catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Part  II.;  comprehending  the 

Pathological  Preparations  in  a  Dried  State.  4to. — Preserved  by 

the  CoUm. 
The  Joumiu  of  the  Royal  Institution.  No.  2.  Svo. —  The  Institution. 
The  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy.  No.  50.  8vo. 

— The  Editors. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery.  No.  22.  Svo. — The  Proprietors. 
A  General  History  of  Birds.     By  John  Latham,  M.D.  F.R.S.     In 

10  Volumes  4to. — The  Author. 
Index  to  the  General  History  of  Birds.     By  John  Latham,  M.D. 

F.R.S.  4to The  Author. 

Account  of  the  "  Trait6  sur  le  Flux  et  Reflux  de  la  Mer  "  of  Daniel 

Bemouilli.  By  John  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.  V.P.andTreas.  R.S.  Svo. 

—  The  Author. 
Refutation  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  Remarks ;  with  Additional  Facts.     By 

N.  H.  Nicolas,  Esq.  Svo. — The  Author. 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  <<  On  the  Lunar  Theory.'*  Commu- 
nicated by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lardner. 

The  subject  treated  of  in  this  paper  is  introduced  by  a  review  of 
the  labours  of  Clairault,  Euler,  D'Alerabert,  and  Thomas  Simpson. 
The  theories  of  these  eminent  men,  the  author  remarks,  were  very 
deficient  in  accuracy,  and  were  not  at  all  adequate,  without  correc- 
tion from  observation,  to  the  construction  of  tables.  They  could 
serve  only  to  point  out  the  arguments  of  the  equations,  and  not  all 
even  of  these.  The  inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion  are  investigated 
by  approximating  processes,  which  lead  to  results  more  or  less  ac- 
curate, according  as  the  approximations  are  carried  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  writers  above  mentioned  had  contented  themselves 
with  short  and  easy  approximations ;  and  though  they  had  accom- 
plished much,  had  yet  left  much  more  to  be  done.  Subsequently 
to  these,  Mayer  published  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  moon ;  but  his 
coefficients  required  much  correction,  the  results  of  his  computations 
l»cing   in   some  cases  found  to  diflcr  very  widely  from  observation. 
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A  mudi  gmter  degree  of  acconcy  was  attained  by  La  Place,  who 
bestowed  particuUr  attentioo  on  the  infloence  of  minute  quantities 
in  everj  part  of  bis  theory.  In  the  present  paper  the  author  has 
endeaToured  to  introduce  further  improvements  in  the  lunar  theory, 
bY  carrying  the  approximations  considerably  further  than  they  have 
hitherto  bm  maae. 

In  the  solutions  of  the  problem  giren  by  former  mathematicians, 
die^cbief  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  accuracy  was  the  extreme 
length  and  labour  of  the  necessary  computations.  Another  object, 
ibmfbre,  which  the  author  has  had  in  view,  is  to  facilitate  these 
computations,  and  render  them  less  laborious.  This  he  endeavours 
to  effect  by  the  emplo3rment  of  certain  artifices,  by  which  the  multi- 
plicity of  small  terms  will,  with  their  co-efficients,  be  reduced  within 
a  practicable  compass,  and  their  numerical  computation  rendered 
leas  appalling. 

The  co-efficient  of  the  equation  depending  on  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  sun,  affords  the  means  of  calculating  the  sun's  horizontal 
parallax.  For  this  purpose  La  Place  has  computed  this  co -efficient 
with  greater  accuracy  than  the  rest;  and  he  makes  the  sun's  parallax 
nearly  9".  The  author's  theory  gives  it  little  more  than  S"^,  which 
is  very  near  the  mean  of  the  various  results  obtained  by  the  obser- 
vation of  transits.  He  thinks  that  there  is,  therefore,  great  reason 
to  conclude  that  its  true  value  is  about  this  quantity. 


February  10. 
DAVIES  GU.BEHT,  Esq.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  i^iilip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton«  Bart.  M.P.,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  l^sents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Science  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
No.  2.  8vo. — Presented  6y  ike  Society. 

A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Eg^-ptian  Language,  as  contained 
in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dialects;  by  the  Rev.  Henre  Tattam: 
— with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  the  Rudiments  of  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Language  in  the  Enctioriai  Character ; 
by  the  late  Dr.  Young.  8vo. — The  Author. 

Recent  Experimental  Researches  in  Electro- Magnetism  and  Gal- 
vanism.    By  William  Sturgeon,  Esq.  Svo. — The  Author, 

Conformity  with  the  National  Church. — An  Answer  to  "  Reasons 
for  Non-Conformity,"  by  John  Locke,  published  in  a  Life  of  Mr. 
Locke  by  Lord  King.  {Anon.)  8vo. —  The  Author, 

Flora  Batava.  No.  87.  ^to. — His  Majcsiythc  Kinor  of  Holland. 

Nouveaux  Memoircs  de  FAcademie  Koyalc  des  Sciences  et  Belles- 
Lettres  de  Bruxclles.  Tome  1 V.  et  V.  •l-to. —  The  Academy, 
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M^moiret  sur  les  Questions  propot<6e8  par  FAcad^iiiie  Royale  des 
Sciences  et  Belles- Lettres  de  Bruxelles^  qui  ont  remporie  ic6  I'rix 
en  1822-3.  Tome  IV.  ito. 

en  1824-5.  Tome  V.  4to. 

en  1826-7.  Tome  VI.  4to. 

en  1828.  Tome  VII.  4to.— 7%^  Academj/. 

Correspondance  Math^matique  et  Physique,  publi^e  par  A.  Que- 
telet.  Tome  V.  8vo. 

■■  Livraisons  1  ^  6  de  Tome  VI.    8?o. — Profeaor  Que- 

The  reading  of  a  Paper^  entitled,  <<  On  a  New  Combination  of 
Chlorine  and  Nitrous  Gas."  Bv  Edmund  Davy,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I.  A. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society.  Communicated 
io  a  Letter  to  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  late  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ; — was  commenced. 

February  17. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

A  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  By  Henry  Rose,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John 
Griffin.  8vo. — Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Tables  of  Life  Contingencies.  By  Griffith  Davies,  Esq.  8vo. — 
The  Author. 

Caii  Plinii  Secundi  Libri  de  Animalibus  cum  Notis  Variorum,  eu- 
rante  J.  B.  F.  S.  Ajasson  de  Grandsagne.  Notas  et  Excursus 
Zoologici  Argumenti  adjecit  G.  Cuvier.  8vo. — The  Editors. 

Aper9U  d*un  Ouvrage  Analytique.  Par  M.  Decajeul.  8vo. — The 
Author, 

The  reading  of  Professor  Davy's  Paper  was  resumed  and  cot>- 
cluded. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  a  new  test  for  chlorine  gas,  an 
account  of  which  was  lately  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  author 
Has  induced  to  examine  the  gases  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of 
nitric  acid  and  different  chlorides,  and  also  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  on  each  other.  When  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  potassium  or 
calcium,  in  powder,  is  treated  with  as  much  strong  nitric  acid  as  is 
sufficient  to  wet  it,  a  considerable  action  takes  place  :  cold  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  gas  of  a  bright  reddish  or  yellowish  colour  is  copiously 
evolved,  which  is  promoted  by  applying  a  gentle  heat.  This  gas, 
especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process,  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  and  another  gas,  distinguished  from  it  by  the  great  fa- 
ciJity  with  which  it  is  absorbed  by  water.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  from  its  also  exerting  a  considerable  action  upon  mercury,  its 
properties  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  collecting  it  ii.  cuu- 
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tact  with  either  of  these  fluids ;  but  m  it  is  much  heavier  than  com- 
mon air,  the  author  was  enabled  to  collect  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  examination,  and  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  from  a  tubulated  retort 
by  means  of  a  bent  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  small  narrow- 
mouthed  bottles,  with  ground  stoppers. 

The  gas,  when  thus  obtained,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow  colour ; 
has  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chlorine,  though  less  pun- 
genL  From  its  strong  affinity  for  moisture,  it  fumes  when  brought 
into  coptact  with  the  air.  In  its  ordinary  state  of  dryness  it  destroys 
vegetable  colours,  readil}*  bleaching  turmeric  paper :  litmus  paper, 
however,  is  reddened  by  it  before  it  is  bleached.  But  when  carefully 
dried  by  means  of  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  it  does  not  affect  those 
substances.  This  gas  does  not  support  combustion  ;  but  the  biful- 
minate  of  silver  explodes  in  it. 

The  author  next  describes  its  action  upon  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver, 
platina,  mercury,  sulphuric  ether,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha, 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  iodine,  and  bromine.  With  hydrogen 
gas  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  when  ignited. 

The  general  conclusion  which  the  author  draws  from  his  experi- 
ments is,  that  this  gas  is  an  actual  compound  of  chlorine  and  nitrous 
gas,  and  he  therefore  gives  it  the  name  of  the  chloro-nitrous  gas. 
When  collected  over  mercury,  one  portion  of  it  forms  with  that  metal 
a  white  compound,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  calomel  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  whilst  the  remainder  is  found  to  give  orange 
vapours  with  common  air,  attended  with  a  diminution  of  volume, 
and  to  be  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  a  recent  solution  of  green  sul- 
phate of  iron.  He  also  infers  that  the  gas  consists  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  nitrous  gas,  combined  together  without  any  conden- 
sation, its  atomic  number  being  102.  He  finds  its  specific  gravity, 
compared  with  that  of  atmospheric  air,  to  be  1.759. 

In  the  mutual  decomposition  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitric  acid, 
the  products  appear  to  be  chloro-nitrous  and  chlorine  gases,  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  author  explains  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  following  manner  : — the  nitric  acid,  by  its  partial  decomposition, 
yields  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen :  the  former  unites  with  part  of  the 
chlorine  expelled  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  to  form  chloro-nitrous 
gas,  whilst  the  latter  combines  with  the  sodium  to  form  soda,  which, 
with  the  remaining  nitric  acid,  compose  nitrate  of  soda.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  chlorine  mixes  with  the  chloro-nitrous  gas. 

The  author  states  that  the  two  component  gases  of  the  chloro- 
nitrous  gas  unite  at  once  wiien  brought  into  contact,  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  most  careful  manner  possible ;  a  fact  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  generally  entertained  among  chemists. 

By  passing  chloro-nitrous  gas  through  water  an  acid  is  obtained, 
which  appears  to  resemble  very  closely  the  common  solvent  of  gold, 
or  aqua  rc;ria,  otherwise  called  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  author 
here  remarks,  that  if  the  constitution  of  the  chloro-nitrous  gas  be 
such  as  he  has  stated,  that  is,  composed  of  ')0  by  weight  of  nitrous 
gas,  and  72  of  chlorine^  one  of  its  proportionals  should  decompose 
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two  of  water,  consisting  of  16  oxygen  and  2  hydrogen ;  thus  form- 
ing 46  nitrous  acid,  and  74  muriatic  acid.  But  an  acid  so  consti* 
tuted  should  be  incapable  of  acting  on  gold  or  platina;  now  the  acid 
resulting  from  the  absorption  of  chloro-nitrous  gas  by  water  has 
this  power. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments,  that  the  power  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid  in  dissolving  gold  is  not  owing  to  the  liberation 
of  chlorine,  and  that  muriatic  acid  may  be  separated  from  nitric  acid, 
even  when  the  latter  is  only  half  the  volume  of  the  former.  He  re- 
gards chlorine  and  chloro-nitrous  gases  as  the  gaseous  products 
arising  from  the  mutual  action  of  strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids 
on  each  other.  The  nitro-muriatic  and  chloro-nitrous  acids  strongly 
resemble  each  other  in  their  action  on  platina,  though  the  solvent 
power  of  the  latter  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the  former;  and 
the  addition  of  water  considerably  increases  this  power  in  both,  pro- 
bably by  counteracting  their  disposition  to  assume  the  elastic  state. 
Both  acids  form,  witli  different  bases,  salts  which  are  mixtures  of 
nitrates  and  chlorides.  The  principal  differences  in  these  acids  may 
arise  from  their  mode  of  preparation,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  their  composition. 


February  24. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  John  Lee,  LL.D.;  and  Isaac  Wilson, 
M.D  ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  F.R.S. :  with  a  Cata- 
logue of  his  Works  and  Essays,  bvo. — Presented  by  Mrs,  Young. 

An  Enquiry  respecting  the  Site  of  the  Battle  of  Mons  Grampius. 
By  Lieuu-Col.  Miller,  C.B.  F.R.S.  Mo.— The  Author, 

An  Engraved  Portrait  of  Charles  Wilkins,  Elsq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  En- 
graved by  J.  Sartain  from  a  painting  by  T.  G.  Middleton. — 
iVilliam  Marsden,  Esq.  F,R.S. 

Bulletin  de  la  Society  G6ologique  de  France.  Tome  jiremier.  8vo. 
— The  Society, 

A  Paper  was  read  entitled,  «*()n  the  Chemical  Action  of  Atmo- 
.•tpheric  Electricity."  By  Alexander  Barry,  Esq  F.L.S.  Communi- 
cated by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S. 

A  kite  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  which  appeared  favourable  to 
the  exhibition  of  electrical  phenomena,  from  an  apparatus  firmly 
fixed  in  the  earth,  and  insulated  by  a  glass  pillar.  The  string  to 
which  it  was  affixed  contained  a  double  gilt  thread,  and  was  let  out 
to  a  length  o^  five  hundred  yards.  It  was  connected  with  a  platina 
tube  passing  about  halfway  down  a  glass  tube  full  of  a  solution  of 
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sulphate  of  soda,  coloured  with  syrup  of  violets,  and  inverted  in  a 
cup  containing  the  same  liouid.  A  similar  wire  in  another  tube,  alio 
filled  with  the  coloured  solution,  was  placed  in  communication  with 
the  earth,  and  the  fluids  in  each  made  to  communicate  by  a  bent 
glass  tube  passing  from  one  cup  to  the  other.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was,  that  hydrogen  gas  and  alkali  were  developed  in  tbe 
first  tube,  and  oxygen  gas  and  acid  in  the  latter. 

The  reading  of  a  Paper,  entitled,  **  An  Account  of  Operations 
carried  on  for  ascertaining  the  Diffisrence  of  Level  between  the  River 
Thames  at  London  Bridge  and  the  Sea:  and  also  for  determining  the 
Height  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea,  &c.of  intermediate  points  passed 
over  between  Sheemess  and  London  Bridge.**  By  John  Augustus 
Lloyd,  Esq.  F.R.S. ;— was  commenced. 


March  S. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  M.A.  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  (or 
them  : — 

Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology.    Fsrt  V.  Folio. — Pmenied  htf  Join 

E,  Grratfy  Esq. 

Illustrations  ot  Mr.  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary.  Parts  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.  8vo.— fK.  P.  Cocks,  Esq. 

Notice  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.  No.  18.  Sva 
—The  Society, 

The  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy.  No.  51. 
Svo. — The  Editors, 

The  Christianas  Magazine,  or  Weekly  Miscellany  of  Religious  Es- 
says, Anecdotes,  Literature,  Biography,  Intelligence,  and  Poetry. 
No.  1.  Svo. — The  Editor, 

National  Portrait  Gallery.     No.  2S.  Svo. — The  Proprietors. 

A  Vade  Mecum  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  Medical  and  Chirurgical ;  with 
Pathological  Observations  and  Symptoms.  Illustrated  by  up- 
wards of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Drawings.  By  W.  Money. 
Second  Edition.  Svo. —  The  Author, 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  Paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  of  this  paper  received  directions  from  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  in  February  1830,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  survey  the  river  Thames  with  a  view  of 
Ascertaining  the  difference  of  level  between  certain  parts  of  it  and 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea  near  Sheemess.  Having  had  experience, 
while  employed  in  a  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  of  the  great 
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imperfections  in  the  levelling  instruments  hitherto  used,  he  bestowed 
great  pains  in  improying  the  construction  of  those  employed  in  the 
present  survey ;  endeavouring  to  combine  the  properties  of  great 
steadiness  and  accuracy  of  motions  in  azimuth,  with  increased  deli- 
cacy in  the  level,  and  permanence  in  the  general  position  of  the 
whole  apparatus ;  and  also  to  increase  the  power  of  the  telescope. 
The  author  then  enters  into  a  full  description  of  the  improved  m- 
stmnients  which  he  employed,  accompanied  by  drawings. 

As  soon  as  he  was  furnished  with  the  proper  means  of  observingy 
he  commenced  his  operations  at  Sheemess  in  the  month  of  March. 
The  principal  object  of  his  commission  being  to  ascertain  the  heights 
of  different  places  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  became  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  estimate  the  heights  of  the  tide;  and  accord- 
ingly,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  Admiralty  to  erect  a  tide 
gauge  at  the  Dock  Yard  at  Sheemess,  he  selected  a  comer  of  the 
boat  basin  as  the  most  eligible  spot  for  this  purpose :  having  accom- 
plished thb  object,  he  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standard  mark,  from  whence,  as  from  a  zero  point,  the 
levellings  might  be  reckoned.  Considerable  difficulty  was  met  with 
in  fixing  upon  a  spot  in  every  respect  adapted  to  this  object ;  for 
all  the  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  the  tide  gauge  appeared 
to  be  deficient  in  the  security  of  their  foundation.  He  at  length  se- 
lected a  large  block  of  granite  in  the  southern  pier  of  the  entrance 
to  the  boat  basin.  He  then  caused  a  block  of  gun  metal,  cast  for 
the  purpose,  two  inches  and  a  half  square  and  eight  inches  long,  to 
be  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  granite,  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face, thereby  allowing  a  brass  box  and  cover  to  be  placed  over  the 
standard  to  protect  it  from  injury,  in  order  that  there  might  he  a 
sufficient  number  of  checks  to  the  permanence  of  this  standard 
mark,  the  author  caused  others  to  be  placed  in  the  yard :  namely, 
one  near  the  southern  extremity  on  the  wall  of  the  Dock  Yard,  one 
at  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  basin,  and  one  in  a  large  block  of 
stone  resting  on  the  brick-work  of  the  navy  wall.  As  a  further 
means  of  future  verification  of  this  standard  level,  he  liad  a  very 
large  block  of  granite  placed  on  a  slight  eminence,  two  mile?  and  a 
half  to  the  southward  oi^  the  Dock  Yard,  on  which  there  formerly 
stood  the  old  castle  of  Queenborough.  One  of  the  brass  standards 
being  let  into  the  granite,  the  place  was  covered  over,  but  marked 
by  a  small  mound  of  earth  near  it,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  referred 
to  whenever  it  may  be  thought  requisite. 

From  a  series  of  observations  made  at  Sheerness  in  the  years  1827, 
1828,  and  1829,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  high-water  spring  tides 
was  26*3.55  feet,  iow- water  spring  tides  S'l^  ;  mean  17  (34-9.  The 
mean  high-water  neap  tides  22656,  low-water  1 J '336 ;  mean  IG  993. 
Tlie  mean  of  the  whole  period  being  1727. 

The  author  then  states  the  results  of  the  successive  levellings  he 
took  from  Sheerness  along  tho  course  of  the  river  to  London  Bridge. 
On  his  arrival  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  he  commenced  a  set  of  branch 
levels  from  thence  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  -  an  operation  which 
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was  rendefed  tedious  bj  the  abruptoess  of  the  tsceot.  HaTingcoiii- 
pleted  these  obsenrations,  ic  occarred  to  the  AstroDomer  Eoywl  that 
the  instniments  employed  in  the  sorvej  night  be  used  as  a  means  of 
▼erifyiDg  the  correctness  of  the  horizootal  point  of  the  mural  circles. 
The  coincidence  of  the  horizontal  wires  of  the  two  instruments  was 
found  to  be  so  nearly  perfect,  as  to  agree  within  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  second.  From  Greenwich  the  levelling  was  continued  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  diffisrent  places  where  tide-registers  had 
been  kept.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lubbock*  the  author  was  fur- 
nished  with  the  results  of  twenty-six  years'  observations  on  the  tides 
at  the  London  Docks ;  from  which  it  appeurs,  that  the  heiffht  of  mean 
hi^^h-water  mark  there,  above  that  at  Sbeemess,  is  9*24*  raet  and  the 
height  of  spring  tide  high-water  mark  20S»  and  of  neap  tides  2*35. 
The  Trinity  mark  on  Uie  western  side  of  Old  London  Bridge  is 
2*16  feet  below  the  north  standard  mark  at  Sheemessy  and  1*9  foot 
above  the  mean  spring  tide  high-water  mark  at  Sheemess. 

The  author  concludes  by  giving  a  long  catalogue  of  standard  marks 
and  other  points  of  reference  between  Sheemess  and  London  Bridge, 
the  north  standard  at  Sbeerness  being  taken  as  the  aero  point. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations  he  found  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tremulous  appearance  of  the  air  which  has  been  termed  mirage, 
is  caused,  not  so  much  by  evaporation  as  by  the  direct  effect  of  the 
solar  rays  :  for  he  remarked,  that  when  there  was  a  succession  d 
clouds  pa9sing  over  the  sun,  the  tremor  was  very  great  at  those  times 
when  the  sun  shone ;  but  the  moment  the  sun  was  obscured  over  the 
whole  space  between  the  instrument  and  the  object  viewed,  theair  was 
perfectly  tranquil. 


March  10. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Alexander  Caldcleugh,  Esq.  and  John  Camac  Morris^  Esq.  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

An  Engraved  Portrait  of  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  V.P.R.S.  Engraved 
by  Cousins  from  a  painting  by  Howard. — Presented  by  John  Guil' 
lemord,  Esq.  FM.S. 

Notices  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.  (Jan.  25  to 
Feb.  8,  1831.)  Svo.-^The  Society. 

It  being  stated  to  the  Meeting  by  the  President  that  Mr.  Cald. 
cleugh,  elected  that  evening,  was  on  the  point  ofleaving  England  for 
Mexico,  and  would  consequently  have  no  other  opportunity  during 
this  session  of  attending  for  admission,  Mr.  Caldcleugh  was  allowed 
to  sign  the  Obligation  in  the  Charter  Book,  and  was  admitted  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Society. 
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A  Piper  was  read,  entitled,  '*  Description  of  a  Graphical  Register 
r  Tides  aod  Winds.'*  By  Henrj  R.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer. 
UNBomnicated  by  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.  V.P.  &  Treas.  R.S. 

The  author  having  long  directed  his  attention  to  the  effects  likely 
0  be  produced  on  the  tides  in  the  river  Thames^  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
loo,  by  the  removal  of  London  Bridge,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
eries  of  accurate  observations  during  all  the  changes  of  the  tides : 
nd  for  this  purpose  constructed  a  machine,  which,  being  acted  upon 
Dintly  by  a  time-piece  and  by  a  float  resting  on  the  water,  registered 
if  itself,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  both  the  height  of  the  tide,  and  the 
lirection  of  the  wind. 

A  number  of  parallel  and  equidistant  lines,  representing  feet  in 
leight,  are  engraved  and  printed  on  Ions  sheets  of  paper,  the  ends 
if  which  are  joined  together  until  a  suflScient  length  is  obtained  for 
he  purpose  required.  This  long  sheet  is  wound  upon  a  brass  roller, 
rhich  is  placed  near  the  lower  part  of  a  cylinder  one  foot  in  diameter, 
o  that  the  paper  mav  pass  round  it ;  its  contact  being  preserved  by 
i  roller  above,  pressing  upon  it  bv  its  own  weight.  On  the  axis  of 
he  cylinder  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  clock,  pro- 
locing  an  equable  motion  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  thus  made  to 
XNuplete  one  revolution  in  six  hours.  By  means  of  another  wheel. 
It  the  expiration  of  every  hour  a  hammer  is  raised,  whose  fall  strikes 
Ml  an  upright  punch  connected  with  a  weather-cock  on  the  top  of  the 
inilding ;  and  the  figure  of  an  arrow  being  cut  on  the  lower  end  of 
this  punch,  an  impression  of  the  arrow  is  made  upon  the  paper :  as 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  always  corresponds  with  that  of  the  wind, 
the  direction  of  the  latter  is  thus  hourly  registered. 

Immediately  over  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  parallel  with  it,  is 
s  rack  carrying  a  pencil.  The  rack  is  acted  upon  by  a  pinion,  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  float  on  the  water  :  so  that  as  the  tide 
rises  or  falls,  the  pencil  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  through 
a  space  which  bears  a  determinate  ratio  to  the  actual  rise  or  fall  of 
the  float :  and  thus,  by  the  combined  motions  of  the  cylinder  and  of 
the  |>encil,  the  one  regulated  by  the  clock  and  the  other  by  the  tide, 
a  line  is  traced  on  the  paper,  giving  a  representation  of  both. 

The  float,  which  rests  on  the  water,  is  a  hollow  plate  iron  vessel, 
suspended  by  a  chain,  which  passes  twice  round  a  light  cast-iron 
barrel,  and  then  descends,  having  a  counter  weight  attached  to  it. 
The  float  is  placed  in  a  well  communicating  with  the  river,  through 
a  fine  wire  gauze,  which  prevents  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
from  affecting  the  water  in  the  well. 

The  author  concludes  by  an  account  of  an  application  of  similar 
machinery  to  the  determination  of  the  precise  times  of  high  water, 
and  the  construction  of  accurate  tide  tables.  He  proposes,  with  this 
view,  an  instrument  which  shall  record  the  height  of  the  tide  at  every 
minute,  and  promises  to  give  to  the  Society  a  lull  description  of  such 
a  machine  when  it  shall  have  been  completed. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  addressed  the  Meeting,  informing  them 
that  by  the  express  command  of  His  Majesty,  He,  together  with  the 
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Council  of  the  Society^  had  that  morning  waited  upon  Hit  Majesty 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  inscribing  of 
the  Ro^al  Signature  in  the  Charter  Book  of  the  Society,  conform- 
ably with  the  intention  which  His  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  express  through  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  answer  to  an  Address 
presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  President  and  Council,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society,  in  the  month  of  July  last. 

His  Royal  Highness  stated  that  he  on  this  occasion  addressed  the 
King  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Sire, 

"  May  it  please  Your  Majes^, 

**  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Societj,  instituted  fbr 
the  promotion  of  natural  knowledge,  in  obdience  to  your  comnoands, 
now  appear  in  Your  Majesty's  presence,  and  humbly  crave  your 
gracious  permission  to  lay  before  you  the  Volume  of  their  ResistiT 
tor  the  insertion  of  your  Royal  Signature  as  Patron  of  their  Insti- 
tution. Under  the  fostering  care  of  Your  Majesty's  predecessors 
this  Society  has  constantly  laboured  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally instituted.  This  further  proof  of  Your  Majesty's  fiivour  and 
patronage  will  give  an  additional  stimulus  to  our  exertions  in  the 
promotion  of  natural  knowledge. 

<<  While  we  venture  once  more  to  return  you  our  most  humble 
and  sincere  thanks  for  the  assurances  it  has  pleased  you,  Sire,  to 
give  to  us  of  enjoying  your  Royal  Favour,  may  we  be  permitted,  in 
unison  with  all  classes  of  Your  Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  subjects, 
to  offer  up  our  most  fervent  prayer  to  the  Ruler  of  all  Princes  and 
Kingdoms,  for  the  health,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  the  patron  of  every  charitable,  scientific, 
and  liberal  institution." 

To  this  address  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  a  most  gra- 
cious answer ;  expressing  the  high  sense  he  had  always  entertained 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  science  in  conducing  to  the  pros, 
perity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  nations, — an  opinion  which 
lie  had  been  led  to  form  in  early  life  by  witnessing,  while  engaged 
in  the  service  of  his  profession  in  the  navy,  the  immeniie  practical 
advantages  which  result  from  the  cultivation  of  science ;  and  as- 
suring the  Society  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  their  objects  and 
foster  their  exertions  in  so  excellent  a  cause  as  that  in  which  they 
are  engaged ;  and  of  his  anxious  wish  that  they  should  cordially  co- 
operate with  the  scientific  and  learned  men  of  other  countries  in  the 
same  laudable  endeavours  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

His  Majesty  signed  his  name,  in  a  leaf  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  Charter  Book,  as  Patron  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Members  of  the  Council  were  then  severally  presented  to  His 
Majesty  by  His  Royal  Highness,  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  His 
Majesty *s  hand. 
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His  RoytX  Highnets  proceeded  to  state,  that  hiintdf,  attended 
by  the  Council,  hiMl  afterwards  the  iionour  of  presenting  the  follow- 
ing Address  to  Her  Majesty,  by  whom  they  were  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. 

'<  To  the  Qaeen*s  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 
As  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  improving  na- 
tural knowledge,  permit  "me.  Madam,  on  behalf  of  that  body,  to  lay 
before  Your  Majesty  an  humble  but  sincere  avowal  of  the  deep 
respect  and  entire  attachment  which  every  Member  of  our  Society 
entertains  for  Your  Majesty's  most  sracious  person,  for  the  Royal 
and  illustrious  Consort  of  our  beloved  and  venerated  Monarch,  His 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth. 

'<  It  is  not,  perhaps,  unknown  to  Your  Majesty,  that  the  Society 
over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  was  mcorporated  in  the- 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  ;  and,  by  the  especial  favour  of 
that  monarch,  it  was  designated  The  Royal  Society, — a  distinction 
which  every  succeeding  monarch  of  these  realms  has  been  pleased 
to  continue. 

^  A  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  has  led  us,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
o&r  up  our  tribute  of  condolence  and  congratulation  to  the  King's 
Moft  Excellent  Majesty,  on  the  demise  of  our  late  revered  Sove- 
reign, and  upon  his  own  accession  to  the  crown  of  his  ancestors. 

**  Having  discharged  this  duty  to  our  Patron,  and  having  just  ob- 
tained his  Royal  Signature,  we  now  venture  to  request  Your  Ma- 
jeny's  powerful  support  and  cheering  protection  ;  and  that  Your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  receive  us  into  your  Royal  Fa- 
vour. Our  humble  expectations  rest  on  the  ground  of  public  utility. 
The  great  object  of  our  Institution  has  been,  and  will,  we  trust,  long 
continue  to  be,  the  promotion  of  natural  science  in  all  its  branches. 
With  our  success  in  this  respect,  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
country  is  closely  and  indissolubly  connected. 

"  Accept  then,  Royal  Madam,  the  assurances  of  6urduty  and  al- 
legiance ;  and  suffer  us,  in  conclusion,  to  express  our  warmest  wishes 
for  Your  Majesty's  uninterrupted  welfare  and  peace. 

*'  May  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  pour  down  his  blessings  on  your 
royal  person  !  May  it  be  consistent  with  the  wise  and  merciful  dis* 
pensations  of  his  Providence,  that,  together  with  Your  Majesty,  our 
generous  and  beloved  Sovereign  may  long  continue  to  watch  over 
the  interests,  and  to  direct  the  labours,  of  a  free,  loyal,  and  united 
people  !** 

To  which  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  following  most 
gracious  answer. 

*'  I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your  expressions  of  affectionate 
attachment  towards  myself,  and  dutiful  congratulations  towards  the 
King,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

*'  Firmly  convinced  as  1  am  that  the  diffusion  of  natural  science, 
guarded  and  protected  by  religion  and  morality,  must  be  conducive 
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to  the  protperity  ofthii  country,  the  PretideDt  md  Fdlowt  of  the 
Royal  Society  may  always  depend  upon  my  countenance  and  ap* 
probation,  as  I  ani  convinced  they  will  receive  the  support  and  pfo- 

tection  of  the  King." 

The  Members  of  the  Council  were  then  severally  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  by  His  Royal  Highness,  and  had  the  himour  of  kiasmg 
Her  Majesty's  hand. 

March  17. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  TumbuU,  M.A.;  Christopher  R.M. 
Talbot,  Esq. ;  and  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq. ;  were  ele<ied  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them : — 

The  Nautical  Almanac  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris  for  the  Year 
1833.  8vo.  (3  Copies.) — Presented  by  the  Lordi  Commiuionen  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Second  Supplement  to  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Systems  of  Rays. 
By  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  4to. —  The  Author. 

On  the  Error  of  a  received  Principle  of  Analysis,  respecting  Func- 
tions which  vanish  with  their  Variables.  By  the  same.  4to. — 
The  Author, 

Address  of  Earl  Stanhope,  President  of  the  Medico-Botanical  So- 
ciety, for  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Jan.  1831.  8vo. — The  Author. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Company  of  Clock- 
makers  of  the  City  of  London.  8vo. — The  Company. 

Kongl.  VetenKkaps-Academiens  Handlingar,  for  ar  1827.  8vo. 

for  ar  1828.  8vo.— TA^  Academy. 

Register  iifrer  Koiigl.  Vetenskaps-Academiens  Handlingar^  ifrao 

^  och  med  1813,  till  och  med  1825.  — TA^  Academy, 

Arsberattelser  om  Vetenskapernas  Framsteg,  afgifne  af  Kongl.  Ve- 
teiiskaps-Academiens  Embctsmiiny  d.  31  Mars  1828. — The  Aca- 
demy. 

Meraorie  della  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino.  Tomo 
XXXIV.  ^io.^The  Academy. 

Handleiding  tot  het  Vindrn  der  Ware  Sterkte  van  het  Acidum  Ace- 
ticuni  door  vande  Digtheid.  Na  voorafgegane  Proeven  opgesteld 
door  A.  van  der  Toorn.  4rto. —  The  Author . 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  Proposed  Plan  for  supplying  filtered 
Water  to  the  Metropolis  and  its  Suburbs."  By  Lemuel  Wellman 
Wright,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer.  Communicated  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
Esq.  F.Il.S. 

The  author,  after  giving  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  His  late  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  supply 
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of  water  to  the  metropolis,  in  support  of  the  practicabil'ty  of  afford* 
ing  a  supply  of  fillerea  water  from  the  Thames,  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand, and  within  reasonable  limits  in  point  of  expense,  proposes  his 
plan  of  forming  a  61ter  under  the  bed  of  the  river  for  each  Company. 
He  states  that  the  deposit  of  mud  on  each  side  of  the  Thames  does 
not  reach  below  the  low-water  mark,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  river 
throughout  is  generally  a  clean  and  strong,  though  porous  gravel. 
The  mud,  therefore,  will  puddle  in^  and  close  the  pores  of  the  bed 
of  gravel  on  which  it  lies,  above  low-water  mark,  so  that  the  filtra- 
tion into  the  neighbouring  wells,  the  waters  of  which  are  remarkably 
pure,  must  take  place  below  low- water  mark.  He  therefore  pro- 
poses to  construct  a  filtering  chamber  below  the  bed  of  the  river, 
from  which  chamber  a  main  pipe  or  tunnel  must  be  made  for  con- 
ducting the  filtered  water  into  a  well  on  the  river  side,  whence  it  is 
to  be  drawn  up  by  steam  power,  and  distributed  to  the  houses  to  be 
supplied,  by  the  mains  and  branches  at  present  existing. 

The  filtering  chamber  and  apparatus  are  to  be  prepared  by  erect- 
ing a  coffer-dam  in  the  river,  of  sufficient  size  to  inclose  the  whole 
of  the  area  required  for  that  purpose.  This  coffer-dam  will  require 
piles  of  forty-five  feet  in  length.  The  bed  of  the  river,  thus  laid 
dry,  is  to  be  dug  out,  and  a  bed  of  brick-work,  set  in  cement,  laid 
down :  a  floor  must  then  be  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
segment  of  an  arch.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  of  this  floor,  plates  are 
to  be  laid,  and  in  the  inclosed  area,  granite  blocks  placed  3  upon 
these  again,  the  girders  are  to  be  laid,  and  over  these  the  joists, 
which  are  to  support  a  first  layer  of  large  flints.  Upon  these,  suc- 
cessive layers  of  smaller  flints  are  to  be  laid,  each  decreasing  in  size 
as  they  approach  the  bed  of  the  river.  Upon  the  uppermost  of 
these,  a  stratum  of  clean  shingle  is  to  be  deposited ;  then  a  bed  of 
tine  and  very  clean  gravel ;  and  lastly  a  bed  of  filtering  sand,  until 
it  arrives  within  a  foot  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  last  space  must 
then  be  filled  up  uith  clean  gravel;  thereby  forming  a  filtering  bed 
uf  eight  feet  in  depth,  the  tO|)  of  which  will  still  be  four  feet  below 
low  .water  mark.  So  that,  allowing  seven  feet  for  the  timbers  and 
brick-work  below,  and  eighteen  feet  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
the  total  depth  at  high>water  will  be  thirty-seven  feet. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  lithographic  drawing,  which  ex- 
hibits the  sei'eral  parts  of  the  scheme. 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  On  the  Variable  Intensity  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  upon 
it.**  By  Robert  Were  Fox.  Communicated  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
V.P.R.S. 

The  author  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the  vi- 
hratiuns  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  he  undertook  last  summer, 
for  the  purpose  ot  ascertaining  whether  the  intensity  of  its  directive 
force  is  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun, 
or  by  its  declination  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  its  equator.  He 
observed  that  the  magnetic  intensity  is  subject  to  frequent  variations, 
which  are  sonietinics  ^iudden^  and  of  short  duration.     These  anoma- 
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lies  he  has  been  unable  to  refer  to  any  obvious  cause,  except  when 
they  were  accompanied  bv  the  appearance  of  the  aurora  borealiy, 
which  evidently  affected  tlie  needle  on  many  occasions.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  vibrations  of  the  needle  became  less  rapid  with  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  more  so  when  it  was  very  dry.  Changes  of 
the  wind  ana  snow  storms  appeared  also  to  be  attended  with  flue- 
tuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism.  He  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain whether  there  exbted  any  decided  and  constant  difference  in 
the  directive  fbrce  of  each  pole ;  conceiving  that,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  central  magnetic  force,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  woold,  in 
these  northern  latitudes,  be  acted  upon  with  much  ereater  eneigj 
than  the  south  pole.  From  his  observing  tliat  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  two  poles  is  not  always  the  same,  he  infers  the  probability  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  being  derived  from  the  agency  of  electric 
currents  existing  under  its  surface  as  well  as  above  it,  and  that  the 
rapid  fluctuations  in  its  intensity  are  owing  to  meteorological  chanses. 
The  author  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  an  elec- 
trical phenomenon,  and  that  it  usually  moves  during  the  night  nearly 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  during  the  day ; 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  positive  electricity ;  and  that  its  elevatioD 
above  the  earth  is  much  greater  than  a  thousaDfl,  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  miles. 


Printed  by  Richard  i'a>ior,  lUd  I  Jon  Court.  Meet  Slrci>t 
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March  24. 
JOHN  W.  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  V.  P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 

them  • — 

Notices  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.  No.  19.  8vo. 
— Presented  by  the  Society. 

Historical  Researches  on  the  Wars  and  Sports  of  the  Mongols  and 
Romans ;  in  which  Elephants  and  Wild  Beasts  were  employed 
or  slain :  and  the  remarkable  local  agreement  of  History  with 
the  remains  of  such  Animals  found  in  Europe  and  Siberia.  With 
a  Map  and  ten  Plates.  By  John  Ranking,  Esq.  4to. — The  Au- 
thor, 

Historical  Researches  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Bogoti, 
Natchez,  and  Taiomeco  in  the  thirteenth  Century  by  the  Mon- 
gols, accompanied  with  Elephants;  and  the  local  agreement  of 
History  and  Tradition,  with  the  remains  of  Elephants  and  Mas- 
todontes  found  in  the  New  World.  With  Maps  and  Portraits. 
By  the  same.  &vo. — The  Author, 

The  Effects  of  the  principal  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and  of 
Civic  States,  and  Habits  of  Living  on  Health  and  Longevity.  By 
C.  T.  Thackrah,  Esq.  Svo. — The  Author. 

Cases  of  Lithotrity,  or  Examples  of  the  Stone  cured  without  Inci- 
sion ;  followed  by  a  Description  of  the  First  Symptoms  of  the 
Disease.    By  Baron  Heurteioup.  Svo. — The  Author. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Coco-Nut  Tree.  By  J.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.  Svo. 
— The  Author, 

M^moires  de  T Academic  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  P6ters- 
bourg.     Tome  XI.  ^to. 

•- VIme  S6rie.     (Sciences   Math6ma- 

liques.  Physiques  et  Naturelles)  Tome  premier;  Ire,  2rae,  et 
Snie  livraison.  4to. 

VIme  S^rie.    (Sciences   Politiques, 

Histoire,  Philologie)  Tome  premier;  Ire, 2me,  et  Sme  livraison. 
♦to. 

M^moires  present^  k  FAcad^mie  Imp6riale  des  Sciences  de  St. 
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P6rer8bourg  par  divers  Savant,  et  lus  dans  tes  Assemblies.  Tome 

premier;  Ire,  2me,  Sme,  et  4me  livraison.  4to. — The  Academy . 
Rapport  sur  un  Voyage  dans  les  Environs  du  Mont  Elbrouz,  dans  le 

Caucase.     ParM.  KupflPer.  4to. —  The  Acndemy. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten.     No.  177-193.  4to. — Professor  Sdiu- 

machcTy  Foreign  Member ^  R,S. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  <<  Description  of  a  Mountain  Baro- 
meter, the  column  of  which  is  divisible  into  two  portions  for  safer 
and  more  convenient  transport."  By  Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Robin- 
son.   Communicated  by  Captain  Henry  Kater,  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  the  contrivance  described  in  this  paper  is  to  re- 
duce the  length  of  the  barometer,  when  not  in  use,  to  one-half  the 
usual  length  ;  and  to  render  the  position  in  which  it  may  be  carried 
indifferent.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  ce- 
mented into  a  steel  cistern  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  internal 
diameter,  which  is  furnished  with  an  internal  screw,  for  receiving 
a  hardened  steel  screw  and  hemisphere  cemented  to  the  end  of  a 
syphon  tube.  The  long  leg  of  this  tube  has  an  internal  diameter  of 
only  the  six  or  eight  hundredthn  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  further  con- 
tracted at  the  end  to  the  twentv-fifth  of  an  inch,  so  that  no  air  can 
pass  when  the  mercury  is  descending  through  it.  The  shorter  leg 
of  the  syphon  has  the  same  bore  as  the  tube. 

When  the  two  parts  are  screwed  together,  and  the  whole  invert- 
ed, the  mercury  descends  from  the  cistern,  fills  the  long  leg  of  the 
syphon,  and  ascends  to  a  certain  height  in  the  shorter  leg.  Any 
air  that  may  have  existed  in  that  part  of  the  cistern  which  was  not 
occupied  by  the  mercury,  is  collected  in  an  intermediate  space,  ex- 
ternal to  the  column  of  mercury,  and  therefore  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  total  height  of  that  column,  which  is  detennined  solely 
by  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  On  gently  reversing 
the  position  of  the  barometer,  the  mercury  will  repass  from  the 
syphon  into  the  cistern,  where  it  is  confined  by  a  stopper,  as  in  a 
bottle:  and  may  then  be  carried  about  in  any  position  in  perfect 
security. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  further  Expe- 
riments tried  at  Chatham,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  artificial 
Water  Cement,"  by  Brevet-Colonel  C.  W.  Fasley,  of  the  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers,  F.R.S.  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  was  commenced. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  Easter  to  the  1 4th  of  April. 


April  14. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Joseph  Hodgson,  Esq.  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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The  fdlowiiig  Presenti  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

Notice  of  the  Pk-oceedingt  of  the  Zoological  Society.  Feb.  22, 1831 . 
8to. — Praenied  by  the  Society. 

The  Philocophical  Magasine  and  Anoalf  of  Philotophj.  No.  52. 
Sro.— The  Editon, 

The  Herschelian,  or  Companion  to  the  Telescope.  Part  I.  By 
James  Holland,  folio. — The  Author. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  No.  24.  8vo.— TAe  Proprietors. 

The  Christian's  Magazine.  Part  I.  Syo.^The  Editor. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Irish  Society.  8to. — Henry  Schuitest  Esq. 

The  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  btate  of  Public  Opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  World.  Second  Edition.  By 
W.  A.  Markinnon,  Eiq.  F.R.S.  8vo. — The  Author. 

Meeting  of  the  Cultivators  of  Natural  Science  and  Medicine,  at 
Hamburgh,  in  September  1830.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A. 
8vo.—  The  Author. 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  which  regulate  the  Pheno- 
mena of  Organic  and  Animal  Life.  By  George  Calvert  Holland, 
M.D.  8x0.— rA^  Author. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Foetus,  Liver,  and  Spleen.  By  the  same. 
8vOd — The  Author. 

Ornithological  Biography,  or  an  Account  of  the  Habits  of  the  Birds 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  accompanied  by  Descriptions 
of  the  Objects  represented  in  the  Work,  entitled,  The  Birds  of 
America;  and  interspersed  with  Delineations  of  American  Sce- 
nery and  Manners.  By  John  James  Audubon,  Esq.  F.R.S.  8vo. 
— The  Author, 

Almanaque  Ndutico  y  Efemerides  Astronomicas  para  cl  Aiio  de 
1833,  calculadas  para  el  Observatorio  Real  de  Marina  de  la 
Ciudad  de  S.  Fernando.  8vo. —  His  Majesty  the  King  q/  Spain. 

Sammlung  der  vom  8.  May  1817  bis  31.  December  lb27  im  k.  k. 
Convikt-gebaude  nachst  dem  Piaristenkollegium  auf  der  Neustadt 
Frag  Nru.  C.  856,  angestelJten  astronomischen,  meteorologischen 
und  physischen  Beobachtungen  von  C.  Hallaschka,  Dr.  der  Phil, 
u.  s.  w.  4to. — The  Author. 

Recherches  sur  TApparcil  Sternal  des  Oiseaux,  considere  sous  le 
double  rapport  de  TOsteologie  et  de  la  Myologie ;  suivies  d'un 
Essai  contenant  une  distribution  nouvelle  de  ces  Vertebres, 
basee  sur  la  consideration  de  la  Furme  du  Sternum  et  de  ses 
Annexes.  Par  M.  le  Doct.  L'Herminier.  2me  Ed.  8vo. —  The 
Author. 

Colonel  Pasley*s  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  present  paper  is  occupied  with  the  detail  of  the  experiments 
made  by  the  author  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of"  his  former 
inquiry,  already  submitted  to  the  Koyal  Society,  into  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  an  arlilicial  Water  Cement.    These  experiments 
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were  tried  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  fbrmery  and  were  applied  more 
especially  to  the  practical  purposes  of  building.  He  recommends  that 
the  cement  should  not  be  applied  in  two  coats,  the  surfaces  being 
less  likely  to  adhere  when  this  is  done,  than  if  the  whole  cement  it 
applied  at  once.  He  succeeded  in  various  ways,  in  forming  cements 
which  appeared  to  be  the  same,  in  all  their  properties,  with  natural 
cements :  and  he  has  now  employed  them  m  buildings  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  in  situations  sufficiently  exposed  to  the 
weather,  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience  in  the  course  of 
time.  Some  experiments  were  also  made  by  the  author,  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  artificial  lithographic  stone,  by  a  calcined  mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  carbonate  of  magnesia :  but  their  density  could 
not  be  rendered  such  as  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

On  the  whole  he  draws  the  general  conclusion,  that  in  all  attempts 
to  imitate  the  water  cements  of  nature  by  artificial  means,  carbonate 
of  lime  must  be  the  essential  ingredient ;  next  to  which  in  point  of 
importance  are  silica  and  alumina.  The  author  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  very  good  cement  by  uniting  these  three  ingredients.  By  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  either  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  or  of 
the  oxides  of  lead,  or  of  manganese,  the  qualities  of  the  compound 
were  very  much  improved ;  these  latter  ingredients  appearing  to 
produce  a  more  intimate  union  of  all  of  them,  and  a  more  speedy 
and  permanent  induration  of  the  mass. 

A  paper  was  read,  <'  On  the  Meteorological  Observations  made 
at  the  Apartments  of  the  Royal  Society,  during  the  Years  1827, 
1828,  and  1829.**  By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.  V.P.  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  author  first  inquires  into  the  annual  and  diurnal  variations 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  for  the  determination  of  which 
he  takes  the  mean  of  the  observations  in  each  month  made  at  the 
Apartments  of  the  Royal  Society,  during  the  years  1827, 1828,  and 
1829;  and  also  that  deduced  from  Mr.  Bouvard*s  observations,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  rrom 
the  table  given  it  would  appear  that  the  annual  variations  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  diurnal  variations.  A  much  greater  number  of  ob- 
servations than  we  possess  at  present,  made  frequently  and  at  stated 
times  each  day,  are  requisite  before  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion 
can  be  deduced  as  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer.  The  author,  however,  has  attempted  the  inquiry, 
as  far  as  the  limited  range  of  the  present  records  will  allow,  by  clas- 
sifying all  the  observed  heights,  corresponding  to  a  particular  age 
of  the  moon,  as  defined  by  her  transit  taking  place  within  a  given 
half  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  thence  deducing  mean  results,  which  are 
exhibited  in  tables. 

The  results  afforded  by  the  observations  at  Somerset  House 
differ  widely  from  those  obtained  from  corresponding  observations 
made  at  the  Paris  Observatory.  According  to  the  former,  the  ba- 
rometer is  highest  at  new  and  full  moons,  and  lowest  at  the  qua- 
dratures   the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  being  0.08  of  an  inch :  ac- 
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oontiog  to  the  latter,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  aod  the  extent  ii 
onlv  0.05  of  an  inch. 

Lastly,  the  author  endeavours  to  ascertain  how  far  the  barometer 
15  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  gives  in  the  forni  of 
tables  the  mean  results  of  observations  bearing  upon  this  point. 
The  fluctuation,  he  observes,  due  to  this,  is  much  greater  than  that 
due  to  any  other  cause.  The  barometer  is  lowest,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  the  wind  is  in  tiie  rainy  quarters  of  S.W.  and 
W.S. W.  There  are  not  vet  suflBcient  data  for  any  general  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  mfluence  of  electrical  phenomena  on  the 
weather. 


April  21. 
Sir  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Bart.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  Knr.,  P.R.A.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society. 
The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 

tbem  :— 

The  Utility  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  considered,  with  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  Instruction  in  the  Physical  Sciences  into 
the  general  Education  of  Youth.  By  £.  W.  Brayley,  Jun.,  Esq. 
8vo. — Presented  by  tfie  Author, 

On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Remains  of  Elephants,  and  other  Qua- 
drupeds, in  the  Clifis  of  Frozen  Mud,  in  Eschscholtz  Bay,  within 
Beering  s  Strait,  and  in  other  distant  parts  of  the  Shores  of  the 

Arcu'c  Seas.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Buckland,  D.D.  F.R.S.  4to 

The  Author. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Francaise  de  Statistique  Universelle.  *2me 
Livraison.  4to.— T'Ae  Societt/, 

Extrait  du  Bulletin  dela  Society  Francaise  de  Statistique  Universelle. 
Rap|)ort  de  la  Commission  k  laquelle  a  et^  renvoy6  I'examen  du 
projet  de  Souscription  proposee  par  M.  J.  S.  Buckingham  pour 
un  Voyage  de  Circumnavigation  et  de  D^couvertes.  4to. —  The 
Society. 

Journal  de  TAcademie  de  Tlndustrie  Agricole,  Manufacturiere  et 
Commerciale.     No.  1 — 2.  4to. —  The  Academy. 

A  paper  was  read,  **  On  the  Errors  in  the  Course  of  Vessels  oc- 
casioned by  local  attraction,  with  some  remarks  on  the  recent 
loss  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Thetis."     By  Peter  Barlow,  Esq.  F.R.S., 

The  author  observes  that  the  errors  arising  from  the  deviation  of 
the  compass  produced  by  the  attraction  of  ships,  were  formerly 
itiucli  less  considerable  than  at  present,  from  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  iron  existing  in  the  vessel.  The  increase  of  this 
disturbing  force  in  a  modern  ship  of  war  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  immense  proportion  of  iron  now  employed  in  its  construction, 
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by  the  use  of  iron  ballaft  and  iron  Unks^  of  iron  knees,  iron  cableSi 
and  above  all,  of  iron  capstans,  besides  Tarious  other  articles  made 
of  the  same  material,  forming  idtogether  a  very  large  and  powerful 
mwietic  mass. 

The  direction  and  intensity  of  the  deflecting  f  irces  thus  produced, 
Tary  in  different  latitudes  and  on  different  sides  of  the  equator ; 
being  greatest  in  the  highest  latitudes,  where  the  dip  is  consider- 
able, and  when  the  ship  s  course  is  east  or  west :  and  in  high  south- 
em  latitudes,  being  the  rererse  of  what  it  is  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes. In  His  Majesty's  ship  Gloucester,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
example,  the  deviation  of  the  compass  in  the  east  and  west  points 
was  found  to  be,  in  the  British  Channel,  9°  S(/  :  so  that  after  run- 
ning ten  miles,  the  vessel  would  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  southward  of  her  reckoning,  and  so  on  in  proportion  as  the  di- 
stances increased.  An  error  of  this  magnitude,  occurring  in  a  nar- 
row channel  and  in  a  dark  night,  were  it  unknown  or  disregarded, 
might  lead  to  the  most  fatal  consequences ;  and  the  disaster  might 
perhaps  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  a  powerful 
current,  the  existence  of  which  was  before  unknown. 

The  Thetis  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro,  in  December  last,  with  a 
million  of  dollars  on  board,  in  the  finest  weather,  directing  her 
course  to  the  S.E.  The  next  day,  thinking  they  were  clear  ofland, 
they  tacked,  and  were  sailing  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots,  when  the 
first  intimation  they  had  of  being  near  land,  was  the  striking  of  the 
jib-boom  against  a  high  perpendicular  cliff*,  which  broke  the  bow- 
sprit short  off*,  and  sent  all  three  masts  over  the  side  ;  thus  in  a  mo- 
ment bringing  utter  destruction  on  this  fine  vessel  and  her  valuable 
cargo.  I'he  author  shows  that  the  deviation  of  the  compass  arising 
from  the  attraction  of  the  vessel,  was  exactly  of  the  kind  which  was 
likely  to  occasion  this  great  mistake  in  the  ship's  reckoning  :  for 
the  distance  run  by  the  Thetis  being  about  eighty  miles,  if  the 
local  attraction  of  the  vessel  had  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Glou- 
cester, she  would  have  passed  five  miles  nearer  to  Cape  Frio  than 
her  reckoning, — an  error  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fktal  ca- 
tastrophe. The  author  hence  infers  the  importance  of  bestowing 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  influence  of  tlie 
local  attraction  of  vessels,  and  to  the  application  of  the  proper 
means  of  correction. 


April  28. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  ihe  Chair. 

JaTics  Henderson,  Esq.,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at  Bo- 
gota, was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Frcscnus  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them : — 
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Mtooires  de  rAcad^roie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Tlnstitut  de 
France.     Tome  X.  4to. — Presented  by  the  Academy. 

AbhandluDgen  der  Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaflen  zu 
Berlin.  Aus  dem  Jahre  1827.  Nebst  der  Geschichte  der  Aka- 
demie in  diesem  Zeitraum.  4to. — The  Acade^ny, 

The  Atbenanim  Journal  oi'  English  and  Foreign  Literature,  Sci« 
ence,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Nos.  166-182.  (Jan.  to  April,  18S1.) 
4IO.— rib  Editor. 

A  paper  was  read,  '<  On  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ofthe  Mi* 
note  and  Capillary  Vessels.**     By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 

The  author,  considering  the  minute  blood-vessels  as  arteries  or 
HBems,  as  long  as  their  subdivisions  or  junctions  are  attended  with  a 
change  in  their  dimensions,  denominates  them  eapillaries  when  no 
such  change  occurs.  With  the  aid  of  an  achromatic  microscope  of 
Dollond*s,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  differences  existed  be- 
tween  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  circulations,  as  far  as  regards 
these  Tessels.  l)r.  Edwards  had  observed  that  the  batrachian  rep- 
tiles are  speedily  killed  by  immersion  in  hot  water  :  and  the  author 
found  that  although  by  plunging  any  of  the  animals  of  that  order 
into  water  at  \'20^  of  Fsthrenheit  they  are  speedily  deprived  of  all 
power  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  yet  the  action  of  the  heart  con- 
tinues for  a  very  long  time,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  leisurely 
observing  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  without  the  infliction 
of  pain,  and  without  any  disturbance  from  the  struggles  of  the 
animal. 

in  the  fins  and  tail  ofthe  stickleback,  the  number  of  the  capillary 
vessels  is  small,  and  their  distribution  simple :  the  artery  runs  along 
the  border  of  each  ray  till  it  reaches  the  extremity,  when  it  is  re- 
flected, and  becoming  a  vein,  pursues  a  retrograde  course  by  the 
side  of  the  artery.     This  simplicity  in  tlic  mode  of  its  distribution 
corresponds  with  the  simple  nature  of  the  function  of  the  part, 
which  is  merely  an  instrument  for  swimming.     In  the  web  of  the 
frog's  foot,  which  is  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  mechanical 
purposes,  the  system  of  blood-veasels  is  somewhat  more  complex  ; 
the  capillaries  are  more  abundant ;  the  arteries,  which  are  nearly 
equal  in  number  to  the  veins,  pursue  a  more  direct  course ;  and 
the  veins  are  larger  and  more  tortuous.      No  pulsatory  movement 
can  be  perceived  in  the  blood  while  moving  in  the  capillaries  or 
veins,  as  long  as  the  circulation  is  unimpeded  and  in  the  natural 
state.     The  author  was  unable  to  detect  any  anastomoses  between 
the  minute  arteries,  although  they  are  frequent  among  the  veins, 
where  they  give  rise  to  occasional  oscillations  in  the  currents  of 
blood  flowing  through  them :  neither  could  he  discover  any  instance, 
in  the  web  of  the  frog,  of  the  immediate  termination  of  an  artery  in 
a  vein.     The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  retarded  immediately  in  its 
passa^^e  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries,  because  the  united 
capacity  of  the  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  which 
divides  to  form  them.     In  the  mesentery  of  the  toad,  the  distribu- 
tiou  of  iUc  vessels  is  simple,  like  that  of  the  flns  and  tail  of  a  fish. 
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But  in  the  polauxiftry  orginf,  where  the  poqiose  to  be  answered  m 
that  of  diffuiing  the  blood  over  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  sur- 
face, the  arteries  and  the  veins  correspond  to  each  other  in  all  their 
ramifications^  and  their  adjacent  branches  generally  pursue  courses 
parallel  to  each  other.  Their  transition  into  capillaries  is  effected 
with  fewer  subdivisions  than  in  the  case  of  otl^er  arteries.  No  dis- 
position exists  among  these  arteries  to  form  anastomoses  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  veins ;  but  the  intervening  spaces  are  uniformly 
occupied  by  a  close  network  of  capillary  vessels.  The  lung  of  the 
•ahimander  is  simply  vesicular ;  that  of  the  frog  is  cellular,  as  well 
as  vesicular,  and  consequently  presents  greater  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing with  the  microscope  the  course  of  the  vessels  as  they  traverse 
membranes  situated  in  different  planes.  In  the  lungs  of  the  frog, 
the  larger  vessels  pass  chiefly  on  the  external  surface ;  but  in  the 
toad  they  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  margins  of  the  vertical 
meshes.  The  author  concludes  from  his  observations,  that  the  ca- 
pillaries, properly  so  called,  have  no  power  to  contribute  to  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  capillary  circulation  depends  al- 
together upon  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries*  In  cases  of  im- 
peded circulation,  he  observes,  the  pulsatory  movement  of  the  blood 
may  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  arteries,  but  also  in  the  capillary  ves- 
selsy  and  even  in*  the  veins. 

At  nine  o'clock,  pursuant  to  the  Notica  sent  to  the  Fellowa  ac- 
cording to  the  Statutes,  a  ballot  was  taken  for  filling  three  vacancies 
in  the  Council  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Viscount  Melville, 
K.T.,  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B.,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  Dr. 
Goodenough  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  were  appointed  scrutators.  Afker 
examining  the  Balloting  Lists,  they  reported  that  John  Frederick 
Danieil,  George  Dollond,  and  Charles  Konig,  £sqrs.,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Council. 

A  Letter  from  Sir  James  South  to  the  Treasurer  was  read,  stating, 
that  the  Dome  of  the  Building  intended  for  his  large  Equatorial  was 
nearly  completed, and  that  he  would  be  happy  to  show  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  any  day  of  the  week,  between  the  hours  of 
and  five. 


PnDt«d  by  Rtcb«nl  Tnjlor,  Red  Lkmi  Court,  Fleet  Sirest 
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Cbtfks  James  Beverly,  Eaq.  was  elected  a  FeUow  of  the  So- 
deqr. 

The  fidlowing  IVeaeots  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 

Notices  of  the  Pkoceedii^  of  the  Geological  Society.  No.  20.  8to. 

— FraaUed  by  the  Socidy. 
The  Philosophical  Bfti^^ne.    No.  59.  Sro.—The  Editon. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery.  No.  25.  8vo.— 7'A«  PrapriOori. 
Researches  principally  relative  to  the  morbid  and  curative  Effects 

of  Loss  of  Blood.  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  6ro.—The  Author. 
Proposal  of  a  Plan  for  the  investigation  of  the  due  administration 

of  Blood-Letting.    By  the  same.  8vo. — The  Author. 
On  Astronomy,  the  Magnet,  Tides,  ftc,  with  engraved  Illustrations. 

By  Thomas  Hedgcodc,  R.N.  8vo.—  ne  Author. 

A  paper  was  read,  '<  On  the  eflfect  of  Water,  raised  to  Tempera* 
tares  moderately  higher  than  that  of  the  Atmosphere,  upon  Batra- 
chian  ReptUes.'^    By  MarshaU  Hall,  M.D.,  &c. 

Dr.  Edwards  had  found,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  the  batra- 
chian  reptiles,  when  immersed  in  hot  water,  live  for  a  shorter  time 
b  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  higher ;  and  that 
tt  108°  of  Fahrenheit  they  die  almost  instantaneously.  The  author 
of  the  present  paper  observes,  that  the  extinction  of  life  in  these  cases 
is  owing  to  a  cause  of  a  more  immediately  destructive  agency  than 
the  mere  suspension  of  respiration  :  he  finds  that  if  only  the  head  of 
the  animal  is  placed  under  water  of  120°,  the  animal  struggles,  but 
soon  ceases  to  move;  but  if  the  spine  as  well  as  the  limbs  be  immersed, 
coovulsions  supervene,  and  the  muscles  become  rieid  :  in  both  cases 
the  action  of  the  heart  continues.  If  one  of  the  hmbs,  which  after 
the  extinction  of  sensibility  still  remains  flexible,  be  separated  from 
the  body,  and  placed  in  water  of  120°,  its  muscles  contract  and  be- 
come rigid;  this  effect  taking  place  first  in  the  superficial,  and  next 
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in  the  deq>  seated  muscles.  When  the  nenre,  separated  from  the 
other  parts,  was  alone  placed  in  hot  water,  the  muscles  were  not  af- 
fected: and  when  the  muscles  had  been  made  to  con  tract  by  hot  water, 
they  were  no  longer  capable  of  being  aflPected  bv  irritations  applied 
to  the  nerve.  The  heart  removed  from  the  body,  and  placed  in  hot 
water,  gradually  contracted  and  remained  rigid.  Hence  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  death  of  the  animal,  when  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
application  of  heat  to  the  surface,  is  not  owing  to  asphyxia,  but  to 
a  positive  agency,  destroying  the  functions  of  the  nerrous  and  mus- 
cular systems;  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion  being  affected  in 
like  manner  with  those  of  voluntary  motion. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  an  *'  Account  of  a  new  mode  of  pro- 
pelling Vessels.**  By  Mr.  Wm.  Hale.  Communicated  by  Richard 
Penn,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  author  ascribes  the  want  of  success  which  has  hitherto  attend- 
ed all  attempts  to  propel  vessels  by  a  discharge  of  water  from  the 
stem,  to  the  injudicious  plan  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  not  to 
any  defect  in  the  principle  itself:  for  he  considers  that  tbe  reaction 
upon  the  vessel  from  which  a  volume  of  water  is  thrown,  depends  in 
no  degree  on  the  resistance  it  nieets  with  from  the  medium  into 
which  it  is  ejected,  but  simply  upon  the  momentum  given  to  the 
mass.  The  author  proposes  to  accomplish  the  object  of  propelling 
water  by  means  of  an  mstrument  having  the  form  of  an  eccentric 
curve,  resembling  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  made  to  revolve  on  an 
axis.  The  resistance  offered  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  immersed 
results  from  the  different  distances  of  the  two  ends  of  the  spiral  pro* 
peller  from  the  axis.  This  propeller  acts  in  a  box  having  also  a 
somewhat  spiral  form,  and  the  space  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
spiral,  after  describing  one  turn,  is  open  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  the 
water  driven  out  by  the  propeller.  The  bottom  of  the  box  has  a 
circular  aperture,  of  which  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  tbe 
shorter  end  of  the  propeller  from  the  axis.  The  water  within  this 
circle  meets  with  no  resistance  until  it  arrives  at  the  line  joining  the 
two  extremities  of  the  propeller,  when  it  is  immediately  acted  upon 
by  the  eccentric  curved  surface  of  the  propeller. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  <<  Additional  thoughts  on  the  use  of 
the  Ganglions  in  furnishing  Electricity  for  the  production  of  Animal 
Secretions.**     By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  considering  animal  heat  as  depending  on  the  gang- 
lions, infers  from  the  analogy  of  the  structure  of  the  abdominal 
ganglia  with  the  electrical  organs  of  fishes,  that  animal  heat  arises 
from  the  electricity  supplied  by  these  ganglions. 
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May  12. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

PresideDt,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  George  William  Manbj  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them : — 

Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Notices  of  Proceedings.  Vol.2.  Nos. 
2  and  S.  8vo. 

— Charterand  Bye- Laws,  1831.   12mo. 

— Presented  by  the  Society. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.  No.  8.  New  Series.  (April 
18S1.)  8vo — David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Scientific  Labours  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gregor,  M.A.  By  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  8vo. — J.  G. 
Children^  Esq,  Sec,  R.S. 

Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Fossil  Deer  of  Ireland,  Cervus 
Megaceros.  By  John  Hart,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. —  The  AtUhor. 

A  Key  to  Bonny  castles  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical ;  con- 
taining Solutions  to  all  the  Problems,  with  references.  8vo.  By 
Griffith  Davies,  Esq. —  The  Author, 

Recueil  de  Planches  de  Petrifications  Remarquables.  Pur  Leopold 
de  Buch.  Premier  Cahier.  folio. — l^he  Author. 

A  paper  was  read,  "  On  a  peculiar  class  of  Acoustical  Figures ; 
and  on  certain  forms  assumed  by  groups  of  particles  upon  vibra- 
ting elastic  surfaces."  By  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.L, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
kc. 

When  elastic  plates  on  which  sand  has  been  strewed  are  thrown 
into  sonorous  vibrations,  the  grains  oi'  sand  arrange  themselves  in 
iines  which  indicate  the  quiescent  parts  of  the  plate,  and  have  been 
called  the  nodal  lines.     This  fact  was  discovered  by  Chladni,  who 
also  observed  that  the  minute  shavings  cut  by  the  edge  of  a  glass 
plate  from  the  hairs  of  the  violin  bow  employed  to  produce  the  vi- 
bration,  collected  together  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  that  were 
most  violently  agitated,  that  is,  at  the  middle  of  the  lines  of  oscilla- 
tion, or  portions  into  which  the  plate  is  divided  by  the  nodal  lines. 
The  isanie  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  jycopodium,  or  any  other 
^ery  light  and  finely  divided  powder.     This  subjvct   wa.s   investi- 
gated by  M.  Savart,  who,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Uuyal  Acaileniy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  the  year  1S17,  endeavoured  to  account  tor  this 
latter  class  of  phenomena  by  deducing  from  the  primary  divisions 
ot  the  parts  of  vibrating  bodies,  certain  stconilary  modes  of  divi 
i>ion,  comprising  parts  that  remain  horizontal  during  every  stage  of 
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the  vibration,  and  which  therefore  may  admitof  the  lettlement  there 
of  light  powders,  while  heavier  powders  can  be  stationary  only  at 
the  points  of  absolute  rest. 

This  explanation  not  appearing  to  the  author  to  be  satisfiictotyy 
he  made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  which  are  detailed  at  length 
in  the  present  paper,  showing  that  the  immediate  cause  of  thoe 
motions  exists  in  the  surrounding  medium,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  currents  arising  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  plate,  while 
vibrating  upon  that  portion  of  the  medium  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  plate.  These  currents  are  directed  from  the  quiescent  lines 
towards  those  parts  where  the  oscillation  is  the  greatest,  and  meet- 
ing fron)  opposite  sides  at  these  central  points,  thence  proceed  p^- 
gendicularly  from  the  vibrating  surface  to  a  certain  distance ;  and 
naliy,  receding  from  each  other,  return  again  in  a  direction  to- 
wards the  nodal  lines.  The  combination  of  these  motions  consti* 
tutes  vortices  carrying  with  them  any  light  particles  which  may  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  currents.  While  in  motion,  the  powders  sustained 
by  these  vortices  appear  in  the  form  of  clouds,  the  particles  of  which 
have  among  themselves  an  intestine  motion  of  revolution,  rising  in 
the  centre  of  the  heap,  and  rolling  down  ag^n  on  the  outer  sides. 
The  powders  are  collected  in  the  same  situations  on  the  vibrating 
plate,  although  the  plate  may  be  considerably  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  remain  there  even  when  the  inclination  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  grains  of  sand  from  resting  on  the  nodal  lines.  A  piece  of 
gold  leaf  laid  upon  the  plate  was  raised  up  in  the  form  of  a  blister 
at  that  part  which  corresponded  with  the  centre  of  the  clouds,  even 
to  the  height  of  one- twelfth  of  an  inch. 

On  attaching  small  pieces  of  card  to  different  parts  of  the  surftce 
of  the  vibrating  plate,  the  currents  of  air  are  modified  in  various 
ways,  as  shown  by  the  different  positions  of  the  clouds,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  partial  accumulations  of  the  powders.  When  a  tuning- 
fork  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  a  little  powder  of  lycopodiuro  is 
sprinkled  over  it,  the  powder  collects  into  clouds  on  the  middle  of 
the  upper  surface,  and  also  forms  heaps  along  its  sides,  exhibiting 
in  a  striking  manner  the  intestine  revolution  of  their  particles.  These 
effects  are  also  well  illustrated  by  vibrating  membranes  ;  for  which 
purpose  a  piece  of  parchment  was  stretched,  and  tied  while  moist 
over  the  mouth  of  a  funnel,  and  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  horse- 
hair, having  a  knot  at  the  end,  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  parchment ;  the  hair  bemg  drawn  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  to  which  a  little  powdered  rosin  was  previously  applied. 
The  phenomena  were  still  more  conspicuous  when  the  parchment 
was  made  to  vibrate  under  a  glass  plate  held  near  it.  When  the 
interval  between  the  membrane  and  the  glass  plate  was  very  small, 
the  whole  of  the  powder  was  sometimes  blown  out  at  the  edge,  in 
consequence  oi  the  vibrating  membrane  acting  as  a  bellows. 

Ueasoning  from  the  theory  which  the  author  had  framed  in  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena,  he  conceived  that  if  the  currents 
were  weakened  bj  placing  the  apparatus  in  rarefied  air,  they  would 
no  longer  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  light  powders,  which  would 
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then  be  collected,  like  the  heavy  powders  in  air,  at  the  nodal  lines. 
In  a  denser  medium,  such  as  water,  the  reverse  should  happen  ;  the 
heavy  powders  should  be  carried  along  by  the  more  powerful  cur- 
rents then  produced,  and  would  accumulate  in  the  vibrating  parts. 
All  these  conclusions  were  found  to  be  fully  verified  by  actual  ex- 
periment. 


May  19. 

JOHN  W.  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  M.A.,V.  P.  &  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 
them: — 

The  Astronomical  Remembrancer.  Proposed  by  Captain  W.  H. 
Smyth,  R.N.,  F.R.S. :  exhibiting  the  Magnitude,  Declination^ 
Right  Ascension,  and  Passage  in  mean  time  over  the  Meridian, 
of  one  Hundred  of  the  Principal  Fixed  Stars. — Presented  by  G. 
DoUond,  Es^,,  F.R.S. 

A  Narrative  o^  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Sinde ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Hi- 
story of  Cutch,  from  its  first  connection  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  1819 ;  and  some 
Remarks  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Bhooj.  By  James 
Burnes,  Esq.Svo. —  The  Author ;  through  Joseph  Hume,  Est/.  F.R,S, 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don. 8vo. — The  College. 

Catalogue  of  the  Contents  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  Part  III. :  comprehending  the  Human  and 
Comparative  Osteology.  4lo. — The  College. 

A  Cast  from  the  Marble  Bust  of  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.  F.R.S.  exe- 
cuted by  E.  H.  Bailey,  R.A. — Richard  HoUier,  Esq. 

A  Portrait  of  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.  F.R.S.  engraved  by  Cousins 
from  the  Painting  by  Pickersgill. — Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Son. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  A  Table  facilitating  the  Compu- 
tations relative  to  Suspension  Bridges."  By  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
V.P.R.S. 

The  table  here  communicated  is  supplementary  to  those  accom- 
panying the  paper  "  On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Suspension 
Bridges,"  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1826,  and  is  deduced  from  the  first  of  the  tables  there  given  j  but 
admits  of  a  far  more  ready  application  than  the  former  to  all  cases 
of  practical  investigation.     It  consists  of  five  columns,  exhibiting 
respectively  the  deflections  or  versed  sines  of  the  curve;  the  lengths 
of ihe  chains;  the  tension  at  the  middle  points,  or  apices  of  the 
curve;  the  tensions  at  the  extremities ;  and  the  angles  made  by  the 
chains  with  the  horizon  at  the  extremities. 

A  paprr   was  read,  entitled,  *' Researches  in  Physical  Astro- 
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nomy  .*'    By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.  V.P.  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

The  first  jput  of  this  paper  relates  to  the  theovj  of  the  moon. 
The  metboo  of  solution  pursued  by  Clairaut  consisted  in  the  inte- 
gration of  differential  equations,  in  which  the  true  longitude  of  the 
moon  is  the  independent  Tariable:  the  time  is  then  obtained  in 
terms  of  the  true  longitude ;  and  by  the  rerersion  of  series,  the  lon- 
gitude afterwards  obtained  in  terms  of  the  time.  This  method 
is  the  one  adopted  by  Mayer,  Laplace,  and  Damoiseao.  The  au- 
thor has  been  led,  by  reflecting  on  the  difficulties  of  this  problem, 
to  beliere  that  the  integration  c^  the  differential  equations  in  which 
the  time  is  the  independent  variable  would  be  at  least  as  easy  ai 
the  former  process ;  and  it  would  possess  the  adnmtage  of  employing 
the  same  system  of  eouations  for  the  moon  as  for  the  planets.  The 
lunar  theory  proposed  by  the  author,  and  developed  m  this  paper, 
is  an  extension  of  the  equations  given  in  his  former  Researches  in 
Physical  Astronomy,  already  published  in  the  Philosophical  Tram- 
actions  ;  by  including  those  terms,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  are  sensible ;  and  by  sup- 
pressing those  which  are  insensible  from  the  great  distance  of  toe 
sun,  the  disturbing  body.  He  has  not  yet  attempted  to  obtain  nu- 
merical results,  but  proposes  at  some  future  time  to  engage  in  their 
computation. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  he  investigates  theprecesaiooof 
the  equinoxes,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  revolves  in  a  re- 
sisting medium  ;  an  investigation  which  may  also  be  considered  as 
a  sequel  to  the  author's  last  paper  on  Physical  Astronomy.  The 
effects  of  the  resistance  of  such  a  medium  is  to  increase  the  latitude 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  (reckoned  from  the  equator  of  the  figure) 
till  it  reaches  90'^.  Such  is  now  the  condition  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth  :  but  as  the  chances  are  infinitely  great  against  ihis  having 
been  its  original  position,  may  not  its  attainment  of  this  position  be 
ascribed  to  the  resistance  of  a  medium  of  small  density  acting  for 
a  great  length  of  time, — a  supposition  which  may  account  for  many 
geological  indications  of  changes  having  taken  place  in  the  climates 
of  the  earth  ?  The  operation  of  such  a  cause  would  be  also  sen- 
sible in  the  case  of  comets :  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  Halleian  comet  of  1759  is  known,  would  appear  to 
afford  a  favourable  opportunity  of  verifying  this  hypothesis. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled, ''  An  Account  of  the  Construction  and 
Verification  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Yard  for  the  Royal  Society.** 
By  Captain  Henry  Kater,  F.R.S. 

The  scale  of  the  standard,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  this 
paper,  is  constructed  in  a  manner  described  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1830.  The  support  is  of  brass  40  inches  long, 
17.5  inches  wide,  and  OG  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  brass  plate 
seven-hundredths  of  an  inch  thick  was  made  to  slide  freely  upon  the 
support  in  a  dove-tail  groove  formed  by  two  side  |)late>,  and  was 
then  fixed  to  the  support  by  a  screw  passing  through  its  middle 
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riiis.  plate  carries  the  diTisiont,  which  are  fine  dots  upon  gold  discs 
et  into  the  brass;  the  scale  is  divided  into  inches,  and  there  is  one 
nch  to  the  left  of  sero,  which  is  subdivided  into  tenths.  The  scale 
•  the  work  of  Mr.  DoUond.  The  paper  is  concluded  by  an  account 
»f  the  precautions  which  were  taken  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
ilane  surface  on  which  the  bar  rested,  while  the  comparisons  were 
nade  with  the  microscopic  apparatus  described  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1821.    The  results  are  given  in  a  table. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  ^*  An  Experimental  Examination  of 
he  fi^ood  found  in  the  Vena  Portse.**  By  James  Thackeray,  M.D. 
Communicated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.  V.P.R.S. 

The  author,  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  the 
ilood,  was  led  to  notice  some  peculiarities  in  the  contents  of  the 
rena  portse,  and  to  investigate  this  subject  more  minutely*  The 
esults  of  the  experiments  which  he  made  for  this  purpose  are 
MeBj  the  following.  The  blood  contained  in  the  vena  ports  is 
iarker  than  that  of  the  other  veins,  inclining  more  to  a  ruddy  hue 
liaa  to  the  Modena  red.  Being  less  homogeneous,  it  has  the  ap- 
learance  of  being  Jess  perfectly  elaborated.  Its  specific  gravity  was 
mud  to  be  very  variable,  but  it  is  in  general  less  than  ordinary 
renous  blood.  It  coagulates  much  more  quickly,  and  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  serum,  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  al- 
bomen,  than  blood  taken  from  other  veins.  The  serum  obtained 
from  it  is  redder  than  common  serum,  in  consequence  of  its  retain- 
ing much  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood :  it  has  also  a  greater 
ipecific  gravity,  and  yields,  on  exsiccation,  a  greater  weight  of  solid 
matter.  On  the  application  of  heat,  it  concretes  more  quickly,  but 
much  less  completely,  than  blood  from  the  jugular  vein  ;  which  pe- 
culiarities are  attributed  by  the  author  to  the  different  state  and 
imperfect  formation  of  the  albumen  contained  in  it.  llie  crassa- 
mentum  of  the  blood  from  the  vena  portae  does  not  expel  its  serum 
10  fully  as  blood  from  other  vessels;  but  it  remains  a  soft  mass, 
unless  artificial  means  be  employed,  and  it  yields  a  considerably 
smaller  quantity  of  fibrin. 

The  Ballot  for  William  Snow  Harris,  Esq.,  which  should  have 
been  taken  at  this  Meeting,  was  postponed  to  the  next  Meeting,  in 
consequence  of  there  not  being  twenty-one  Members  present. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  Whitsuntide  to  the  2nd  of 

June. 


June  2. 
Sir  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Bart.  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Snow  Harris,  Esq.,  and  William  Wilkins,  Esq.  R.A., 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  for 

them : — 
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The  Journal  of  the  Roval  Institution  of  Grett  Britain.    No.  III. 

8vo. — Presented  by  tne  IndihitioH. 
The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Joiinial»  exhibiting  a  View  of 

the  progressive  DiscoTeries  and  IroproTements  in  the  Sciences 

and  the  Arts.    Conducted  by  Professor  Jameson.  Nos.  19  and  80. 

(Oct.  ISSO^March  18S1.)  S^o.—Prqfeuor  Jameson,  F.R.S. 
The  Philosophical  Magasine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy.    No.  54. 

S^o.^The  Ediiars. 
The  Englishman's  Magazine.    No.  I.  S^o^-^The  PuUishers, 
National  Portrait  Grallery.  Part  ^^,—Tke  Propnet<yrs. 
Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  Monthly  Repertory  of  Painting*  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture  and  Engraving.    Nos.  1—4.  8vo. — The  Pub' 

Usher. 
Two  Views  of  the  Clifton  SuspensioQ  Bridge ;  proposedto  be  erected 

according  to  the  design,  and  under  the  Directions  of  I.  Brand, 

Jnn.  Civil  Engineer,  F.R.S.— /.  K.  Brumd,  Esq.  RILS. 
A  Portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  F.BLSn  eomved  by 

Turner  from  the  Painting  by  Sir  T.  LawrencCi* — Mrs.Yoitmg. 
Criteria  for  determining  in  whid  Version  of  the  Holy  Scripcnres 

the  original  Hebrew  Computation  of  Time  is  contained ;  with  the 

seras  of  corruption.  By  J.  Cullimore,  M.R.&L.  Svo.— Z*Ae  Am^ 

thor. 
A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edmbur^ h  Review,  in  Answer  to  Us 

Criticism  on  <<  A  Journal  down  the  nver  MsanmotSf^  Ac— By  H. 

L  Maw,  Lieut.  R.N.  8ro,— The  Author. 
Die  Farben.  Entdeckungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  phjsikalisdier  Farben* 

lelire  durch  Versuche  dargethan.  Von  Dr.  Jacob  Roaz.  Drktes 

Heft.  Svo^— rA«  late  Author. 

A  paper  was  read,  "  On  the  Caves  and  Fissures  in  the  western 
district  of  the  Mendip  Hills."  By  the  Rev.  David  WiUiama,  A.M. 
F.G.S.,  Rector  of  the  parishes  of*Bleadon  and  Kinpston*Sciuiioor, 
in  tlie  County  of  Somerset.  Communicated  by  DaviesGilbm,  Eso. 
V.P.R.S. 

[The  Abstract  will  be  given  in  No.  5.  Supplement] 
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June  8. 
Sift  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Bart.  VJ".,  m  the  Chur. 


A  paper  wm  read,  "  On  the  Caves  and  FiMuree  in  the  Wetteru 
yMcL  of  the  Mendip  Hilb.**  Bt  the  Her.  David  WiUianit,  A.M. 
IGA,  Beetor  of  the  pariihei  of  jNeadon  and  Kingtton-Seaiuoor, 
I  die  Conntjr  of  Somenet.  Connnunicated  by  Daviea  Gilbert,  Km. 

Tbe  fint  cavern  deacribcd  in  this  neper  it  aitiiated  at  Uphill,  at 
ha  verjT  weatem  ezttemity  of  the  Mendip  fiilla.  lu  preient  en- 
lanoe  la  about  nddway  m  a  mural  Hauce  of  transition  limestone, 
boot  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  fissure  leading  into  it  is  nearly 
ertical,  and  was  discovered  br  some  quarry-men  casually  inti^*- 
ecting  it.  Some  bones  and  teeth  being  found  there,  the  author  was 
adooed  to  pursue  the  exploration  of  the  fissure ;  in  the  course  of 
rfaich  he  discovered  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  hyena,  bear,  ux, 
KMae,  hog,  fox,  polecat,  rat  and  mouse,  and  also  of  birds,  llie  bones 
if  the  animals  irf'the  larger  species  were  so  gnawed  and  splintered, 
od  evidently  of  such  ancient  fracture,  that  no  doubt  could  exist  of 
he  cave  having  been  a  hyarna's  den,  similar  to  Kirkdale  and  Kent's 
Hole.  All  the  ancient  remains  were  found  in  the  upper  regions  of 
iie  fisrare,  and  were  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  detritus,  as  not  tu 
)e  extracted  without  difficulty  with  the  pick-axe.  Further  on  he 
f(Hind  a  wet  tenacious  loam,  abounding  with  an  innumerable  quan. 
tity  of  bones,  belonging  exclusively  to  birds.  After  working  six 
dtjTS  he  came  to  a  cavern,  ten  or  twelve  feet  hij^h,  extending  about 
forty  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  varying  from  eight  to  twenty 
fieet  from  east  to  west ;  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  boned 
of  sheep:  and  on  digging  into  the  mud  and  sand  of  which  it  con- 
listed,  the  bones  of  sheep,  birds,  cuttle-fitih,  and  foxes,  were  dit^co- 
vered.  Some  fine  stalactites  depended  from  the  roof,  and  partial 
spots  of  stalagmite  appeared  on  the  floor.  In  a  fissure  that  branched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  main  entrance  there  were  found,  among  the 
nnd,  a  piece  of  black  Roman  pottery,  and  two  coins,  one  of  Didius 
Julianus,  and  the  other  of  Juliu  Mannnxa,  togcdier  with  bones  of 
^hcfp,  cuttle-fish,  foxes,  and  birds. 

Ilic  author  conbidt-rs  ihal  there  irxist  evidences  of  the  operation 
'^  water  at  three  distinct  periods  of  time ; — the  first  iudicutcd  by 
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the  bones  of  the  hyaena,  and  the  other  gnawed  bones  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  diluvial  detritus :  the  second,  when  sand  was  depo- 
sited by  the  sea  in  the  second  fissure,  that  washed  in  through  the 
vertical  chimney,  and  that  inundated  the  whole  valley  up  to  Glas- 
tonbury :  the  third  irruption  of  the  sea  occurring  within  these  fif- 
teen hundred  years,  and  choking  up  the  adit  from  the  level  by  which 
the  sheep  and  foxes  had  entered,  floating  in  the  bones  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, and  depositing  the  thin  crust  of  mud  which  covered  the  sand. 
The  coins  and  pottery  he  supposes  to  have  been  introduced  through 
this  entrance  from  the  level. 

The  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  Hutton  caverns,  situated 
on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  range,  commonly  called  Bleadon 
Hill.  This  cavern  had  been  discovered  some  time  ago  and  noticcil 
by  Mr.  Catcott  in  his  *' Treatise  on  the  Deluge:"  but  afterwards  it 
became  inaccessible  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  and  sides.  I1ie 
author,  led  by  some  indications  of  pieces  of  ancient  bones  in  the 
rubbish  of  some  old  pits,  sought  for  this  cavern  by  sinking  a  shaf>, 
and  succeeded  in  opening  into  it.  The  chambers  he  reached  arc 
probably  the  western  extremity  of  a  very  extensive  range  of  ca- 
verns, occurring  in  a  region  bearing  marks  of  great  disturbance, 
abounding  in  chasms  and  fissures,  and  containing  a  great  number 
of  bones.  The  principal  of  those  discovered  belong  to  the  elephant, 
tiger,  hyaena,  wolf,  boar,  horse,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  and 
bird.  No  trace  of  the  bones  of  the  ox  were  discovered  here,  al- 
though in  the  cave  at  Banwell  Hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  they 
abound ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  vestige  of  the  horse  is  met 
with. 

Among  the  remarkable  specimens  found  in  the  Hutton  caverns 
were  the  milk-teeth  and  other  remains  of  a  calf  elephant  about  two 
years  old,  and  those  of  a  young  tiger  just  shedding  its  milk-teeth; 
and  also  the  molares  of  a  young  hcrse  that  were  casting  their  coro- 
nary surfaces; — the  remains  of  two  hyaenas  of  the  extinct  species  ; 
and  two  or  three  balls  of  album  graecum. 

The  Banwell  caves,  lying  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Hutton,  are 
next  described.  They  are  the  property  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells ;  and  contain  remains  of  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  deer, 
and  ox.  Of  the  bear  there  are  at  least  two  species ;  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  Ursus  spelieus  of  Blumenbach,  and  must  have 
been  an  animal  of  immense  size  and  strength.  These  remains  were, 
in  general,  not  associated  according  to  the  animals  they  belonged 
to,  but  indiscriminately  dispersed :  thus  th^  head  of  a  bear  lay  by  the 
femur  of  an  ox,  and  the  jaw  of  a  wolf  lay  by  the  antler  ot  a  deer. 
Hence  the  author  infers  that  these  bones,  after  accumulating  for 
ages,  were  carried  in  by  a  tumultuous  rush  of  waters,  and  mingled 
together  before  their  final  deposition.  He  concludes  that  the  se- 
veral animals  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the  Banwell  and  Bur- 
lington caves  belonged  to  a  very  different  age  and  period  from 
those  found  at  Hutton  and  Uphill. 

An  account  is  also  given  of  two  caves  at  Burrington  Coomb, 
lying  about  six  miles  to  the  east  oi' Banwell,  in  one  of  which,  though 
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similar  in  appearance  to  the  caves  already  described,  no  ante- 
diluvian remains  of  animals  have  been  found.  Several  human 
skeletons,  and  flint  knives  and  celts,  were  discovered  there  by  Mr. 
Williams ;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  had  formerly  been 
used  as  a  burying-ground.  In  the  upper  caverns,  remains  of  the  bear, 
dk  and  polecat,  were  discovered ;  the  two  former  evidently  of  the 
extinct  species. 
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of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Sodetj.    Vol.  S, 
Pkrt  S;  and  VoL  4,  Part  1.  4to.— /Vrteiitaf  hf  the  Sodefy. 
Zoological  Society. — Re|>ort  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  1831. 

Notices  of  Proceedings  (March  8  to  May  10^ 


1831).  Svo.— JAe  Society. 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. — Annual  Report  for  1830.  8vo. 

^Tke  Soddy. 
Aitronomical  Obsenrations  made  at  the  Raddiffis  Obserratory, 

Oxford;  from  April  30,  1830,  to  April  30,  1831.     By  Professor 

Rigaud,  F.R.S.,  folio  MS.— ^Ae  Raddiffe  Trustees. 
Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  o£  Cambridge. 

By  G.  B.  Airy,  M.A.  Vol.  3:  1830.  ^to.^  Professor  Airy. 
A  new  illustrated  Road  Book  of  the  Route  from  London  to  Naples, 

containing  Twenty-four  highly  finished  Views.  Part  1.    London 

to  Paris.    By  W.  Brockedoo,  Esq.  8vo. — The  Author. 
A  Volume  containing  various  Documents,  and  a  Lecture,  relative 

to  the  Prevention  of  Shipwreck ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Extinction 

and  Prevention  of  destructive  Fires.    By  Captain  G.  V^.  Manby. 

8fo. —  The  Author. 
Nuovo  Desideratum  di  Chine  Vere  e  di  Specie  Affini,  di  V.  L.  Brera, 

M.D.  4to.— rAf  Author. 
The  Valley  of  Gosau  in  the  Salzburgh  Alps;  drawn  from  Nature, 

and  on  Stone,  by  Charlotte  Murchison.    (Two  impressions.) — 

Mrs.  Murchison. 
A  Portrait  Sketch  of  Frederick  Albert  Winsor,  Ori^nator  of  Public 

Gas  Lighting,  and  Founder  of  the  first  established  Gas  Light 

Companies  in  England  and  in  France. — F.  A.  Winsor ^  Esq, 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  '<  Researches  in  Physical  Astronomy .'^ 
By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  author  extends,  in  the  present  paper,  the  equations  he  has 
already  given  for  determining  the  planetary  inequalities,  as  far  as  the 
terms  depending  on  the  squares  and  products  of  the  eccentricities,  to 
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the  terms  depending  on  the  cubes  of  the  eccentricities  and  quantities 
of  that  order,  which  he  does  by  means  of  a  table,  similar  to  the  one 
given  in  his  lunar  theory;  and  applies  them  particularly  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter,  or  at  least  such  part  of  it 
as  depends  on  the  first  power  of  the  disturbing  force.  That  part  which 
depends  on  the  square  of  the  disturbing  force  may,  he  thinks,  be  most 
easily  calculated  by  the  methods  given  in  his  lunar  theory.  He  re- 
commends it  as  particularly  convenient  to  designate  the  arguments 
of  the  planetary  disturbances  by  indices.  The  bulk  of  the  paper  is 
occupied  by  the  tables,  and  by  examples  demonstrating  their  use. 

A  paper  was  read, "  On  the  Theory  of  the  Elliptic  Tranacendents.*' 
By  James  Ivory,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Fagnani  discovered  that  the  two  arcs  of  the  periphery  of  a  given 
ellipse  may  be  determined  in  many  ways,  so  that  their  diference  shall 
be  equal  to  an  assignable  straight  line  -,  and  proved  that  any  arc  of 
a  lemniscate,  like  that  of  a  circle,  may  be  multiplified  any  number 
of  times,  or  may  be  subdivided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  by 
finite  algebraic  equations.  What  he  had  accomplished  with  respect 
to  the  arcs  of  the  lemniscates,  which  are  expressed  by  a  particular 
elliptic  integral,  Euler  extended  to  all  transcendents  of  the  same  class. 
Landen  showed  that  the  arcs  of  the  hyperbola  may  be  reduced,  by  a 
proper  transformation,  to  those  of  an  ellipse.  Lagrange  furnished  us 
with  a  general  method  for  changing  an  elliptic  function  into  another 
having  a  different  modulus;  a  process  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
numerical  calculation  of  this  class  of  integrals.  Legcndre  distributed 
the  elliptic  functions  into  distinct  classes,  and  reduced  them  to  a  re- 
gular theory,  developing^ many  of  their  properties  which  were  before 
unknown,  and  introducing  many  important  additions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  theory.  Mr.  Abel  of  Christiana  happily  conceived  the 
idea  of  expressing  the  amplitude  of  an  elliptic  function  in  terms  of 
the  function  itself,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  new  and  useful 
properties.  Mr.  Jacobi  proved,  by  a  different  method,  that  an  elliptic 
function  may  be  transformed  in  innumerable  ways  into  another  similar 
function,  to  which  it  bears  constantly  the  same  proportion.  But  hb 
demonstrations  require  long  and  complicated  calculations;  and  the 
train  of  deductions  he  pursues  does  not  lead  naturally  to  the  truths 
which  are  proved,  nor  does  it  present  in  a  connected  view  all  the 
conclufiions  which  the  theory  embraces.  The  author  of  the  present 
paper  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  theory  in  its  full  extent,  and 
deduces  all  the  connected  truths  from  the  same  principle.  He  finds 
that  the  sines  or  cosines  of  the  amplitudes,  used  in  the  transformations, 
are  analogous  to  the  sines  or  cosines  of  two  circular  arcs,  one  of  which 
is  a  multiple  of  the  other;  so  that  the  former  quantities  are  changed 
into  the  latter  when  the  modulus  is  supposed  to  vanish  in  the  alge- 
braic expression.  Hence  he  is  enabled  to  transfer  to  the  elliptic 
transcendents  the  same  methods  of  investigation  that  succeed  in  the 
circle:  a  procedure  which  renders  the  demonstrations  considerably 
shorter,  and  which  removes  most  of  the  difficulties,  in  consequence 
of  the  close  analogy  that  subsists  between  the  two  cases. 
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A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  ''An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the 
l^henomenaof  Endosmoseand  Exosmose."  By  William  Ritchie,  Esq., 
Vf.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
ion  of  Great  Britain. 

M.  Porret  had,  in  the  year  1816,  announced  the  discovery,  that  if 
i  vessel  containing  water  be  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  dia- 
phragm of  bbiddefy  and  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  the  water  would 
ise  DO  the  negative  side  above  its  level  in  the  positive  compartment. 
\A,  Dutrochet  discovered,  that  if  alcohol  be  placed  in  one  of  the  cham- 
perty and  water  in  the  other,  without  employing  the  voltaic  battery, 
he  water  will  percolate  through  the  bladder,  and  the  fluid  will  rise  in 
he  chamber  containing  the  alcohol:  an  action  to  which  he  gave  the 
lames  of  Endosmose  and  Exosmose,  according  to  its  direction  with 
"egard  to  the  side  of  the  membrane  considered ;  comparing  its  two 
(ides  to  those  of  a  Leyden  jar  in  opposite  electrical  states.  This 
ilectrical  theory  has  been  combated  by  M.  Poisson:  but  tlie  true  ex- 
^Itoation  of  this  singular  phenomenon  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fet  given. 

The  experiments  of  the  author,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  this 
paper,  were  made  with  a  glass  tube,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  one 
end  being  drawn  out  into  a  slender  tube  of  the  interior  diameter  of 
one  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  having  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  over  the 
other  end.  When  this  Endosmometer,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  by  means 
of  a  small  funnel  introduced  into  the  narrow  end  filled  with  alcohol, 
aod  immersed  in  water,  the  water  penetrates  through  the  blad- 
der, and  the  spirit  rises  rapidly  in  the  narrow  stem.  The  author 
found  on  trial  that  this  action  was  apparently  not  affected  by  a  pow- 
erful current  of  voltaic  electricity  passed  through  the  bladder,  by  in- 
troducing positive  and  negative  wires  on  both  sides  of  it.  On  sub- 
stituting a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  for  the  alcohol,  the  same 
negative  result  was  obtained. 

The  author  considers  the  action  of  the  animal  membrane  to  be  the 
coDsequence  of  its  strong  attraction  for  water,  an  attraction  to  which 
it  owes  its  hygrometric  properties;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
membrane  has  no  attraction  for  alcohol,  which  has  itself  a  powerful 
ittraction  for  water.  The  water,  therefore,  finds  its  way  easily  through 
^e  membrane,  and  uniting  with  the  alcohol,  is  carried  otf  by  it,  and 
iifiused  through  the  liquid,  making  room  for  the  other  portions  that 
mccessively  come  over.  Whalebone  and  quills  have  similar  hygro- 
netric  properties,  and  may  be  substituted  for  membranes  with  the 
(aine  effect.  All  substances  readily  soluble  in  water  give  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  endosmose,  on  the  same  principle  us  alcohol,  such  as 
'Una,  sugar,  and  salts.  The  phenomenon  bears  a  striking  resem- 
}lance  to  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  plants,  both 
i)eing  probably  dependent  on  the  same  principle;  the  filamentous 
texture  of  the  roots  performing  the  function  of  the  membrane,  and 
the  contained  sap  that  of  the  attractive  fluid ;  by  the  agency  of  which 
that  external  moisture  of  the  earth  is  imbibed  and  raised  into  the 
interior  of  the  plant. 
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JOHN  W.  LUBBOCK,  £m|.,  V.P.  and  Treiaurer, 

tucceeded  by 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G. 

Presideot^  in  the  Chair. 

Griffith  Davis,  Esq.  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Presents  were  received,  and  thanks  ordered  fo 
them : — 

Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Sheets  4 
and  54  ( Parts  of  Carmarthenshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwick 
shire).    5  Mapt — Presented  by  the  Han,  Board  ^ Ordnance. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.  No.  t21.  8vo. — The  Society 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  George  Peacock,  M.A.,  F.R.^ 
8vo. — The  Author, 

On  the  Health  of  the  Royal  Navy,  at  the  End  of  the  18th  and  Be 
ginnine  of  the  19th  Century:  with  Practical  Illustrations.  B 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bt.  F.R.S.  8vo.— TAf  Author 

Reflections  on  the  present  Crisis  of  Public  Affairs;  with  an  Enquir 
into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  existing  Clamours,  an 
alledged  Grievances  of  the  Country.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  B 
F.R.S.  8vo — The  Author. 

Catalogue  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  purchased  at  Aleppo,  Damaacu: 
Cairo,  and  Constantinople,  by  the  assistance  and  recommendatio 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.L.  Burckhardt.  ito.— JbAn  Lee^  LLJD.^  F.R.t 

Synopsis  Reptilium ;  or  Short  Descriptions  of  the  Species  of  Rep 
tiles.     By  John  E.  Gray,  Eso.  8vo. — The  Author. 

An  engraved  Portrait  of  JTohn  Taylor,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Engraved  b 
Turner  from  the  Painting  by  SirThomafe  Lawrence. — Mrs.Tayloi 

A  Lithographic  Portrait  of  Major-Gen.  Hardwicke,  F.R.S.  Froi 
the  Painting  by  Lucas.— JoAn  E,  Gray^  Esq. 

M6moire  sur  la  Propagation  du  Mouvement  dans  les  Milieux  £]ii 
tiques.    Par  M.  Poisson.  4to. — Baron  Poisson^  For,  Memb.  R.t 

Mimoire  sur  le  Mouvement  dc  deux  Fluides  ^lastiques  superpos6 
Par  M.  Poisson.  Mo.~The  Author, 
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Aminnelse-Tal  ofrer  Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Acaderoiens  Framlidn* 
Ledamot,  Herr  Adolf  Murray,  M  D.  Af  dess  Ledamot  Eril 
Gadeliusy  M.D.  8vo. — The  Author, 

Tal  om  Sveriges  naturforhailnden  och  om  den  inflytelse  de  aga  pa 
dcss  li'^ringar  och  slcijder.  Al  Carl  Arosenius.  8vo. —  The  Author. 

A  paper  was  read,  "  On  the  Tides  in  the  Port  of  London."    By 
J.  \V.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Trcas.  R.S. 

This  paper  contains  a  discussion  of  observations  of  the  tiHes 
eat  the  London  Docks,  and  registered  in  various  Tables,  showing 
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the  tirae  and  height  of  bieh  water,  not  only  at  different  periods  of 
the  moon's  age,  but  also  for  the  different  months  of  the  year,  for 
every  minute  of  the  moon'd  parallax,  and  for  every  three  degrees  of 
her  declination.  The  tables  themselves  were  registered  by  Mr. 
Dessiou  of  the  Admiralty :  but  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  and 
the  methods  employed  are  due  to  the  author.  The  tides  in  the  river 
Thames  are  extremely  regular;  and  as  the  rise  is  considerable,  the 
observations  on  them  are  easily  made.  Those  at  the  London  Docks 
present  an  uninterrupted  series  from  the  opening  of  the  Docks  in 
1804*  to  the  present  time:  which  is  more  extensive  than  any  extant, 
with  the  exception  only  of  that  made  at  Brest  by  order  of  the  French 
Government.  Some  observations  are  also  given  of  the  tides  made 
during  one  year  at  the  East  India  Docks,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Eastfield,  and  which  were  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  author,  and  made  with  extreme  care. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  by  which  the  several 
tables  were  constructed ;  and  enters  at  length  into  the  various  ma- 
thematical considerations  which  the  subject  involves. 

The  author  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Chairman  and 
Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  to  present  to  the  Society 
the  books  containing  the  complete  series  of  original  observations  on 
the  tides  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

A  paper  was  read,  *'  On  the  Friction  of  Fluids.'*  By  George 
Rennie,  Esq ,  V.P.R.S. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  paper  is  to  trace  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  different  quantities  of  water  discharged  by 
orifices  and  tubes,  and  the  retardations  ari«»ing  from  the  friction  of 
the  fluid.  The  results  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  friction  attending  the  mutual 
motion  of  solids  and  fluids,  are  exceedingly  discordant,  and  there- 
fore undeserving  of  confidence.  Whether,  for  example,  the  retarda- 
tion from  friction  be  proportional  to  the  surfaces,  or  to  the  velo- 
cities, are  points  by  no  means  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  experiments  of  the  author  were  designed  to  measure  the  re- 
tardations experienced  by  solids  moving  in  fluids  at  rest;  and  of 
fluids  moving  over  solids.  For  this  purpose,  he  employed  a  cylinder 
of  wood,  about  eleven  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  length, 
traversed  by  an  iron  axle,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  a  small 
pulley  was  fixed.  A  fine  flexible  silken  cont  was  wound  rotmd  the 
pulley,  at  one  end,  and  had  a  weight  attached  to  the  other  end.  A 
frame  was  provided,  allowing  the  apparatus  to  slide  up  and  down; 
and  the  cylinder  to  be  immersed  at  various  depths  into  the  river 
Thames.  When  the  velocities  were  small,  the  retardation  was  found 
to  be  nearly  as  the  surface:  but  with  great  velocities  it  appears  to 
have  but  little  relation  to  the  extent  of  t!ie  surtace  iumiersed.  The 
resistances  of  iron  discs  and  wooden  ulobes  revolving  in  water  were 
found  to  be  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

From  the  experiments  made  on  the  quantities  of  water  discharged 
by  orifices  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  from  vessels  kept  constantly 
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full,  the  author  concludes,  that  they  ore  in  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of 
the  orifices,  independently  of  their  shape ;  and  nearly  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  heights.  In  pipes  bent  at  various  angles  the  retarda- 
tion occasioned  by  the  flexure  was  not  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber. 

A  paper  was  read,  *'  On  the  Sources  and  Nature  of  the  Powers  on 
which  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  depends."  By  A.  P.  W.  Philip, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  Ed. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  the  author  discusses  the  opinions 
which  ascribe  the  powers  that  maintain  the  circulation  in  the  veins 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  heart,  tJie  resilience  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
dilatation  of  the  thoracic  cavity  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  He  shows 
experimentally  that  the  circulation  continues  unimpaired  when  all 
tliose  causes  have  ceased  to  operate;  and  that  the  very  structure  of 
the  veins,  the  coats  of  which  are  so  pliable  as  to  collapse  by  their 
own  weight,  when  empty,  renders  it  impossible  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  could  be  maintained  in  them  by  any  cause  corresponding 
to  a  power  of  suction  in  the  heart. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
sources  and  nature  of  the  powers  which  really  support  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  capillaries,  he  observes,  maintain  the  mo- 
tion of  their  blood  long  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  j  this 
motion  not  being  immediately  affected  even  by  the  entire  removal 
of  the  heart ;  but  being  accelerated,  retarded,  or  arrested,  according 
as  the  action  of  the  capillaries  is  increased,  impaired,  or  destroyed, 
by  agents  of  which  the  operation  is  wholly  confined  to  the  vessels 
themselves.  As  the  destruction  of  the  heart  does  not  immediately 
influence  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  so  the  action  of 
this  organ,  when  in  full  vigour,  can  produce  no  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries,  when  these  vessels  are  themselves  deprived  of  power. 
Experiments  are  related  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  arteries 
and  veins,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  are  also  capable  of  car- 
rying on  the  blood  they  contain,  even  in  opposition  to  the  force  of 
gravitation,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  witnout  the  aid  of  any  ex- 
traneous power.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power  exerted 
by  the  blood-vessels,  the  author  shows  that  the  capillaries  are  as 
readily  influenced  by  stimulants  and  by  sedatives,  as  the  heart  itself: 
and  that  the  arteries  and  veins  may  also  be  made  to  obey  the  action 
of  stimulants;  and  further,  that  the  power  of  the  vessels  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  nervous  system  as  that  of  the  heart,  which  is 
peculiar,  and  very  different  from  the  relation  subsisting  between 
that  system  and  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  From  the  whole 
of  the  facts  and  experiments  stated  in  this  paper,  the  author  de. 
duces  the  conclusions,  that  the  circulation  is  maintained  by  the 
combined  power  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  that  the  power 
of  both  is  u  muscular  power. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  *'  A  critical  and  experimental  In- 
quiry into  the  Relations  subsisting  between  Nerve  and  Muscle.**  By 
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Wm.  Charief  Henry,  MJD.,  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary.    Communicated  by  Wm.  Henry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy  among  physiologists 
whether  muscular  contraction  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
action  of  a  stimulus  on  the  muscular  fibre,  or  whether  it  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  a  change  taking  place  in  the  nerve  distributed 
to  the  muscle,  and  excited  by  the  stimulus.  Thb  question,  the 
author  obsenres,  is  one  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  incapable  of 
a  direct  solution,  because  the  intimate  connection  of  nervous  fibres 
with  every  part  of  the  muscles  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
on  which  of  these  classes  of  textures  the  impression  of  the  stimulus 
is  primarily  made.  The  continuance  of  the  motions  of  the  heart 
after  the  destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  even  after  the 
entire  removal  of  the  heart  from  the  body,  has  been  adduced  as 
an  argument  of  the  independence  of  the  contractile  property  of  the 
muscular  fibre :  but  this  argument  the  author  considers  as  incon- 
clusive, because  the  nervous  fibres  remaining  in  the  heart,  and 
expanded  on  the  interior  of  its  cavities,  may  still  be  capable  of  per- 
forming their  usual  functions,  and  act  as  the  medium  of  excitation 
to  the  muscular  fibres :  an  hypothesis  strongly  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which,  though  usually  excited  to 
action  by  changes  taking  place  in  the  central  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  may  yet,  when  removed  from  this  influence,  be  made 
to  contract  by  irritations  applied  to  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  that 
supply  them. 

As  narcotic  poisons  act  exclusively  upon  the  nervous  system,  the 
author  conceived  that  they  might  afford  the  means  of  eliminating 
the  action  of  the  nerves,  and  thus  enable  us  to  discover  what  share 
they  contribute  towards  muscular  contraction.  On  applying  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  or  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  to  the  sciatic 
nerves  of  a  rabbit,  he  found  that  the  functions  of  that  part  of  the 
nerve  which  was  in  contact  with  the  poison  was  destroyed,  and  that 
irritations  applied  to  that  part  no  longer  excited  contractions  in  the 
muscles.  But  when  the  portion  which  had  been  so  affected  was 
cut  off*,  and  the  galvanic  wire  applied  to  that  extremity  of  the  nerves 
which  remained  attached  to  the  muscle,  contractions  were  produced. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  poison  was  applied  directly 
to  the  brain.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poison  was  applied 
to  mucous  surfaces  so  as  rapidly  to  extinguish  life,  the  muscles 
throughout  the  whole  body  were  paralysed  and  lost  all  capability  of 
being  excited  to  contraction. 

The  inefficacy  of  opium  applied  to  the  cardiac  nerves  in  arresting 
the  motions  of  the  heart  has  often  been  alleged  as  a  proof  that  those 
motions  are  independent  of  the  nerves.  But  the  author  found  on 
trial  that  a  solution  of  opium  injected  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
or  introduced  into  the  intestine,  immediately  arrested  the  muscLlar 
actions  of  these  organs. 

These  phenomena  appear  to  the  author  to  accord  best  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  a  change  in  the  ultimate  nervous  filament  distri- 
buted to  that  fibre. 
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A  ptper  was  read*  entided,  **  Experimentfl  oo  the  LcngA  of  the 
8«condf*  Pendulum ;  made  at  the  Roja]  Obeeiratotyat  Gfecnwidu" 
Br  Captain  £dward  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Regnnent  of  Artfllery^ 
P.R8. 

The  experimentu  described  in  this  paper  were  made  with  the 
original  convertible  pendulum  constructed  bj  Capt.  Kater,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  author  in  Por dand  Place,  in  the  year  1817;  except  that 
the  tail  pieces  were  removed,  and  the  moveable  weight  dispensed 
with :  and  they  were  made  on  the  vacuum  apparatus  established  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Pendulum-room,  the  place  aas^pied  for 
it  by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  Having  had  reason  to  snspeict  that  the 
retardation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  performed  in  circular 
arcs,  when  the  weight  was  above,  was  greater  than  that  ass^ined  by 
the  formula  commonly  employed,  the  author  6rst  invesdgntes  the 
correction  necessary  to  be  applied  from  thb  cause.  He  next  as- 
certains the  reduction  to  a  vacuum  for  the  small  residue  of  air 
which  the  apparatus  still  contained,  or  for  the  small  portion  which 
may  have  introduced  itself  by  leakage.  The  alteration  of  rate  for 
each  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  then  determined  to  be  0.441,  a  quan- 
tity almoMt  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  was  deduced  from  a 
former  inquiry.  The  result  of  the  present  inquiry  is,  that  the  vibra- 
tions  of  Captain  Kater's  pendulum,  which  at  57®  were  found  to  be 
86069.1,  are  at  62«,  86066.9.  At  this  latter  temperature,  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum,  in  vacuo,  would  be  S9.1S7S4  inches. 
Tabular  details  of  the  experiments  accompany  the  paper. 

A  paper  was  read, «  On  recrossed  Vision ;  being  the  Description 
of  a  Jittlnct  Tribe  of  ocular  Phenomena^  supplementary  to  a  Rati- 
onale of  the  Laws  of  cerebral  Vision,  recently  published."  By  John 
JFearn,  Esq.     Communicated  by  Captain  John  Grover,  F.R.S. 

The  phenomena  described  in  this  paper,  and  which  the  author 
designates  those  of  recrossed  vision,  are  cases  in  which  objects  placed 
between  and  very  near  the  eye,  such  as  the  two  sides  of  the  nose, 
appear  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sphere  of  vision :  the  object  on  the 
right  side  or  the  nose  being  seen  to  the  lefl  by  the  right  eye,  and 
that  which  is  on  the  left  of  the  nose  being  seen  to  the  right  by  the 
lefl  eye.  These  and  other  phenomena  illustrative  of  the  well-known 
law  by  which  we  estimate  the  position  of  objects  with  relation  to 
the  eye  to  be  in  a  line  drawn  from  its  image  m  the  retina  through 
the  centre  of  the  eye,  are  considered  by  the  author  as  requiring 
further  explanation.  Not  satisfied  with  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  that 
the  mind  is  guided  by  the  perceptions  received  froni  the  sense  of 
touch,  in  interpreting  the  signs  furnished  us  by  the  sight,  the  author 
proposes  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  an  hypothe»is  of  his  own, 
which  he  states  in  the  following  words.  '*  Over  and  above  the  gift 
of  two  external  or  cranial  eyes,  man  has  been  by  his  adorable 
Creator  endowed  with  an  internal  cerebral  organ,  which  performs 
the  office  of  a  third  eye,  by  being  the  common  recipient  of  impres- 
sions propagated  cither  from  one,  or  both  of  the  external  eyes ;  and 
the  mind,  in  her  chamber  of  percipience,  steers  with  regard  to  ex- 
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lal  objects  br  the  wtme  principle  on  which  the  mariner  steers  by 
coiD|ie8s.  Thus  the  two  cranial  eyes  are  analogous^  in  principle 
sitaation,  to  two  magnetic  compasses  placed  upon  a  ship's  deck ; 
le  the  third,  or  cerebral  eye,  corresponds  to  another  compass 
xd  in  the  cabin  below ;  and  the  mind,  situated  like  the  captain- 
■iner  in  his  cabin,  knows,  from  consulting  the  cerebral  eye,  on 
It  piNnt  of  direction  the  body  is  steering;  although  the  mmd  no 
re  perceives  either  any  external  object,  nor  yet  any  image  in  the 
lial  eye,  than  the  mariner  perceives  (even  in  the  vulgar  sense 
he  word  perceiving)  the  far-off  land,  or  haven,  towards  which  he 
nrely  making  his  way." 

i  psper  was  read,  *<  On  the  Thermostat  or  Heat  Governor,  a 
^-acting  physical  Apparatus  for  regulating  Temperature  ;**  con« 
iet«d  by  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R  S. 

fbe  principle  of  the  instrument  here  described  is  the  unequal 
tension  of  different  metals  by  heat.  A  bar  of  zinc,  alloyed  with 
r.or  five  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  one  of  tin,  about  an  inch  in 
■dthy  one  quarter  of  an  mch  thick,  and  two  feet  long,  is  firmly 
I  closely  riveted  along  its  face  to  the  face  of  a  simUar  bar  of 
i  of  about  one  third  in  thickness.  The  product  of  the  rigidity 
I  strength  should  be  nearly  the  same,  so  that  the  texture  of  each 
f  pretty  equally  resist  the  strains  of  flexure.  Twelve  such  com- 
ma bars  are  united  in  pairs  by  a  hinge  joint  at  each  of  their  ends; 
ing  the  zinc  or  alloy  bars  fronting  one  another.  At  ordinary 
iperatures  these  bars  will  be  parallel,  and  nearly  in  contact ;  but 
*n  heated,  they  bend  outwards,  receding  from  each  other  at  their 
Idle  parts,  like  two  bows  tied  together  at  their  ends.  When  a 
re  considerable  expansion  is  wanted,  a  series  of  such  bars  is  laid 
(  over  the  other.  The  movement  thus  resulting  is  applied  by  the 
hor  in  various  ways  to  regulate  the  opening  of  dampers,  letting 
rither  cold  air  or  cold  water,  or  closing  the  draught  of  a  fire* 
ce,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  proposes  its  employment  to  regu- 
i  the  safety  valves  of  steam  boilers,  as  working  with  more  cer- 
ity  than  the  common  expedients. 

K  paper  was  read,  "  On  the  Determination  of  the  Thickness  of 
d  Substances,  not  otherwise  measurable,  by  Magnetic  Devia- 
is."  By  the  Rev.  William  Scoresby,  F.R.S.  Lond.  and  Edin. 
rresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 

[q  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  author  states  the  results  of  a 
ies  of  experiments  undertaken  by  him  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
;  whether  all  bodies  are  equally  and  uniformly  permeable  to  the 
gnetic  influence.  Out  of  a  great  number  of  substances  not  ferrugi- 
us,  but  of  various  qualities,  thickness,  and  solidity,  which  were 
bjected  to  trial,  no  instance  occurred  of  their  oiTering  any  per- 
ptible  obstruction  to  the  action  of  a  magnet  on  a  compass,  when 
terposed  between  them.  No  interruption  to  this  action  occurred 
tn  when  the  intervening  bodies  were  iron  ores,  of  which  several 
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were  tried,  excepting  in  one  or  two  cttet  in  which  the  ore  was  fiMind 
to  be  itself  magnetic  Hence  the  author  was  led  to  conceive  that 
an  accurate  estimation  of  the  magnetic  influence  transmitted  through 
solid  lubstancesy  might  afibrd  an  excellent  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
thickness  of  luch  substances  which  might  not  be  otherwise  dMer- 
minable.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  aocuraqr  with  which 
this  might  he  accomplished,  he  instituted  various  sets  of  experi- 
ments ;  first  pUcing  the  magnet  in  a  line  pointing  to  the  centre  of 
the  compass,  and  on  a  level  with  it,  in  the  east  aod  west  magnetic 
direction;  and  secondly  in  positions  more  or  less  oblique  to  tus  di* 
rection.  He  found  reason  to  conclude  from  these  trials,  that  the 
desree  of  accuracy  attainable  by  this  method  was  such  as  to  render 
it  highly  advantageous  in  mining  operations.  Thus  the  thickness  of 
a  mass  of  freestone  rock  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rul*way, 
three  feet  two  inches  in  thickness,  was  determined  by  this  method 
to  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  its  actual  measurement,  exhibiting 
an  error  of  only  one  S34th  part  of  the  whole. 

Many  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  efiect  which  the 
form,  dimensions,  quality,  and  number  of  magnets  have  on  the  ex- 
tent of  their  directive  influence  on  the  compass.  It  was  found  that 
little,  if  any  augmentation  of  power  results  from  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  magnet :  but  that,  with  magnets  of  similar  form,  the  di- 
rective forces  are  nearly  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  lengths.  The 
author  gives  the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the 
combined  influence  of  several  magnets,  arranged,  either  in  contact 
or  in  juxta- position,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  contact  d 
dissimilar  poles  was  in  all  cases  productive  of  an  increase,  and  that 
of  similar  poles  of  a  diminution  of  efficiency. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  the  author  enters  into  an  investi- 
gation of  the  law  of  the  magnetic  directive  power  with  reference  to 
distance :  in  which  he  finds  it  convenient  to  estimate  all  distances 
in  multiples  of  the  length  of  the  magnet  employed,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, of  the  interval  between  its  two  poles.  From  the  established 
law  of  magnetic  force, — namely ,  that  it  is  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  distance, — the  author  deduces  forroule  for  estimating  the  di- 
rective power  of  a  magnet  on  a  compass  at  different  distances.  The 
combined  action  of  four  magnets,  on  a  compass  of  Captain  Kater's 
construction,  which  was  five  inches  in  diameter,  will  afibrd  a  tole- 
rably accurate  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  any  solid  intervening 
substance,  when  about  forty  feet  thick ;  but  even  at  the  distance  of 
eighty-two  feet  the  deviation  produced  by  the  magnet  will  be  two 
minutes  of  a  degree,  and  therefore  still  very  appreciable.  But  the 
sensibility  of  the  compass  to  the  magnetic  influence  might  be  much 
further  increased,  by  the  application  of  a  small  directing  aiagnet, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  neutralize  the  greater  part  of  the 
directive  influence  of  the  earth.  By  this  means  the  author  obtained 
a  deviation  in  the  compass  of  about  5',  at  a  distance  of  61  feet, 
which  extended  through  a  variety  of  solid  materials  including  soil, 
stones,  and  brick-work. 

In  the  third  part  of  this  paper  the  author  treats  of  the  practical 
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appUcation  of  the  magoetical  influence  in  engineering,  in  tunneling, 
and  in  minine,  for  determining  the  thickness  of  solid  masses  in  dif- 
ferent situations  where  circumstances  preclude  the  possibility  of 
direct  measurement.  He  adduces  a  variety  of  instances  in  which 
die  information  thus  obtained  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value,  in 
directing  the  operations  in  progress,  or  determining  those  to  be  un- 
dertaken, and  frequently  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  accidents 
which  the  want  of  such  knowledge  may  occasion.  He  concludes 
with  a  atatement  and  explanation  of  vanous,  practical  directions  for 
the  employment  of  the  method  recommended. 

A  paper  was  read,  *<  On  a  new  Register  INrometer  for  measuring 
die  Expansion  of  Solids.*'  Part  II.  By  J.  F.  Daniell,  Esq.  F.H.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  a  sequel  to  that  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1830,  the  author  prosecutes  the  series  of 
experiments  he  had  commenced  on  the  dilatation  of  the  metals : 
pursuing  the  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  with  those  given  by  his  own  instrument.  He 
finds  a  striking  accordance  between  them  in  the  case  of  copper,  as 
he  had  already  done  with  respect  to  iron  and  platina.  He  gives  the 
result  of  some  trials  which  he  made  with  a  view  to  obtain  registers 
of  uniform  composition,  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  expansion  in  each  individual  instance.  The  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  the  metals  are  given  in 
tables ;  the  first  showing  in  arcs  of  the  scales  the  expansions  of  four 
metals  from  62^  to  212^,  and  thence  to  662^  of  Fahrenheit;  and 
their  respective  melting  points :  and  the  second,  exhibiting  the  ex- 
pansion of  certain  alloys  to  the  same  points.  The  experiments  on 
the  melting  point  of  cast  iron  give  a  mean  of  2768°,  and  present  a 
remarkable  coincidence  with  the  corrected  temperature  deduced 
from  the  expansion  of  a  platina  bar,  plunged  into  melted  cast  iron, 
which  was  2786°:  thus  affording  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  pyrometer,  and  of  its  competency  to  determine  fixed  and 
comparable  points  of  very  high  temperature.  The  author  accord- 
ingly thinks  himself  warranted  in  recommending  the  introduction 
of  the  instrument  extensively  in  all  arts  and  manufactures,  where  it 
it  an  object  to  regulate  high  temperatures,  and  where  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  determine  many  questions  of  the  highest  importance  both 
to  practical  and  theoretical  science. 

Two  papers  were  read ;  the  one  entitled,  <*  On  the  Influence  of 
Screens  in  arresting  the  Progress  of  Magnetic  Action  :**  the  other, 
"On  the  Power  of  Masses  of  Iron  to  control  the  attractive  Force  of 
a  Magnet."     By  William  Snow  Harris,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  the  first  paper  is  to  show  that  every  substance 
susceptible  of  magnetism  by  induction,  when  interposed  as  a  screen, 
tends  to  arrest  the  action  of  a  magnet  upon  a  third  substance:  this 
intercepting  power  beint;  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the 
susceptibility  to  induced  magnetism.    Thus,  although  a  single  plate 
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of  iron,  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  eftctually  intercepCi 
the  action  of  a  revoMog  magnet  on  a  disc  of  copper,  the  same  re 
suit  is  not  obtained  when  the  disc  acted  upon  is  also  of  iron,  insteai 
of  being  of  copper ;  unless  the  mass  of  iron  interposed  be  very  con 
siderable.  The  screening  influence  he  found  to  depend  on  the  mas 
of  iron  that  is  interposed,  and  not  on  the  surface  merely.  He  wa 
led  to  suspect  that  a  similar  effect  might  be  obtained  by  eroployioj 
substances  not  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  provided  they  were  inter 
posed  in  considerable  masses,  and  the  result  of  his  trials  justifle 
iiis  conjecture.  An  account  is  given  of  several  experiments  mad 
with  large  masses  of  silver,  copper,  or  zinc,  of  about  four  inches  f 
thickness,  which  being  internosed  between  a  revolving  magneti 
plate  and  a  delicately  suspended  disc  of  tinned  iron,  completely  in 
tercepted  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  iron. 

The  author  considers  this  interceptive  proper^  to  be  more  oi 
less  common  to  every  class  of  substance ;  and  tliat  m  order  to  rende 
it  sensible,  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  the  bodies  in  masaes»  bear 
ing  some  direct  ratio  to  their  respective  magnetic  energies.  Tha 
lead,  having  a  weaker  magnetic  energy  than  copper,  must  be  em 
ployed  in  a  larger  mass  in  order  to  produce  an  equal  efect ;  and  t 
render  the  screening  power  of  ice  sensible  would  require  it  to  b 
above  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  If,  instead  of  interposing  the  screei 
of  iron  immediately  between  the  revolving  magnet  and  the  aui 
pended  disc  of  copper,  the  iron  be  brought  very  near  the  undc 
surface  of  the  magnet,  a  similar  neutralizing  influence  is  exerted. 

In  the  second  paper,  the  investigation  of  this  subject  is  resumed 
and  the  neutralizing  power  of  a  mass  of  iron  investigated  undc 
different  circumstances.  From  the  experiments  detailed  by  the  au 
thor,  he  is  led  to  infer  that  substances  highly  susceptible'of  receivinj 
transient  magnetism,  are  the  most  efficient  in  their  operation  a 
screens;  this  operation  l>eing  rcferrible  to  their  neutralizing  powei 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  render  this  power  sensible  in  the  cas 
of  non -ferruginous  bodies,  unless  they  he  actually  placed  t>etweei 
the  magnet  and  the  substance  acted  upon,  so  as  to  neutralize  eflec' 
tually  tne  actions  of  those  points  which  are  nearest  to  each  other 
The  attractive  force  exerted  between  a  magnet  and  a  mass  of  iroa 
he  finds  to  be  always  in  the  direct  ratio  of  this  controlling  or  screen- 
ing power  of  the  iron,  or,  in  other  words,  to  its  neutralizing  power 
in  similar  circumstances. 

The  author  suggests  that  a  temporary  magnetic  state  may  be 
conceived  to  be  induced  in  a  substance  in  two  ways:  either  by  the 
immediate  action  of  the  magnet  upon  each  individual  particle  of  the 
given  substance,  or  else  by  the  action  of  each  particle  of  that  sub- 
stance on  the  next  in  succession,  producing  a  propagation  of  mag- 
netism from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  may  also,  however,  take  place 
in  both  these  ways  at  the  same  time.  But  these  different  modes  of 
action  appear  to  be  in  some  inverse  ratio  of  each  other:  for  when 
the  retentive  or  absorbing  power  of  the  substance  is  considerable, 
the  power  of  the  magnet  becomeK  soon  controlled;  because  the  psr* 
tides  of  the  substance  first  acted  upon,  begin  to  operate  as  screens 
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to  the  succeeding  ones,  and  the  induced  magnetism  after  a  certain 
point,  proceeds  entirelj  by  communication  from  particle  to  particle, 
until  Uie  whole  power  is  expended.     When,^  on  the  contrary,  the 
retentive  power  of  the  given  substance  is  small,  little  or  no  screen- 
ing energy  exists  between  its  particles,  in  which  case  the  magnetic 
excitement  will  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  magnet  on  each 
individual  particle :  hence  it  is  only  by  the  succession  or  multipli- 
cation of  effect  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  particles,  that  we 
at  length  render  the  controlling  power  of  such  a  substance  sensible. 
The  diminished  action  of  a  magnet  on  a  disc  of  copper,  when  inter- 
sected by  radiating  grooves,  seems  to  be  owing  to  this  cause,  since 
a  portion  of  the  substance,  requisite  to  the  full  development  of  the 
magnetic  energy,  is  removed.     In  confirmation  of  this  reasoning  it 
was  found  that  the  number  of  oscillations  of  a  delicately  suspended 
bar,  made  in  vacuo,  in  a  given  arc,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  copper 
formed  into  rings,  did  not  sensibly  differ  when,  in  the  one  case,  that 
mass  was  made  up  of  concentric  rings,  and,  in  the  other,  was  entirely 
solid  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  removing  a  very  thin  external 
Itmina  from  the  former,  the  number  of  vibrations  was  sensibly 
changed. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paper  is  occupied  by  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  magnetic  action :  the  author  being  disposed  to  regard  a 
magnet  as  rather  in  a  passive  than  an  active  state,  when  exhibiting 
the  phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction.  This  attraction  he  con- 
siders as  the  result  of  an  impresr^ion  6rst  made  on  the  magnet  by  the 
iron  which  appears  to  be  attracted  by  it :  because  he  finds  that  with 
different  masses  of  iron  of  the  same  quality,  the  force  at  the  same 
distance  is  unequal ;  being  with  some  pieces  very  sensible,  whiUt 
with  others  it  is  altogether  inappreciable.  He  views  a  magnet  ns  a 
substance  put  into  a  peculiar  state  or  condition,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  exhibits  certain  properties  when  subjected  to  external  ex- 
citation ;  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  elastic  force  of  a  spiral  spring, 
which  is  not  called  into  action  unless  that  spring  is  stretched  by  a 
weight  suspended  to  it,  or  by  some  other  extraneous  force.  In  tiie 
case  of  magnetism,  the  exciting  substance  is  likewise  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  magnet  which  it  excites ;  and  the  analogy 
of  the  spiral  spring  may  be  further  pursued,  in  order  to  render  the 
two  cases  corresponding,  by  supposing  the  weight  which  elongates 
the  first  spring  to  be  itself  another  similar  spiral  spring,  which  is 
also  elongated  while  exerting  its  force  on  the  first.  Under  thoe 
circumstances  the  separation  of  the  coils  will  be  greatest  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  whole  combination  of  springs,  at  least  at  the  lower 
part,  presenting  a  contrariety  of  states  at  the  two  extremities,  ana- 
logous to  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  two  ends  of  a  magnet. 

A  paper  was  read,  "  On  the  Atmosphere  of  Mars."  By  Sir  James 
South,  F.R.S. 

The  author  refers  the  origin  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  **  Extensive 
Atmosphere  of  Mars"  to  the  observaiions  of  Cassini  and  Roener, 
made  at  Briare  and  Paris  in  the  year  1672.    By  the  former  it  would 
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seem  that  a  star  of  the  6fih  magnitude  became  invisible  with  a 
three-feet  telescope  when  at  a  distance  of  six  minutes  from  the 
planet ;  whilst  by  the  latter  the  same  star,  after  having  undergone 
occultation  by  the  planet,  could  not  be  perceived  with  a  large  tele- 
scope till  Mars  had  receded  from  it  a  distance  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  his  own  diameter ;  although  with  the  same  instrument  stars  of 
similar  magnitude  might  be  easily  distinguished  even  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  moon's  limb. 

As  opposed  to  these  observations,  the  author  advances  his  own. 
One,  dated  Blackman -street,  February  19, 1822,  in  which  a  star  oi[ 
the  ninth  magnitude  as  seen  with  the  five-feet  equatorial  suffered  no 
diminution  of  its  apparent  magnitude,  at  a  distance  of  103  seconds 
from  the  planet.  A  second,  on  the  night  following,  when  the  star 
42  Leonis  having  been  seen  within  a  second  of  a  degree  of  the 
planet's  limb  prior  to  occultation  by  the  planet,  was  perceived  af^er 
emersion,  when  only  one  second  and  one  tenth  from  it ;  the  instru- 
ments of  observation  in  this  instance  were  the  five-feet  equatorial  and 
the  thirty-inch  Gregorian  reflector,  the  former  instrument  being  used 
by  the  author,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Henry  South.  Hie  third  was  made 
at  Campden  Hill,  on  the  17th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  with  an 
eight-feet  achromatic  of  six  inches  aperture;  and  in  this  the  star 
37  Tauri  was  with  a  power  of  320  seen  actually  touching  the  planet's 
limb. — The  star  in  neither  instance  suffered  more  diminution  of 
brightness  than  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  diffused  light  of 
the  planet. 

From  these  observations,  and  the  apparently  contradictory  ones 
of  Cassini  and  of  Keener,  the  author  of  this  paper  infers,  that  the 
existence  of  the  extensive  atmosphere  of  Mars  is  a  subject  highly 
meriting  further  investigation. 

He  then  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  37  Tauri  was  of  a  red 
colour  when  in  contact  with  Mars;  whilst  42  Leonis  was  under 
similar  circumstances  of  a  blue  colour:  and,  from  inferences  de- 
pendent upon  observation,  states,  that  the  apparent  anomaly  is 
easily  reconcilable,  and  that  an  hypothesis  is  not  wanted  to  account, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  either  for  the  red  colour  of  the  one  star, 
or  the  blue  colour  of  the  other. 

A  paper  was  read  "  On  the  Inflexion  of  Light.*'  By  John  Bar- 
ton, Esq.     Communicated  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  V.P.R.S. 

The  design  of  the  author  in  undertaking  the  experiments  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  in  the  present  paper,  is  to  carry  on  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  inflexion  of  light  from  the 
point  at  which  it  was  lefl  by  Newton.  He  begins  by  examining 
these  phenomena  in  their  simplest  form,  comparing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  body  on  a  screen  of  white  paper 
at  diffierent  distances,  with  the  appearance  it  would  exhibit  if  the 
rays  passed  by  the  edge  of  the  body,  without  suffering  any  deviation 
from  a  rectilinear  course.  It  ia  well  known  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  real  shadow  is  broader  than  the  geometrical 
shadow,  indicating  a  deflexion  of  the  rays  from  the  edge  of  the 
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intercepting  body.  By  varying  the  distances  at  which  the  obser- 
vations are  taken,  it  is  found  that  the  rays  are  not  bent  at  a  sharp 
angle,  but  pursue  a  curvilinear  course,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
towards  the  shadow,  the  curve  itself  resembling  an  hyperbola.  A 
luminous  halo  also  appears  beyond  the  shadow;  the  breadth  of 
this  halo  agreeing  accurately,  at  all  distances,  with  the  space  which 
the  penumbra  should  occupy,  if  the  rays  were  not  bent.  The  author 
thinks  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  explanation  of  these  pheno- 
mena given  by  Newton,  with  his  own  hypothesis  concerning  the 
action  of  solid  bodies  on  light,  as  stated  in  the  <<  Principia  :*'  for,  in 
that  hypothesis,  the  rays  passing  nearest  to  the  edge  of  an  intercept- 
ing body  are  supposed  to  be  bent  towards  the  edge,  as  if  attracted ; 
whereas  the  explanation  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  they 
are  bent  from  that  body,  as  if  repelled.  The  actual  hyperbolic 
course  of  the  rays  is  also  inconsistent  with  that  hypothesis,  which 
would  assign  to  them  a  parabolic  path.  It  also  appears  that  the 
breadth  of  the  spectrum  made  by  receiving  the  sun's  rays  through 
an  aperture  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  width,  is  less  than  if 
the  rays  proceeded  in  straight  lines;  but  if  the  aperture  is  very 
much  diminished,  the  result  i;>  reversed,  the  real  spectrum  being 
broader  than  the  geometrical  spectrum. 

The  author  conceives,  that  the  whole  of  the  observed  phenomena 
will  admit  of  explanation,  by  assuming  that  light  consists  of  mate- 
rial particles,  endowed  with  a  power  of  mutual  repulsion,  in  which 
case  they  would  obey  the  laws  of  elastic  fluids ;  and  the  course  of  the 
rays  might  admit  of  comparison  with  the  motions  of  the  particles  of 
air,  or  other  similarly  constituted  fluids,  in  flowing  past  an  obstacle 
opposed  to  their  progress.  He  shows  how  this  hypothesis  furnishes 
an  explanation  of  the  deflexion  of  the  rays,  and  of  the  curvature  of 
their  path ;  and  why  that  path  resembles  an  hyperbola.  He  sup- 
ports this  theory  by  the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  heat,  considered  as 
the  properties  of  a  material  fluid,  with  those  of  light ;  both  exhibit- 
ing the  phenomena  of  reflexion,  refraction,  and  polarization.  The 
author  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  besides  the  deflecting  force,  the 
presence  of  which  is  already  established,  there  exists  also  an  in- 
flecting force,  which  bends  some  of  the  rays  towards  the  intercepting 
body ;  and  states  a  variety  of  considerations  in  support  of  this  fact. 
He  explains,  on  the  same  principles,  the  phenomena  described  by 
Newton  under  the  appellation  o^Jits  of  easy  reflexion  and  easy  trans- 
mission, which  Dr.  Young  has  explained  on  the  undulatory  theory, 
by  the  principle  of  interferences ;  but  which  may  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  alternating  movements  of  clastic  fluids  striking 
against  an  opposing  body,  or  entering  by  a  narrow  aperture ;  move- 
ments which,  in  air,  give  rise  to  vibrations  constituting  musical 
sounds. 


The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Long  Vacation,  to  meet 
again  on  the  17th  of  November^ 


Printed  bj  Richard  Tatloi,  Red  Lion  Court,  FUet  StrMt 
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Thb  peper  it  a  continiialion  of  the  enthor*!  fbrmer  peper  on  the 
iiiiie  subject,  in  which  he  |;ivet  the  deielopnientt  which  ere  required 
in  the  second  approzinietion,  or  thtt  in  which  the  square  of  the  die* 
torbing  force  is  retained. 

The  author  has  not  yet  attempted  to  obtain  numerical  results,  but 
be  considers  thb  method  of  solution  equally  advantageous  with  the 
loethod  hitherto  adopted,  and  that  the  calculation  which  would  tend 
to  perfect  the  tables  of  the  moon  u  a  desideratum  in  physical  astro- 
Domy. 

The  author  has  obtained  numerical  results  in  the  first  approxima- 
tion ;  the  value  of  the  variation  agrees  within  a  few  seconds  with  the 
result  of  Newton  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Prindpia. 

The  next  paper  was  entitled,  <<0n  the  Tides,*'  by  the  same. 

This  paper  contains  tables  of  the  results  of  observations  made  at 
Brest,  with  regard  to  the  principal  inequality  of  the  tides,  or  that 
which  is  independent  of  the  parallaxes  and  declinations  of  the  moon 
ind  sun,  and  depends  solely  on  the  moon's  age,  that  is,  on  the  time 
of  her  passage  through  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  from  which  it  ap« 

Ki  that  the  tables  of  the  tides  for  London  are  not  applicable  to 
t,  by  merely  changing  the  estabUshment^  that  is,  by  adding  a  con- 
stant quantity,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed ;  and  the  same  remark 
ipplies  to  any  distant  parts. 

The  third  paper  was  entitled,  *'  On  the  Structure  of  the  Human 
nacenta  and  its  connection  with  the  Uterus.'*  By  Robert  Lee,  M.D. 
^.R.S.  Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital. 

lathe  year  1780  Mr.  John  Hunter  presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
^iety,  m  which  he  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  structure 
of  the  placenta,  and  of  its  vascular  connections  w  ith  the  uterus.  ¥xofcv 
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the  appearances  which  he  obterred  in  a  preparation  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  after  both  the  veins  and  arteries  had  been  injected,  and  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision  made  through  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  uterus 
where  the  placenta  adhered  to  its  internal  surface,  he  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  arteries  which  are  not  immediately  employed  in  con. 
▼eying  nourishment  to  the  uterus  go  on  towards  the  placenta,  and 
proceeding  obliquely  between  it  and  the  uterus,  pass  through  the 
decidua  without  ramifying;  and  that  just  before  entering  the  placenta, 
after  making  two  or  three  spiral  turns,  they  open  at  once  into  its 
spongy  substance.  l*he  corresponding  veins  he  represents  as  com- 
mencing from  the  spongy  substance  of  the  placenta  by  wide  mouths, 
and  after  passing  obliouely  through  the  decidua,  entering  the  sub- 
stance of  the  uterus  ana  immediately  communicating  with  the  proper 
veins  of  that  organ.  Dr.  William  Hunter's  description  of  the  same 
vessels  accords  with  that  of  his  brother.  He  regards  the  placenta 
as  consisting  oftwo  distinct  parts,  namely,  an  umbilical  portion  which 
belongs  to  the  foetus,  and  a  uterine  portion,  which  belongs  to  the 
mother,  each  having  ita  peculiar  system  of  arteries  and  veins  ;  and 
he  supposes  that  while,  in  the  foetal  portion,  the  arteries  and  veins 
form  continuous  canals,  these  two  sets  of  vessels  communicate,  in 
the  uterine  portion,  by  the  intervention  of  cells,  into  which  the  ar- 
teries terminate,  and  from  which  the  veins  begin. 

The  subject  was  afterwards  investigated  by  Noortwych,  Rcederer, 
and  Haller,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result;  and  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  the  Hunters  were  generally  acquiesced  in  by  subse- 
quent anatomists. 

The  author  of  the  present  paper  having  had  opportunities  of  exa- 
mining six  gravid  uteri,  and  many  pUicentae  expelled  in  natural 
labour,  finds  reason  to  conclude  that  no  cellular  structure,  such  as 
that  described  by  Dr.  Hunter,  exists  in  the  human  placenta,  and 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  this  organ  and  the  uterus  by 
great  arteries  and  veins.  He  thinks  himself  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  placenta  does  not  consist  oftwo  portions,  maternal  and  foe- 
tal, but  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  uterus  by  the  sper- 
matic and  hypogastric  arteries,  except  the  small  portion  supplied  to 
its  parietes  and  to  the  membrana  decidua  by  the  mner  membrane  of 
the  uterus,  flows  into  the  uterine  veins  or  sinuses  ;  and  after  circu- 
lating through  them,  is  returned  into  the  general  circulation  of  the 
mother  by  the  spermatic  and  hypogastric  veins,  without  entering 
the  substance  of  the  placenta.  Such  have  been  the  results  of  the 
author's  own  examinations  o(^  the  structure  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
both  when  injected  and  uninjected ;  and  also  of  an  examination  of 
the  preparations  of  that  organ,  contained  in  the  Hunteiian  Museum 
at  Glasgow,  made  at  his  request  by  Dr.  Nimmo.  These  views  are 
also  corroborated  by  the  careful  examination  by  the  author  of  a 
preparation  of  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  adhering  to  ito  inner 
surface,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Hunter  himself 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  placenta  has 
been  too  hastily  inferred  from  the  masses  of  wax  found  interspersed 


in  its  substance,  after  the  vessels  have  been  injected ;  but  this  ap* 
pearance  the  author  ascribes  wholly  to  extravasation  in  consequence 
of  rupture  of  the  vessds. 


November  24,  1831. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 


\  A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  <<  Facts  adduced  in  refutation  of  the 

I         assertion  that  the  Female  Ornithorhynchus  Paradoxus  has  M amnue.'* 
t         By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  F.R.S. 

The  author,  after  a  minute  examination,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Hartshorn  and  Mr.  Bauer,  of  three  specimens  of  female  or- 
nithorfajmchi  sent  to  him  by  Governor  Darling,  could  not  discover 
mamms,  although  these  parts  are  represented  as  existing  by  Pro- 
fessor Meckel. 

A  paper  was  next  read,  entitled,  "  On  an  Inequality  of  Ion?  Pe- 
riod m  the  Motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus."  By  George  Biddell 
Airy,  A.M.  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  author  had  pointed  out,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1828,  on  the  corrections  of  the  elements 
of  Delambre's  Solar  Tables,  that  the  comparison  of  the  corrections 
of  the  epochs  of  the  sun  and  the  sun*s  perigee,  given  by  the  late 
observations,  with  the  corrections  given  by  the  observations  of  the 
last  century,  appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  some  inequality 
not  included  in  the  arguments  of  those  tables.  As  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  seek  for  some  inequality  of  long  period,  he  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets,  with  the  view 
of  discovering  one  whose  ratio  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth 
could  be  expressed  very  nearly  by  a  proportion  of  which  the  terms 
are  small.  The  appearances  of  Venus  are  found  to  recur  in  very 
nearly  the  same  order  every  eight  years  ;  some  multiple,  therefore, 
of  the  periodic  time  of  Venus  is  nearly  equal  to  eight  years.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  this  multiple  must  be  thirteen ;  and  consequently 
eight  times  the  mean  motion  of  Venus  is  nearly  equal  to  thirteen 
times  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth.  The  difference  is  about  one 
240th  of  the  mean  annual  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  it  implies  the 
existence  of  an  inequality  of  which  the  period  is  about  240  years. 
No  term  has  yet  been  calculated  whose  period  is  so  long  with  respect 
to  the  periodic  time  of  the  planets  disturbed.  The  value  of  the 
principal  term,  calculated  from  the  theory,  was  given  by  the  author 
in  a  postscript  to  the  paper  above  referred  to.  In  the  present  me- 
moir he  gives  an  account  of  the  method  of  calculation,  and  includes 
also  other  terms  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  principal 
inequality.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  perturbation  of  the  earth's 
longitude  and  radius  victor  ;  the  second  of  the  perturbation  of  the 
earth  in  latitude ;  and  the  third  of  the  perturbations  of  Venus  de- 
pending upon  the  same  arguments. 

g2 
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The  computations  of  tiie  quantities  themselves  being  effected  by 
means  of  algebraical  equations  of  great  complexity » and  of  numerical 
calculations  of  considerable  length,  which  afford  in  themselves  no 
ready  means  of  verifying  their  accuracy,  the  author  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  examining  closely  every  line  of  figures  before  he  pro« 
ceeded  to  another.  Upon  the  whole  he  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
error  of  importance  in  the  numbers  he  obtained;  and  that  the  only 
probable  source  of  error  is  the  inevitable  rejection  of  figures  beyond 
a  certain  place  of  decimals. 

In  concluding  this  investigation,  the  most  laborious,  probably,  that 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  planetary  theory,  he  remarks  that  the  tern 
in  question  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  importance  to  which  terms, 
apparently  the  most  insignificant,  may  sometimes  rise.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  this  term,  he  further  ob- 
serves, that  if  the  perihelion  of  Venus  and  the  earth  had  opposite  lon- 
gitudes, and  if  the  line  of  nodes  coincided  with  the  major  axis,  the 
eccentricities  and  inclination  having  the  same  values  as  at  present, 
the  coefficient  of  the  inequality  in  the  epoch  would  be  8".9,  and  all 
the  other  terms  would  be  important.  A  very  small  increase  of  the 
eccentricities  and  inclination  would  double  or  treble  these  inequa- 
lities. 


Annivenary  Meetings  Nov.  SO, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  delivered  the  following  Address: — 

Gentlemen, 

The  period,  provided  by  our  Statutes,  has  again  come  round,  when 
your  Officers  and  Council  must  be  reconstituted  by  your  authority ; 
and  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  my  predecessors,  to  address  you  upon  such 
subjects  connected  with  the  Royal  Society  and  its  administration,  as 
the  events  of  the  last  year  may  have  rendered  proper  to  be  noticed 
by  mo.  But  before  I  touch  upon  other  topics,  I  feel  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  my  own  position  in  the  Society,  and  my  views  re- 
specting it. 

The  Chair  of  the  Royal  Society  has  been  filled  by  a  rare  succes- 
sion of  illustrious  men,  and  I  feel  proud  that  I  have  been  judged 
worthy,  upon  any  grounds,  to  occupy  a  situation  which  has  become 
dignified  by  its  association  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred so  much  honour  upon  our  country.  It  is  indeed  true  that  I 
can  enter  into  no  competition  with  such  predecessors,  as  respects 
scientific  knowledge,  which  my  early  education,  my  public  occupa- 
tions, and  even  the  duties  of  my  rank,  have  prevented  me  from  cul- 
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tivating  and  attaining  to  that  extent  I  could  have  wished:  but  I 
should  do  no  honour  to  your  kindness,  which  has  placed  me  in  this 
high  and  dignified  station,  if  I  should  profess  that  I  considered  my- 
self wholly  inadequate  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  many  at  least  of 
its  public  duties,  or  that  I  felt  my  occupation  of  this  Chair  was  likely 
to  prove  injurious  either  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  If  such,  indeed,  Gentlemen,  were  my  own 
persoasion,  I  would  not  continue  to  611  this  honourable  post  for 
another  hour. 

The  ostensible  duties,  in  fact,  of  your  President,  are  chiefly  mini- 
sterial :  he  is  your  organ  to  ask  and  to  receive  your  decisions  upon 
the  various  questions  which  are  submitted  to  you;  and  he  is  your 
public  voice  to  announce  them.  Though  he  presides  at  the  meet- 
ings of  your  Council,  he  possesses  but  one  voice  among  many;  in- 
curring an  equal  responsibility  in  common  with  every  one  of  its 
members.  He  is  your  official  representative  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  British  Museum :  he  presides  in  your  name,  by 
virtue  of  your  election  of  him,  at  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  as  appointed  by  His  Majesty's  Warrant :  he  is  your 
medium  of  communication  with  public  bodies,  and  with  the  members 
of  the  Government  upon  the  various  subjects  important  to  the  inter- 
ests of  science,  which  are  either  submitted  to  your  consideration,  or 
which  are  recommended  by  you,  through  your  Council,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  others.  For  many  of  those  functions  I  feel  myself  to 
be  somewhat  prepared  by  my  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  by  my  public 
occupations:  and  for  some  of  them  more  especially,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  by  that  very  rank  in  which  Providence  lias 
placed  me  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  of  this  country;  for 
though  it  would  be  most  repugnant  to  my  principles  and  my  wishes 
that  the  weight  of  my  station  should  in  any  way  influence  the  success 
of  an  application  which  it  was  either  improper  to  ask  or  inexpedient 
to  grant,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  equally  due  to  the  dignity  of  this 
Society  and  to  my  own,  that  the  expression  of  your  opinions  and  of 
your  wishes  should  experience  both  the  respect  and  the  prompt 
attention  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

But  while  1  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  exert  the  just  authority 
of  an  English  Prince  in  the  assertion  of  your  rights,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  success  of  those  objects  which  you  may  intrust  to  my 
advocacy  without  these  walls,  yet  within  them  1  trust  that  1  never 
have  made,  and  that  1  never  shall  make  use  of  it,  cither  for  the  pro- 
motion of  party  purposes,  or  for  the  suppression  of  the  candid,  free 
and  unbiassed  expression  of  your  opinions.  In  this  Chair  1  appear 
as  the  Official  Head  of  a  Society  comprisinu;  a  great  majority  of  the 
most  distinguished  inen  in  science  aiul  in  literature  within  the  'I'hree 
Kingdoms,  and  in  this  character  alone  1  wish  to  be  recognised;  and 
it  is  my  most  anxious  desire  to  witness  around  me  the  free  expres- 
sion and  intcrcliangp  of  opinions,  subject  to  no  restraints  but  such 
as  arc  requisite  for  tlie  regularity  and  well  government  of  every 
uiuiierous  and  mixed  sucielv. 
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I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  Gentlemen,  to  apologise  to  you  for 
thus  enlarging  upon  topicsy  which,  though  personal  in  some  respect 
to  myself,  cannot  be  altogether  destitute  of  interest  to  you ;  inas- 
much as  it  undoubtedly  concerns  you  to  understand  distinctly  the 
principles  by  which  I  hmve  regulated  my  conduct  hitherto  whilst 
filling  this  Chair,  and  to  which  I  shall  continue  to  adhere  in  case  I 
should  be  honoured  by  being  re-elected  to  it.  And  I  am  the  more 
anxious  that  they  should  be  generally  known,  in  consequence  of 
some  circumstances  which  attended  my  election  last  year.  If  any 
angry  or  uneasy  feelings  were  called  forth  upon  that  occasion,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  partake  in  them ;  and  it  would 
be  a  source  of  the  most  heartfelt  pride  to  me  if  I  could  witness  their 
entire  extinctioo  in  a  cordial  cooperation  amongst  all  our  members 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  common  honour  of 
our  country;  to  fulfil,  in  short,  the  solemn  obligation  imposed  upon 
us  indiyidually  and  collectively  by  our  charter,  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  Royal  Society,  established  for  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  to  pursue  the  ends  for  which  it  was  originally 
fiMUided. 

Having  ventured  to  say  thus  much  upon  a  subject  of  some  deli- 
cacy, though  in  no  respect  painful  to  myself,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  a  few  words  more  upon  another  topic  which  is 
nearly  connected  with  it,  and  which  is  to  express  my  respect  for  the 
accomplished  philosopher  to  whom  I  had  the  honour,  I  will  not  say 
misfortune,  to  find  myself  opposed  last  year.  His  name  has  been 
familiar  to  me  firom  my  earliest  years,  for  it  is  that  of  one  whom  my 
Royal  Father  delighted  to  patronise,  and  which  is  inscribed  in  im- 
perishable characters  upon  the  great  monuments  of  the  universe, 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  contributed  so  gpreatly  to  extend.  I 
knew  that  venerable  man  when  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  and  I 
can  well  conceive  the  feelings  of  placid  triumph  and  pride  with 
which  he  must  have  contemplated  the  rising  promise  of  his  son. 
What  the  maturer  fruits  of  tliat  early  promise  have  been,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  state  when  addressing  the  members  of  this 
Society :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  one  among  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  England  whom  the  concurrent  voice  of  his  coun- 
trymen would  have  pointed  out  as  more  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
and  ]^eculiar  mark  of  royal  favour  and  approbation  which  he  has  so 
recently  received  than  Sir  John  Herschel.  Towards  such  a  man  I 
can  entertain  no  feelings  but  those  of  admiration,  respect  and  good- 
will, and  which  I  trust,  if  fed  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  will 
ultimately  lead  to  those  of  sincere  friendship. 

The  labours  of  your  Council  during  the  past  year  have  been  more 
than  commonly  important,  and  have  been  directed  to  objects  which 
deeply  concern  the  welfare,  good  government  and  general  utility  of 
our  establishment.  For  the  particulars  of  those  labours  1  must  refer 
vou  to  the  Report  which  has  been  so  ably  drawn  up  by  one  of  your 
Secretaries,  Dr.  Roget,  and  which  will  be  read  to  you  by  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Addresb.     I  trust,  however,  that  in  one  particular 
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I  may  be  excuied  if  I  trespass  upou  the  province  of  that  Report;  if 
inth  the  natural  partiality  of  an  affectionate  brother  and  a  loyal 
subject*  I  venture  to  record  the  gracious  expressions  of  His  Majesty 
when  he  inscribed  his  Royal  Name  in  our  Charter-book  as  the  Patron 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council.  His  Majesty 
then  decUtfed  his  gracious  intention  of  continuing  the  same  protection 
to  this  Society  which  had  been  extended  to  it  by  his  royal  prede- 
cessors; that  His  Majesty  had  learnt  from  the  professional  pursuits 
of  his  early  life  to  estimate  the  immense  benefits  which  science  had 
conferred  upon  this  country  in  particular,  and  upon  the  world  in 
general,  by  perfecting  the  art  of  navigation ;  that  it  had  produced 
similar  effects  upon  all  the  arts  of  life,  however  apparently  remote 
from  the  source  from  which  they  flowed ;  that  the  progress  of  civi- 
tisation  amongst  nations  was  generally  coextensive  with  the  improve- 
ments in  science  and  the  extent  of  its  practical  application;  and  that 
His  Majesty  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  the  Sovereign  of  these 
Kingdoms,  to  aid  by  his  encouragement  the  exertions  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  fulfil  the  great  objects  of  its  foundation.  His  Majesty 
concluded  by  recommending  us  in  strong  terms  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  great  scientific  establishments  of  other  countries, 
with  a  view  to  the  free  and  liberal  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
discoveries.  And  here  allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
with  a  view  to  remark  that  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  in  giving  us  this 
wholesome  admonition  relative  to  foreign  scientific  bodies,  meant  in 
a  most  delicate  and  dignified  way,  silently  to  convey  to  us  his  royal 
and  paternal  pleasure  and  advice  as  to  the  harmony  and  friendly 
intercourse  which  he  wished  us  to  maintain  with  all  our  national 
institutions,  and  more  particularly  amongst  ourselves.  Such  senti- 
ments, Gentlemen,  are  worthy  of  a  King  of  England :  and  permit  me 
further  to  observe,  that  it  affords  me  additional  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion that  circumstances  should  have  combined  together  so  fortunately 
as  to  have  made  me  the  organ  (»f  such  gracious  communications  be- 
tween our  Royal  Patron  and  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Council,  upon  the  same  occasion,  had  the  honour  of  presenting, 
in  the  name  of  the  Society,  a  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
j<'sty  the  Queen,  who  most  condescendingly  received  them,  and  most 
graciously  declared  her  intention  of  extending  her  support  and  pro- 
lection  to  the  Royal  Society. 

The  list  of  Fellows  whom  the  Society  has  lost  during  the  last 
year  is  more  extensive  than  usual,  and  the  time  will  not  allow  nie 
more  than  to  take  a  brief  and  passing  notice  of  some  of  them,  whose 
labours  have  brouirht  them  into  a  more  immediate  connection  with 
this  Society  and  the  great  objects  which  it  proposes  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Abemethy  was  one  of  those  pupils  of  John  Hunter  who  ap- 
pears the  most  completely  to  have  caught  the  bold  anil  philosophical 
spirit  of  investigation  of  his  great  master.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  works  and  memoirs  upon  physiological  and  anatomical  or 
surgieal  subjects,  including  three  papers,  whidi  liave  appeared  in 
our  Transactions.     Few  persons  have  coulribuled  more  abundantly 
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to  the  eitabiithment  of  die  true  principlet  of  tnrgical  or  medicil 
practice  in  tboee  cues  wbkh  reqiiire  ant  miimte  criticism  of  die 
synptoms  of  disease,  upon  die  proper  knowledge  and  study  of  whick 
the  perfection  of  medical  art  must  mainly  depend.  As  a  lecturer  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  than  as  an  author;  and  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  the  art  of  fixing  strongly  the  attentiuo  of  his  hearen, 
noc  Im  by  the  just  authority  of  his  <^Mnions,  than  by  his  ready  com- 
mand of  apt  and  forcible  iUustntions.  He  enjoyed  during  many 
years  of  his  life  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  public  &vour  in  ths 
practice  of  his  profession;  and  tboi^  not  a  little  remarkable  for 
die  eccentricities  of  his  manners  and  an  a£fected  roughness  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  ordinary  patients,  he  was  generally  kind  and 
courteous  in  those  cases  which  required  the  full  exercise  of  his  skill 
and  knowledge,  and  also  liberal  in  the  extreme  when  the  inflictioo 
of  poverty  and  privation  was  superadded  to  those  of  disease. 

Captain  Henry  Foster  was  a  member  of  the  profession  which,  under 
all  circumstances,  is  so  justly  cdebrated  for  activity  and  enterprise, 
and  which,  when  wanting  the  stimulus  of  war,  has  on  many  occasions 
lately  distini^uished  itself  by  the  seakms  and  successful  cultivation 
of  those  studies  and  the  practice  of  those  observations  which  are  so 
essentially  connected  with  the  improvement  of  navigation.  He  ac- 
companied Captain  Basil  HaU,  in  the  Conway,  in  his  well-known 
voyage  to  SouUi  America,  and  assisted  him  materially  in  his  pendu- 
lum and  other  observations.  He  afterwards  joined  Captain  Parry 
in  the  second  of  his  celebrated  voyages;  and  at  Port  Bowen  and 
other  stations  widiin  the  Arctic  Circle,  he  made,  with  the  assistance 
of  Captain  Parry  and  others,  a  most  valuable  and  extensive  series 
of  observations  upon  the  diurnal  variation,  diurnal  intensity  and  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  upon  other  subjects  connected  with  ter- 
restrial magnetism  and  astronomical  refractions,  whidi  formed  an 
entire  fourth  part  of  our  Transactions  for  1 826,  and  was  printed 
at  the  especial  expense  of  the  Board  of  Longitude.  For  these  papers 
he  received  the  Copley  Medal;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ac» 
knowledged  their  sense  of  the  honour  which  was  thus  conferred  upon 
the  profesifion  to  which  he  belonged,  by  immediately  raising  him  to 
the  rank  of  Commander,  and  by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of 
the  Chanticleer  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  observation  in  the 
South  Seas.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  vo3^age  that  he 
perished  by  an  unfortunate  accident ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  public  is  not  likely  to  lose  altogether  the  benefit  of  his  labours, 
and  tliat  he  has  left  behind  him  an  immense  mass  of  observations  of 
various  kinds,  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  confided  pardy 
to  this  Society,  and  partly  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  with  a  view 
to  tlieir  publication  in  such  a  form  as  may  best  serve  the  interests 
of  science,  and  may  most  tend  to  establish  the  character  and  fiune 
of  their  lamented  author. 

The  Reverend  Fearon  Fallows  was  a  distinguished  cotemporary 
nf  Sir  John  Herschel  at  Cambridge,  and  throughout  his  life  an 
ardent  cultivator  of  astronomical  science.     In  the  vear  18^1  he  was 
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appointed  Attronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which 
place  he  immediately  proceeded,  though  provided  only  with  a  small 
transit  and  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  a  clock,  and  a  few 
other  absolutely  necessary  appendages  of  an  observatory.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  following  years  he  completed  a  catalogue  of  S75 
southern  stars,  which  was  published  in  our  Transactions  for  1824. 
The  delays  which  subsequently  took  place  in  the  building  of  the 
observatory,  which  was  not  completed  before  1828,  and  the  want  of 
those  capital  instruments  which  were  required  to  put  it  into  complete 
operation,  although  they  did  not  interrupt  or  check  either  the  in- 
dustry of  his  research  or  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  yet  by 
making  them  necessarily  imperfect,  deprived  them  of  a  very  con* 
siderable  part  of  their  value. 

When  the  mural  circle  at  last  arrived,  and  when  he  at  length  ima- 
gined himself  in  possession  of  the  means  of  effecting  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  by  making  the  catalogues  of  the  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  rival,  in  accuracy  and  completeness,  those  of  the 
northern,  he  found  new  difficulties  meeting  him  in  the  derangements 
occasioned  in  so  large  an  instrument,  by  embarking,  disembarking, 
and  fixing  it,  thus  producing  errors  which  were  nearly  irremediable  m 
the  absence  of  the  original  maker,  or  of  any  superior  artist.  In  the 
midst  of  these  harassing  discouragements  he  was  attacked  by  severe 
illness,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his  assistant  by  a  similar 
cause,  yet  even  under  these  afflictions  he  continued  true  to  his  duty; 
and  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he 
describes  himself  as  being  carried  daily  in  a  blanket  by  his  servants 
from  his  sick  room  to  the  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  his  clocks  and  chronometers.  His  disease  at  last  assumed  the 
form  of  an  incurable  dropsy,  and  he  died  a  short  time  before  his  in- 
tended embarkation  for  England,  whither  at  last  he  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  return,  when  his  recovery  at  the  Cape  was  pronounced 
to  be  hopeless. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1829  he  made,  in  conjunction  with 
Captain  Ronald  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  very  complete  series  of  pen- 
dulum observations,  which  were  published  in  our  Transactions  for 
the  year  1830:  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  in  possession  of 
a  very  extensive  series  of  astronomical  observations  made  during 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before 
long,  they  will  cause  to  be  given  to  the  public. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Macdonald,  son  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Mac* 
donald,  besides  many  professional  and  other  works,  was  also  the 
author  of  two  papers  in  our  Transactions  for  the  years  1 796  and 
1798,  containing  observations  upon  the  diurnal  variation  and  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle  made  at  Fort  Marlborough  in  Sumatra,  accom- 
panied likewise  by  some  observations  upon  their  causes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greatorex,  the  well-known  musician,  was  the  author 
of  a  paper  on  the  measurement  of  the  heights  of  mountains.  He 
was  a  person  of  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  some  branches  of  mathematics  and  of  natural 
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pliilosopliy  which  is  rarely  met  witli  in  tlie  members  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1795,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  short  paper  in  our  Transactions  on  the  weldii^  of  cast 
steel  and  iron. 

Mr.  Wm.  Strutt  of  Derby  was  the  author  of  those  great  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  stoves,  and  in  the  economical  generation 
and  distribution  of  heat,  which  have  of  late  years  been  so  extensively 
and  so  usefully  introduced  in  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  hos- 
pitals and  public  buildings.  He  possessed  a  very  great  knowledge 
of  practical  mechanics,  and  employed  himself  through  the  whole 
course  of  a  very  active  life  in  the  furtherance  of  objects  of  pubHc 
utility. 

Dr.  Parkinson,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  gained  the  highest  ho- 
nours at  Cambridge,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  mechanics. 
In  his  early  life  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Israel  Lyons 
and  others,  in  the  formation  of  the  tables  requisite  to  be  used  with 
the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Dr.  Sims  was  a  very  sealous  cultivator  of  botanical  science,  and 
continued  for  many  years  the  publication  of  Curtis*s  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine. 

Dr.  Ferris,  besides  other  professional  publications,  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  **  A  General  View  of  the  establishment  of  Physic 
as  a  Science  in  England.'' 

The  Uev.  William  Holwcll  Carr  was  a  gentleman  of  refined  and 
cultivated  taste,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts;  he  has  esta- 
blished no  slight  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  by  the  be- 
quest of  his  collection  of  exquisite  pictures  to  the  British  Museum, 
whose  Council  have  thought  it  most  advisable,  for  their  better  pre- 
servation and  security,  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  that  gentle- 
man s  views  in  making  such  a  magnificent  present  to  the  nation,  to 
deposit  them  in  the  British  Gallery. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
zealous  friend  o(  all  useful  public  institutions :  and  he  gave  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  promotion  of 
natural  knowledge,  by  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  noble 
collection  of  rare  and  curious  plants  and  animals. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  the  justly  celebrated  author  of  Anastasius, 
and  Dr.  Majreo,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  author  of  tlie  great  work 
upon  the  Atonement,  arc  names  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  in 
the  literary  history  of  this  country;  but  they  require  no  further 
notice  from  me,  as  their  labours  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  pur- 
suits of  this  Society. 

The  only  Foreign  Member  whose  death  we  have  to  record  is  the 
celebrated  Sonimerring,  who  died  lately  at  Frankfort,  his  native  city, 
full  of  years  and  honour.  His  numerous  and  most  splendid  ana- 
tomical works,  particularly  those  on  the  diflerent  orfjans  of  sense, 
have  long  placed  him  ut  the  head  ol  the  anatomists  of  Germany,  and 
probably  ol  Kurope. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  Address,  Gentlemen,  without  again  request- 
ing you  to  accept  my  assurances  of  the  sense  which  I  entettain  of 
the  high  honour  of  presiding  over  this  Society,  and  of  my  determi- 
nation to  promote  its  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  ahility, 
in  case  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  confide  them  again  to  my  keep- 
ing, by  electing  me  a  second  time  to  fill  this  chair. 


Report  of  ike  Council  to  the  Anniversaiy  Meeting  on  St.  Andrew's 

Day,  1831.* 

The  Council,  to  whom  the  Society  has  confided  the  management 
of  its  affiiirs  during  the  past  year,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  endeavoured^  to  discharge  that  trust,  have 
in  the  first  place  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  honour  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  them  by  His  present  Majesty's  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  become  the  Patron  of  the  Society,  and 
by  his  having  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

They  wish,  in  the  next  place,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  alterations  they  have  made  in  the  Statutes.  It  has  for  some 
time  past  appeared  desirable  that  the  Statutes  should  undergo  a 
thorough  revision  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  and  adaptation 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Society.  The  Council,  anxious  to  ac- 
complish this  important  object  in  the  most  effective  manner  with 
respect  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Society,  solicited  the 
assistance  of  such  of  the  Fellows  as  seemed  to  be  most  able,  ai  well 
as  willing,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  advice  and  co- 
operation in  the  performance  of  this  difficult  task.  Three  members 
of  their  own  body  having,  on  this  occasion,  intimated  their  inability 
to  attend,  from  the  pressure  of  other  avocations,  and  their  wish, 
in  consequence,  to  retire  from  the  Council,  the  Society  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  these  resignations. 
The  number  of  the  Council  being  completed  by  these  new  elec- 
tions, twenty-one  other  Fellows  (a  number  equal  to  their  own)  were 
selected  from  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  with  the 
Council  a  Committee  of  forty-two  members  for  preparing  the  re- 
quisite emendations  in  the  Statutes,  and  also  for  inquiring  whether 
it  might  be  advisable  to  propose  any  alterations  m  the  existing 
Charter  of  the  Society. 

This  Committee  held  several  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  these 
subjects.  It  was  found  upon  investigation,  that  several  improve- 
ments which  were  suggested  could  not  be  effected  consistently  with 
the  powers  granted  by  the  present  Charter :  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  those  changes 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  difficulties  and  expenses 
that  would  attend  the  procuring  of  a  new  Charter.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  direct  tlieir  attention  to  the  effecting  of 
such  emendations  of  the  Statutes  as  were  compatible  with  the 
powers  granted  by  the  Charter,  and  which  appeared  to  afford  ample 
means  for  the  introduction  of  much  improvement.  Many  of  the 
!:itatuteb  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  become  no  longer  con- 
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foruiable  to  the  practice,  or  adapted  to  the  exuting  circuniitancei 
of  the  Society,  were  rescinded ;  many  which  required  an  altera- 
tioD  in  their  form  were  remodelled;  the  language  in  which  the 
whole  was  expressed  was  rendered  more  uniform,  consistent  and 
precise ;  and  several  new  regulations  were  introduced,  calculated, 
m  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  to  promote  the  objects  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Society.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committer 
has  been  the  amended  edition  of  the  Statutes  in  the  form  in  whicli 
ihey  ha^e  since  been  printed,  after  having  been  adopted  by  th( 
Council,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Charter,  and  ii 
the  former  Statutes  of  the  Society.  The  principal  alterations  thai 
have  been  made  in  the  Statutes  are  the  following : 

1 .  The  number  of  Fellows  whose  signatures  are  required  as  pro- 
posing  and  recommending  a  candidate  for  election  into  the  Societ) 
IS  now  extended  to  six  instead  of  three. 

2.  The  times  of  election  are  now  limited  to  the  first  ordinarj 
meetings  of  the  Society  in  December,  February,  April  and  June. 

3.  Such  persons  as  shall  in  future  be  elected  Fellows  will  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  annual  contributions  of  four  pounds,  as  long  as  the} 
shall  continue  to  be  Fellows  of  the  Society ;  but  no  bonds,  as  here- 
tofore, shall  be  required  for  enforcing  these  payments. 

4.  Lists  of  persons  whom  the  Council  recommend  to  the  Societji 
for  election  as  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be 
prepared  previous  to  the  anniversary  meeting. 

5.  The  process  of  balloting  for  the  Council  and  Officers  at  tliii 
anniversary  meeting  has  been  simplified  by  the  employment  of  a 
single  balloting  list  for  that  purpose. 

6.  An  abstract  of  the  Society's  accompts  in  each  year  is  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Treasurer,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

7.  The  duties  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  of  the  Librarian 
are  now  united  in  one  person,  and  the  office  of  Housekeeper  ii 
abolished. 

8.  Provision  has  been  made  for  calling  special  general  meetings 
of  the  Society  whenever  they  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

9.  A  great  extension  has  been  given  to  the  time  during  which 
the  Library  shall  be  accessible  to  the  Fellows.  It  is  now  ordered 
to  be  open  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  on  Good  Friday^ 
and  during  Caster,  Whitsun  and  Christmas  weeks. 

10.  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  annual  inspection  of  the 
Library  at  a  stated  period. 

The  new  Statutes  are  now  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows,  and 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Since  these  Statutes  have  been  framed,  the  Council  have  besides 
adopted  several  specilic  regulations  calculated  to  facilitate  the  bor. 
rowing  of  books  out  of  the  Library,  and  for  ensuring  their  regulai 
return  at  the  proper  period.  They  have  also  framed  regulation: 
respecting  the  loan  of  instruments  belonging  to  the  Society,  witl 
a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  Fellows  wishing  to  borrow  them 
and  consistently  with  their  preservation  in  good  condition. 
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Pursuant  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  respecting  the  exchange  of  the  Arundel  manu- 
icripts  for  books  suited  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  the  sum 
of  £956  Of.  Sd.  was  in  July  last  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Museum,  with  the  condition  annexed,  that  the  money  was  to  be 
expended  exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  thai  a  list  of 
the  books  so  purchased  should  be  sent  to  the  Trustees.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  ttiis  sum  has  since  been  applied  in  the  manner  stipu- 
lated for,  and  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society  has  in  consequence 
been  enriched  by  a  very  large  addition  of  works  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, which  had  long  been  wanting  for  the  supply  of  its  deficiencies 
in  those  branches  of  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  which  is  more 
particularly  the  object  of  the  Royal  Society. 

A  communication  has  lately  been  received  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Britbh  Museum,  stating  that  they  expect  to  realize  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainmg  sum  due  to  the  Royal  Society,  on 
account  of  the  Arundel  MSS.  by  the  sale  of  duplicate  books,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring  $  and  that  the  money  so  realized 
will  be  paid  over  without  delay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  Council  have  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  ordered  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  Library,  and  the  accurate  completion 
of  its  Catalogue,  a  task  for  the  proper  execution  of  which  consider* 
able  time  and  labour  have  been  required,  and  which  is  now  nearly 
completed.  With  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Dollond,  a  list  has 
also  been  made  of  the  philosophical  instruments  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

The  increase  of  the  Library  and  the  probability  of  its  future  ex- 
tension have  rendered  it  extremely  necessary  that  a  more  enlarged 
space  should  be  obtained  than  that  afforded  by  the  apartments  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Society.  On  this  account  the  Council  have 
reason  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  acquisition  they  have 
lately  made,  by  the  favour  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury,  on  the  application  of  His  Royal  Hiehness  the 
President,  of  the  rooms  lately  occupied  as  the  Privy  Seal  Office. 

On  a  representation  made  to  the  Council  of  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  the  application  of  the  optical  principle  developed 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  to  the  construction  of  a  telescope  of  large  dimen- 
sions, the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  of  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  having  received  from  them  a  report  favourable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure,  have  given  orders  to  Mr.  Doilond  to  execute 
a  telescope  of  that  description  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Barlow. 

The  Council  have  also  to  announce  that  they  have  placed  the 
papers  containing  the  magnetical  observations  made  by  the  late  la- 
mented Capt.  Foster  in  his  recent  voyage  of  discovery  (and  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty),  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  has 
obligingly  oftered  to  examine  them,  and  has  undertaken  to  condense 
them  with  a  view  to  publication  by  the  Society. 
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The  Council  being  desirous  of  obtaining  authentic  docanents 
respecting  the  tides,  applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  and  the  exact  periods  of  high  and  low  water 
at  the  different  sea-ports.  Orders  have  in  consequence  been  given 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Dock-yards  at  Woolwich,  SheemesSy 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  to  make  these  obsenrations,  and  re- 
turns have  already  been  received  from  those  places.  The  Chair- 
man and  Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company  have  presented 
to  the  Society  the  books  containing  a  complete  series  of  original 
observations  on  the  tides,  referred  to  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society 
on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Lubbock;  for  which  fitvour  the  Council  have 
returned  suitable  acknowledgements. 

Considerable  uncertainty  having  prevailed  with  regard  to  many 
points  relating  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Society  of  conferring 
certain  honorary  rewards,  and  also  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
guide  them  in  making  the  several  awards  of  those  honours,  the 
Council  appointed  a  Committee  for  considering  the  whole  of  this 
subject.  The  Committee,  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  have  made 
a  diligent  search  for  all  the  documents  relating  to  these  subjects, 
including  the  extracts  from  wills  and  other  authorities,  and  the  re- 
solutions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  Council 
relating  to  the  medals;  and  have  directed  that  separate  lists  should 
be  made  out  of  all  the  persons  who  have  received  the  honorary  re- 
wards bestowed  by  the  Society,  specifying  the  respective  dates 
and  subjects  for  which  they  were  awarded.  Their  exertions  have 
been  ably  and  diligently  seconded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary ;  and 
the  Council  have  directed  that  the  account  which  Mr.  Hudson  has 
drawn  up  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

The  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  have 
adopted  the  following  regulations  as  to  the  mode  of  making  the 
several  awards  entrusted  to  them. 

1.  The  Copley  Medal  shall  be  awarded  to  the  living  author  of 
such  philosophical  research,  either  published  or  communicated  to 
the  Society,  as  may  appear  to  the  Council  to  be  deserving  of  that 
honour.  The  particular  object  or  subject  of  research,  on  account 
of  which  the  medal  is  awarded,  shall  be  specified  in  making  the 
award.  No  limitation  shall  exist  either  as  to  the  period  of  time 
within  which  that  research  was  made,  or  to  the  particular  country 
to  which  its  author  may  belong.  It  shall  not  be  awarded  to  any 
person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  at  the  time  when  the  awartl 
is  made.  The  medal  may,  as  was  formerly  done,  be  given  more 
than  once  to  the  same  person,  if  the  Council  deem  it  expedient  so 
to  mark  their  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  the  author.  Ihe  medal 
shall,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  be  awarded  annually. 

2.  No  change  is  made  in  the  mode  of  awarding  the  Royal  medals, 
formerly  resolved  upon  by  the  Council. 

S.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  papers  held  in  each 
year,  some  one  paper  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries,  and  in- 
tended to  be  read  to  the  Society,  shall  be  selected  as  the  Bakerian 
'»r  that  year. 
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Inconvenience  liaviog  arisen  from  the  collection  which  the 
Porter  has  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  making  from  the  Fellows 
of  gratuities  for  the  delivery  of  the  Lists  of  the  Society,  the  Council 
hare  now  ordered  that  from  the  day  of  the  next  anniversary^  he 
shall  receive,  in  lieu  of  such  gratuities,  and  of  his  former  salary,  a 
salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 

The  Copley  Medal  has  been  adjudged  to  Professor  Airy  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  his  papers  on  the  construction  of  the  Achromatic  Eye- 
pieces of  Telescopes,  and  on  the  Achromatism  of  Microscopes ;  on 
tlie  Spherical  Aberration  of  Eye-pieces,  and  for  his  other  papers  on 
optical  subjects  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  rules  for  the  practical  construction  of  eye-pieces,  which  were 
chiefly  formed  by  the  elder  DoUonds,  were  probably  deduced  by  re- 
peated trials,  conducted  with  the  usual  skill  and  sagacity  of  those 
great  opticians,  rather  than  by  any  very  accurate  reference  to  their 
mathematical  theory :  in  whatever  manner,  however,  they  were  dis- 
covered, they  have  continued  to  be  adopted  by  opticians  with  very 
little  alteration  since  that  time. 

The  correction  of  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  of  eye- 
pieces is  at  least  as  important  in  practice  as  those  of  object-glasses; 
and  whilst  the  theory  of  the  latter  has  been  more  than  once  subjected 
to  a  complete  analysis,  that  of  the  former  has  been  almost  altogether 
neglected.  The  elaborate  and  complicated  formulee  of  Euler  are 
altogether  useless  for  the  present  constructions ;  and  the  more  prac- 
tical investigations  of  Boscovich,  though  opening  the  way  to  more 
accurate  results,  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  required  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor Airy,  by  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  theory  of  oblique  pen- 
cils of  rays,  and  by  connecting  his  investigations  more  strictly  with 
the  practical  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  has  been  enabled 
not  merely  to  satisfy  the  common  constructions  and  the  rules  for 
effecting  them,  but  likewise  to  point  out  other  constructions  with  their 
corresponding  rules ;  and  though  such  constructions  have  been  found, 
upon  trial,  to  be  at  least  not  superior  to  those  which  are  already  in 
use,  it  must  always  be  considered  as  an  important  step  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  that  theory  should  be  at  least  coextensive  with 
practice,  and  should  become  a  leader  and  a  guide  to  the  latter,  instead 
of  a  follower  in  its  train.  But  though  the  Council  have  selected  the 
papers  on  the  theory  of  the  correction  of  the  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  of  eye- pieces,  as  forming  the  principal  ground  of  their  de- 
cision, yet  they  are  anxious  to  combine  with  them  other  papers  in  the 
same  Transactions,  as  deserving  of  particular  commendation,  and  as 
showing  the  profound  acquaintance  of  their  author  with  every  branch 
of  optical  science.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  paper  on 
the  Double  Refraction  of  Quartz,  which  is  of  very  recent  publication, 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  ^  posteriori  proofs 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light;  amost  difficult  mathematical  investigation,  essentially 
founded  upon  that  theory,  leads  him  to  expect  the  appearance  of  phae- 
nomcna  of  great  beauty  and  intricacy,  as  the  result  of  certain  experi- 
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December  8, 1831. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Thomas  Maclear,  Esq.,  Philip  Hardwick,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Ozmantown,  and  Henry  Robinson  Palmer,  Esq.,  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled  '*  Experimental  Researches  in 
Electricity,"  by  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.  F.R.S.  was  commenced. 


December  15,  1831. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Es(j.  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Cliair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Faraday's  paper,  entitled  **  Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity,*'  was  concluded. 

This  paper  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  the  first  being  on  the  In- 
duction of  Electric  Currents ;  the  second,  on  the  Evolution  of  Elec- 
tricity from  Magnetism ;  the  third,  on  a  new  Electrical  Condition 
of  Matter;  and  the  fourth,  on  Arago's  Magnetic  Phsenomena. 

Tlie  author  defines  electrical  induction  to  be  the  power  which 
electrical  currents  possess  of  inducing  any  particular  state  upon 
matter  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  great  length  of  copper 
wire,  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  wound  round  a  cylinder  of 
wood  so  as  to  compose  two  helices,  the  coils  of  which  were  inter- 
mixed, but  prevented  from  touching  each  other  by  interposed  threads 
of  twine  and  calico.  One  helix  was  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery, 
and  the  other  with  a  galvanometer.  No  effect  was  perceived  on  the 
latter,  with  a  battery  of  10  plates:  a  sli^^ht  edect  only  with  one  of 
100  plates;  and  a  distinct  deflection  oftlie  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter occurred  when  the  contact  was  made  with  a  battery  of  120 
plates.  While  the  contact  was  preserved,  the  needle  returned  to  its 
natural  position,  and  was  unaffected  by  the  electric  current  passing 
through  the  wire  connected  with  the  battery  ;  but  on  breaking  the 
connexion,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  was  again  deflected,  but 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  former  deflection.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  electric  current  sent  by  the  battery  through  one 
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wire,  induced  a  similar  current  through  the  other  wire,  but  only  at 
the  moment  the  contact  was  made;  and  a  current  in  the  contrary 
direction  when  the  passage  of  the  electricity  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. These  transitory  correntSy  resembling  waves,  were  found  to 
be  capable  of  magnetizing  needles  placed  within  the  helix.  Colla- 
teral currents,  either  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions,  exert  no 
permanent  inductive  power  on  each  other. 

No  other  evidence  of  the  electric  action  of  these  induced  currents 
could  be  detected,  such  as  the  appearance  of  a  spark,  the  ignitioo  of 
fine  wires,  or  of  charcoal,  impressions  on  the  tongue,  contractions  in 
the  muscles  of  frogs,  or  chemical  decompositions.  Yet  these  induced 
currents  were  found  to  be  capable  of  passing  through  fluids,  when 
interposed  to  a  small  extent  in  the  circuit. 

Similar  efifects  were  apparently  produced  by  the  inductive  influence 
of  ordinary  electricity  directed  through  the  first  set  of  wires. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  contains  the  account  of  experi- 
ments in  which  the  helix  connected  with  the  voltaic  battery  was 
wound  round  one  side  of  an  iron  ring,  welded  from  sod  round  bar- 
iron  ;  while  another  helix  connected  with  a  galvanometer  was  coiled 
round  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring.  The  electrical  indications  ob- 
tained by  this  apparatus  were  much  more  considerable  than  in  the 
former  case,  but  were  equally  transitory,  and  were  of  opposite  kinds 
on  the  interruption  of  the  contacts  with  the  battery.  By  interposing 
charcoal  points  in  the  circuit  of  the  induced  helix,  a  minute  spark 
was  perceived  whenever  the  contacts  were  made  or  broken  off;  but 
no  ignition  of  wires  or  other  electric  effects  could  be  obtained. 
Electric  currents  were  also  induced  in  a  helix  into  which  a  soft  iron 
cylinder  was  introduced,  whenever  that  iron  was  rendered  magne- 
tical  by  induction  from  magnets  applied  to  its  ends.  Tlie  sudden 
introduction  or  removal  of  a  magnet,  in  the  place  of  the  iron  cylin- 
der, produced  similar  effects  on  the  helix. 

In  many  of  these  experiments  the  author  employed  the  large  com- 
pound magnet  constructed  by  Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  and  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Society.  Similar  effects  were  produced  when  the  iron  was 
surrounded  by  a  piece  of  copper  plate  wrapped  once  round  it  with  its 
edges  connected  with  the  wires  of  the  galvanometer.  Currents  were 
induced  on  a  wire  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  by  bringing  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  powerful  magnet  of  Dr.  Knight  opposite  to  its  centre. 
£ven  single  wires  brought  near  the  pole  of  this  magnet  had  electric 
currents  induced  in  them.  But  all  attempts  to  obtain  chemical 
effects  by  these  currents  of  electricity  induced  by  magnetism  were 
unsuccessful. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  paper  the  author  regards  the  condition 
in  which  a  conducting  wire  exists  while  it  is  subject  either  to  volta- 
eiectric,  or  magneto-electric  induction,  as  a  peculiar  one,  which  he 
designates  by  the  term  El^ciro-ionic  state.  This  peculiar  condition 
shows  no  electrical  effects  while  it  continues,  nor  does  it  exert  any 
sensible  action  on  matter,  or  on  other  electrical  currents,  either  of 
an  attractive  or  repulsive  kind;  nor  does  it  tend  either  to  accele- 
rate or  to  retard  those  currents. 
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In  the  fourth  part  of  the  paper  the  author  relates  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  which  concur  in  proving  that  when  a  piece  of  metal 
is  moved  in  any  particular  direction,  either  in  front  oH^  a  single  mag- 
netic pole,  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet, 
electrical  currents  are  developed  which  pass  along  the  substance  of 
the  metal  in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  of  its  own  motion.  By 
the  application  of  this  principle,  the  author  is  enabled  to  explain 
the  various  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  experiments  of 
Arago  and  others,  where  magnetic  action  appears  to  be  developed 
by  rotation ;  and  which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  simple 
magnetic  induction,  and  to  the  time  supposed  to  be  required  for  the 
progress  of  that  induction.  The  electro-magnetic  effect  of  the  elec- 
tric current  induced  in  a  conductor  by  a  magnetic  pole,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  relative  motion,  is  such  as  tends  continually  to  di- 
minish that  relative  motion ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moving  bodies  into 
the  state  of  relative  rest ;  so  that  if  the  one  be  made  to  revolve  by  an 
extraneous  force,  the  other  will  tend  to  revolve  with  it  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  <*  Some  Remarks  on  the  internal  Struc- 
ture of  the  Platypus  Anditinus  {Omithorhynchus paradoxus,  Blum.)*" 
By  Richard  Grimn,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 
F.R.S. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  examining  two  specimens  of  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus,  the  one  male,  the  other  female,  belonging  to  the  NoHblk 
and  Norwich  Museum,  the  author  found  in  the  latter  two  large 
mammary  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  and  covering  nearly 
the  whole  under  surface  of  the  animal;  numerous  ducts  proceeded 
from  them,  perforating  the  skin,  at  two  circular  portions,  which  pre- 
sented no  elevation  corresponding  to  nipples.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
terminate  by  very  small  orifices  in  the  cloaca :  posterior  to  their  termi- 
nations the  author  observed  two  slightly  projecting  processes,  con- 
taining each  the  orifice  of  a  duct  which  proceeds  to  a  length  of  at 
least  two  inches,  but  the  continuation  of  which  could  not  be  traced  in 
the  specimen  examined  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  it  had  received. 
Id  the  male,  three  pointed  processes  were  noticed  at  each  extremity  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  the  cavities  of  which  do  not  com- 
municate with  one  another,  and  are  separated  before  their  termina- 
tion. The  spur  of  the  male  is  furnished  with  a  sac,  of  the  size  of  a 
pea,  containing  a  poisonous  flnid,  Mrhich  by  means  of  a  canal  is  con- 
ducted into  a  wound  indicted  by  the  spur. 


December  22,  1831. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graliam,  Bart,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 
A  paper  was  read,  entitled  **  Some  Account  of  a  New  Volcano  in 
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the  Mediterranesn.**  By  John  Dtvy,  M.D.  F.ILS.  Attistant  Impec- 
tor  of  Army  Hotpitalt. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  breeking  out  of  the  TolcanOy  which  it 
the  subject  of  the  preteot  peper»  was  brought  to  Malta,  on  the  16th 
of  July  last,  by  a  merchant  Tessd.  It  was  confirmed  soon  after  by 
Captain  Swinbumeyof  H.M.S.Rapid,  whohadsucoeededin  approach- 
ing very  near  the  isUind«  The  crater  of  the  ▼olcano*  which  was  in 
great  activity,  was  then  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  near  the  same  spot 
about  a  month  before  the  eruption.  The  volcano  conf inued  active 
till  the  16th  of  August,  and  tne  island  it  was  forming  gradually  en* 
larged  in  all  its  dimensions ;  but  since  that  period  there  hasbeoa  no 
fresh  eruption.  In  the  end  of  August,  a  survey  of  the  island  was 
carefully  made  by  Captain  WodehousCt  R.N.  of  H.M.  brig  Ferret ; 
and  a  plan  drawn  by  him  is  annexed  to  the  present  paper.  The  cir- 
cumterence  of  the  island  is  about  3240  feet,  and  its  greatest  height  107 
feet ;  the  circumference  of  its  crater  is  about  780  feet.  The  surfiice 
of  the  island  is  composed  entirely  of  ashes  and  cinders,  without  any 
lava.  The  crater  contained  turbid  salt  water^  having  a  temperature 
of  200°  Fahr.  and  emitting  a  constant  supply  of  gas.  The  water  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  island  was  verr  shallow,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  feet,  and  the  crater  was  rapidly  filling  up  by 
the  falling  in  of  its  margin. 

The  author  could  not  learn  that  anything  unusual  had  been  noticed 
as  having  occurred  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  volcanic  regions, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  or  immediately  antecedent  to  it.  He 
describes  the  phsisnomena,  which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  on 
a  viftit  which  he  made  to  the  island  on  the  5th  of  August.  During  the 
most  violent  eruptions,  a  large  quantity  of  dense  white  vapour,  re- 
sembling snow  or  bleached  wool,  rose  to  a  great  height  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,and  assumed  various  extraordinary  forms;  this  was  followed  by 
columns  of  perfectly  black  matter,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
thousand  feet,  and  spreading  out  very  widely,  even  to  windward.  The 
subterranean  sounds  attending  the  eruptions  were  not  very  loud,  and 
were  much  exceeded  by  that  ofthe  electrical  explosions  accompany- 
ing the  lightning,  which  was  seen  to  dart  in  various  directions  in  tne 
atmosphere  uf  the  eruption.  To  leeward  of  the  volcano,  the  sea  was 
much  discoloured  by  the  admixture  of  ashes  and  fine  dust,  and  an 
abundance  of  light  cinders  were  floating  on  its  surface.  Even  when 
the  author  was  enveloped  in  the  dark  cloud  uf  ashes  falling  from  the 
volcano,  not  the  smallest  odour  of  bitumen,  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, or  of  sulphureous  or  any  other  acid,  was  perceptible;  nor  was 
any  inconvenience  felt  in  respiration.  No  appearance  of  flame,  and 
but  little  light,  was  exhibited  during  these  eruptions. 

The  solid  products  ejected  from  the  volcano  appeared, on  examina- 
tion, to  differ  more  in  form  than  in  chemical  composition;  and  were 
found  to  consist  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  silex,  coloured  by 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  without  any  potash.  With  the  exception  of 
small  masses  of  vesicular  basalt,  similar  to  the  common  lava  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  these  materials  exhibited  no  crystalline  structure.  The 
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water  taken  from  the  crater  appeared  to  consiht  ot'sea- water  holding 
In  suspension  a  fine  dust,  together  with  Hlunient«  rebenibling  vege- 
table fibres,  which  the  author  supposes  to  have  been  derived  from 
sea-weed  drawn  into  the  water.  The  saline  ingredients  of  this  water 
diflRered  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  in  containing  more 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  little  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  trace  of 
oxide  of  manganese;  all  these  in  combination  with  an  acid,  probably 
the  sulphuric  or  muriatic,  and  a  notable  portion  of  hypersulphite  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  He  could  not  detect  m  it  any  free  acid  or  alkali, 
or  the  presence,  even  in  combination,  of  ao^  potash  or  ammonia,  or 
nitrie  acid,  nor  the  slightest  trace  of  bromine  or  iodine.  The  gas 
emitted  by  the  volcano  appeared,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  from 
an  examination  of  two  specimens,  to  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid, 
with  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  author  observes  in  conclusion,  that  the  results  of  his  inquiry 
are  almost  entirely  of  a  negative  kind ;  and  in  this  respect  correspond 
with  those  obtained  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  with  respect  to  Vesuvius, 
and  which  are  described  in  h  is  pa|>er  **0n  thePhsenomenaof  Volcanos,*' 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1828.  They  accord- 
ingly teod  to  corroborate  the  simple  hypothesis  there  adopted  in  ex- 
plaiuition  of  the  phaenomena  of  volcanic  action;  namely,  that  of  the 
existence  of  an  ignited  nucleus  of  fluid  matter,  occasionally  forced 
through  the  cooled  crust  of  the  earth  by  the  expansive  power'of  steam 
and  gas :  and  the/ militate  strongly  against  the  hypothi'sis  of  the  che- 
mical origin  of  volcanos,  and  of  their  being  attended  by  a  decompo- 
sition of  water  by  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

A  drawing  of  the  volcano  in  its  active  state  of  eruption  accom- 
panied the  paper,  together  with  a  plan  and  views  of  the  island. 


January  12,  1832. 
JOHN  BOSTOCK,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1832,  erititled  '*  Experimental  Re- 
searches in  Electricity — Second  Series,"  by  Michael  Faraday,  Esq. 
F.K.S.,  was  read. 

llie  success  of  the  author  in  exhibiting  the  evolution  of  elec- 
tricity by  induction  from  ordinary  magnets,  led  him  to  conclude 
that  similar  effects  might  be  obtained  from  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  and  even  to  an  extent  that  might  render  it  available  in  ihe 
construction  of  new  electrical  machines.  These  expectations  have 
been  fully  realized;  and  the  researches  which  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  terrestrial  induction  in  giving  rise  to  electrical  currents, 
form  the  subject  of  this  second  paper. 

Whenever  a  hollow  helix,  the  terminal  wires  of  which  were  con- 
nected with  those  of  a  galvanometer,  and  which  inclosed  a  cylinder 
of  soft  iron,  was  held  with  its  axis  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip, 
and  suddenly  inverted,  the  evolution  of  electric  currents  was  iniuie- 
diately  rendered  sensible  by  the  deflection  otthe  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer; a  deflection  in  the  contrary  direction  being  produced 
the  moment  the  helix  was  again  inverted,  so  as  to  recover  its  first 
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position.  The  same  effect  resulted  from  the  simple  introductioif 
of  the  iron  cylinder  into,  or  its  removal  out  of,  the  helix ;  evidently 
in  consequence  of  the  magnetism  acquired  by  position  with  rdatioa 
to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  When  a  cylindric  magnet  was 
substituted  for  the  soft  iron,  the  same  pha^nomena,  obviously  ascriba- 
ble  to  terrestrial  induction,  were  in  either  case  observed.  Similar 
but  more  feeble  indications  of  the  same  effect  were  obtained  by  in- 
verting the  helix  alone,  without  its  association  with  any  ferruginous 
body  whatever. 

The  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  eliciting  electricity  from 
revolving  metallic  bodies  was  next  made  the  subject  of  investigation. 
A  copper  plate  was  made  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane,  one  of  the 
wires  of  the  galvanometer  being  brought  into  contact  with  its  axis, 
and  the  other  attached  to  a  leaden  conductor  pressing  against  the 
amalgamated  edge  of  the  plate.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
was  immediately  deflected,  either  to  the  east  or  west,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  rotation ;  and  by  successively  changing  this 
direction,  and  accommodating  it  to  the  oscillations  of  the  needle* 
the  arc  of  its  vibrations  was  soon  made  to  extend  to  50^  or  60^* 
When  the  plane  of  rotation  passed  through  the  line  of  dip,  the 
galvanometer  was  not  afiected.  A  copper  plate,  revolving  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  dip,  thus  composes  a  new  electrical 
machine,  diftering  from  the  common  plate  machine  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed  being  the  most  perfect 
conductor,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  the  most  perfect  non-conductor. 
Insulation,  which  is  essentially  required  in  the  latter,  is  fatal  to  the 
elBcacY  of  the  former.  The  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  the 
metallic  machine  does  not  appear  to  be  inferior  to  that  evolved  by 
the  glass  machine,  althou(^h  differing  much  in  iis  intensity.  On 
employing  copper  wires  of  greater  thickness,  more  powerful  effects 
were  obtained.  The  author  expects  that  the  effects  may  be  stiil 
further  increased  by  certain  combinations  of  superposed  plates, 
alternately  revolving  in  opposite  directions. 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  by  experiment  the  manner  in  which 
terrestrial  magneto-electric  induction  produces  phaenomena  similar 
to  tho^e  observed  by  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Christie  when  ferruginous 
bodies  are  in  rapid  rotation,  and  which  have  been  ascribed  to  a 
change  in  the  ordinary  disposition  of  the  magnetism  of  the  ball. 
He  found  that  the  rotation  of  a  copper  ball  on  an  axis  either  hori- 
zontal or  otherwise  inclined  to  the  line  of  dip,  gave  rise  to  a  circu- 
lation of  electric  currents  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  revo- 
lution, and  inexact  conformity  with  the  law  already  deduced  by  the 
author  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  This  law  is  illustrated  in  a 
very  simple  manner  by  the  following  experiment. — A  copper  wire, 
eight  feet  long,  had  its  two  ends  fastened,  each  respectively  to  the 
ends  of  the  wires  of  the  galvanometer,  so  as  to  form  with  them  one 
uninterrupted  circuit.  Upon  moving  the  copper  wire  to  and  fro  over 
the  galvanometer,  whilst  the  lower  part  remained  steady,  the  mag- 
netic needle  was  immediately  deflected,  in  a  direction  legulated  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  wire  and  the  direction  of  its  motion. 
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It  is  a  further  consequence  of  this  law,  tliat  the  rotation  of  the 
^lobe  of  the  earth  itself  must  tend  to  induce  electric  currents  in  its 
own  mass,  passing  in  each  hemisphere  from  the  equatorial  to  the 
pohir  regions ;  so  that  if  one  set  of  conductors  could  be  applied  at 
the  equator,  and  anotlier  at  the  poles,  negative  electricity  would  be 
collected  by  the  former,  and  positive  electricity  by  the  latter.  The 
electricity  of  metalliferous  vems  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  (of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  paper  lately  published 
in  the  PhiloMOphical  Transactions,)  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
referrible  to  magneto-electric  induction.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  phaenomena  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  Australis  may 
not  arise  from  the  discharge  of  this  induced  electricity  consequent 
on  the  earth's  rotation. 

As  it  appeared  probable  that  there  exists  some  natural  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  these  electric  currents  induced  by  magnetism  in 
different  conducting  bodies,  the  author  endeavoured  to  determine 
what  eftcts  misht  arise  from  this  difference  in  the  ca^e  of  iron  and 
copper.  For  this  purpose  he  joined  together  the  ends  of  wires  of 
each  of  these  metals,  each  120  feet  in  length,  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  copper  wire  was  then  divided 
in  the  middle  and  examined  by  a  delicate  galvanomt^tcr,  but  no 
evidence  of  any  electrical  current  was  obtained.  The  same  negative 
result  attended  trials  with  wires  of  these  metals,  twis^tcd  together, 
and  passed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnetic  battery. 
Similar  experiments  tried  with  other  metals,  and  also  with  a  circuit 
composed  of  copper  and  8ul|)liuric  acid,  afforded  in  like  manner  no 
indications  of  electric  currents.  Hence  it  appears  that  when  metals 
or  other  conductors  of  different  kinds  arc  equally  subjected  tu 
magneto- electric  induction,  they  exhibit  equal  powers  with  respect 
to  the  currents  induced  in  them. 

By  another  experiment  the  autlior  shows  that  these  effects  of 
magneto-electric  induction  are  not  owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
magnet  and  conductor  relatively  to  each  other,  but  that  they  take 
place  to  an  equal  degree  when  the  two  are  united  so  a^  to  revolve 
together,  and  when,  consequently,  they  are  relatively  at  rest. 
Electric  currents  arc  produced  also  in  the  substance  of  the  magnet 
itself,  simply  by  revolution  on  its  own  axis  while  floating  on  mercury, 
and  the  circuit  completed  by  wires  making  a  communication  be- 
tween the  mercury  and  the  axis  of  the  magnet. 

The  author  has  comprised  the  phienomena  here  related  in  the 
following  general  formula.  Ueferring  to  the  pole  of*  the  magnet  as 
the  centre  of  action,  if  all  the  parts  of  the  metallic  conductor  move 
in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  angular  velocity,  no  electric 
currents  are  produced :  but  if  one  part  cut  the  magnetic  curves 
while  anotlier  part  is  stationary,  or  if  the  motion  of  the  whole  he 
in  one  direction,  but  its  angular  velocity  relatively  to  the  pole  of 
the  magnet  be  dirt'erent,  then,  in  either  ca^c,  cuirenth  will  he  pro 
duced  ;  the  maximum  etl'ect  taking  place  when  different  parts  move 
in  different  directions  across  the  magnetic  curves. 
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January  19,  1832. 
JOHN  BOSTOCK,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  pap^  ^nu  read,  entitled  **  On  the  theoir  of  the  Perturbations 
of  the  Planets."  By  James  Ivory,  Esq.  A.NI.  F.R.S.,  Instit.  Reg. 
Sc.  Paris.,  &  Reg.  Sc.  Getting.,  Corresp. 

The  methods  hitherto  employed  by  mathematicians  for  deter- 
mining the  Tariations  which  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
undergo  in  consequence  of  perturbation,  and  for  expressing  these 
yariations  analytically  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  computation, 
are  found  to  depend  upon  a  theory  in  mechanics,  of  considerable  in- 
tricacy, known  by  the  name  of  the  Variation  of  the  Arbitrary  Con- 
stants.  In  seeking  the  means  for  abridging  the  severe  labour  of  the 
oilculations,  we  must  separate  the  generalprinciples  on  which  they 
are  founded  from  the  analytical  processes  by  which  they  are  carried 
into  effect ;  and  in  some  important  problems  great  advantage  is  ob- 
tained by  adapting  the  investigation  to  the  particular  circumstance 
of  the  case,  and  attending  solely  to  the  principles  of  the  method  in 
deducing  the  solution.  The  author  suggests  the  possibility  of 
simplifying  physical  astronomy  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  only  the 
usual  principles  of  Dynamics,  and  by  settmg  aside  every  formula  or 
equation  not  absolutely  necessary  for  arriving  at  the  final  results. 

The  present  paper  contains  a  complete  determination  of  the 
variable  elements  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  a  disturbed  planet,  deduced 
from  three  differential  equations,  that  follow  readily  from  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  applying  these  eauations 
the  author  observes,  the  procedure  is  the  same  whether  a  planet  is 
urged  by  the  sole  action  of  the  constant  force  of  the  sun,  or  is  be- 
sides disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  other  bodies  revolving  round 
the  luminary ;  the  only  diflference  bein^  that,  in  the  first  case,  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  are  all  constant,  whereas  in  the  other  case  they 
are  all  variable.  The  success  of  the  method  followed  by  the  author 
is  derived  from  a  new  diflferential  equation  between  the  time  and 
the  area  described  by  the  planet  in  its  momentary  plane,  which 
greatly  shortens  the  investigation  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  projection  of  the  orbit.  But  the  solution  given  in  the 
present  paper,  although  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  analytical 
formulae  of  the  theory  of  the  Variations  of  the  Arbitrary  Constants^  is 
no  less  an  application  of  that  method  and  an  example  of  its  utility, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  employing  it  in  very  complicated  problems. 


January  26,  1332. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Escj.  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled  **  Experimental  Researches  in 
Voltaic  Electricity,'*  by  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  In- 
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ititution  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  University  of  London,  was 
commenced. 


February  2,  1832. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  M.D,  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Charles  Octavius  Morean,  Esq.,  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  Esq.,WiU 

m  Graratt,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  William  Francis  Spencer  Ponsonby, 
Captain  Sir  Samuel  John  Brooke  Pechell,  R.N.,  Frederick  Madden, 
Esq.,  JcAn  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  and  Alexander  Barry,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  readingofthe  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie*spaper,entitled  <' Experimental 
Researches  in  Voltaic  Electricity,"  was  concluded. 

The  author  adduces  many  facts  in  refutation  of  the  theory  by 
which  Volta  endeavoured  to  explain  the  development  of  electricity 
in  galvanic  circles.    He  shows  that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
is  not  necessary  for  producing  that  effect,  for  galvanic  action  may 
be  obtained  by  employing  only  one  metal,  if  the  two  ends  of  the 
lame  copper  wire  be  coiled  into  helices  of  different  diameters,  and 
immersed  into  dilute  nitric  acid.     The  experiments  of  Mr.  Parrot 
of  St.  Petersburgh  are  cited  as  leading  to  results  totally  different  to 
those  on  which  Volta  rested  the  foundations  of  this  theory.     The 
author  points  out  several  important  marks  of  distinction  between 
voltaic  and  common  electricity,  and  denies  that  the  latter  is  capable 
of  passing  into  the  former.     He  shows  by  an  experiment  that  the 
free  electricity  developed  by  heat  is  independent  of  that  developed 
by  galvanic  action.    Chemical   decompositions  are  effected  in  a 
totally  different  manner  by  voltaic  and  by  ordinary  electricity;  for 
in  the  former  case  the  two  elements  of  the  decomposed  substance 
are  found  disengaged  at  the  opposite  poles,  but  in  the  latter  they 
are  developed  at  the  same  point,  and  appear  more  as  the  effect  of 
a  cleavage  of  the  molecules  by  the  mechanical  agency  of  electricity. 
The  author  conceives  that  in  a  galvanic  circle  of  zmc  and  copper 
with  interposed  water,  the  superior  attraction  of  the  zinc  for  oxygen 
produces  an  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  water  such  that 
the  particles  of  oxygen  entering  into  the  composition  of  each  are 
all  turned  towards  the  zinc.     This  definite  arrangement  produces 
in  its  turn,  by  production  on  the  neutral  electric  fluid  contained  in  the 
metal,  a  corresponding  definite  arrangement  of  the  two  electricities 
along  the  whole  electric  circuit.     Hence  electro.magnetic  effects 
may  be  obtained  without  any  chemical  decomposition ;  this  latter 
effect  taking  place  only  when  the  attraction  of  the  metal  for  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  fluid  is  greater  than  that  between  the  two  ele* 
ments  of  the  fluid :  and  upon  this  principle  the  author  conceives  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  secondary  piles  of  Ritter,  and  those  observed 
by  M.  de  la  Rive,  may  be  explained.     By  adopting  the  theory  of 
the  successive  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  each  particle 
of  fluid  in  the  line  of  action,  we  avoid  the  necessity  of  supposing 
the  transfcience  of  the  disengaged  element  through  the  intervening 
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mass  of  fluid.  Whatever  circumstance  favours  the  decompositioii 
of  the  water,  will  also  increase  the  power  of  tlie  voltaic  arrange* 
ment.  Conformably  to  these  views  we  find  that  ail  liquida  whose 
component  parts  go  to  the  same  pole  are  non-conductors  of  yoltaic 
electricity.  A  given  section  of  a  liouid  is  capable  of  conducting 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  electric  influence.  It  was  also  found  by 
experiment  that  when  sulphuric  acid  was  employed,  the  quantiiy 
of  electro-magnetic  action  m  the  connecting  wire  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  water  decomposed  in  the  liquid  part  of 
the  circuit.  This  quantity  is,  within  certain  limits,  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  the  author  enters  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  the  fundamental  principle  and  laws  of  action  of  the  ydtaic 
battery.  He  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  the  common  theories  of 
galvanism,  which  are  founded  on  the  supposition  of  electricity  being 
accumulated  in  the  poles  of  the  battery  before  the  circuitis  completed, 
and  of  its  actual  transfer  and  continued  circulation  through  the  entire 
course  of  the  circuit.  In  order  to  analyse  the  effisct  of  a  single  gal- 
vanic circle,  the  author  made  the  following  experiments.  A  com- 
pound plate  ot  zinc  and  copper  soldered  together  was  cemented  into 
a  trough,  and  two  single  plates  of  copper  of  the  same  size  were  ce- 
mented, one  on  each  side  of  the  former  plate,  into  the  same  trough, 
so  as  to  form  a  cell  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  the  cells  were  filled  with 
dilute  acid.  On  connecting  the  extreme  copper  plates  by  metallic 
wires  with  a  delicate  torsion  galvanometer,  a  certain  deflection  of  the 
needle  was  produced.  When  two  compound  plates  were  placed  be- 
tween the  terminal  copper  plates,  the  deflection  was  twice  as  great; 
when  three  were  employed,  it  was  three  times  as  great,  and  so  on. 
It  is  thence  infierred  that  the  voltaic  elTects  of  two  batteries  of  the 
same  length,  and  with  plates  of  the  same  size,  are  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  plates.  By  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  the 
author  finds  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  voltaic  energies  of  two 
batteries,  consisting  of  plates  of  the  same  size,  and  placed  at  equal 
distances,  but  dittering  in  number,  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  plates.  This  result  was  deduced  both 
from  the  quantity  of  water  decomposed  by  the  apparatus,  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  disengaged,  and  also  by  the  electro- 
magnetic effects,  as  measured  by  the  torsion  galvanometer.  But 
when  the  number  of  plates  is  greatly  extended,  the  above  law  of  in- 
crease is  no  longer  observed,  the  eflcct  being  less  than  in  proportion 
to  the  square  root  of  the  number.  By  continuing  to  increase  the 
number  of  plates,  we  at  length  reach  a  limit  beyond  which  there  is 
no  increase  of  effect,  but  rather  a  diminution.  So  that  if  the  voltaic 
power  were  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve  of  which  the 
abscissa  denoted  the  number  of  plates,  the  curve,  from  being  at  first 
a  parabola,  would  ai'terwards  deviate  into  a  form  approaching  to  that 
of  an  ellipse. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  paper  the  author  relates  experiments  which 
prove  that  every  part  oi  tlic  galvanic  circuit  conducts  the  same  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  whatever  be  the  material,  whether  solid  or  fluid. 


composing  it;  for  the  magnetic  needle  is  deflected  in  an  equal 
degree  by  every  part.  He  succeeded  in  exhibiting  the  rotation  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  of  a  column  of  water,  while  transmitting 
?olt«ic  electricity,  round  the  pole  of  a  magnet.  Having  noticed  a 
difierence  of  temperature  in  the  fluid  conductor  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  poles,  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
A  rectangular  box  being  divided  into  three  compartments  by  two 
partitions  of  bladder,  and  filled  with  water,  and  the  wires  from  the 
two  poles  of  the  battery  being  inserted  into  the  extreme  compart- 
ment, the  temperature  of  the  water  surrounding  the  positive  pole  was 
found  to  be  higher  than  that  surrounding  the  negative  pole,  and  that 
in  the  middle  compartment  highest  of  all.  These  difierences  he  as« 
cribes  to  the  cooling  efiects  of  the  disengagements  of  the  several 
gases  at  each  respective  pole,  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  being  dou- 
ble that  of  the  oxygen,  producing  twice  the  effect.  With  metallic 
lolutions,  the  reverse  takes  place,  the  effect  depending  in  every  case 
upon  the  relative  specific  heat  of  the  substances  disengaged  at  the 
two  poles. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  *'0n  the  Organs  of  the  Human 
Voice/'  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Knt.  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  was  commenced. 

February  9,  }8tS2. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  ^'  Some  remarks  on  an  Error  respect- 
ing the  Site  and  Origin  of  Graham  s  Island."  By  Capt.W.  H.  Smyth, 
R.N.  K.F.M.  F.R.S. 

The  author  rectifies  an  erroneous  assertion,  originating  from  the 
report  of  Captain  Larmour,  who  in  the  year  1800,  when  command- 
ing the  Wassanaer,  a  troop-ship  on  the  Egyptian  expedition,  thought 
he  observed  a  shoal  of  four  fathoms  water  with  breakers,  within  a 
mile  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  new  volcanic  island.  The 
author  has  determined,  by  his  own  observations,  that  no  such  reef 
exists  in  that  spot,  nor  is  the  assigned  place  of  this  shoal  near  that 
of  Graham's  Island,  which  arose  coiibiderably  to  the  eastward,  from  a 
depth  of  above  a  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
knoll,  with  only  seven  fathoms  of  water  upon  it,  was  discovered  not 
far  from  the  site  of  these  reports.  The  Adventure  bank  extends  from 
Sicily  nearly  to  Pentellaria,  where  the  water  deepens*  at  once  from 
7U  fathoms  to  above  375  fathoms,  at  which  no  bottom  was  met  with. 
But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  what  Capt.  Larmour  imagined  he 
saw  was  the  result  of  a  temporary  subaqueous  volcanic  eruption,  it 
could  not  have  justified  the  assertion  of  there  being  breakers  with 
four  fathoms  upon  them;  and  still  less  does  it  afford  any  foundation 
for  the  hypothesis  thatGraham's  island  was  formed  by  the  mere  lifting 
up  of  such  shoal. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "  Researches  in  Physical  Astrono- 
my. •  By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treas.  U.S. 
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For  the  solution  of  mechanical  problems,  two  methods  in  general 
present  themselves :  the  one  furnished  by  the  variation  of  pararoetersy 
or  constants,  which  complete  the  integral  obtained  by  the  first  ap- 
proximation,— the  other  fumi«bed  by. the  integration  of  the  differen- 
tial equatioiu  by  means  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  or  some  equi- 
valent method.  Each  of  these  methods  is  applicable  to  the  theory  of 
the  perturbations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  they  lead  to  expressions 
which  are  of  course  substantially  identical,  but  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  same  shape  except  after  certain  transformations. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  the  present  paper  is  to  effect  transforma- 
tions, by  which  their  identity  is  ectablisbed,  making  use  of  the  de- 
velopments given  in  his  former  papers,  published  in  the  Pliilosophical 
Transactions,  llie  identity  of  the  results  obtained  by  either  methods 
aflbrds  a  con6rmation  of  tne  exactness  of  those  expressions. 

Sir  Charles  lull's  paper  **  On  the  Organs  of  the  Human  Voice'* 
was  then  read  in  continuation. 


February  16,  1832. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  paper  "  On  the  Organs  of  the 
Human  Voice  "  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  complains  that  the  actions  of  the  organs  of  the  voice 
have  been  negligently  treated  by  physiologists,  and  that  many  of 
the  offices  of  the  structures  subservient  to  that  function  have  been 
overlooked ;  and  expects  that  the  study  of  them  will  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  prosecuting  the  intricate  anatomy  of  the  nerves  of  the 
neck,  which  he  proposes  to  himself  as  an  ulterior  object.  The 
subjects  to  which  he  particularly  directs  his  attention  in  the  present 
Mpcr,  are  the  Muscularity  of  the  Trachea,  the  Position  of  the 
Thyroid  Gland,  and  the  Action  of  the  Pharynx,  which  he  alleges  to 
have  been  entirely  omitted  in  previous  systematic  accounts  of 
articulate  language. 

The  trachea  is  strengthened  by  imperfect  circles  of  cartilage, 
the  ends  of  which  are  united  at  the  back  part  of  the  tube  by  a 
transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibres,— a  structure  which  is  very  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  horse.  This  transverse  muscle  is  an  antagonist 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  and  the  effect  of  its  action  during 
expiration  is,  by  contracting  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  to  favour  the 
propulsion  of  the  mucous  secretion,  which  may  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  passage,  and  to  contribute  effectually  to  expel  it  by  the 
effort  of  coughing.  The  same  action  leads  also  to  the  expulsion 
of  foreign  bodies  which  may  have  accidentally  got  into  the  trachea. 
In  birds,  where  the  inner  surface  of  the  pasi>age  is  without  moist* 
ure,  no  such  provision  was  required  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
cartilages  of  tlie  trachea  are  complete  circles,  nut  admitting  of  con- 
traction. 
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Tte  author  contiden  the  thyroid  gland  as  tenring  the  purpose 
of  iBlemiptiDg  the  yibratioos  of  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  to 
which  it  is  closely  attached,  especially  when  pressed  against  it  by 
the  actions  of  the  flat  muscles  which  extend  oyer  it.  If  sound 
were  given  out  by  the  Tibrations  of  the  trachea,  it  would  interfere 
with  the  distinctness  of  the  voice.  The  thyroid  gland  is,  therefore, 
placed  low  in  the  larynx,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  vibrations  of  that  tube,  and  suppress- 
mg  the  sounds  that  would  thence  be  produced.  In  birds,  where 
the  voice  originates  in  the  inferior  larynx,  and  is  propagated  along 
the  trachea,  the  structure  of  that  tube  is  adapted  to  vibration,  the 
circles  of  cartilage  being  complete,  and  there  is  no  thyroid  gland. 

In  man,  the  primary  source  of  the  voice  is  the  vibration  of  the 
chords  vocales,  or  ligaments  of  the  elottis,  acted  upon  by  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  air  passing  by  them.  The  proper  degree  of  tension 
IS  given  by  these  ligaments  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which 
adjust  their  position  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  movements 
of  the  chest,  which  regulate  the  expulsion  of  the  air,  are  at  the 
same  time  adapted  with  great  nicety  to  the  production  of  the  re- 
quired effect.  The  sacculi  laryngis  also  contribute  to  give  greater 
extent  and  freedom  to  the  vibrations  of  the  glottis.  It  is  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  these  organs  that  the  breath,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  of  respiration  is  inaudible,  becomes  vocal- 
ized, or  thrown  into  sonorous  undulations. 

The  author  then  gives  an  anatomical  description  of  the  pharynx 
and  mouth,  which  together  constitute  an  irregular  cavity,  extend- 
ing from  the  glottis  to  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  of  which  the  va- 
rious changes  of  dimension   and    of  form   effect   corresponding 
changes  in  the  undulations  into  which  the  air  is  originally  thrown 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  glottis,  and  produce  the  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  voice.     The  most  important  are  those  which  con- 
stitute articulate  sounds.     The  simple  vocal  tones,  or  vowels,  are 
greatly  modified  by  the  mere  elongation  or  shortening  of  this  cavit\ . 
But  even  in  the  formation  of  these,  the  contraction  and  appulse  of 
the  pharynx  acts  an  important  part ;  and  in  the  articulation  of  the 
consonants  it  is  a  principal  agent;  its  smaller  cavity  being,  upon  a 
well-known  hydrostatic  principle,  substituted  with  great  economy 
of  power  for  the  more  capacious  cavity  of  the  chest.     In  pronoun- 
cing the  explosive  consonants,  such  as  B,  D,  and  G,  the  velum 
pendulum  is  raised,  and,  acting  as  a  valve,  closes  the  posterior  nares ; 
and  the  mouth  being  also  closed,  the  vocalized  breath,  which  con- 
tinues to  ascend  through  the  glottis,  suffers  condensation,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  faint  sound  which  precedes  the  explosion  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  the  closed  cavity.     This  opening  takes  place, 
either  by  the  separation  of  the  lips,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  tongue 
from  the  teeth,  or  palate,  to  which  it  had  been  applied.    These  pre- 
vious actions  of  the  pharynx  and  glottis  are  the  circumstances  which 
distinguish  the  sound  of  these  letters  from  their  corresponding  mute 
C(msonants,  P,  T,  and  K.     Thus  the  consonants,  classed  according 
to  their  formation  in  the  mouth,  i  itiior  by  the  closed  lips,  the  meet- 
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lag  of  the  lips  and  teeth*  or  the  mecUng  of  the  tongue  and  palate, 
admit  of  ▼arietiei  dependent  on  the  actions  of  the  pharynx  and 
Tdan  palati«  The  empham  and  accent  given  to  parUtwhu-tyUablet 
arise  mni  two  aooroes :  aamelj,  the  irariation  in  the  action  of  the 
chest,  and  in  the  action  of  the  pharjrnx. 

This  minute  accommodrtion  of  action  evinces  not  merely  the  per- 
ibction  of  the  organ,  hot  who  iu  great  sobofdination  to  the  will ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  moscnlar  apparatus  of  the  throat  admiu  of 
t  with  the  dehcase  adjustments  in  the  eye.  Stammering 
rom  the  delect  in  any  single  part,  btU  from  impeHect 
power  of  combining  the  requisite  actions. 

The  author  coModes  by  enumerating  the  variety  of  actions 
which  must  be  combined  before  a  word  is  uttered :  namely,  the 
oompressioo  of  the  thorax,  the  adjustment  of  the  glottis,  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  larynx,  and  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx. 
He  alio  adduces  prools  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  advanced 
m  this  paper,  drawn  from  the  effects  of  accident  and  of  disease 
occurring  under  his  own  observation ;  and  from  which  he  draws  the 
following  conclusions: — That  the  trachea  gives  out  no  sound  of 
itself;  that  when  the  area  of  the  passage  is  much  diminished,  the 
column  of  air  has  not  suflkient  force  to  move  the  chords  vocales ; 
that  whatever  interferes  directly  with  the  motion  of  the  glottis  re- 
duces the  voice  to  a  whisper ;  that  any  permanent  opening  or  defect 
of  the  velum,  which  prevento  the  distention  of  the  phanrnx  and  the 
dosing  of  the  posterior  nares,  renders  articulation  detective ;  that 
the  obstruction  or  removal  of  the  cells  of  the  face  deprives  the  voice 
of  its  body  and  clearness ;  and  that  nervous  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  is  productive  of  great  alteration  in  the  voice. 
Hence  the  author  infers  the  necessity  of  the  numerous  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  these  organs. 


February  2S,  1 832. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  **  On  the  Inverse  Ratio  which 
subsists  between  Respiration  and  Irritability  in  the  Animal  King- 
dom :  and  on  Hybernation/*  by  Marshall  Hsll,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.,  coro- 
rounicated  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.,  was  commenced. 


March  1,  1832. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Hall's  paper  was  resumed,  and  read  in  continuation. 
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March  8,  1832. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  M.D.,  Vice-President. 

in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  paper,  entitled,  '<  On  the  In- 
Terse  Ratio  which  subsists  between  Respiration  and  Irritabilitj  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom;  and  on  Hybernation,"  was  concluded. 

The  object  of  the  author,  m  the  inrestigation  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  of  which  some  of  the  results  are  given  in  the  present 
paper,  it  to  establish  a  law  of  the  animal  econorov»  which 'he  ex- 
presses in  the  following  terms  :  **  The  quantity  of  the  respiration  is 
myersely  as  the  degree  of  the  irritability."  Other  authors,  such  as 
Cuvier,  attaching  a  different  meaning  to  the  term  irritability^  have 
stated  this  projperty,  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  as  being  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  respiratory  functions ;  the 
purposes  of  which  they  have  cousidered  to  be  those  of  restoring  to 
the  exhausted  muscular  fibre  its  contractile  power.  The  author  of 
the  present  paper  regards  animal  life  as  consisting  in  two  essential 
ingredients;  namely,  stimulus  and  irritability;  atmospheric  air  being 
the  principal  source  of  the  former;  the  heart,  where  it  exists,  being 
the  principal  organ  of  the  latter;  and  the  blood  being  the  medium 
by  which  these  are  brought  into  contact. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  any 
given  animal,  the  author  contrived  an  apparatus,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  the  * Pnevmatomeier*,  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  inverted 
over  mercury,  and  over  the  mouth  of  a  bent  tube,  by  which  it  coin> 
rounicates  with  a  water-gauge  of  one  tenth  the  capacity  of  the  jar. 
Annexed  to  this  apparatus,  but  unconnected  with  it,  is  a  glass  ball, 
containing  ten  cubic  inches,  and  terminating  in  a  tube,  bent  at  its 
upper  part,  and  of  the  capacity  of  one  cubic  inch,  and  inserted  into 
a  wider  tube  containing  water,  so  as  to  correspond  in  all  its  pneu< 
matic  conditions  with  the  jar  and  its  gauge,  and  to  point  out  what- 
ever changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  volume  of  the  air  examined 
in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  from  circumstances  extraneous  to  it, 
such  as  variations  of  temperature,  or  of  barometrical  pressure.  The 
animal,  whose  respiration  is  to  be  examined,  is  placed  on  a  stand  and 
covered  with  a  jar ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  produced  is  absorbed  by 
pieces  of  calico  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potass, 
fixed  by  a  wire  frame  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar.  The  animal,  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  is  withdrawn  under  mercury,  without 
displacing  the  jar  ;  the  space  it  had  occupied  is  Giled  with  an  equal 
volume  of  atmospheric  air  admitted  into  the  jar;  and  the  volume  of 
oxygen  gas  absorbed  is  estimated  by  the  column  of  water  which 
has  risen  in  the  gauge. 

From  the  facts  detailed  by  Harvey,  Goodwyn  and  others,  which 
establish  that  in  asphyxia  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  ceases  to 
contract  before  the  right  ventricle,  the  author  infers  that  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  latter  is  greater  tiian  that  oi'the  fornier  ;  and  proposes 
to  distinguish  the  first  as  arterio-cvutractilc,,  and  the  latter  as  vnio- 
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contractile,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  stimulated  respec- 
tively by  arterial  and  by  venous  blood.  He  considers  the  power  of 
bcanng  suspended  respiration  as  a  measure  of  irritability,  which  may 
be  expressed  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  an  animal  can  sup- 
port tlie  suspension  of  this  function.  He  then  shows  that,  conform- 
ably to  these  definitions,  the  foetus  before  birth,  the  re|)tile,  and  the 
molluscous  animal  possess  a  much  higher  degree  of  irritability  than 
the  adult,  or  than  animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  mammalia  and 
birds ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  respiration  being  very  great,  the 
irritability  is  proportionally  small. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  phsnomena  of  hybernation ; 
and  shows  that  th^  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  sleq> 
of  the  same  animals,  but  difier  from  those  of  the  sleep  of  animaff 
which  do  not  hybemate.  In  the  former  case  the  respiration  is 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  suspended,  and  the  temperature  gr^tly  re- 
duced ;  but  the  circulation  continues  unimpaired.  He  notices  dif- 
ferences also  in  the  habits  of  different  hvbemating  animahi,  some  of 
which  frequently  awake  from  their  slumber  during  the  winter,  while 
with  others  the  lethargy  is  uninterrupted.  The  state  of  hybernation 
should,  he  thinks,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  torpor  induced 
by  excessive  cold ;  the  former  being  a  conservative,  the  latter  a 
destructive  process.  The  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  which  is 
•peedily  fatal  to  the  animal  in  its  active  state,  is  sustained  with  per- 
fect impunity  during  hybernation,  the  respiration  being  then  entirely 
suspended.  The  animal  being  at  such  times  redu^d  to  a  state 
ansJogous  to  that  of  the  reptile,  but  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the 
irritability  is  much  increased :  the  heart  continues  to  beat  without 
the  stimulus  of  aerated  blood,  and  the  circulation  is  kept  up  with 
perfect  regularity.  Tliis  latter  fact  was  ascertained  by  actual  ob- 
servation in  the  case  of  the  bat,  by  adjusting  the  wing  of  the  animal, 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  placed  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  with- 
out disturbing  its  repose.  The  experiments  of  Mangili  are  quoted 
in  proof  of  the  longer  continuance  of  the  action  of  the  heart  after 
decapitation,  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  the  hybemating  state, 
than  if  it  be  made  when  the  animal  is  in  its  ordinary  state  of  acti- 

Animals,  during  hybernation,  are  easily  roused  from  their  le- 
thargy, and  restored  to  sensibility  and  activity  -,  and  the  muscles  do 
not  appear  to  be  affected  with  the  slightest  rigidity  :  the  respiration 
is  immediately  resumed,  and  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  the 
natural  standard.  The  hedgehog  and  the  dormouse  awake  periodi- 
cally from  the  sense  of  hunger,  and  the  food  then  taken  conduces 
to  renewed  lethargy.  But  frequent  excitation  from  this  state  is 
productive  of  great  exhaustion,  and  is  oflen  fatal  to  the  animal. 
Severe  cold,  like  other  causes  producing  a  painful  impression,  rouses 
the  hybemating  animal  from  its  state  of  lethargy  ;  and  if  continued, 
induces  a  state  of  torpor,  which  ends  in  death. 
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March  15,  1832. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled  "  Further  Notice  of  the  new  Volcano 
m  the  Mediterranean."  By  John  Davy,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Assistant  In- 
spector of  Army  Hospitals. 

The  author  states  that  since  the  S5th  of  October,  the  date  of  his 
last  communication  to  the  Society,  the  crater  of  the  volcano  has  un« 
dergone  several  changes  of  form,  and  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 
He  infers  firom  the  phaenomena  observed,  that  the  crater  was  one  of 
eruption,  composed  entirely  of  loose  materials,  thrown  up  by  volcanic 
action,  and  not  one  of  elevation,  that  is,  formed  of  rock  which  once 
composed  the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  July  the  heat  at  Malta  was  very 
close  and  oppressive,  the  thermometer  rising  more  than  once  to  105® 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  western  sky  h^d  a  dark  lurid  red  hue :  but 
these  atmospheric  states  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  independent 
of  the  volcano,  for  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
was  very  little  affected  by  it. 

A  Paper  was  also  read,  entitled  "  A  rrethod  of  deducing  the  Lon- 
gitude from  the  Moon's  Right  Ascension."  By  Thos.  Kerigan,  R.N. 
Communicated  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  F.R.S. 

The  author  has  recourse  to  the  moon's  ri^t  ascension  as  an  ele- 
ment for  determining  the  true  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation :  his 
method  beings  an  extension  of  that  given  by  him  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  '*  Mathematical  and  General  Navigation  Tables."  He  gives  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  this  method,  and  considers  that  with  the  aid 
of  a  chronometer  showing  the  approximate  mean  time  at  Greenwich, 
the  longitude  of  any  given  place  may  be  determined,  either  at  sea  or 
on  land,  within  very  narrow  limits  of  error,  and  with  much  greater 
practical  convenience  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  lunar  distances. 


March  22,  1832. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.  Vice  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  Paper,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  some  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  the  Torpedo,"  by  John  Davy,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Assistant  Inspector  of  Army  Hospitals, — was  commenced. 
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March  29,  1832. 

GEORGE  RENNIE,  Esq.  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Report,  drawn  up  hy  the  Rey.  WiDiam  Wliewell, 
M.A.  F.R.S.,  and  John  WiUiam  Lubbock,  Esq.  M.A.  V.P.  and 
Treasurer  R.S.,  on  Professor  Airy's  Paper,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  November  24,  1831,  and  entitled,  "  On  an  Inequality  of 
Long  Period  in  the  Motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus,"  waa  read. 

Report. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  is  shnilar  to  that  of  Laplace's  celebrated 
investigation  of  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  announced 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1784,  and  given  in 
the  volume  for  the  succeeding  year.     The  occasion  of  that  investi- 
gation was  an  acceleration  of  the  mean  motioo  of  Jupiter  and  a  re- 
tardation of  that  of  Saturn, — which  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the 
two  planets  Halley  had  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  andent  and 
modem  observations:  and  Laplace  showed,  in  the  Memoirs  just  re- 
ferred to,  that  inequalities  like  those  thus  noticed  would  arise  from 
the  action  of  gravitation ;  that  they  would  reach  a  considerable 
amount  in  consequence  of  twice  the  mean  motioo  of  Jupiter  being 
very  nearly  equal  to  five  times  the  mean  motioo  of  Saturn ;  and  that 
their  period  would  be  nearly  900  years.     The  occasion  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  Professor  Airy  was  an  inequality  in  the  sun's  actual 
motion,  as  compared  with  Delambre's  Solar  Tables,  which  appeared 
to  result  from  a  comparison  of  late  observations  with  those  of  the 
last  century, — as  Professor  Airy  has  explained  in  a  memoir  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1 828.    This  comparison  having 
convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  some  inequality  of  long 
period  in  the  earth's  motion,  it  waa  soon  perceived  that  such  an  in- 
equality would  arise  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  8  times  the  mean 
motion  of  Venus  is  very  nearly  equal  to  13  times  the  mean  motion 
of  the  earth.    The  difference  is  1,675  centesimal  degrees  in  a  year, 
— from  which  it  follows,  that  if  any  such  inequality  exist,  its  period 
will  be  about  240  years. 

To  determine  whether  such  an  inequality  arising  from  the  action 
of  gravitation,  amounts  to  an  appreciable  magnitude,  is  a  problem  of 
great  complexity  and  great  labour.  The  coefficient  of  the  term  wiU 
be  of  the  order  13  wuiuu  8,  or  5,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
excentricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Venus,  and  their  mutual 
inclination;  all  which  quantities  are  small;  and  the  result  would 
therefore,  on  this  account,  be  very  minute.  But  in  the  integrations 
by  which  the  inequality  is  found,  the  small  fraction  expressing  the 
difference  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  enters  twice  as  a  di- 
visor ;  and  by  the  augmentation  arising  from  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  process,  the  term  receives  a  multiplier  of  about  2,:200,000.  In 
the  corresponding  step  of  the  investigation  of  the  great  inequality  of 
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Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  was  only  necessary  to  take  terms  of  the  Srd 
order  of  smallness,  and  the  multiplier  by  which  the  terms  are  aug- 
mented has  SO^  instead  of  240^  for  its  factor. 

In  the  present  state  of  physical  astronomy  methods  exist  by  which 
the  results  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  in  the  planetary  system 
may  be  obtained  to  any  degree  of  accuracy,  by  calculating  in  suc- 
cession the  terms  of  successive  orders  of  minuteness,  the  order  being 
estimated  according  to  the  powers  and  products  of  the  excentricitiet 
of  the  orbits.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  actual  application  of 
these  methods,  the  number  of  the  terms  arising  from  the  combination 
of  the  several  series  which  occur,  and  the  complexity  of  the  operations 
by  which  the  coefficients  of  these  terms  are  to  be  deduced,  increase 
so  rapidly  in  passing  beyond  the  lower  orders  of  inequalities,  that 
the  calculation  is  difficult  and  laborious. 

The  numerical  calculation  of  a  perturbation  depending  on  the  5th 
powers  of  the  excentricities  has  not  been  executed,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  except  in  the  case  of  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn, where,  as  Laplace  states  {Mecanique  Celeste,  p.  ii.  liv.  6.  9^),  this 
labour,  '*p6nible  par  son  excessive  longueur,"  has  been  performed  by 
Burekhardt  with  a  scrupulous  attention.  And  no  calculation  of  a 
new  inequality  of  a  high  order,  requiring  to  be  placed  in  the  pla- 
netary tables,  with  a  new  argument,  has  been  published  since  that 
of  the  great  inequality  by  Laplace  in  1784. 

One  of  the  main  parts  of  the  labour  of  such  calculations  consists 
in  obtaining  the  successive  terms  of  a  certain  quantity  on  which  the 
perturbing  forces  depend,  and  which  in  the  Mecanique  Cileste  is 
called  R,  This  quantity  is  a  function  of  the  positions  of  the  two 
planets  which  affect  each  other,  and  involves  the  reciprocal  of  the 
distance  of  the  two  bodies.  It  is  to  be  expanded  according  to  the 
powers  and  products  of  the  excentricities  and  inclination  of  the  two 
orbits,  its  successive  terms  having  as  factors  the  cosines  of  certain 
angles,  all  of  which  increase  proportionally  to  the  time. 

It  may  be  expanded  by  Taylor's  theorem  applied  to  several  va- 
riables, according  to  powers  of  the  excentricities,  and /^,y  being  the 
sine  of  half  the  inclination*. 

In  this  expansion  the  coefficients  of  the  cosines  of  the  different 
arguments  are  functions  of  certain  quantities  A  or  b  (according  to  the 
notation  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste\  and  of  the  partial  differential  co- 
efficients of  these  quantities  with  regard  to  a  and  a',  the  radii  of  the 
orbits ;  admitting  however  of  reduction  so  as  to  contain  the  differen* 
tial  coefficients  with  regard  to  one  of  these  quantities  only. 

The  quantity  6  is  a  function  of  — ,  and  has  several  values  di- 
stinguished by  different  indices :  these  are  connected  by  certain 
well-known  equations  of  condition.  The  author  of  the  present  me- 
moir obtains  the  development  of  R  in  terms  of  quantities  C,  sym- 

*  Laplace  uses  «,  the  tangent  of  the  inclination.  Burekhardt  expresses 
himself  to  be  in  great  doubt  what  function  of  the  angle  it  is  best  to  take. 
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metnal  fonctioiis  of  m  and  a' ;  and  the  dHferaH  qvaniities  C  are 
of  eourae  comiected  by  equtkni  of  conditinB  nmOar  to  the  others. 

The  general  derelopnient  oiRj  gnren  in  the  durd  Tcdnme  of  the 
Meeamqme  Celeste^  extendi  only  to  the  terms  depending  on  the 
squares  of  the  exoentricities.  BnrdLhardt  carried  the  derdopment 
much  further  in  the  MSmoires  de  FIuM^tai  fiv  1808 ;  hat  Professor 
Airy's  formulae  are  not  immediately  eomparable  with  his»  on  accoant 
of  the  employment  of  C  instead  of  6.  llie  formnbe  of  Borckhardt 
indode  howerer  only  6  out  of  12  of  Professor  Airy's  coefficients,  in 
eonsequenoe  of  the  omission  of  terms  depending  on  the  indinatioDy 
by  the  former  mathematician. 

In  the  expansion  of  R^  the  terms  whidi  proceed  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  excentricities  and  of  the  sine  of  half  the  inclination 
(e,  e',  f\  inyoWe  cosines  of  the  multiples  of  F,  T,  and  F—  7*, 
(V  and  T  indicating  the  mean  motions  of  Venus  and  the  Earth  with 
the  addition  of  certain  constant  quantities.)  By  expanding  alao  the 
variations  of  the  radii  yectores,  which  occur  in  these  terms,  according 
to  powers  of  ^,  r',  the  cosines  of  multiples  of  the  arcs  V  and  T  again 
enter  these  terms.  Hence  the  series  will  finaUy  contain  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cosines  of  the  three  kinds  of  arcs,  namely,  multiples  of 
V~-  T,  V  and  7*:  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  he  exprened  in 
terms  of  the  cosines  of  their  sums  and  difierences.  These  last  arcs 
will  produce  various  combinations  of  the  form  pF  —  qT.  Of  these 
we  are  to  select  those  in  which  the  arc  is  IS  F—  8  7*;  for  such 
terms  will,  in  the  calculation  of  the  perturbations,  be  divided  by  very 

small  quantities  (namely,  either  ^7-r  or  — -  ),  and  may  thus  pro- 
duce results  of  appreciable  magnitude. 

It  may  serve  to  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgement  concerning  the 
place  of  Professor  Airy's  memoir  among  the  laborious  calculations 
of  physical  astronomy,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  investigation  of  the 
great  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  originally  given  by  La- 
place (Mim.  Acad.  1785),  the  undertaking  to  which  it  has  the  closest 
analogy  among  such  researches*. 

The  number  of  terms  arising  from  the  combination  of  the  three 
arcs  above  mentioned,  F—  T,  P,  and  7*,  which  give  13  7*  —  8  F,  is 
considerable ;  but  many  of  them  are  rejected  on  account  of  their  co* 
efficients  going  beyond  the  5th  order.  The  following  six  are  re- 
tained and  have  their  value  calculated :  those  in  which  F—  T,  F^T 
are  respectively  8,  5,  0  ;  9,  4,  1 ;  10,  S,  2  ;  11,  2,  3  ;  12,  1,  4  ; 
13,  0,  5.  In  the  Jovi-Saturnian  inequality,  if  F  and  T  still  refer  to 
the  mean  motions  of  the  exterior  and  interior  planets,  four  combi- 
nations are  taken,  namely,  those  in  which  F  ^  T,  F^  T  are  re- 
spectively 2,  3,  0 ;  3,  2,  1  ;  4,  1,  2  ;  5,  0,  3. 

The  number  of  terms  of  the  calculation  depends  also  upon  the 

•  The  comparison  is  here  made  with  the  investigation  of  the  principal 
term  only  of  the  Jovi-Saturnian  inequality,  as  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
analogous,  not  as  the  most  laborious  or  most  recent,  of  similar  investigations. 
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order  to  which  it  if  carried.  In  Professor  Airy's  investigation  there 
«re»  to  each  angular  factor,  twelve  terms  arising  from  the  combina- 
tions of  e,  e',/;  in  that  of  the  inequality  of  Jupiter  to  the  3rd  order, 
there  are /our  such  terms. 

The  number  of  the  coefficients  C,  of  the  series  for  R,  which  it  is 
requisite  to  calculate,  depends  both  upon  the  number  of  effective 
oombinations  of  arcs  and  the  number  of  effective  combinations 
of  e,  ^,  /.  Hence  the  number  of  such  coefficients,  and  their 
differentisis,  which  Professor  Airy's  calculation  demands,  is  very 
considerable.  In  the  calculation  for  Jupiter,  Laplace  uses  6  co- 
efficients 6,  and  14  of  their  differentials,  in  which  however  28  dif- 
ferentials are  virtually  obtained.  Professor  Airy  has  occasion  to  use 
70  values  of  C,  the  corresponding  quantity  in  his  process,  and  98  of 
its  differential  coefficients;  these  quantities  being  calculated  to  a 
number  of  places  from  7  downwards. 

The  calculation  of  the  inequalities  of  the  motions  of  Venus  and 
the  Earth,  from  the  numbers  thus  obtained,  requires  the  combination 
of  these  numbers  with  others  depending  on  the  excentricities,  incli- 
nation, perihelia,  and  nodes  of  the  orbits ;  and  contains,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  12  compound  terms  in  the  present  investigation, 
and  4  in  that  of  Laplace. 

The  greatest  amount  of  the  inequality  thus  explained  by  Laplace, 
was  20'  for  Jupiter  and  47'  for  Saturn.  The  effect  of  the  inequality 
examined  in  the  memoir  before  us,  would  give  an  error  in  the  geo- 
centric longitude  of  Venus  of  between  20"  and  30",  if  the  mean  mo- 
tions of  the  Earth  and  Venus  were  determined,  by  comparing  the 
observations  about  Bradley's  time  with  the  observations  of  a  few 
years  ago;  and  if  the  result  were  applied  to  calculate  the  next 
transit  of  Venus  (in  1874). 

The  method  adopted  by  Professor  Airy  in  this  investigation  offers 
some  peculiarities.  There  are  two  principal  methods  which  may  be 
employed  in  such  problems :  one  is  the  method  of  direct  solution, 
according  to  which  the  equations  on  which  the  inequalities  depend 
are  solved  directly,  and  the  values  obtained  by  the  first  approximate 
solutions  are  substituted  in  the  terms  before  neglected,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  new  solution.  The  other  method  is  that  of  the  variation 
of  parameters  (developed  by  Lagrange),  according  to  which  the 
planet,  at  any  moment  of  time,  is  conceived  to  be  moving  in  an  el- 
lipse, and  the  alterations  are  investigated  which  the  elements  of  this 
ellipse  must  continually  undergo,  in  order  that  the  real  motion  may 
result.  The  former  of  these  methods  is  the  one  which  has  generally 
been  employed  in  calculating  all  inequalities  of  the  planets  except 
secular  ones,  and  is  used  by  Laplace  in  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  In  the  present  memoir  the  author  has  adopted  the  method 
of  the  variation  of  parameters,  and  he  states  his  opinion  that  this,  or 
some  similar  method,  will  ere  long  be  adopted  in  the  planetary  theo- 
ries, to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods. 

In  one  instance  the  author  has  introduced  an  alteration  into  the 
formula?  given  for  the  variation  of  the  elements  by  those  who  have 
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hiAertxk  employed  the  theory  a£  Lagruigie.     The  JilBaenUiii  j— , 

A  Lagrange's  methoii,  impiicidy  mcindgs  the  difiefentiBl  of  it  witk 
icgard  to  the  mean  motion.     But  it  has  been  aiioffn  by 
himaeif,  and  linee  him  by  others,  that  we  may  finally  onut  the 
depending  on  the  ▼ariadon  of  a,  i^  ^^  uae/»  d  i  thiQaghmit 
&imL    T  hia  redncnon  Profisaaor  Airy  doea  noc  adopt* 

piieidy  the  term  -r — . 

Una  di£fi»eBee  in  die  fermnlar  is  eqiiiTaieat  to  a  dmnge  in  the 
meamng  of  the  term  rpaci.     In  determining  the  longttnde  of  the 
Moch  &i  the  inatantaneooa  eOipae,  Laplace,  and  odim  who  have 
Mofwtd  Lagrange,  fix  it  by  aoppoaing  diia  longitude  to  be  the  angle 
which  we  muat  add  to  the  angle  described  by  the  varniMr  elliptical 
mean  motion  since  the  origin  of  the  time,  in  order  to  hare  the  mean 
anomaly  in  the  diHpae.    Frofeawir  Airy  wminr  i  the  longifde  of  die 
epoch  to  be  that  an(^  which  we  moat  add  to  the  an^  described 
bV  the  inatantaneooa  elliptical  mean  motion*  conaidercd  coiulaal 
amee  the  origin  of  the  time,  in  order  to  have  the  mean  anomaly:  die 
mean  motion  from  the  perihelion  ia,  on  the  first  aappoaition,y'a  d  f+f, 
on  the  second,  a  t  +  a.     In  the  results  of  the  caknlations  in  these 
two  ways  there  is  no  diacrepancy,  the  difference  of  the  formulae  and 
the  differcx>ce  of  the  snppoaitiona  necessarily  balancing  each  other. 
It  may  be  obaerred,  diat  according  to  the  method  of  die  Tariatioo 
of  parameters,  a  large  portion  of  the  inequality,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, falls  upon  the  longitude  of  the  epoch.    The  coefficient  of  this 
snequality  is  something  more  than  ft'* ;  which  prodtices  nearly  the 
same  roaxirouro  amount  in  the  longitude  of  the  planet,  the  effects  of 
ihe  yariations  of  the  other  elements  being  insensible. 

In  investigations  of  such  extent  and  complexity  as  the  one  now 
before  us,  the  selection  of  notation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance, in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  clearness 
and  brerity.  In  all  cases  when  nothing  is  gained  by  the  change, 
it  ia  conyenient  to  the  reader  that  the  notation  should  conform  to  the 
beat  established  works  already  published.  Professor  Airy  has  in 
general  used  the  notation  of  the  Mecamque  CiiesU.  He  has,  how- 
ever, introduced  a  new  notation,  in  order  to  express  in  an  abbre- 
viated manner  the  differentials  of  the  quandues  C,  taken  m  times 
with  regard  to  one  major  semiaxis,  and  n  times  with  regard  to  the 
other,  and  multiplied  respectively  by  the  mth  and  tith  powers  of 
these  semiaxes ;  these  products  occurring  so  frequently,  that  the 
adoption  of  a  short  symbol  for  them,  (m,  n)  C,  saves  a  great  quantity 
of  very  repulsive  labour. 

Another  abbreviation  employed  by  Professor  Airy  respects  the 
angles.  In  the  development  of  the  terms  arising  from  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  expansion  of  R,  we  obtain  terms  such  as  c^  cos 
2  r and  e'^  cos  3  T,  multiplied  by  others,  such  as  cos (11  F—  II  T); 
and  hy  the  resolution  of  such  products  we  obtain  the  cosines  of  the 
sums  and  differences  of  these  angles.     But  it  appears  that  die  sums 


alone  are  uaeful.  Henee  it  fidlowa,  that  if  we  have^  at  a  certain  step 
of  tlie  proceas,  ooe (ft  F+ST),  its  coefficient  mutt  be  €« «'^  and 
this  may  be  written  €*  e''  cot  (2  +  9)  without  fear  of  mistake;  and 
this,  when  combined  with  such  a  tenn  as  cos  (11  F— 11  J),  will 
produce  «*  e'^  cos  (13  --  8).  This  mode  of  writing  and  operating  is 
also  a  great  saving  of  labour ;  for  F  and  T  consist  of  the  mean  mo- 
tions, with  several  constant  terms  added  or  subtracted. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  paid  great  attention  to  ensuring  the 
accuracy  of  the  work ;  having  gone  through  the  calculation  by  two 
different  methods,  and  compared  the  values  thus  obtained,  both  in 
several  intermediate  steps,  and  in  the  final  results. 

We  regard  this  paper  an  the  first  specific  improvement  in  the 
solar  tables  made  by  an  Englishman  since  the  time  of  Hallcy,  as 
valuable  firom  the  care  which  the  author  has  employed  in  the  nume- 
rical calculations,  as  well  as  for  the  sagacity  he  has  displayed  in  the 
detection  of  an  inequality  so  small,  and  of  so  large  period ;  and  we 
recommend  its  insertion  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

(Signed)  W.  Whewill. 

J.  W.  Lubbock. 


April  5,  183£. 

DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.,  M.A.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  Archibald  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  Sir  William 
Russell,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Sir  David  Barry,  Knt.,  M.D.,  and  Charles 
Boileau  Elliott,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  this  Society. 

The  following  Report,  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Esq., 
M.A.  F.R.S.,  and  John  Bostock,  M.D.  V.P.R.S.,  on  Mr.  Faraday's 
paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  December  15,  1831,  and 
entitled  **  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,*'  was  read. 

Report, 

In  the  first  section  of  this  i)aper,  the  author  considers  the  induc- 
tion of  electricity  in  motion. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  by  Oersted  of  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity in  motion  on  a  magnetic  needle,  it  was  almost  simultaneously 
discovered  by  Arago,  Davy,  and  Scebeck,  that  iron  became  magnetic 
by  induction  from  the  connecting  wire  of  a  voltaic  battery,  or  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current ;  but  though  the  effects  at  first  oh* 
served  were  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  peculiar  arrangements, 
induction  was  in  all  cases  restricted  to  iron.  Arago*s  beautiful  ex- 
periments on  magnetic  needles  vibrating  within  metallic  rings,  and 
on  the  mutual  action  of  all  metals  and  magnets,  when  either  is  in 
motion,  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  a  peculiar  magnetic  induction 
in  other  metals  than  iron ;  but  the  very  doubtful  experiment  of  Am- 
pere can  scarcely  be  adduced  as  one.  The  singular  results  obtained 
by  MM.  Marianini,  De  la  Rive,  and  Von  Bcek,  referred  to  by  our 
author,  are  probably  due  to  electric  induction.     But  none  of  these 
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If  die  drcak  befem  die  vine  wmdtr  mimtdtamwmd  die  gaKano- 
ra»  DOC  eomplete  wfaoi  tfar  eoatact  wick  ike  hMneij  was  made, 
dieo  BO  c&ct  OB  tke  aeedle  was  obaerraiye  cidvr  oa  eaa^ledi^  «■ 
a^M  bfcaking  die  firtt  drcait.  Bat  ike  bactaj  f —miii  iiiim 
bon^  /rii  made,  aod  dkem  eke  wire  amilrr  iwi»ctam  coMfctcd  with 
diekt^  coBmntfig  die  needle,  oo  inn  iiafiiaig  tke  faaneiy  drcuh, 
die  needle  was  mjgnrrised  Tbeie  last  fixsa,  m  a  tkeoRtkal  point 
of  Tiew,  are  most  important :  tkej  prove  ikat  on  uian|ihiiiai  of  the 
voltaic  ctrcoit,  the  state  of  tke  wire  ander  indnction  undergoes  a 
double  change,  the  one  momentary,  the  other  permanent  so  long  as 
the  voltaic  circuit  remains  complete,  and  only  exhibiting  a  momen- 
tary action  on  the  interruption  of  that  circuit. 

From  the  experimenu  detailed  in  this  section,  the  author  con- 
cludes, that  currents  of  voltaic  electricity  produce,  by  induction, 
curreou  Tbot  which  are  only  momencary  i  parallel  to  or  ti**Mimg  to 
parailelism  with  the  indudng  currents ;  that  the  induced  current,  by 
the  6rftt  action  of  the  inducing  current,  is  in  the  contrary  direction 
to,  and  by  its  cessation  in  the  same  direction  as,  that  of  the  inducing 
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The  aathor  mxt  introdneed  iroo  into  hit  amiiffeiiieiit»  b j  wUdi 
a  docile  iDdactioe  took  plaeey  the  iroo  itedf  beoomii^  magu 
necie  by  ndnetioa,  in  die  first  instance,  and  electricttj  being  tndneed 
in  dm  copper  wire  from  the  magnetised  iron,  in  the  second.    The 
cflecta  were  here  of  preciselj  the  same  charaeter  as  before,  bat 
greatW  incieased.    Bj  this  arrangoneut  nnequivocal  eridenee  of 
tihmiMilj  -in  die  wire  under  indnction  was  obtained;  ibr  not  only 
was  Ae  needle  in  dm  galvanometv  Tiokntly  aflbcted,  but  a  minnte 
^ark  codd  be  perceiTod  on  using  chsrcoal  at  the  ends  of  that  wire. 
On  iPt— ^"^  altogether  with  the  voltaic  arrangement,  and  sob- 
siiliitin|  ftr  the  deetro-^nsgnet  e  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  rendered 
magnrnr  by  cooCact  with  two  bar  magnets,  or  e  common  cyHndriod 
magnet  of  steel,  similar  results  were  still  obtained.    The  arrange- 
ment and  the  eflbets  were  simply  these:  several  helices  of  copper 
wire  were  fimned,  in  the  same  direction,  round  n  hoUow  cylinder  of 
poslslioard,  metallic  eootact  being  prevented  between  the  condguous 
coils:  of  thMC,  either  the  aUemaU  md»  were  united,  to  fi>nn  onehmg 
h^z,  or  ctf  die  corresponding  ends  to  form  a  compomd  helix;  and 
within  die  pasteboard  cylinder,  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron  was  intro« 
duced:  on  the  ends  of  this  cylinder  being  brought  into  contact  with 
thepdesof  two  bar  magnets,  united  at  the  other  ends  so  as  tore- 
semme  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  was 
impded  in  one  direction,  and  on  the  contact  bei^  broken,  in  the 
contrary.    Similar  e£fects  were  produced  by  simj^y  introducing  a 
cylindrical  steel  magnet  into  the  hollow  cylinder  over  which  the 
copper  wire  was  wound.    The  efiects  were  strikingly  increased,  but 
were  still  of  precisely  the  same  character,  when  Knight's  large  com- 
pound  magnet,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,  was  substituted  for 
the  bar  magnets.    Kfere,  the  mere  iqiproximadon  to  the  magnet,  ot 
the  compound  helix,  whether  containii^  the  cylinder  of  soft  iron  or 
not,  was  sufficient  to  impel  the  needle  in  one  direction,  and  its  recess 
from  the  magnet,  to  give  a  contrary  impulse.     But  even  here,  the 
effiscts  were  purely  impulsive,  the  xieedle  invariably  returning  to  its 
undisturbed  direction,  when  the  contact  was  continued. 

As  in  the  voltaic  arrangement,  a  small  voltaic  apparatus,  sufficient 
to  deflect  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  30*^  or  40®,  being  intro* 
duced  between  the  galvanometer  and  the  helix  under  induction,  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  the  impulses  given  to  the  needle,  on  making  and 
breaking  contact  of  the  iron  cylinder  with  the  magnet:  nor  did  the 
power  of  this  arrangement  appear  to  be  affected  after  making  the 
contact  or  after  breaking  it. 

Althoiiffh  all  attempts  to  obtain  chemical  effects  or  a  spark  in  this 
case  fiuleo,  yet  we  agree  widi  the  author  that  these  experiments 
prove  the  production  of  electricity  by  ordinary  magnetism,  and  think 
the  reasons  which  he  adduces  for  its  want  of  energy  satisfactory*. 

*  Since  this  report  was  written,  a  brilliant  electric  spark  has  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  Christie  with  this  magnet,  by  the  very  means  which, 
at  this  time,  failed,  in  consequence  of  two  contacts  not  taking  place  at  die 
same  instant,  on  which  circimistancc  the  success  of  the  expenmcnt  appears 
(*utireJy  to  depend. 
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This  discovery  has  therefore  supplied  the  link  in  the  chain  of  con- 
nexion between  electricity  and  magnetism,  which  has  been  wanting 
since  Oersted's  discovery.  That  the  electricity  developed  acts  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  interest  attached  to 
the  discovery,  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 

AfVer  the  detail  of  these  perfectly  original  and  highly  interesting 
experiments,  the  author  considers  the  peculiar  electric  state  of  the 
wire  when  subjected  either  to  v<^ta-electric  or  magneto-electric  in- 
duction.   This  state  he  terms  the  electro-conic  state. 

Unlike  the  induction  from  electricity  of  tension  or  the  ordinary 
induction  from  a  magnet,  this  state  of  the  wire  is  not  analogous  to 
that  of  the  inducing  wire;  for  whatever  may  be  the  permanent  state 
of  the  wire  under  induction  while  the  voltaic  circuit  is  complete,  or 
the  magnetic  contact  is  unbroken,  so  long  as  either  of  these  conti- 
nues, there  is  no  evidence  of  any  change  having  taken  place  in  it, 
and  its  change  of  state  is  only  rendered  manifest  at  the  instant  of  in- 
terrupting the  circuit  or  the  contact,  and  at  that  of  again  renewing 
them ;  impulsive  forces  being  brought  into  action  at  either  instant, 
but  in  contrary  directions  in  the  two  cases. 

The  author  observes,  that  this  peculiar  condition  shows  no  known 
electrical  eflfects  whilst  it  continues,  nor  has  he  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  peculiar  powers  possessed  by  matter  whilst  retained  in  this 
state;  that  no  re-action  is  shown  by  attractive  or  repulsive  powers; 
that  no  retarding  or  accelerating  power  is  exerted  upon  electric  cur- 
rents passing  through  metal  in  the  electro-tonic  state,  that  is,  tlie 
conducting  power  is  not  altered  by  it;  that  all  metals  take  on  this 
peculiar  state;  that  the  electro-tonic  state  is  altogether  the  effect  of 
the  induction  excited,  and  ceases  with  the  inductive  power;  that 
this  state  appears  to  be  instantly  assumed,  the  force  brought  into 
action  at  the  instant  of  its  assumption  being  merely  impulsive. 

The  author  considers  that  the  current  of  electricity  which  induces 
the  electro-tonic  state  in  a  neighbouring  wire,  probably  induces  that 
state  also  in  its  own  wire,  and  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  fluids 
and  all  other  conductors ;  and  concludes  that  if  it  be  so,  it  must  in- 
fluence voltaic  decomposition  and  the  transference  of  the  elements 
to  the  poles.  Should  facts  be  found  to  accord  with  these  views,  we 
consider  the  author  fully  justified  in  his  anticipations  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discovery  as  applicable  to  the  decomposition  of  matter, 
and  we  certainly  feel  that  the  discovery  could  not  have  been  made 
by  any  one  more  likely  to  decide  this  question,  or  more  able  to  avail 
himself  of  a  new  principle  of  decomposition  when  discovered. 

In  the  series  of  actions  proceeding  from  the  voltaic  battery  which 
this  discovery  exhibits  to  us,  a  very  curious  succession  is  observable. 
Volta-electricity  passes  along  the  connecting  wire  of  the  battery, 
electro-magnetism  at  right  angles  to  it.  By  this  means  the  cylinder 
of  soft  iron,  within  the  helix  into  which  the  connecting  wire  is  formed, 
becomes  a  magnet.  If  the  poles  of  tlie  magnet  be  joined  by  an  iron 
bar,  ordinary  magnetism  passes  along  this  bar,  but  magneto-electri- 
city is  induced  at  right  angles  to  it  in  a  helix  wound  round  it.  And 
again,  magneto-electricity  is  prop<:lled  along  the  wire,  and  magnetism 


is  indaced  in  a  steel  bar  at  right  ansles.  This  bar  may  again  induce 
magneto-electricity  in  a  wire  at  right  angles  to  it,  by  which  another 
bar  may  become  magnetic;  and  so  on,  showing  a  repetition  of  simi- 
lar powers  successively  brought  into  action,  but  their  efficiency  at 
each  step  greatly  diminished. 

The  eflfects  hitherto  described  were  due  to  a  momentary  action : 
in  order  to  obtain  continuous  action  the  author  applied  the  principle 
of  circular  motion.  For  this  purpose  a  thick  copper  disc  was  made 
to  revolye  near  the  magnet,  so  that  a  portion  near  its  edge  passed 
between  the  ends  of  two  bars  of  iron  which  concentrated  and  ap- 
proximated the  poles.  The  edge  and  a  portion  round  the  centre  oi 
the  disc  were  well  amalgamated:  an  amalgamated  conductor  was  ap- 
plied to  the  edge  of  the  disc  near  the  poles,  and  with  this,  one  end 
of  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer  was  connected,  the  other  end  being 
connected  with  the  centre  of  the  disc.  While  the  disc  revolved,  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  was  permanently  deflected  at  least  4.0'^ 
in  one  direction;  and  when  the  motion  of  the  disc  was  reversed,  the 
permanent  deflection  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  the  disc  revolved  horizontally  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  s 
dafly  motion,  the  unmarked  pole  being  beneath  the  disc  and  the 
marked  pole  above,  it  appeared,  by  the  indications  of  the  galvano- 
meter, that  positive  electricity  was  collected  at  the  edge  of  tlie  disc 
nearest  to  the  poles:  if  the  marked  pole  was  below  and  the  un> 
marked  pole  above,  then  negative  electricity  was  collected  at  that 
part  of  the  disc:  and  if  in  either  case  the  direction  of  the  motion 
was  reversed,  the  nature  of  the  electricity  collected  at  the  same 
place  was  also  reversed. 

The  experiment  being  made  in  a  still  more  simple  form,  by  pars- 
ing a  plate  of  copper  longitudinally  between  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net, it  appeared  that  positive  electricity  was  collected  on  one  cd^jfe 
of  the  plate,  and  negative  on  the  opposite;  and  if  the  plate  was 
passed  in  the  contrary  direction,  then  the  electricities  on  the  edges 
were  reversed. 

When  a  wire  was  passed  laterally  between  the  poles,  similar  results 
were  obtained. 

The  law  according  to  which  the  electricity  excited  depends  upon 
the  pole  of  the  magnet  near  which  a  wire  moves,  and  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  although  not  so  expressed  by  the  author,  appears  to 
be  this:  Let  the  wire  revolve  parallel  to  itself  about  a  bar  magnet,  so 
that  its  centre  coincides  with  any  curve ; — for  example,  (in  order  to 
mark  more  readily  the  points  where  the  direction  of  the  current  of 
electricity  changes,)  with  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  and  the  minor  axis  passes  through  its  cen- 
tre ;  let  the  wire  be  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  ellipse, 
which  in  the  first  instance  wc  will  suppose  to  be  horizontal,  and  that 
the  marked  end  of  the  magnet  is  pointing  north ;  and  let  the  wire 
move  parallel  to  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  daily  motion;  then 
while  the  wire  revolves  from  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  axis  minor 
round  the  marked  pole  to  the  eastern  exlreniity,  the  electric  current 
will  be  from  the  end  oJ*  lliv  wiic  helow  to  ihc  cud  (iboie  l\\c  ot\i\v. 
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while  it  is  revolving  from  the  eastern  extremity  round  the  ummtrked 
pole  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  axis  minor,  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  be  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire;  and 
whatever  position  the  plane  in  which  the  wire  revolves  may  take  by 
revolving  about  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  or  whatever  may  be  the  po- 
sition of  this  axisy  still  the  current  of  electricity  will  be  from  the  end 
of  the  wire  in  the  same  position,  relatively  to  the  plane  of  revolution, 
as  before.  If  the  direction  of  the  motion  be  reversed,  the  direction 
of  the  current  will  likewise  be  reversed. 

It  would  follow  from  this,  that  if  two  wires  parallel  to  each  other, 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  bar  magnet,  and  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  be 
moved  along  the  sides  of  the  magnet  in  the  same  direction,  the  cur- 
rents of  electricity  in  them  will  be  in  opposite  directions ;  and  hence 
we  may  draw  this  important  conclusion, — ^that  there  must  be  some  in- 
ternal arrangement  in  a  magnet,  whether  of  currents  or  of  particles, 
which  renders  the  same  absolute  motion,  a  motion  in  contrary  direc- 
tions relatively  to  such  arrangement  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
magnet. 

From  all  these  experiments  the  author  concludes,  that  when  a 
piece  of  metal  (and  the  same  may  be  true  of  all  conducting  matter,) 
18  passed  either  before  a  single  pole,  or  between  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  magnet,  electric  currents  are  produced  across  the  metal,  trans- 
verse to  the  direction  of  motion;  and  which  therefore  in  M.  Arago's 
experiments  approximate  towards  the  direction  of  radii.  Assuming 
the  existence  of  these  currents,  he  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 

ehaenomena  observed  in  these  experiments  and  in  those  by  Mr. 
>abbage  and  Sir  John  Herschel.  Thus,  the  disc  revolving  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  daily  motion  beneath  the  marked  pole  of  a 
magnet,  currents  of  positive  electricity  set  from  the  central  part  to- 
wards the  circumference  near  the  pole,  and  the  action  of  these  cur « 
rents  is  to  move  the  pole  also  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion; 
so  that  the  magnet,  if  at  liberty  to  revolve,  will  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  disc. 

Electric  currents  similar  to  those  produced  by  passing  copper  be- 
tween the  magnetic  poles,  were  produced  by  iron,  zinc,  tin,  lead, 
mercury,  and  all  the  metals  tried.  The  carbon  deposited  in  the  coal- 
gas  retorts  also  produced  the  current,  but  ordinary  charcoal  did 
not;  nor  could  any  sensible  effects  be  produced  with  brine,  sulphu- 
ric acid,  or  saline  solutions.  Although  the  author  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  continuous  current  of  electricity  by  means  of  the  revolving 
disc,  yet  he  was  not  able,  by  this  means,  to  produce  any  sensation 
upon  the  tongue,  to  heat  fine  platina  wire,  to  produce  a  spark  with 
charcoal,  to  convul&e  the  limbs  of  a  frog,  or  to  produce  any  chemical 
effects.  That  he  should  have  failed  in  obtaining  these  most  striking 
effects  of  electricity,  we  attribute  to  the  feebleness  of  the  electricity 
excited,  and  feel  assured  that  by  adopting  means  greatly  to  increase 
tlie  intensity,  all  these  effects  will  result  from  the  electricity  derived 
from  ordinary  magnetism. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  paper  of  Mr.  Faraday's,  and  the  con- 
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cliuions  which  he  draws  froin  them  are  so  importantt  that  we  feel  we 
should  not  ha^e  done  justice  to  the  communication,  had  we  not  given 
an  abstract  of  the  whole,  at  the  same  time  that  we  stated  our  opi- 
nion of  its  Talue.  Had  the  author's  discovery  consisted  alone  of  the 
simple  fact,  that  steel  may  be  magnetised  by  a  distant  magnet,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  with  the  voltaic  battery,  we  should 
have  considered  it  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity ;  but  when  we  see 
permanent  effects  which,  hitherto,  have  only  been  derived  from 
electricity,  now  derived  from  the  common  magnet,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  motion,  showing  clearly  that  electricity  can  thus  be  excited ; 
and  find  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  phsenomena  are  established, 
we  cannot  but  entertain  hopes  that  a  door  has  been  opened  through 
which  may  at  length  be  discovered  the  precise  distinction  between 
two  agents  which  in  many  respects  so  greatly  resemble  each  other 
in  their  effects  and  in  their  laws  of  acting.  Such  being  our  opinion 
of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Faraday,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  most  strongly  the  publication  of  his  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

(Signed)  S.  H.  Christis. 

J.  BOSTOCK. 

Dr.  Davy's  Paper  on  the  Torpedo,  was  then  read  in  continuation. 


April  1£,  1882. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,   K.G. 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  reading  of  Dr.  Davy's  Paper,  entitled,  "  An  Account  o£  some 
experiments  and  observations  on  the  Torpedo,**  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy  gave  an  accoimt,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829,  of  some  experi- 
niects  which  he  made  on  the  Torpedo,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  its  electricity  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  voltaic,  or  other 
galvanic  batteries ;  but  the  results  he  obtained  were  altogether  of  a 
negative  kind.  He  was  prevented  by  the  declining  state  of  his  health 
from  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  which  he  was  still  ardently  bent  upon 
completing,  and  which  he  requested  his  brother  would  carry  on  hfiet 
his  death.  The  author,  accordingly,  when  at  Malta,  being  in  a  fa- 
vourable situation  for  obtaining  living  torpedos,  made  the  series  of 
experiments  which  are  related  in  the  present  paper.  They  entirely 
confirm  those  of  Mr.  Walsh  made  in  1772,  and  which  established 
the  resemblance  of  the  agency  exerted  by  this  fish  to  common  elec- 
tricity; and  they  also  prove  that,  like  voltaic  electricity,  it  has  the 
power  of  giving  magnetic  polarity  to  steel,  of  deflecting  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  also  of  effecting  certain  chemical  changes  in  fluids  sub- 
jected to  its  action.  Needles  perfectly  free  from  magnetism  were 
introduced  within  a  spiral  coil  of  copper  wire,  containing  about  180 
convolutions;  the  whole  coil  beint^  an  inch  and  a  hali!  Votv^  awOi  ow^ 
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tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  only  four  grains  and  a  half, 
and  being  contained  in  a  glass  tube  just  large  enough  to  receive  it. 
On  the  electric  discharges  from  a  vigorous  torpedo  being  made  to 
pass  through  the  wire  during  a  few  minutes,  the  needles  were  ren- 
dered strongly  magnetic.  The  same  influence  transmitted  through 
the  wires  of  the  multiplier  produced  very  decided  deflexion  of  dbe 
needle;  the  under  surface  of  the  electrical  organ  of  the  torpedo 
corresponding  in  its  effect  to  the  zinc  plate  of  the  simple  voltaic 
circle,  and  the  upper  surface  corresponding  to  the  copper  plate.  No 
effect  of  ignition  could  be  perceived  when  the  discharge  from  the 
torpedo  was  made  to  pass  through  a  silver  wire  one  thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter:  nor  could  unequivocal  evidence  be  obtained  of 
the  production  of  sparks  on  interrupting  the  circuit;  the  slight  lu- 
minous appearances  which  occurred  being  probably  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  oflen  exhibited  by  sea  water  when  agiuted.  A  small  gold 
chain,  however,  composed  of  sixty  double  links,  was  found  to  be 
capable  of  transmitting  the  shock;  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that 
air  is  not  impermeable  to  the  electricity  of  the  torpedo.  When 
fine  silver  wires,  interrupted  by  a  solution  of  common  salt,  were 
placed  in  the  circuit,  minute  bubbles  of  air  collected  round  the  point 
communicating  with  the  under  side  of  the  torpedo,  but  none  at  the 
other  poinL  When  gold  wires,  instead  of  the  silver  ones,  were 
used,  gas  was  evolved  from  each  of  the  extremities;  but  in  greatest 
quantity,  and  in  smaller  bubbles,  from  the  lower,  than  from  the  upper 
wire.  With  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  point  of  the 
lower  gold  wire  became  black,  and  only  two  or  three  bubbles  arose 
from  it ;  the  point  of  the  upper  gold  wire  remaining  bright,  and  being 
surrounded  with  many  bubbles.  Similar,  but  less  distinct,  results  were 
obtained  by  employing  a  strong  solution  of  superacetate  of  lead. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo, 
and  of  the  muscles  that  surround  them.  I'he  texture  of  the  co- 
lumnar portions  of  those  organs  appears  to  be  homogeneous,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fibres,  probably  branches  of  nerves,  which 
pass  into  them.  A  large  quantity  of  water,  separable  by  evapora- 
tion, enters  into  their  composition :  and  they  undergo  spontaneous 
changes  more  slowly  than  the  muscles.  They  are  incapable  of  con- 
traction by  any  of  the  ordinary  stimuli,  and  even  tliat  of  an  electric 
shock  from  a  voltaic  battery,  applied  either  to  the  organs  themselves 
or  to  the  nerves  which  supply  them.  Hence  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  these  organs  are  not  muscular,  but  that  their  columns 
are  formed  by  tendinous  and  nervous  fibres,  distended  by  a  thin  ge- 
latinous fluid. 

The  anatomical  account  is  concluded  by  a  description  of  the 
origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  elec- 
trical organs.  The  author  found  that  the  gastric  nerves  are  derived 
from  these;  and  hazards  the  conjecture  that  superfluous  electricity 
may,  when  not  required  for  the  defence  of  the  animal,  be  directed 
to  the  stomach,  so  as  to  promote  digestion:   in  corroboration  of 

kh  he  cites  the  instance  of  a  torpedo  which,  when  living,  had 
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been  firequently  excited  to  give  shocks,  and  in  whom  a  small  fish 
found  in  its  stomach  after  death,  appeared  to  be  totally  undigested. 
The  secretion  of  mucus  was  also  either  suppressed  or  considerably 
diminished.  From  the  circumstance  that  Uie  branchiae  are  supplied 
with  twigs  of  the  electrical  nerves,  the  author  conceives  there  may 
be  some  connexion  between  die  electrical  and  the  respiratory  func- 
tions; and  that  the  evolved  electricity  may  be  employed  in  decom- 
posing water,  and  in  thus  supplying  the  system  with  air,  in  situations 
where  the  animal  has  not  access  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
author  considers  the  mucous  system  of  the  torpedo  as  performing 
important  offices  in  its  economy,  in  consequence  of  its  connexions 
with  the  electrical  nerves.  Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter^ 
he  finds  that  the  electrical  organs  are  very  scantily  supplied  with 
blood-vessels.  He  concludes  by  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  electricity  of  the  Torpedo,  the  purposes  it  appears 
to  serve,  and  the  varieties  exhibited  by  different  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  the  sex,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  over  Easter  to 
the  third  of  May. 

May  3,  1832. 
JOHN  BOSTOCK,  M.D.  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Report,  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  William  Whewell, 
M.A.  F.R^.,  the  Rev.  George  Peacock,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Coddington,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  on  Mr.  Lubbock's  Paper,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  Feb.  9,  1832,  and  entided,  "Researches 
in  Physical  Astronomy,"  was  read. 

Report. 

The  method  of  the  variation  of  parameters  as  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  perturbations  of  the  solar  system  has  been  suc- 
cessively developed  in  modern  times.  7^his  method  gives  the  vari- 
ations of  the  elements  of  the  elliptical  orbit  in  terms  of  the  differentials 
of  a  certain  function  R  of  these  elements,  and  of  the  disturbing  forces. 
Euler,  Lagrange  (1783),  Lagrange  and  Laplace  (1808)  obtained  the 
formulae  for  da,  de^dnTy  dp,  dq  where  p  =  tan ^  sin  9,  g  =  tan  ^  sin  9. 
Poisson  first  gave  the  expression  for  de,  Pontecoulant,  p.  330,  has 
introduced  di  and  dy  instead  of  dp  and  dq;  but  those  develop- 
ments gave  expressions  neglecting  the  square  of  the  disturbing  force. 
Mr.  Lubbock  has  published  (in  a  Paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  April  1830,) 
expressions  which  include  the  effect  of  any  power  of  the  disturbing 
force.  This  method  has  been  principally  applied  to  the  secular  in- 
equalities; but  it  is  susceptible  of  being  applied  with  no  less  strictness 
to  periodical  inequalities,  all  of  which  may  be  represented  by  certain 
changes  in  the  elements  of  the  elliptical  orbit. 

But  the  same  problems  may  also  be  approximately  solved  di- 
rectly; for  we  obtain  a  differential  equation  involving  the  radius 
vector  and  the  time.     In  this  equation  there  occurs  lV\e  sam^  i\3ax<&* 
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lion  R  of  which  we  have  already  spoken;  and  this  function  is  ex« 
{Minded  according  to  terms  involving  cosines  of  the  mean  motions 
of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  planet,  and  cosines  of  the  difference 
of  certain  multiples  of  these  motions.  This  expression  has  been 
treated  ot  by  various  authors,  and  among  others  Mr.  Lubbock  has 
himself  (in  memoirs  read  May  19  and  June  9,  1831,)  given  the  ex« 
pansion  of  it  in  a  form  suited  to  his  present  object. 

The  co-efficients  of  the  terms  in  this  expansion  are  arranged,  as 
usual,  according  to  the  order  of  the  excentricities,  their  powers  and 
products,  and  to  the  power  of  the  sin^  of  half  the  inclination.  These 
coefficients  involve  also  certain  quantities  b.  where  fi  and  t  have  a 

variety  of  values;  and  these  quantities  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  distances  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  bodies  from  the  sun. 
Solving  the  differential  equation  whidi  involves  r,  by  the  equating 
of  co-efficients,  Mr.  Lubbodt  finds  a  value  for  the  reciprocal  of  r  in 
auch  terms  as  have  been  mentioned.  By  certain  algebraical  trans- 
formations of  the  fractional  coefficients  in  which  t  occurs,  (and  by 
certain  equations  of  condition  between  &3j_|>   ^sj»  ^31+1 »  ^^ 

between  similar  quantities,)  the  expression  for  the  reciprocal  of  r  is 
transformed  and  reduced,  the  arcs  remaining  as  they  were. 

But  by  the  properties  of  the  ellipse,  the  reciprocal  of  r  is  equal  to 
a  series  of  terms  mvolving  the  excentricities,  and  involving  auo  co- 
sines of  the  mean  anomaly  and  its  multiples :  and  hence  the  variation 
of  this  reciprocal  is  equal  to  a  similar  series,  involving  sines  and  co- 
sines of  such  arcs,  and  involving  also  the  variations  of  the  elliptic 
elements.  By  substituting  the  variations  of  the  elliptic  elements  given 
by  the  formulae  above  mentioned,  when  we  put  for  R  its  expansion, 
we  have  a  certain  series  of  sines  and  cosines  with  their  coefficients 
multiplied  into  certain  other  sines  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  found  that  the  sines  and  cosines  thus  multiplied  produce,  by 
trigonometrical  transformations,  arcs  identical  with  those  which  were 
found  in  the  value  of  the  reciprocal  of  r  obtained  by  the  former 
method ;  and  the  coefficients  are  also  found  to  be  identiod  with  those 
resulting  from  the  former  transformations  and  reductions. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  verify  the  somewhat  complex 
reductions  by  which  >Ir.  Lubbock  has  shown  the  identity  of  the  results 
obtained  by  these  two  methods.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  might  have  been 
foreseen.  The  reductions,  however,  by  which  identity  was  to  be 
exhibited  were  by  no  means  obvious :  and  we  conceive  it  not  un- 
likely that  the  development  of  them  may  sometimes  be  of  use  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  which  of  the  two  methods  of  solution  may  be 
applied  with  most  convenience  in  particular  cases. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  Paper  is  well  worthy  of  being  printed 
m  our  Transactions.  (Signed)  W.  Whewell. 

Geo.  Peacock. 

H.  CoODDIGTON. 
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May  3,  1 832.    (Continued.) 

JOHN  BOSTOCK,  M.D.,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

i  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  '*An  Account  of  certain  new  Facts  and 
crmtions  on  the  Production  of  Steam,"  by  Jacob  Perkins,  E^q. 
amunicated  by  Ralph  Watson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
laving  observed  that  miter  on  the  surface  of  melted  iron  was  very 
rly  affected  by  the  heat,  although  it  exploded  violently  when  the 
le  fused  metal  was  dropped  into  it,  the  author  made  a  series  of 
eriments  on  the  time  required  for  the  evaporation  of  the  same 
Qtity  of  water  successively  poured  into  a  massive  iron  cup,  at  first 
ed  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  gradually  cooled  by  the  addition  and 
poration  of  the  water.  The  first  measures  of  water  were  longer 
eiDg  evaporated  than  those  subKequently  added,  in  consequence 
he  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  iron,  until  this  tempera- 
f  reached  what  the  author  calls  the  evaporating  pointy  when  the 
er  was  suddenlv  thrown  off  in  a  dense  cloud  of  steam.  Below 
temperature,  the  time  required  for  the  complete  evaporation  of 
same  measure  of  water  became  longer  in  proportion  as  the  iron 
cooler,  until  it  fell  below  the  boiling  point.  The  author  accounts 
these  results  from  the  circumstance  that  when  the  metal  is  at  the 
ler  temperatures,  the  water  placed  on  its  surface  is  removed  from 
tact  with  it  by  a  stratum  of  interposed  steam.  From  these  and 
*T  experiments,  he  is  led  to  infer  the  necessity  of  keeping  water 
lose  and  constant  contact  with  the  heated  metal  in  which  it  is 
tained,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it,  in  the  shortest  time,  the  greatest 
ntity  of  steam. 

lie  reading  of  a  Paper,  entitled,  "  On  certain  Irregularities  in  the 
petic  Needle,  produced  by  partial  warmth,  and  the  relations 
ch  appear  to  subsist  between  terrestrial  Magnetism  and  the  geo- 
cal  Structure  and  thermo-electrical  Currents  of  the  Earth,"  by 
«rt  Were  Fox,  Esq. — communicated  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
.R.S. — was  commenced. 


May  10,  1832. 

rtN   WILLIAM    LUBBOCK.   Esq.  M.A.,  V.P.  and   Treasurer. 

in  the  Chair. 

'he  reading  of  Mr.  Fox's  Paper  win  resumed  and  concluded. 
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the  dtrp  Biiscs  xa  CoavaB,  Sd  aot  lead  to  the  collusion  that  there 
is  aaj  bKTCve  of  mizaetic  iMewtrat  the  4eplh  of  1000  or  1200 
feet  below  the  levd  of  the  sem  ;  bat  V  asT  thing,  rather  the  reverse ; 
bat,  OQ  the  whole,  the  AcrepsoKT  in  the  rrsdts  was  so  great,  that 
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It  sppeaied  abo  to  the  anthor  that  the  ifirectMin  of  electrical  cur- 
reotft  ucdrr  the  earth's  sar^Ke  is  greatlT  ffiveisiied ;  although,  when 
taken  collectxTelT,  the  probabifitT  b  thi^  the  tendency  of  the  positive 
mrrenu  is  frnm  east  to  west. 

Th«  author  then  pioceeds  to  state  the  results  of  his  expenments 
on  the  thermo-electricitTof  rocks.  He  iMmd  thtt  compact  slate  was 
an  excellent  coodoctor  of  clectiicitr;  and  that  the  heated  end  gave 
indications  of  positive  elect! ititr.  Granite>  on  the  contrary^  at  a 
bright  red  beat,  was  almost  incajpable  of  conducting  electricity,  but 
when  vitrified  became  nearly  a  perliect  conductor,  owing  probably  to 
the  destructioD  of  its  crystalliae  structure.  In  general  the  end  most 
heated  wus  negative,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  porphyritic 
feldspar.  Gretrnstone  and  serpentine,  which  abo  occur  in  frequent 
alternations  in  Cornwall,  in  like  manner  differ  in  their  electrical  pro- 
perties ;  the  former  giving  out  positive,  and  the  latter  negative  elec- 
tricity at  their  most  heated  parts.  Many  anomalies,  however,  oc- 
curred in  these  properties,  the  results  being  frequently  reversed 
without  any  obvious  cause. 

On  the  hypothesb  of  the  existence  of  a  very  elevated  tempera- 
ture in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  it  would  necessarily  follow  from 
the  precedini^^  experiments  that  electrical  currents  would  be  produced 
from  this  crm^e.  lakinc^  frequently  ilifferent,  and  even  opposite  di- 


rcctionsv  and  exerting  an  important  influence  on  all  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  both  such  as  are  general,  and  also  such  as 
appear  to  be  local  anomalies.  The  later  researches  of  the  author 
have  satisfied  him  that  the  directions  of  these  currents  nre  probablT 
noch  influenced  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  globe;  which 
would  in  most  cases  tend  to  give  them  more  or  lew  obliquity  to  the 
parallels  of  latitude.  The  author  ascribes  the  diurnal  changes  in  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  terrestrial  ma^etism  to  tlie  successive 
sction  of  the  sun  on  the  different  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
With  reference  to  the  causes  that  have  determined  the  juxtaposition 
snd  arrangement  of  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  author  ex- 
amines their  comparative  expansibility  by  heat.  Granite,  porphy- 
ritic  feldspar^  and  clay-slate  expanded  from  one- 50th  to  one- 7 7th  by 
a  red  beat ;  while  the  expansion  of  serpentine,  by  the  same  heat, 
could  not  be  rendered  sensible.  He  concludes  by  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  theory  which  ascribes  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  to  its 
having  been  once  a  mass  of  plastic  matter  in  igneous  fusion  or  in 
squeous  solution. 


May  1 7,  1 832. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  O.D.,  Vice  President, 

in  the  Chuir. 

The  reading  of  a  Paper,  entitled,  "On  Harriot*^  Astronomical 
Obeervations  contiiined  in  his  unpublished  Manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Egremont,*'  by  Stephen  Peter  Rigaud,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford, — was 
commenced. 


May  24,  1832. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  D.C.L.,  \'ice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Professor  Rigaud'n  Paper  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Academy  of  Brussels, 
for  the  year  1 7b8,  the  Baron  de  Zach  published  a  paper  on  the  pla- 
net Uranus,  in  a  note  to  which  he  states  that,  in  the  summer  of  1 784, 
he  found  in  the  library  of  Lord  Egremont  at  Petworth,  some  old  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Harriot,  which  he  alleges  afforded 
proofii  that  he  had  observed  the  solar  spots,  and  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter before  Galileo.  In  the  Berlin  Ephemerin  for  1788,  Baron 
Zach  gave  a  full  account  of  his  alleged  discovery,  drawn  up  from 
Harriot's  papers ;  an  English  translation  of  which  was  circulated  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  its  being  inserted  in  Dr. 
Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary.  The  author,  having  been  en- 
trusted by  Lord  Egremont  with  Harriot's  original  papers,  has  ex- 
amined them  with  every  attention  he  could  a})ply  to  the  subject,  and 
gires  in  the  present  memoir  the  result  of  his  inquir)'. 

The  observations  of  Harriot  on  the  spots  on  the  sun,  fill  seventy- 
four  half-sheets  of  foolscap,  the  first  being  dated  Decembei  8,  \^\^. 
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These  papers  are  in  good  pretervatioa :  the  writiag  is  clear,  and  the 
drawings  well-defined.  Eiaron  Zach  says,  that  "he  compared  the 
rorres|X)nding  ones  with  those  observed  by  Galileo,  and  found  betwixt 
them  an  exact  agreement.**  This,  the  author  shows,  is  very  far  horn 
being  the  case,  and  he  also  brings  evidence  to  prove  that  the  discovery 
of  the  spots  on  the  sun  was  made  by  Galileo  at  latest  in  the  summtr 
of  the  year  1610,  and  very  probably  in  or  before  the  month  of  July. 
He  allows  however,  that  Harriot's  observation  in  December  ol  the 
same  year,  was  the  result  of  his  own  spontaneous  curiosity. 

The  first  observation  made  by  Harriot  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
has  for  date  the  1 7  th  of  October  1610.  Those  that  follow,  extend  to 
the  26th  of  February  1612  :  they  are  clearly  written  out  on  thirteen 
half-sheets  of  foolscap.  But,  even  by  the  statement  of  Baron  Zach, 
Galileo  discovered  them  on  the  7th  of  January  1610;  that  is,  nearly 
eight  months  before  Harriot. 

The  author  has  detected  many  other  material  inaccuracies  in  the 
account  given  to  the  world  by  Baron  Zach  of  Harriot's  observations. 
He  concludes,  however,  by  obnerving  that  Harriot  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  the  credit  which  is  justly  due  to  him,  because  a  greater 
»hare  has  by  ftome  persons  been  claimed  for  him  than  he  v^  justly 
entitled  to.  He  himself  made  no  pretensions  to  priority  in  the  dis> 
coveries  in  question. 

May  31,  1832. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.  D.CJL,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reailing  of  a  Paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Correction  of  a  Pen- 
dulum for  the  reduction  to  a  vacuum,  together  with  Remarks  on  some 
Anomalies  observed  in  Pendulum  Experiment^,*'  by  Francis  Baily, 
Esq.  F.R.S.,—was  commenced. 


June  7,  1832. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Henry  John  Spencer  Churchill ;  the  Hon.  George  Charles  Agar, 
M.A. ;  John  Disney,  Eh(|.;  James  Clark,  M.D.  3  Jamesi  Hope,  M.D.; 
the  Venerable  George  Glover,  M.A. ;  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Esq. 
M.P. ;  Lieut.  William  Samuel  Stratford,  R.N. ;  James  David  Forbes, 
Esq.,  and  Howard  Elphinstone,  Esq.  M.A.,  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Societ) .  Buron  Damoiseau  of  Paris,  Professor  de  Blainville  of 
Paris,  Professor  Carlini  of  Milan,  Professor  Cauchy  of  Paris,  and 
Professor  Tiedemunn  of  Heidelberg,  were  elected  Foreign  Members 
of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Baily's  Paper  on  the  Pendulum,  was  resumed 
and  concluded. 

The  author  observes,  th'it  in  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with 
the  pendulum,  a  very  important  correction,  depending  on  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  circumambient  nir,  han  been  omitted;  and  that  the  phi- 
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lutophical  world  is  indebted  to  M.  Bessel  for  having  first  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  public  more  immediately  to  this  subject.  For,  al. 
though  Newton  evidently  suspected  that  such  an  influence  existed, 
and  although  the  subject  had  been  since  fully  discussed  by  the  Che- 
valier du  Boat,  nearly  nO  years  ago,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  the  distinguished  individuals,  employed  by  the  ditt'erent  Govern- 
ments in  making  experiments  on  the  pendulum  in  more  recent  times^ 
have  bad  any  notion  that  the  effect  of  the  air,  on  the  moving  body, 
was  any  other  than  that  depending  on  its  density ;  and  consequently 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  of 
which  the  pendulum  might  be  composed.  But  M.  Bessel  has  shown 
that  a  quantity  of  air  is  also  set  in  motion  by  the  pendulum  (varying 
according  to  its  form  and  construction),  and  thus  a  compound  pendulum 
n  in  all  cases  produced,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  will  be  much, 
less  than  that  of  the  metal  itself.  M.  Bessel  s  principal  experiments 
for  establishing  the  accuracy  of  this  principle,  were  made  with  two 
spheres,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  differing  from  each  other  very 
considerably  in  specific  gravity,  one  being  of  brass,  and  the  other  of 
ivory,  and  each  suspended  by  a  fine  steel  wire.  The  author  of  the 
present  paper,  however,  pursued  another  and  a  very  different  course 
for  obtaining  the  same  end  :  namely,  by  swinging  the  same  pendu- 
lum first  in  free  air,  and  afterwards  in  a  highly  rarefied  medium, 
nearly  approaching  to  a  vacuum.  From  the  difference  in  the  results, 
he  deduces  a  factor  (denoted  by  n),  by  which  the  old,  and  hitherto 
received,  correction  must  be  multiplied  in  order  lo  obtain  the  new  und 
more  accurate  correction  indicated  by  M.  BesKcl;  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  two  spheres  above  mentioned,  is  found  by  that  author  to 
be  equal  to  1'95. 

But  Mr.  Baily,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  spheres  of  this  size, 
and  composed  of  thene  two  substances  only,  has  extended  his  inqui- 
ries to  pendulums  of  various  magnitudes,  substances  and  forms.  His 
first  recorded  experiment  is  on  Borda's  platina  sphere,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  1*44  inch;  and  he  found  that  the  old  correction  must  in 
this  case  be  multiplied  by  1*88  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  and  accu- 
rate correction  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  old  correction  was  but 
little  more  than  half  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  author  then  tried 
three  other  spheres  of  precisely  the  same  diameter,  but  differing  con- 
siderably in  specific  gravity  :  namely,  lead,  brass,  and  ivory,  all  of 
which  gave  nearly  the  same  result  ;  the  mean  of  the  whole  being 
»=  1*86.  He  next  proceeded  to  spheres  of  the  size  used  by  M.  Bes- 
sel, made  of  three  different  substances,  viz.  lead,  brass,  and  ivorv. 
These  gave  a  result  (agreeing  very  well  with  each  other,;  somewhat 
^mailer  than  the  former;  the  mean  of  the  whole  being  ^  =  175: 
thus  showing  that  the  factor  for  the  additional  correction  is  due  to 
the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  moving  body,  and  not  to  its  weight 
or  specific  gravity.  This  last  value,  as  the  autfior  observes,  differs 
from  that  deduced  bv  M.  Messel  as  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  cause 
of  the  disrordance  does  not  appear. 

The  author  then  shows  tin*  eHecl  produced  on  ( ylinders  of  vaiious 
Ainds,  both  solid  and  hollow,  und  suspended  in  (hfferent  ways, — oi> 
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lemett  on  cylindrical  rodn,  on  ban,  on  tubes,  on  convertible  pendu- 
lams,  and  on  several  clock  pendulums,  amounting  to  upwards  of  40 
in  number.  The  results  of  these  experiments  give  in  each  case  a 
different  value  for  the  factor  n ;  and  which  appears  to  depend  on  the 
extent  of  surfjeurey  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  air  when  in  motion :  further  experiments, 
however,  are  requisite  to  establish  this  point  in  a  satisfactory  manner*. 
But,  in  the  author's  opinion,  enough  is  shown  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  a  revision  and  correction  of  all  the  experiments 
hitherto  made  with  the  pendulum,  either  for  the  determination  of  its 
absolute  length,  or  for  ascertaining  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose,  tlie  true  correction  must  be  found  from  actual 
experiment  in  each  particular  case ;  since,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
it  cannot  be  determined  by  any  mathematical  deduction. 

Mr.  Baily  then  proceeds  to  point  out  some  singrular  discordances 
arising  from  the  knife-edge  mode  of  suspending  the  pendulum,  where 
the  same  knife. edge  and  the  same  agate  planes  are  employed.  From 
which  he  is  led  to  infer  that  the  pendulum  furnished  with  a  knife-edge 
and  agate  planes,  as  at  present  constructed,  is  a  very  inadequate  in- 
strument for  the  delicate  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended; 
and  that  a  more  rigid  examination  of  that  part  of  the  instrument  is 
requisite,  before  we  can  rely  with  confidence  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  obtained  bv  it. 

Some  anomalies  are  then  pointed  out  in  the  magnitude  of  the  arc 
of  vibration,  and  some  remarks  offered  on  the  supposed  inadequacy  of 
the  usual  formula  for  determining  the  correction  for  the  arc;  but  the 
author  considers  it  desirable  that  further  experiments  should  be  made 
for  the  more  accurate  determination  of  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  expresses  a  doubt  of  the  rigid  accuracy 
of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  as  deduced  from  the  recent 
experiments  of  Captain  Sabine. 

To  the  whole  are  appended  tables  exhibiting  the  details  of  all  the 
ex|)eriments  made  by  the  author,  and  the  corresponding  results. 

A  Paper  was  read,  entitled,  "Researches  in  Phynicu  Astronomy,** 
by  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.  V.P.  and  Treas.  R.S. 

The  present  paper  contains  some  further  developments  of  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  which  are  given  at  length,  in  order  to  save  the 
trouble  of  the  calculator,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  mistake.  The 
author  remarks,  that  while  it  seems  desirable,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
introduce  into  the  science  of  physical  astronomy  a  greater  degree  of 
uniformity,  by  bringing  to  perfection  a  theory  of  the  moon  founded  on 
the  integration  of  the  equations  employed  in  the  planetary  theory,  it 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  the  author  has  made  a  number  of  addi- 
tional experiments  on  Tarious  other  pendulums,  which,  by  permission  of 
the  Council,  will  form  part  of  the  original  paper;  and  from  which  he  is 
led  to  infer  that,  in  the  case  of  spheres,  cylinders,  and  other  bodies  sus- 
pended by  rods  of  different  diameters,  the  value  of  the  factor  depend?  not 
only  on  the  body  appended  to  such  rod,  but  that  the  rod  itself  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  result,  except  it  be  a  very  fine  wire;  when  it) 
rffcci  becomes  merged  in  that  of  the  appended  body. 
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is  also  no  lean  importaot,  on  the  other  hand,  to  complete,  in  the  Utter, 
the  method  hitherto  applied  nolely  to  the  periodic  inequalitieB.  Hi- 
therto those  terms  in  the  disturbing  function  which  give  rise  to  the 
secular  inequalities,  have  been  detached,  and  the  stability  of  the 
system  has  been  inferred  by  means  of  the  integration  of  certain 
equations,  which  are  linear  when  the  higher  powers  of  the  eccentri- 
cities are  neglected ;  and  from  considerations  founded  on  the  varia- 
tion of  the  elliptic  conntants.  But  the  author  thinks  that  the  stability 
of  the  system  may  be  inferred  aUo  from  the  expressions  which  result 
at  once  from  the  direct  integration  of  the  differential  equations.  The 
theory,  he  states,  may  be  extended,  without  any  analytical  difficulty, 
to  any  power  of  the  disturbing  force,  or  of  the  eccentricities,  ad- 
mitting the  convergence  of  the  series ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  limited 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  planet's  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

A  Paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "On  the  Nervous  System  of  the 
Sphinx  Liguitri  (Linn.)»  and  on  the  Changes  which  it  undergoes  du- 
ring a  part  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  the  Insect/*  by  George  Newport, 
Esq.     Communicated  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

The  author  gives  a  minute  anatomical  description,  accompanied  by 
drawings,  of  the  development  and  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the 
Sphinx  Ligustri,  and  the  successive  changes  they  undergo  during  the 
last  stage  of  the  larva,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pupa  state.  As 
this  insect,  in  passing  from  its  larva  to  its  perfect  state,  remains  for 
several  months  in  a  torpid  condition,  it  affords  a  better  opportunity 
of  minutely  following  these  changes,  and  of  ascertaining  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  effected,  than  most  other  insects;  and  the  great  compa- 
rative Mze  of  this  species  renders  the  investigation  still  more  easy. 

While  in  its  larva  state,  this  insect  frequently  changes  its  skin:  it 
enlarges  rapidly  in  size  after  each  operation,  and  the  nervous  sy- 
stem undergoes  a  corresponding  development.  The  author  minutely 
describes  the  longitudinal  series  of  ganglia,  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  animal.  He  remarks  that  the  eleventh  or  terminal  gan- 
jj^lion  is  distinctly  bilobate,  a  form  which,  as  suggested  to  him  by  Dr. 
Grant,  Is  probably  acquired  by  the  consolidation  of  two  ganglia  which 
had  been  separate  at  an  earlier  period  of  development.  A  detailed  ac- 
count is  then  given  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  these  several  ganglia. 

During  the  change  from  the  state  of  larva  to  that  of  the  perfect 
insect,  the  number  of  the  ganglia  is  found  to  diminish  in  consequence 
of  the  approximation  and  conjunction  of  adjacent  ganglia;  and  the 
nervous  cords  which  connect  them  are  generally  much  shortened. 
A  nerve  is  described  which,  from  the  mode  of  its  distribution  to  the 
stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  dorsal  vessel,  presents  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  the  pnr  vagvm,  or  pneumogaslric  nerve  of  vertebrated 
animals ;  so  that  the  author  considers  it  probable  that  its  functions 
are  somewhat  Himilar  to  this  nerve  j  as  has,  indeed,  been  already  con- 
jectured by  Slraus-Diirckheim.  Another  division  of  nerves  exist, 
which,  from  the  principal  branches  derived  from  each  abdominal 
plexus  being  always  distributed  among  the  tracheae,  near  the  spiracles, 
are  perhaps  analo8:ous  to  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  of  tU^t 
higher  classes  of  animals. 
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When  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  pnp^.  tbe  nervooii  lobes  above 
the  oesophagna  are  foond  to  be  conaiderabiT  enlarged,  and  to  have 
aMomed  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  cerebral  maia ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  nervous  cords  descending  (rom  them  are  shortened 
and  thickened.  The  ganglia  are  brought  nearer  together,  and  their 
interveniog  cords  lie  between  them  in  an  irregular  manner*  the 
ganglia  themselves  being  retained  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
segments  by  the  nerves  running  transversely  from  them.  The 
nerves  of  the  antenns  are  enlarged,  and  the  optic  nerves  are  become 
much  thicker  and  shorter  than  before.  There  is  a  remarkable  en- 
largement of  the  thoracic  nerves,  particularly  of  those  sent  to  the 
wings;  and  those  belonging  to  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  are  cu- 
riously convoluted  within  the  thorai,  preparatory  to  their  being  un- 
coiled at  the  instant  of  the  cliange  being  made  to  the  pupa  state. 

These  changes  are  followed  minutely  through  several  stages  of 
development.  The  author  expects  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  So- 
ciety, in  a  subsequent  paper,  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the 
remaining  stages,  and  to  offer  some  ob»»ervations  upon  the  manner 
in  which  these  changes  are  effected. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  Whitsun  Week  to  the  21st  of  June. 


June  21,1 832. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Papers  were  read,  bearing  the  following  titles : 

1.  "An  Account  of  the  magnetical  Experiments  made  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa  in  1S30  and  1831,  by  Commander  Edward 
Belcher  of  H.M.S.  Etna.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  George  Fisher, 
M.A.  F.R.S.,  through  Captain  Beaufort,  R.N.  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  specified  in  this  paper,  and  of  which  the 
results  are  given  in  a  tabular  form,  was  to  determine  the  relative 
horizontal  intensities  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  the  author  has  been  lately  employed  in 
surveying.  The  experiments  were  made  with  four  needles  con- 
structed by  Dollond  on  the  model  of  those  of  Professor  Hansteen  i 
and  the  permanence  of  their  magnetism  during  the  voyage  was  veri* 
fied  by  a  comparison  of  trials  made  in  England  before  and  since  the 
voyage.  Errors  arising  from  local  causes  of  irregularity  were 
guarded  against  by  varying  the  places  of  observation  at  each  station, 
and  taking  mean  results. 

2.  **On  the  Use  of  a  substance  called  the  False  Tongne  in  Foals,** 
by  Professor  Sewell,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Communi- 
cated by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S. 

The  substance  called  the  false  io7igue,  which  is  thrown  out  from 

the  mouth  of  the  foal,  either  at  the  period  of  birth,  or  shortly  before 

it,   and   to  which   various  whimsical   uses   and    virtues   have   been 

as.signed,   \h  conceived  by  the  author  to  be  requisite  in  this  animal 

or  the  action  of  sucking,  in  consec^ivence  of  its  not  respiring  through 
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the  fliQiiUi,  but  ahogtthir  through  th«  umI  paattget :  an  initiiie- 
tif  twUng  ptwrnitml  itto  mpply  the  low  of  that  siipgtepce  by  tudr* 
iaf  the  teat  of  themother.  ur.  PktHit.  who  enelyied  a  portioo  of 
this  sufaaiaiice  at  the  reqocit  of  the  author,  fioda  it  to  be  oompoeed 
principally  of  coagulated  albumen  sligfatly  modified.  The  author 
TCsarda  itaa  a  aecretioo  from  the  tongue  of  the  foaL 
S.  «*JournaloftheWeather,  kept  at  High  Wycombe  doringthe 
~  18S1,  with  monthly  ObeenrationSt'*  by  Jamca  6,  Tatem,  JEsq. 

mnmcated  by  WiUkm  AUen.  Eaq.  F.R.& 
ThoM  tahiea  exhibit  the  greatest  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
baroaieter  and  thermometer  for  the  year  18S1>  tosether  with  the 
mennaof  the  obsenrationSt  whidi  were  made  at  8  AJa.t3  P-M.,  and 
10  P.M.;  the  extremes  of  cold  being  given  by  a  self-registering  ther-« 
mometer*  The  quantity  of  rain  was  measured  every  morning  at  8 
o'dock.  The  course  of  the  wind  is  noted,  and  remarks  subjoined» 
showing  the  results  of  a  comparison  with  former  years. 

4.  '*nyaical  and  Gedogicasl  observations  on  tlie  Lake  of  Oo  near 
Bagneres  do  la  Chou,  in  the  year  1881/ by  M.  Nerfe  Boubte,  Pro- 
ftsaor  of  Geology  at  Fisris.  Communiotted  by  P.  M.  Roget,  MJD^ 
oeo«  JL8» 

The  author  ascertained  that  the  bottom  of  the  kke»  wfaidi  is  230 
French  feet  in  depth,  forms  a  level  j^ane  of  great  extent,  and  b  co- 
vered with  a  stratum  of  mud  composed  of  fine  micaceous  sand  of  a 
bine  colour.  The  temperature  or  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  7^  of 
the  centigrade  scale,  at  the  middle  9°,  at  thesurfim  ll^';  that  of 
the  air  vaiyii^  from  14^  to  15®.  There  was  no  indication  of  any 
current  on  the  surface.  A  cascade  954  feet  in  height  falls  into 
the  lake,  carrying  down  the  detritus  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 

5.  **  Observations  on  the  anatomy  and  habiu  of  Marine  Testaceous 
Mdlusca,  illustrative  of  their  mode  of  feeding,**  by  Edward  Osier, 
Em.    Communicated  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esa.  F.R.S. 

The  author  observes  that  in  studying  the  pnyi iolo^  of  the  MoU 
Insca.  more  satisfactory  results  may  generally  be  obtained  by  tracing 
the  organisation  connected  with  each  important  function,  through 
diffisrent  families,  than  by  complete  dissections  of  individual  species; 
and,  by  thus  connecting  tlie  study  of  function  with  that  of  structure, 
the  zooloffist  is  led  to  more  certain  inferences  relating  to  those  habits, 
the  knowledge  of  which  the  pelagic  character  of  the  animal,  and  the 
difficulty  of  direct  observation,  would  otherwise  have  rendered  unat- 
tainable. The  present  paper  is  devoted  to  the  anatomical  investiga- 
tion of  the  organs  by  which  the  food  is  received  into  the  bodies  of 
certain  MoUusca.  The  herbivorous  Mollusca  which  the  author  has 
examined  have  three  modes  of  feeding.  Some,  as  the  Trochus  crassus^ 
browse  with  opposite  horizontal  jaws :  others,  as  the  Turbo  littornUf 
rasp  their  food  with  an  armed  tongue  stretched  over  an  elastic  and 
moveable  support :  while  others  again,  as  the  Patella  vulgata^  forge 
it  entire.  The  author  enters  into  a  minute  anatomical  description  of 
the  organs  of  manducation  and  deglutition,  and  also  of  that  part  of 
the  nervous  system  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  organs,  in 
each  of  these  respective  Mollusca,— illustrated  by  numerous  draw- 


iagt.  He  gnret  io  oicb  case  a  particiilar  aooouBt  of  the  node  of 
ciiiwction,  with  a  view  to  direct  succeeding  ubecnrew  to  obtain  a 
distioct  view  of  the  parts  he  describes*  and  to  verify  ^  conclusions 
he  has  himself  obtained. 

He  next  notices  a  considerable  modification  in  the  stmctare  of 
these  organs  which  is  presented  in  the  Chiton.  In  this  animal  he 
finds  a  pair  of  simple  lateral  jaws,  rather  membranous  than  cartila- 
ginous. Another  variety  of  structure  adapted  for  gorging  food  is 
met  with  in  the  PefdZs  wmmmilJafiij  where  there  is  simplj  a  verj 
muscular  mouth  and  pharynx,  but  neither  cartili^e*  tongue,  nor 
hard  part  of  any  kind. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  Atfcnwar  LapSlmi  drills  through  shells 
in  order  to  obtain  its  food,  and  the  process  it  employs  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  next  investigated ;  and  that  of  the  Bmedmmm  tnuiaium  is 
particularly  examined  with  the  same  view,  the  structure  of  the  latter 
being  TerT  fullv  displayed. 

The  author  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  these  inquiries  with 
respect  to  other  tribes  of  Mollusca  at  some  future  period. 

6.  <*  On  the  Mammary  Glands  of  the  OnidAorAMidbtf^^ 
by  Richard  Oweo,  Esq.  Comrounicated  by  J.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  premises  a  history  of  the  cUferent  opinions  that  have 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  anatomy  and  economy  of  this 
singrnlar  animal,  which  was  first  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Shaw 
in  the  year  1792.  The  name  of  Omithorhynchus,  which  it  at  present 
bears,  wss  given  to  it  by  Bluroenbach ;  and  some  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  head  and  beak  wss  given  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions by  Sir  Eversrd  Home  in  1800;  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  he 
states  his  opinion  that  this  animal  differs  considerably  A'om  the 
true  mammalia  in  its  mode  of  generation,  an  opinion  which  was 
adopted  by  Professor  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  who  accordingly  placed 
it,  together  with  the  Echidna,  in  a  separate  order  designated  by  the 
terra  Monotremes,  He  afterwards  formed  this  group  into  a  distinct 
class  of  animals,  intermediate  to  nuunmalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  Oken 
and  De  Blainville,  on  the  other  hand,  condemned  this  separation  ; 
and  maintained  that  the  monotremata  should  be  ranked  among  mam- 
malia, and  as  being  closely  allied  to  the  marsupialia ;  and  hazarded 
the  conjecture  that  they  possessed  mammary  glands,  which  they  ex- 
pected would  ere  long  be  discovered.  Professor  Meckel  has  since 
described  these  glands  as  being  largely  developed  in  the  female 
Omithorhynchus.  He  considers  this  animal,  however,  in  the  mode  of 
its  generation,  as  making  a  still  nearer  approach  to  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, than  the  marsupial  tribe.  He  was  unable  to  inject  these  glands 
in  consequence  of  the  contracted  state  of  the  ducts  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  specimen  was  preserved,  and  from 
their  being  filled  with  a  concrete  matter.  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire,  in  a 
subsequent  memoir,  persists  in  denying  that  these  bodies  possess  the 
characters  of  mammary  glands  ;  but  regards  them  as  a  collection,  not 
of  acini,  but  of  csca,  having  only  two  excretory  orifices,  and  present- 
ing no  trace  of  nipples 

The  author  of  the  present  memoir,  having  examined  with  great 
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ora  the  tpeciiaeiii  of  the  female  Oniidioriiyncbiit  ptejened  in  the 
Mmenm  of  the  Bejel  Ceilese  of  8itrgeoDe»  feond  the  itnietim  to 
cerrcipoBd  irery  eseetljr  with  the  eooount  given  hj  Meckel;  end» 
Boreover,  eocoeededm  injectiM  the  ducts  or  dMseglendi  with  mer- 
cny.  He  farther  nodoei  the  difisiencet  of  defelopnientoocQrriiM|b 
Ifo  diSerent  specimens :  the  site  of  these  riends  he?  ing  an  obvioae 
and  direct  tehuion  to  that  of  the  o?aria  and  uteri.  Tbegfauiditseir 
is  composed  of  from  150  to  SOOekNigated  sohcyKndricaliobes,  dis. 
posed  m  an  ohloajg  flattened  nmssy  converging  to  a  small  oval  araohi 
m  the  abdominal  mtcgument»sitaated  between  three  and  fbnr  inches 
from  the  cloaca,  and  abonc  one  inch  firom  the  meeU  line.  It  is  ri- 
toated  on  the  interior  of  the  pennicalQs  camosos,  the  fibres  of  which 
separate  for  the  pamsge  of  tne  ducts  to  the  areola  i  the  orificss  of 
these  ducts  are  all  of  equal  siae,  and  oocupjan  oval  fpace  Ave  lines 
hi  length  bj  three  in  brsedth ;  not  devoted  however  in  the  sl%htest 
degree  above  the  surrounding  integument*  An  mljr  fluid  nmj  be 
eapressed  ftom  the  ducts  bj  syiemng  the  gland. 

A  minute  description  IS  thm  given  of  ue  anatomical  structure  of  the 
internal  genito-urinarjroigans  of  the  female  Omithoriqfnchus:  firom 
which  it  appeers  that  if  tte  anioul  be  oviperoust  its  eggs  must,  from 
the  narrow  space  through  which  thej  have  to  pom  in  order  to  get  out 
of  the  pelvis,  be  smalw  than  those  of  a  sparrow;  and  no  provision 
appears  to  be  mode  for  the  addition  of  ubumen  or  of  shell  in  the 
itructnre  of  that  part  of  the  canal  throush  which  thej  aikerwarda 
descend  previous  to  their  expulsion  firom  the  bod  v.  The  ova  are  en- 
veloped in  a  tough  fibrous  membrane  in  which  the  traces  of  vascu- 
buitj,  at  least  aner  being  preserved  in  spirits,  are  not  perceptible; 
whilst  in  birds  the  ova  are  attached  by  narrow  pedicles,  and  are  co- 
vered by  a  thin  and  hishly  vascular  membrane. 

From  the  whole  of  mis  inquiry,  the  author  concludes  that  these 
glands  are  not  adapted  to  the  performance  of  any  constant  office  in 
the  economy  of  the  individual,  but  relate  to  a  temporary  function. 
Their  total  absence,  or  at  least  their  rudimentary  condition,  in  the 
male,  <if  whidi  the  author  could  perceive  some  traces  in  one  sped- 
men  which  he  examined,  and  the  greater  analogy  of  their  structure 
to  a  lacteal  apparatus  than  to  that  of  ordinary  odoriferous  glands, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  correspondence  of  their  deve- 
lopment to  that  of  the  uterine  system,  induce  him  to  believe  fthot 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  real  roammfle.  This  view  is  confirmed  bv 
the  fact,  noticed  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  that  the  young  of  this 
sniroal  readily  takes  cow*s  milk,  and  may  be  kept  alive  by  &is  kind 
of  sustenance. 

7.  **  A  Physiological  Inquiry  into  the  Uses  of  the  Thymus  Gland,** 
by  John  Tuson,  Esq.  Communicated  by  J.  C.  Carpue,  Esq.,  F.R.8. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  thymus  glsnd  is  intended  for  two 
purposes :  the  one  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  of  blood  for  suppljring 
the  chasm  in  the  circulation  occasioned  by  the  great  quantity  sent 
to  the  lungs  as  soon  as  the  function  of  respiration  commences :  the 
other  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  of  osseous  matter  preparatory  to  the 
extensive  ossification  which  is  carried  on  in  the  early  periods  of 
growth. 


8.  "  An  InTettigmtion  of  the  Powers  of  the  simple  Supporters  of 
Combustion  to  destroy  the  virulence  of  Morbid  Poisons,  and  of  the 
poisonous  Gases,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  controul* 
mg  the  extension  of  contagious  or  epidemic  Diseases,*'  by  Edward 
Browne,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Communicated  by  J.  H.  Green,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  author,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  diversity  of  opinions 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  power  of  chlorine  gas  to  destroy  con- 
tagion, stateM  that  this  gas  exerts  a  similar  disinfecting  power  on  the 
virus  of  small-pox,  and  mentions  the  result  of  some  experiments  be 
tried  on  gonorrheal  matter,  on  which  it  appeared  to  efiect  a  similar 
change.  Various  experiments  are  stated  to  have  been  made  with 
iodine  and  with  oxygen,  indicating  the  same  disinfecting  agency  in 
these  substances.  I1ie  author  conceives  that  these  effects  are  pro* 
moted  by  the  heat  communicated  to  the  respired  air  in  the  lungs. 
He  conceives  that  sea  air  possesses  a  disinfecting  power,  which  he 
explains  by  supposing  that  it  contains  a  portion  of  iodine.  He  con- 
jectures, from  analogy,  that  fluorine  and  bromine  may  have  the  same 
property. 

9.  "  Considerations  on  the  Laws  of  Life,  in  reference  to  the  Origin 
of  Disease,'*  by  Adair  Crawfonl,  M.D.  Communicated  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  all  theories 
which  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body,  either 
in  health  or  disease,  by  an  exclusive  reference  either  to  the  solids  or 
to  the  fluids  which  enter  into  its  composition ;  or  to  the  influence  of 
an  abstract  and  unknown  principle  of  life;  or  to  that  of  physical  or 
chemical  agents  ;  or  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous,  or  of  the  vas- 
cular systems.  For  the  establishment  of  the  sciences  of  physiology 
and  pathology  upon  the  most  solid  foundations,  the  author  is  of  opi- 
nion thatull  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  should  beduly  taken 
into  account,  and  allowed  their  respective  and  proportionate  degree 
of  influence. 

10.  •*  On  the  Water  Barometer  erected  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Society,**  by  J.  F.  Daniell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London. 

The  author  having  long  considered  that  a  good  series  of  observa- 
tions  with  a  water  barometer  would  be  of  great  value  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  theory  of  atmospheric  tides,  of  the  horary  and  other 
periodic  oscillations  of  the  barometer,  and  of  the  tension  of  vapour  at 
different  temperatures,  was  desirous  of  learning  whether  any  such 
series  of  observations  had  ever  been  made.  But  he  could  meet  with 
none  having  any  pretensions  to  accuracy  ;  for  neither  those  of  Otto 
Guericke,  in  whose  hands  the  water  barometer  was  merely  a  philo- 
sophical toy,  nor  the  cursory  notices  of  the  experiments  of  Mariotte 
upon  this  subject  contained  in  the  History  of  the  .French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  can  be  considered  as  having  any  such  claim.  The  difficul- 
ties which  opposed  the  construction  of  a  {)erfect  instrument  of  this 
kind  long  appeared  to  be  insurmountable  ;  but  the  author  at  length 
proposed  apian  for  this  purpose,  which,  having  been  approved  of  by 
rhclate  Mcteoroloj^ical  Committee  ofihe  Royal  Society,  was  ordered 
/i^^ill*  President  und  Council  tu  I>l  carried  inio  execution. 
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Tlw  aDthor  tiiao  flnttn  firilr  into  the  deCaib  of  the  0^^ 
nlofod  fcr  odBMnMttiDff  tbo  wliolo  of  tbo  oppi  otna.  ond  for  olocins 
H  fa  iti  pwwol  wtooriflo  in  thecoptfeoftho  windiogataiicotoooa* 
ductfag  to  the  apoitiiwBts  of  the  Rml  Societjr.  Tho  tube  woe  very 
ddlfblly  node  bj  Hohib.  Feilfttt  end  Co.  ot  the  Foleoa  GloH-lioiiiOi 
It  WW  40  fiMt  loDg,  and  one  iadi  in  diemetor  nt  ite  lower  end;  and 
eoncorijqriindrieel,  throgghoQtiti  wliofa  extent,  ee  to  dindnlrii  ooljr 
hjr  two  tindis  of  en  inoh  at  its  upper  end.  A  teoood  tube  of  tM 
MajodinwnMiiniwaealeoniedeeiapfofiriooinreetrieefrinetaiy 
acrident  heppening  to  the  fint.  Tneee  tubet  were  both  eecureqr 
lodged  n  a  affoerecetebjoMint  of  proper  iupports.  Awnelltho^ 
■Mwnetcr  with  a  phtlna  tcele^  wee  introauoed  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube.  Anextemel  ooUer  ofjifawiweennitedtothateiidbyheet- 
ing  it.  This  wee  done  with  a  new  of  ^nng  it  edditional  support* 
aiM  of  preventing  it  from  slippiog.  This  end  of  the  tube  wes  tli«i 
diawn  out  into  a  fine  tube  ready  ftr  seeling  with  the  blowpipe;  end 
a  small  stopeock  wes  fitted  on  to  it.  The  cistern  of  the  berometer 
wes  fonneo  bya  smell  copper  steam  bdler,  18  inches  Ion|^,  11  wide^ 
end  10  deep,  capeble  of  being  closed  br  a  cock,  end  hanng  at  the 
bottom  asmeilreoeptecleforholding  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  so 
m  to  allow  of  the  water  in  the  dstem  behg  withdrawn,  without  dis- 
turbing that  cooteined  in  the  tube. 

The  boiler  wee  set  with  brickwork,  b  a  proper  position,  o?er  a 
■mU  fir^^pleoe.  It  was  neerljr  filled  with  distilled  water,  which  wee 
■mde  to  boil  thorou^ljso  esto  free  it  from  sir;  and  the  cock  bring 
then  dosed,  the  water  was  raised  in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Meam  collected  in  the  upper  pert  of  the  dstem.  Ine  tube,  when 
filled,  was  hermetically  closed  at  the  top :  a  proper  scale,  constructed 
by  Newman,  wes  q>piied  to  it,  great  care  being  taken  to  determine 
its  hdj^t  and  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  its  aidiustments,  and  the 
precision  of  its  measurements,  by  an  exact  mode  of  reeding;  and 
ilso  to  provide  proper  corrections  for  temperature.  The  water  In 
the  dstem  was  protected  from  contact  with  the  air  by  being  covered 
with  pure  castor  oil  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  The  mercurial  be* 
rometer  employed  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  was  of  a  portable 
construction,  and  was  provided  with  a  platina  guard. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  observations 
made  with  this  water  barometer,  arranged  in  several  sets  of  tables. 
The  great  object  was  to  obtain  good  and  uninterrupted  series  of  ob- 
lervatlons,  taken,  at  least  once  a  day,  at  a  fixed  hour.  The  regis- 
ters ffiven  by  the  author,  contain  such  observations,  coniinued  for 
nearfy  a  year  and  a  half,  namdy,  from  October  1830  to  March 
18S2.  Some  curious  results  are  aifforded  by  these  observations.  In 
windy  weather  the  column  of  water  is  found  to  be  in  perpetud  mo* 
tion,  not  unlike  that  from  the  breathing  of  an  animd.  Many  consi- 
derable fluctuations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  rendered 
sensible  by  the  motions  of  an  aqueous  column,  which  wodd  totdly 
escape  detection  by  the  ordinary  mercurial  barometer.  Mr.  Hudson 
remarked  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  that  the  rise  and  foil  of 
the  water  barometer  precedes  by  one  hour  the  similar  motions  of  the 
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opeoed,  ttid  it  w«  fosod  tlMt  a  porti0«  of  the  lM|oid  oil  ted  eaciped; 
ffid  lliat  tlie  reamnder  had  hecoow  cwcrcd  vidk  brge  flakes  of  a 
■Ricilagfnoot  tabscaDoe,  bj  neaM  of  which  if  it  |»rotiable  that  a 
eoroanimicatioa  had  been  ettabUied  between  the  air  and  the  water. 
The  water  had,  however,  retained  iu  pvitj,  and  no  indication  was 
aCirded  ai  the  metal  having  been  aajwhere  acted  ofKm.  The  au- 
thor recommends  that  if  thoe  researches  are  prosecuted,  the  water 
ehoold  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  oil  of  four  or  five  inches  in  depth, 
which  he  has  reason  to  think  will  form  an  efccfnal  barrier  to  all 
atmospheric  infiuence. 

11."  Hourly  Observations  on  the  Barometer,  with  experimental 
mvestigatioos  into  the  phenomena  of  its  periodical  oscillatioo,"*  by 
JamesHodson,  Assistant  8ecretar3randLibrarian  to  theROTal  Society. 
Communicated  by  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.  M.  A.,  VP.  and  Trees.  ILS. 

Mr.  Lubbock  having  found,  from  his  examination  of  the  meteoro- 
logical  observations  made  daily  at  the  Royal  Society,  that  they  af- 
forded no  satisfactory  result  as  to  the  daily  variation  of  the  baroineter 
in  consequence  of  the  too  great  length  of  the  intervals  between  the 
times  of  observation,  the  author  undertook  the  task  of  making  a 
series  of  hourly  observstions  for  a  period  sufficiently  extensive  to 
furnish  preliminary  data  for  explaining  the  anomalies  of  the  baro- 
metrical oscillations.  The  present  paper  contains  these  hourly  ob- 
servstions, amounting  to  about  3000  in  number,  and  made  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1831,  and  in  those  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  1832.  The  standard  barometer  of  the  Society 
has  been  observed  for  about  16  or  18  hours  during  the  day,  through 
a  period  of  75  days ;  and  also  at  every  hour,  Uirough  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  for  30  days :  the  water  barometer  every  hour, 
day  and  night,  for  15  days;  and  the  mountain  barometer  also  every 
hour,  day  and  night,  for  the  same  period.  The  relative  levels  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  fluids  in  the  cisterns  of  each  of  these  barometers, 
were  accurately  determined  by  Mr.  Bevan.  The  most  striking  re- 
sults niforded  by  these  observations  are  exhibited  by  means  of  linear 
representations  in  four  drawings  which  accompany  the  paper.  The 
respective  variations  from  each  general  mean,  being  referred,  ac- 
cording to  a  given  scale,  to  the  mean  line,  and  their  points  of  di- 
stance from  it,  at  each  successive  hour,  being  connected  together  by 
straiglu  lines,  the  barometrical  and  thermoraetrical  changes  being 
each  referred  to  the  same  scale,  exhibits  the  striking  connexion  that 
exists  between  them.  The  comparison  of  the  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  the  three  barometers  shows  the  general  accordance  of  their 
mean  variations ;  and  the  precession  in  time,  by  about  an  hour, 
of  the  mean  motions  of  the  water  barometer  over  those  of  the  stand- 
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lid  barometer;  and  also  the  precession,  bj  the  same  intenral,  of  the 
mean  changes  of  this  latter  instrument  over  those  of  the  mountain 
barometer.  The  author  concludes  by  announcing  many  objects  he 
bas  in  view  in  the  investigations  in  which  he  is  at  present  eneaffed. 

12.  **  Note  on  the  Tides  in  the  Port  of  London/'  by  J.  W.  Lub- 
bock, Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treas.  R.S. 

Theauthor  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  predicted  times  of  high 
vater  deduced  from  Mr.  Bulpit*s  tables,  White's  Ephemeris,  and  the 
British  Almanac,  with  the  observations  at  the  London  Docks,  from 
lata  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Stratford ;  and  also  a  comparison,  by 
Mr.  Deacon,  at  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  Docks. 

IS.  **  Researches  in  Physical  Astronomy,"  by  the  same. 

In  this  Paper  a  method  is  given  of  developing  the  disturbing  func- 
tion, in  which  the  coefficients  of  the  inequalities  corresponding  to  any 
^iven  order,  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  inferior 
orders;  so  that,  for  example,  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  in  the  dis- 
turbing function,  multiplied  by  the  squares  of  the  eccentricities,  are 
;iven  analytically  by  means  of  the  coefficients  of  those  independent 
if  the  eccentricities,  and  of  those  multiplied  by  their  first  powers.  As 
the  theorems,  to  which  this  method  gives  rise,  are  of  great  simplicity, 
the  author  considers  them  as  deserving  attention. 

The  Society  than  adjourned  over  the  Long  Vacation,  to  the  15th 
^  November. 
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November  15,  1832. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  *^On  some  Properties  of  Numbers  in 
Geometrical  Progression."  By  Charles  Blacklewar^  Esq.  B.A.  Com* 
municated  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S. 

ThiR  paper  contains  the  demonstrations  of  the  three  following 
theorems;  namely,  ^ 

P.  If  the  terms  of  a  geometricfd  series  be  raised  to  2  ,  then  any 
odd  number  of  them  is  divisible  by  the  corresponding  terms  of  the 
original  series. 

2^.  If  each  term  of  a  geometrical  series  be  raised  to  any  odd  power, 
the  sum  of  the  terms  so  raised  is  divisible  by  the  original  series,  if 
the  number  of  terms  taken  be  any  power  of  2. 

3^.  If  the  number  of  terms  of  a  geometrical  series  be  any  power  of 
2.  the  sum  of  the  terms  raised  to  the  power  m  is  divisible  by  the  sum 
of  the  same  terms  raised  to  the  power  n,  provided  m  divided  by  n  be 
a  whole  number. 


November  22,  1 832. 
JOHN  BOSTOCK,  M.D.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  ''Account  of  an  Improvement  in  the 
Machine  for  producing  Engravings  of  Medals,  Busts,  &c,  directly 
from  the  Objects  themselves,  in  which  the  Distortions  hitherto  at- 
tending such  Representations  are  entirely  obviated."  By  Mr.  Bate. 
Communicated  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S. 

Some  printed  representations  of  medals  having  been  received  from 
America,  about  fifteen  months  ago,  evidently  effected  by  some  pro- 
cess of  ruling,  Mr.  Bate,  jun.  constructed  an  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object ;  but  the  results,  both  ot  the  American  method 
and  of  the  one  invented  by  Mr.  Bate,  were  attended  with  a  degree 
of  distortion.  This  the  author  has  ingeniously  obviated,  by  giving  an 
inclination  of  45  degrees  to  the  plane  in  which  the  tracing-line  is 
moved  over  the  surface  of  the  object  of  which  a  representation  is  to 
be  given. 


^  lat  i^nc  :2iniicn  :iir  §am^  mm,  ixv  Ciir  An^  «■!▼  -  Toe  author 

mm  iife:n;£  mj  x-nariGi  hi  -fie  pR^iraaKe  of  Chb  tele- 

jsavin^  x  "ia  ■saamewaammm  C—ia  of  Oie  Rovml  Sode^ 

iii  ^itiUricaiHEf  as  Mr.  DoJon^  iir  ibe  ■■  ■**— ■-  with  vbich  lie  oom- 
f6ei  wn  aA  tae  loc^acsDm  cf  or  aaOMr,  aa^i  isr  Ike  accuracy 


MeeHmg,  Nov.  SOth. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G.» 

President,  io  the  Chair. 

The  Presfdeot  dellfered  the  foilowiog  AiUieas : 

Gehtlemkv, 

This  11  the  Second  AmuTersary  of  mj  election  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which 
It  uffordn  me  of  renewing  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  you  for 
the  dintinguished  honour  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  to  it,  and 
still  more  for  the  continued  kindness  and  support  which  I  have  re- 
ci*ivc*d  from  you  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  my  ofHce.  I  can 
only  AMNuri!  you,  Gentlemen,  that  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  I  should 
rotitinun  to  (ill  this  Chair,  I  shall  feel  an  additional  motive  to  induce 
nio  to  dtwotu  my  most  earnest  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
trrosts  of  the  Society,  in  the  perfect ,  reliance  which  I  place  upon 
your  coo|)rrntion  and  assistance,  and  in  the  confident  expectation 
which  1  rnlortuin,  that  in  case  I  should  fail  in  the  due  and  efficient 
diiiolmrgr  of  nny  of  my  duties,  I  shall  experience  from  you  the  most 
kind  And  lihrral  interpretation  of  my  motives  and  conduct. 

In  making  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at 
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large  lor  their  muform  kindneis  and  supportt  it  would  be  injustice 
and  insnititude  on  my  part  were  I  not  to  return  my  public  and 
etpedu  thanks  to  the  Vice  Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Council — 

To  the  Vice  Presidents,  as  well  for  their  general  services  as  also 
for  their  kindness  in  supplying  my  place  in  this  Chair,  when  I  have 
unfortunately  been  compelled  to  be  absent  from  the  state  of  my 
health)  or  from  the  immediate  necessity  of  discharging  other  most 
piesainff  puUic  duties. 

To  the  Treasurer,  for  his  vigilant  attention  to  the  finances  of  the 
Society,  and  to  every  arrangement  which  may  in  any  manner  tend 
to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution,  and  increase  the  ac- 
commodation of  its  Members. 

To  the  Secretaries,  for  their  courteous  discharge  of  their  various 
and  very  laborious  duties :  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Council  collec- 
tively, for  their  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  all  the  meetings 
to  which  they  have  been  summoned,  and  for  the  zeal  and  readiness 
with  which  they  have  undertaken  any  labour,  however  considerable, 
i^ch  the  interests  of  the  Society  might  require  them  to  perform. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  which  will  be  read  to  you  by  one  of 
your  Secretaries,  Dr.  Roget,  wiU  make  known  to  you  various  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Society,  and  also  the 
arrangements  adopted  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  Library  in 
diflferent  departments  of  science,  and  for  rendering  it  more  generally 
accessible,  and  therefore  more  useful,  by  means  of  complete  and  well 
dassed  catalogues.  I  must  refer  you  likewise  to  the  same  Report 
for  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  two  Copley  Medals  have 
this  year  been  adjudged,  one  to  Mr.  Faraday,  and  the  other  to  Mons. 
Poisson.  There  is,  however,  one  arrangement,  admirably  calcu- 
lated, in  my  opinion,  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  that  Report  does  not  notice ;  I 
mean  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  to  allow  no  Paper  to  be 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  unless  a  written 
Report  of  its  fitness  shall  have  been  previously  mside  by  one  or  more 
Members  of  the  Council,  to  whom  it  shall  have  been  especially  re- 
ferred for  examination.  This  Resolution  has  been  acted  upon  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  last  year,  and  some  of  those  Reports  of  a  favour- 
able nature  have  been  read  before  the  Society,  and  printed  in  the  Abs- 
tracts of  our  Proceedings.  When  the  number  of  papers  which  come 
before  the  Society  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  considered,  as  well  as  the 
great  diversity  and  occasional  difficulty  of  the  subjects  which  they 
embrace,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  greatly  the  labours  and  respon- 
sibOity  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  must  necessarily  be  increased 
by  the  rigorous  adoption  of  such  a  system.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
the  important  influence  which  this  plan  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  Society,  that  I  am  induced  to  enter  somewhat  in 
detail  into  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  its  adoption. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  many  Foreign  Societies,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Academies  of  Science  and  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
to  require  written  Reports  upon  every  paper  submitted  to  thenv» 
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from  a  Committee  of  their  Members:  as  the  persons  who  are 
selected  for  this  duty  are  frequently  veterans  in  their  respectire 
sciences,  who  have  earned  by  their  labours  an  European  reputation, 
the  Reports  which  are  thus  produced  prove  often  more  valuable  than 
the  original  communications  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  the 
collections  of  them,  as  is  well  known,  form  a  most  important  part  of 
the  stock  of  modern  science.  Many  other  advantages  also  have 
been  found  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  practice.  The  deci- 
sions of  men  who  are  elevated  by  their  character  and  reputation 
above  the  influence  of  personal  feelings  of  rivalry  or  petty  jealousy, 
possess  an  authority  suHicient  to  establish  at  once  the  full  import- 
ance of  a  discovery,  to  lix  its  relations  to  the  existing  mass  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  define  its  probable  effect  upon  the  future  prc^ess  of 
science.  They  tlius  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  exertions 
of  the  genuine  cultivators  and  lovers  of  science,  who  feel  assured 
that  their  labours  will  be  properly  examined  and  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  of  their  value ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  they  tend  to  keep  under  the  obtrusive  and  turbulent 
pretensions  of  those  who  presume  to  claim  a  rank  as  men  of  science, 
for  which  they  possess  no  just  title  or  qualification. 

It  was  from  a  conviction  that  many  similar  advantages  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  system  of  Reports  in  the  Royal  Society,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Council  were  induced  to  agree  to  its  adoption ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  a  longer  experience  has  given  to  such  a 
plan  a  more  complete  organization,  and  has  shown  the  practical  ex- 
tent to  which  it  can  be  conveniently  carried,  it  will  then  become 
a  permanent  law  of  the  Council. 

In  order,  however,  to  secure  its  full  advantages,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  Council  should,  in  all  cases,  include  men  eminent  for 
their  proficiency  in  all  those  branches  of  science  which  usually  come, 
or  are  likely  to  come,  under  the  notice  of  the  Society.  That  such 
men  may  be  found,  I  feel  satisfied,  both  from  my  past  experience 
and  from  my  kiiowledge  of  the  many  distinguished  persons  who 
adorn  the  lists  of  this  Society  ;  and  that  such  men  would  generally 
be  ready  to  undertake  the  performance  of  a  duty,  requiring  the  occa- 
sional sacrifice  both  of  time  and  labour,  I  cannot  venture  to  doubt, 
without  imputing  to  them  a  charge  of  indifference  to  the  interests 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  even  a  want  of  proper 
sympathy  with  the  scientific  honour  of  their  country. 

I  think  myself  justified  in  using  such  strong  language.  Gentlemen, 
because  I  believe  the  scientific  character  of  this  country  to  be  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  scientific  character  and  estimation  of 
the  Royal  Society.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modem  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers,  himself  a  foreigner,  has  said  that  the 
Royal  Society  has  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  science  than 
the  combined  labours  of  all  other  similar  institutions ;  and  though  it 
would  be  unfair  to  interpret  too  literally  the  language  of  a  compli- 
ment, yet  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  vindicate  its  general  truth 
and  justice. 

It  wat  th'ia  Society  which  fostered  and  encouraged  the  early  labours 


of  NewtoOy  and  undier  its  auspices  was  published  the  work  which 
constitutes,  and  probably  ever  will  constitute,  the  proudest  monu- 
ment of  the  genius  of  man :  and  from  the  period  which  immediately 
fi)Uowed  its  foundation,  the  age  of  Wallis,  and  Newton,  and  Wren, 
sod  Hook,  and  Halley,  and  Taylor,  to  that  of  Herschel  and  Caven- 
dish, and  Wollaston,  and  Young,  and  Davy,  its  I'ransacttons  con- 
tain records  of  almost  every  important  discovery  in  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  of  almost  every  experimental  inquiry  which  has  been  most  re- 
markable for  its  difficulty,  delicacy,  or  importance ;  and  of  almost 
every  original  speculation  which  has  most  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vanoeroent  of  science. 

It  becomes  us  therefore  to  guard  these  national  archives  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  them  as 
monuments  inseparably  connected  with  our  own  national  honour ; 
snd  to  watch  with  our  utmost  care,  lest  any  addition  should  be 
made  to  them,  which  can  be  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  stock  upon  which  it  thus  becomes  engrafted ;  and 
it  therefore  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Fellow  of  this  Society, 
whether  it  be  considered  as  imposed  on  him  by  the  terms  of  tlie 
Obligation  which  he  signed  at  the  period  of  his  admission  as  a 
Member,  or  as  derived  from  the  still  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
live  ties  which  bind  every  friend  of  the  great  institutions  of  his 
country,  to  maintain  their  efficiency  and  credit,  and  to  allow  no  pri- 
vate or  personal  cause  of  jealousy  or  discontent,  no  trivial  or  un- 
foimded  plea  of  want  of  leisure  from  business,  or  occupations,  to 
interfere  with  the  devotion  of  his  best  exertions  to  uphold  the  cha- 
racter and  promote  the  interests  of  the  Hoyal  Society. 

There  are  some  reasons  which  I  know  may,  and  very  probably 
will  be  urged  against  the  reasonableness  of  expecting  that  any 
considerable  num()er  of  men  of  science,  should  be  able,  however 
willing  they  might  otherwise  bo,  to  devote  any  large  portion  of 
time  or  labour  to  the  service  of  any  Society,  let  its  claims  upon 
them  be  ever  so  strong. 

In  this  country,  where  wealth  is  the  general  measure  of  the  social 
rank  of  families  at  least,  if  not  of  indixiduuls,  men  of  science  must 
eitlier  possess  an  independent  fortune,  or  they  must  pursue  it,  as  is 
most  generally  the  case,  in  connexion  with  a  laborious  profession ; 
for  we  have  few  establishments  which  afford  them  support,  inde- 
pendently of  other  employments  ;  and  even  in  those  very  rare  cases, 
the  provision  which  is  made  is  so  small,  that  no  man  of  superior 
education  can  look  forward  to  the  attainment  of  the  advantages 
which  science  and  learning  ofier,  in  forming  his  scheme  of  life, 
unless  he  be  prepared  to  make  the  most  serious  sacrifices.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  the  learned  professions,  presenting  as  they  do 
the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  rank  and  wealth,  generally  absorb, 
in  the  progress  of  life,  the  studies  and  exertions  of  young  men  of 
the  highest  scientific  education  and  promise  ;  for,  however  strong 
may  have  been  their  attachment  to  the  studies  of  their  youth,  and 
however  ardent  their  ambition  to  obtain  the  honours  of  science,  they 
soon  find  that  such  pursuits  retard  their  professional  «Ld\axvcem<&Xi\. 
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In  other  countries,  however,  where  the  learned  profemioos  are  nei- 
ther richly  paid  nor  highly  honoured,  and  where  the  exclusive  cul* 
ligation  of  particular  branches  of  literature  and  science  presents  the 
readiest  access  to  the  possession  of  competence  and  social  rank,  we 
find  large  bodies  of  men  who  have  no  professional  engagements 
whatever  to  divert  them  from  their  literary  and  scientific  labours, 
which  are  thus  made  to  constitute  the  business  of  their  lives.  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  which  other  countries  possess 
in  these  respects  above  our  own,  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  command  an  equal  concentration  of  attention  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  particular  branches  of  science,  or  to  the  concerns  of  a  par- 
ticular Society ;  still  less  so  when  it  is  considered,  that  those  services 
must  with  us  be  afforded  gratuitously,  which  in  other  countries  are 
remunerated  by  the  State,  or  are  required  as  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
salaried  office : — we  are  not  less  called  upon,  however,  on  this  account, 
to  make  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  the  means  in  our  power, 
and  the  assistance  which  we  cannot  command  as  due  from  a  sense 
of  official  or  professional  obligation,  we  may  receive  as  rendered 
from  a  higher  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  the  general 
interests  of  science,  and  with  it  of  our  national  fame. 

However  much  I  may  lament  the  want  of  establishments,  in  this 
country,  for  the  exclusive  and  liberal  support  of  men  of  learning  and 
of  science,  and  however  anxiously  I  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  Government  and  Legislature  may  take  this  subject  into 
their  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  remedy  of  so  great 
an  evil,  yet  I  rejoice  to  observe  amongst  all  ranks  of  society  so  sealous 
and  so  ardent  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of 
science,  of  art,  and  of  literature ;  so  general  and  so  deep  an  anxiety, 
in  fact,  that  our  country  should  advance  in  the  front  rank  in  the 
rapid  march  which  European  nations  are  making  in  knowledge  and 
improvement. 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  produce  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  spirit  in  the  foundation  of  literary  and  other  Societies  in 
so  many  of  our  provincial  towns,  and  in  the  active  and  general  sup- 
port winch  they  receive;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
appeal,  for  the  complete  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
which  I  have  expressed,  to  the  noble  manner  in  whicli  the  British 
Association  has  been  supported,  by  the  eager  concurrence  of  the 
friends  of  science  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom :  and  the  splen- 
did reception  which  has  been  recently  given  to  this  Association  by 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  the  judicious  and  well  meriied  honours 
conferred  upon  four  of  its  most  illustrious  Members*;  the  eager  at- 
tention which  was  given  to  its  proceedings  by  crowds  of  intelligent 
and  admiring  auditors,  the  great  variety  and  excellence  of  the  Re- 
ports which  were  there  produced  upon  the  present  state  and  recent 
history  of  various  branches  of  philosophy,  will  constitute  a  proud 
epoch  in  t)ie  scientific  history  of  this  country,  and  one  which  is  full 

•  Brewster,   Brown,  Dalton  and  Faraday,  on  whom  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
severally  conferred. 
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of  promiae  with  respect  to  the  future  state  and  fortunes  both  of 
science  and  its  cultivators. 

It  becomes  my  duty  now  to  advert  to  the  lieavy  and  severe  losses 
which  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the  last  year,  including,  I 
regret  to  say,  many  celebrated  names,  more  particularly  in  our 
foreign  list.  I  shall  begin,  however,  with  the  mention  of  those  names 
upon  our  home  list,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  literature  or  of 
science,  appear  to  entitle  them  to  particular  notice. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart ,  was  born  at  Hull  on  the  6th  of  May  1756. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Home,  a  surgeon  in  the  army, 
and  descended  from  the  Barons  of  Polwarth,  the  ancestors  of  the  Earls 
of  Marchmont  in  Scodand :  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  School^ 
and  though  elected  off*  as  a  scholar  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1773,  he  never  went  there,  having  abandoned  his  prospects  in  college 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who  had  recently 
married  his  eldest  sister,  and  who  offered  to  superintend  his  educa- 
tion in  surgery  and  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  gave  him 
the  free  use  of  his  unrivalled  collections.  Under  his  auspices  he  con- 
tinued to  study  for  several  years,  availing  himself  at  the  same  time 
of  the  lectures  and  instructions  of  the  most  eminent  anatomical  and 
medical  teachers  of  his  day.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies  upon  the 
medical  staff* in  1780,  where  he  remained  for  four  years;  upon  his 
return  to  England  in  1784,  he  continued  to  assist  Mr.  Hunter  in 
the  arrangement  and  completion  of  his  museum,  and  also  in  his 
various  official  duties  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1793. 
Mr.  Home  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1785  ;  in  1808  he 
was  made  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  King,  and  in  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceived the  Copley  Medal  for  his  various  papers  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1812 
he  was  created  a  baronet,  being  the  first  surgeon  in  actual  practice 
upon  whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred. 

In  1821  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. In  the  year  1827  he  began  to  retire  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  from  roost  of  his  oflicial  employments;  and  he 
died  at  his  residence  in  Chelsea  College  in  August  last,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Everard  Home  was  the  author  of  107  ]»apers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  Society,  a  number  exceeding  that  of  any  other  contri- 
butor. He  published  Lectures  upon  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  six 
volumes  quarto  ;  the  two  first  in  1814,  the  third  and  fourth  in  IS23, 
and  the  two  last  in  1828.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  results  of  his 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  with  a  republication  of 
the  splendid  plates,  by  the  permission  of  the  Society,  by  which 
many  of  them  were  illustrated.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
other  works  upon  different  subjects  of  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  and 
he  published  in  171)7,  Memoirs  of  John  Hunter,  who  had  be- 
queathed to  him  all  his  papers. 

Sir  Everard  Home  nuist  be  considered  as  the  successor  of  John 
Hunter,  and  in  every  way  most  closely  connected  with  him.    He 
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aided  greatly  in  the  formation  of  his  noble  collection ;  he  was  a  Ait- 
ness  ot\  and  a  sharer  in,  his  most  important  inventigations ;  he  was 
also  the  depository  of  his  literary  treasmres ;  and  if  we  regard  either 
the  number  or  the  nature  of  his  anatomical  or  physiological  re- 
searches, and  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  we  must  be  com- 
pelled to  declare  that  he  followed  closely  and  worthily  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  illustrious  predecessor :  but  though  he  was  a  most  dili- 
gent observer  and  coUector  of  &cts,  and  fully  qualified,  by  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  collate  them  with 
existing  materials  of  those  sciences,  and  to  reduce  them,  as  he  has 
done  in  his  lectures,  to  a  regular  and  well-connected  system,  yet  we 
should  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man  who  was  his  in- 
structor and  patron,  if  we  ventured  to  place  him  in  the  same  rank 
with  him.  But  what  name  in  modem  times,  if  that  of  Cuvier  be 
excepted,  can  be  put  in  competition  with  that  of  John  Hunter,  for 
careful  and  philosophical  induction,  and  for  the  power  of  concen- 
trating facts  derived  from  most  extensive  observations  upon  every 
part  of  the  animal  kingdom*  in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  his 
physiological  theories  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
JSverard  Home  to  subject  his  merits  and  his  fane  to  be  tried  by  so 
severe  a  test ;  rather  let  us  ask,  when  the  vast  range  of  his  know- 
ledge and  investigations  is  considered,  who  were  his  rivals  or  his 
superiors  among  his  contemporaries,  or  amongst  his  survivors  ? 

Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.,  the  author  of  several  important  papers  in 
the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  in  illustration  and  in  defence  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory,  and  of  a  very  ingenious  and  speculative  book  on 
the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture,  is  another  considerable  name, 
whose  loss  we  have  to  deplore. 

In  consid«;ring  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget  the  fluctuations  of  opinions  and  of  theories  through 
which  we  have  passed  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  present  state  of  com- 
parative repose.  It  is  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  par- 
tisans of  Hutton  and  of  Werner  divided  between  them  the  geolc^i- 
cal  world,  and  we  rarely  hear  their  names  now  pronoimced;  not 
that  their  names  have  passed  into  oblivion,  but  that  their  theories 
and  their  speculations  have  become  a  portion  of  the  history  of  ti:e 
science,  and  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  debateable  materials  of 
which  it  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  constructed.  Sir  James  Hall,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Professor  Playfair,  was,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  an  ardent  vindicator  of  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Hutton  ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  more 
popular  and  startling  objections  to  his  theory,  that  he  undertook, 
and  continued  during  several  years,  those  memorable  experiments 
upon  the  effects  of  compression  in  modifying  the  action  of  heat, 
which  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  termination  of  the  contro- 
versies which  were  then  agitated  with  so  much  warmth  and  severity. 
These  experiments,  most  happily  conceived,  and  executed  with  sin- 
gular holdness  and  perseveranco,  completely  proved  that  the  most  re- 
fractory substances  may  be  made  fusible  by  confining  the  elasticity 
of  the  sraseous  parts  contained  in  them.  Thus,  pounded  carbonate  of 
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lime  or  chalk  could  be  rendered  fusible,  without  calcination,  and 
became,  upon  cooling,  a  compact  stony  mass,  and  even  crystalline, 
like  marble :  it  thus  appeared  that  the  effect  of  heat,  acting  under 
enormous  pressures,  would  not  necessarily  dissipate  the  gaseous  and 
evaporable  parts  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  but  would  leave  them  to 
form  such  new  combinations  or  modifications  of  existence  as  might 
be  determined  by  the  laws  of  crystallization  or  of  chemical  affini- 
ties ; — a  most  important  fact,  and  one  apparently  so  difficult  to  esta- 
blish in  a  form  which  might  bring  into  action  those  gigantic  forces 
which  present  themselves  in  the  great  operations  of  nature,  as  would 
have  checked  the  attempts  of  any  man  who  was  not  urged  onward 
by  the  most  determined  enthusiasm  in  the  defence  of  a  favourite 
theory. 

Sir  James  Hall's  work  on  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  serious  archaeological  inquiry,  but  rather 
as  an  agreeable  exercise  of  his  fancy.  The  development  however 
of  his  3ieory  is  singularly  ingenious  and  elegant ;  it  proves  him  to 
have  possessed  no  mean  talents  as  an  artist,  and  shows  a  mind 
alive  to  all  those  beautiful  combinations  of  nature  which  seem  to 
be  rendered  fixed  and  permanent  in  the  naves  of  our  Goiliic 
cathedrals,  and  in  the  tracery  of  our  decorated  windows. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  born  in  Morayshire  in  Scotland,  in 
1765 ;  he  was  the  son  of  an  officer,  of  good  family,  but  of  very 
limited  fortune ;  his  first  destination  was  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, and  with  this  view  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1 787.    Upon  his  removal,  however,  to  London,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  abandoned  his  medical  prospects,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  of  moral  and  political  philosophy.     In 
1789  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards to  Liege,  where  he  was  a  witness  of  the  memorable  struggle 
between  the  Prince  Bishop  and  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  many  odier 
ebullitions  of  popular  feelings  which  preceded  and  foreboded  the 
French  Revolution.     It  was,  probably,  the  contemplation  of  scenes 
like  these,  as  well  as  the  observation  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses 
of  many  of  the  continental  governments  of  Europe,  which  made  him, 
like  many  other  ardent  young  men  of  that  period,  an  admirer  of  the 
principles  of  that  great  national  movement;  and  the  ^indictee  Gal- 
liccPf  a  work  of  great  force  and  eloquence,  was  the  most  powerful 
answer  which  appeared  in  that  age  to  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  Re- 
flections, and  gained  for  him,  at  once,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
distinguished  reputation.     The  atrocities,  however,  which  marked 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  his  own  in- 
creasing experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  still  more  his 
frequent  intercourse  with  his  illustrious  adversary,  for  whose  genius 
he  had  always  professed  a  chivalrous  admiration,  however  much  he 
had  opposed  his  views  and  his  reasonings,  combined  to  sober  down 
the  fervent  enthusiasm  of  his  own  youthful  speculations  and  hopes ; 
and  the  principles  which  he  avowed  and  vindicated  in  his  celebrated 
defence  of  Peltier  in  ISOi?,  must  be  considered  as  those  which  he 
adopted  as  the  residt  of  the  convictions  of  his  maturec  a^Q,  ;iwd 
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which  he  contmued  to  iminrain  through  life.  In  ISOS  he  was  a]i- 
pointed  Recorder  of  Bombay,  where  he  resided  for  seven  years,  and 
where  he  secured  the  affection  and  admiration  botli  of  natives  and 
of  foreigners,  by  the  able,  impartial,  and  conKiderate  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions.  Upon  his  return  from  India  in  1811,  he  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Knaresborough,  a  place  which 
he  continued  to  represent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Few  persons  of  his  own  age  had  read  so  much  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  or  remembered  what  they  had  read  so  well.  His  con- 
versation was  singularly  instructive  and  brilliant,  without  being 
overbearing;  his  manners  were  conciliating,  his  temper  excellent, 
and  he  was  entirely  tolerant  of  opinions  which  were  different  from 
his  own.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  his  speeches  upon  all  the  gpreat  questions 
which  were  agitated  in  his  time  were  remarkable,  not  merely  for 
their  eloquence,  but  the  large  and  comprehensive  views  of  national 
policy,  which  were  supplied  by  his  almost  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
history  and  political  philosophy. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  besides  his  FindicUt  GalGcdB^  was  the 
author  of  Lectures  upon  the  Laws  of  Nations;  of  A  Sketdi  of  the 
History  of  England;  of  an  incomplete  Essay  on  the  Principles  and 
the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  of  many  admirable  Reviews. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  should  have  dissipated  his  extraordi- 
nary powers  upon  occasional  and  desultory  publications,  instead  of 
concentrating  them  upon  some  great  work,  which  might  have  trans- 
mitted, undiminished,  to  posterity  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
among  his  friends  and  cotemporaries.  There  were,  however,  many 
circumstances  which  might  sufficiently  account  for  his  failing  to 
leave  behind  him  a  monument  for  future  ages,  which  would  have 
been  worthy  of  his  genius  and  his  learning.  He  brought  home  with 
him  from  India  a  shattered  constitution,  which  disqualified  him  for 
continued  and  laborious  exertion ;  be  had  many  Parliamentary  as 
well  as  official  duties  to  perform ;  and  the  pressure  of  his  pecuniary 
necessities  compelled  him  to  seek,  too  frequently,  for  the  immediate 
remuneration  which  was  supplied  by  means  of  contributions  to  the 
perishable  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 

Colonel  Mark  Wilks  went  to  Bengal  in  1783,  and  served  in  dif- 
ferent military  and  civil  capacities  in  various  parts  of  India.  In  the 
year  1804  he  was  appointed  principal  Resident  at  the  Court  of  My- 
sore, and  in  the  i'oUowing  year  he  published  a  very  able  Report  upon 
the  financial  condition,  resources,  and  many  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  government  of  that  country.  He  was 
the  author  of  **  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  in  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  History  of  Mysore  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Mohammedan  Dynasty  in  1799," — a  work  of  great  learning  and  au- 
thority :  he  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  and 
he  died  in  England  iu  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

Colonel  Wilks  must  be  considered  as  one  of  those  distinguished 
men  who  have  been  formed  by  the  system  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  possession  of  great  commands,  upon  which  the  happiness  and 
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luiaery  of  contidermble  nadoni  are  dependent,  and  the  intense  feeling 
of  responsibility  which  is  connected  with  the  administration  of 
trusts  so  important,  is  well  calculated,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
call  forth  into  action  the  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  particularly  so,  when  they  have  been  previously  exercised 
and  fortified,  as  in  our  Indian  service,  by  the  severe  study  of  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  by  the  successive  occupation  of  different  offices, 
with  a  great  diversity  of  duties :  it  is  to  such  causes  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  frequent  union  which  we  observe  in  this  service  of  the 
greatest  civil  and  military  talents  with  the  most  profound  acqui- 
sitions in  Oriental  learning ;  it  is  to  this  system  that  we  are  indebted 
for  die  production  of  a  Duncan  and  a  Monro,  an  Elphinstone  and  a 
Raffles,  a  Colebrooke  and  a  Malcolm,  and  a  crowd  of  great  men 
who  have  done  so  much  honour  to  our  Indian  Government. 

Alexander  Barry,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
the  author  of  a  short  paper  in  our  Transactions  for  1831,  **  On  the 
Chemical  Action  of  Atmospheric  Electricity,"  fell  a  victim  to  the 
imprudent  pursuit  of  his  chemical  inquiries.  He  was  making  expe- 
riments upon  some  gases  in  a  highly  condensed  state,  when  an  ex- 
plosion took  place,  by  the  effects  of  which  he  was  so  much  injured 
as  to  occasion  his  death  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  this  Society  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

John  Shaw,  Architect,  is  advantageously  known  to  the  public  by 
several  works  in  the  Metropolis,  particularly  the  great  hall  in  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  the  new  church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  Fleet  Street :  works 
which  are  extremely  effective,  and  well  adapted  to  their  objects  and 
positions. 

Stephen  Groombridge,  Esq.,  was  the  author  of  two  papers  in  our 
Transactions  for  1810  and  1814,  of  considerable  interest  and  value, 
upon  the  subject  of  astronomical  refractions :  his  observations  were 
made  at  his  house  at  Blackheath,  with  a  four-feet  transit  circle, 
which  has  acquired  no  small  degree  of  celebrity  from  its  being  the 
first  instrument,  after  the  Westbury  Circle,  to  which  Mr.  Trough- 
ton  applied  his  method  of  division,  which  he  has  described  in  our 
Transactions.  Mr.  Groombridge  made  many  thousand  observations, 
which  have  been  reduced  by  order,  and  published  at  the  expense  of. 
Government, — a  circumstance  well  deserving  to  be  known  by  all 
astronomers,  as  he  was  an  able  and  faithful  observer,  and  possessed 
more  advantages  for  making  meridian  observations  than  are  com- 
monly enjoyed  without  the  walls  of  a  regular  observatory. 

Sir  Richard  Hussey  Bickerton  was  a  very  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer, who  was  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country  for  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  and  who  was  for  some  time  second  in  command  to  Lord 
Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  and  enjoyed  his  entire 
confidence  and  esteem.  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
from  1805  to  1812,  a  circumstance  which  brought  him  into  frequent 
communication  with  the  Royal  Society,  and  led  to  his  election  as  a 
Fellow  in  1810. 

In  our  list  of  Foreign  Members,  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of 
Cuvier  and  ofChaptal  in  France,  of  the  Baron  de  ZacVv  mOeiitiaccv^  > 
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and  very  lately  likewise  thoie  of  Oriant  and  of  Scarpa  in  Italy ; 
five  celebrated  names,  which  have  long  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  progress  of  science.  The  limits  of  this  address  must  con- 
fine me  to  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  their  merits  and 
their  labours. 

The  Baron  Cuvier,  the  most  illustrious  naturalist  of  modem  times, 
was  born  at  Montbelliard  in  Alsace,  in  1769,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
May  last,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age :  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
detail  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  one  whose  name  has 
been  long  known  and  reverenced  in  every  region  of  the  globe  which 
has  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  European  civilisation  ;  suflBce  it  to  say, 
that  he  was  honoured  and  even  courted  by  every  Government  in 
France  from  the  period  of  the  Convention  to  the  present  day ;  that 
he  held  the  roost  lucrative  and  distinguished  appointments  which  the 
wise  policy  of  that  great  nation  has  provided  for  the  honourable  sup- 
port of  its  men  of  science  and  literature ;  that  after  the  death  of 
Laplace  he  was  universally  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  mobt 
illustrious  of  their  men  of  science,  and  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  men  of  literature ;  that  funeral  orations  were  pro- 
nounced over  his  grave  by  men  of  all  political  parties,  however  much 
opposed  to  him  during  his  life ;  and  mathematicians  and  naturalists, 
geologists,  historians  and  poets,  all  felt  themselves  impeUed  to  pay 
this  last  tribute  of  homage  to  the  genius  of  one,  who  in  so  many  ca- 
pacities had  done  so  much  honour  to  his  country. 

M.  Cuvier  was  in  every  respect  a  most  extraordinary  man :  his 
very  presence  was  calculated  to  command  respect,  his  countenance 
bearing  that  impress  of  a  powerful  intellect,  which  all  men  recognise 
when  seen,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  define  its  character :  his 
manners  were  dignified  and  polished,  and  his  conversation  possessed 
that  happy  ease  and  subdued  gaiety  which  characterized  the  best  age 
of  French  society.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  ancient  literature, 
and  familiar  with  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Europe.  His 
memory  was  singularly  accurate  and  retentive ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  facts,  not  merely  in  those  sciences  which  he  especially  cultivated, 
but  likewise  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  and  particularly 
history,  was  a  subject  of  surprise  and  admiration  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  also  eminently  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  his  own 
language,  and  his  numerous  Sloges  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  se- 
cretaire  perpetuel  to  the  Institut,  of  which  three  volumes  have  been 
published,  if  considered  as  specimens  of  composition  merely,  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  best  examples  of  a  species  of  elo- 
quence of  which  the  French  nation  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  ;  but 
if  they  be  considered  as  specimens  of  correct  and  precise  discrimi- 
nation of  the  merits  of  the  persons  commemorated,  as  determined  by 
their  writings  and  discoveries,  and  by  the  influence  which  they  have 
exercised  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge,  they  may  justly  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  unrivalled.  It  was  to  this  publication  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  place  amongst  the  forty  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise, 
an  honour  which  he  alone,  in  his  own  arre,  enjoyed  in  conjunction 
wjth  bis  planG  in  the  Academic  dez  Sciences. 
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It  11,  howeTer,  chiefly  as  a  naturalist  that  Cuvier  must  be  viewed, 
when  we  seek  to  determine  his  permanent  rank  amongst  the  few 
great  men  who  have  effected  great  revolutions  in  the  sciences  which 
they  have  cultivated,  or  have  left  ineffaceable  traces  of  the  influence 
of  their  discoveries  behind  them.  The  whole  animal  kingdom,  from 
the  most  obscure  indications  of  the  separation  between  inanimate  and 
animate  existence  to  the  mighty  monsters  of  a  former  world,  has  as- 
sumed under  his  hands  a  systematic  arrangement,  not  founded  upon 
superficial  and  unimportant  external  characters  merely,  but  upon 
a  most  careful  and  laborious  observation  of  the  analogies  of  internal 
structure.  By  tracing  every  organ  successively  through  the  whole 
series  of  animals ;  by  carefully  determining  the  functions  of  such 
organs  and  their  relations  to  each  other;  and  by  considering  them  in 
every  animal  in  the  first  place  as  an  individual,  and  in  the  second 
place  with  reference  to  others,  he  has  been  enabled  to  distribute 
them  into  species  and  genera,  and  families  and  classes,  where  every 
successive  step  in  their  arrangement  is  the  result  of  a  legitimate  and 
inductive  generalization.  It  is  by  such  means  that  he  has  been  ena- 
bled to  convert  the  science  of  natural  history,  at  least  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  from  being  little  more  than  a  systematic  classification, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  genera  and  species  and  with 
no  higher  view,  into  a  science  of  strict  and  severe  induction,  founded 
upon  a  careful  observation  and  comparison  of  every  fact  which  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  science  can  detect,  and  thus  to  confer  upon 
it  a  dignity  which  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  physical  sciences. 

It  has  resulted  also,  from  his  researches,  that  every  animal 
considered  as  one  of  the  same  genus  or  species,  is  not  only  an 
individual  considered  as  a  whole,  but  also  when  considered  in 
all  its  parts ;  in  other  words,  that  every  bone,  every  muscle,  every 
organ,  and  every  part  of  its  structure  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  parts  of  an  individual  of  any  other  genus 
or  species.  To  a  perfect  naturalist,  therefore,  the  inspection  of 
a  bone,  or  any  other  part  of  an  animal,  would  bring  to  his  mind 
the  entire  animal  itself,  and  would  identify  it  as  perfectly  as  if 
it  was  exhibited  entire  to  his  eye :  this  would  be  a  triumph  of 
science  to  which  our  limited  knowledge  and  faculties  can  never  com- 
pletely attain ;  but  it  was  to  this  point  that  Cuvier  approximated, 
when  he  reconstructed  as  it  were  the  fossil  animals  of  an  antediluvian 
world  from  the  imperfect  fragments  which  remained  of  them ;  wlien 
he  showed  in  what  such  animals  must  have  differed,  and  in  what 
they  must  have  agreed,  whether  in  magnitude  or  in  kind,  from  the 
animals  which  exist  at  present ;  when  he  ventured  in  fact  to  define 
their  habits,  and  to  write  as  it  were  the  natural  history  of  a  former 
world,  by  throwing  upon  its  obscure  and  half-obliterated  records 
the  powerful  light  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  Histoire  des 
Ossemens  fossiles  must  ever  remain  a  classical  work  to  geologists ; 
and  the  discoveries  which  it  contains,  and  those  to  which  it  has  led 
in  the  hands  of  others,  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  extra- 
ordinary with  respect  to  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  which  ob- 
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rtant  astronomical  Tabiesy-particularly  those  on  Aberration  and 
don.  He  became  in  1 800  the  eilitor  of  the  **  Monatlicbe  Cor* 
ndentXy"  a  German  periodical  work  on  astronomy  and  geo- 
iy«  which  was  subsequently  published  in  French  under  the  title 
[k>rrespondanoe  Astronoroique  &c.,"  upon  his  removal  to  the 
a  of  France  in  1813,  and  subsequently  to  Genoa  in  company 
the  Duchesse  de  Saxe  Gotba.  This  was  a  most  valuable  Jour- 
ontaining  records  of  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  every  country 
irope,  and  contributing  more  than  any  other  publication  to  the 
;  impulse  which  has  been  given  for  many  years  to  the  cultiva- 
df  astronomical  science  in  Germany.  In  181 4  he  publislied  his 
interesting  work  on  the  '*  Attraction  of  Mountains."  For  many 
e  later  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  severely  from  the  stone,  and 
id  esublislied  himself  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
ly  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Civiale  and  experiencing  relief  by  the 
ition  of  lithotrity,  where  he  died  from  a  sudden  attack  of  cho- 
in  September  last.  The  Baron  de  Zach  was  a  most  zealous 
d  to  astronomy,  and  throughout  his  long  life  contributed  to  its 
reas  by  his  numerous  publications,  and  by  maintaining  a  most 
Bsive  and  laborious  correspondence  with  the  principal  astrono- 
1  in  Europe.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  and  ardent  affections, 
1  and  sometimes  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  of  the  most  lively  and 
eable  manners,  and  of  the  most  indefatigable  industry :  and  there 
€W  persons  of  the  present  day  whose  loss  will  be  more  sensibly 
by  the  friends  of  astronomical  science  in  every  coimtry  in  £u- 

■maba  Oriani,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  the  Brera  at  Milan» 
re  he  has  resided  for  fifty-five  years  as  assistant  and  principal, 
bom  at  Garegnano  near  Milan,  in  1753.  He  was  the  principal 
luctor  of  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Italy,  and 
le  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  Lombardy,  which  took  place 
reen  the  years  1786  and  1790;  and  throughout  the  course  of  a 
:  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  physical  and 
tical  astronomy.  He  was  the  first  person  who  calculated  the 
t  of  the  planet  Ceres  after  its  discovery  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo, 
published  theories  of  the  planets  Uranus  and  Mercury,  with 
les  of  their  motions.  He  laboured  with  singular  skill  and 
«verance  in  the  improvement  of  the  lunar  Tables  both  by  theory 
observation.  He  was  the  author  of  an  admirable  treatise  on 
3roidical  trigonometry :  and  the  Astronomical  Ephemeris  of 
an  was  published  for  many  years  under  his  directions,  by  Car- 
Upon  the  whole,  if  the  union  of  practical  with  theoretical 
nee  be  considered,  we  shall  be  justified  in  pronouncing  him  to 
e  been,  after  Bessel,  the  most  accomplished  astronomer  of  the 
sent  age. 

Lntonio  Scarpa,  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Members  of  the  y^ca- 
\ie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  probably  the  most  profound 
tomist  of  the  present  age,  was  born  in  the  year  1 746,  and  died  in 
obcr  last  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.     He  was  made  Professor 
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of  Anatomy  at  Pavia  in  the  twenty -second  year  of  his  age,  and  for 
the  last  half-century  he  has  been  placed  by  the  common  consent  of 
his  countrymen  at  the  head  of  their  anatomists  and  surgeons.  He 
was  the  author  of  magnificent  and  classical  works  on  *'  The  Organs  of 
Hearing  and  Smell,"  '*  On  the  Nerves/*  "  i)n  the  principal  Diseases 
of  the  Eye^"  '*  On  Aneurism,'*  "  On  Hernia,*'  with  Memoirs  on  many 
other  subjects  of  physiology  and  practical  surgery.  He  had  ac- 
cumulated a  handsome  fortune  by  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  had  collected  in  his  palace  at  Pavia  a  considerable  number  of 
works  of  art,  where  be  lived  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils,  reverenced  by  his  countrymen,  and  in  the 
tnjoyment  and  contemplation  of  that  brilliant  reputation,  the  full 
development  of  which  a  great  man  can  rarely  live  to  witness. 

In  thus  directing  your  attention.  Gentlemen,  to  those  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
science,  have  been  taken  from  us  during  the  last  year,  there  is  one 
name  remaining  which  I  cannot  notice  without  feelings  of  the  most 
painful  embarrassment.     To  what  class  shall  I,  or  can  I  refer  it ; 
to  the  living  or  to  the  dead  !    Though  my  fears  tend  too  stron^y 
to  make  me  decide  upon  the  choice  of  the  latter,  yet  I  would  &in 
indulge   in  the  hope  which   is  still  afforded  by  the  uncertainty, 
mournful  though  it  be,  which  hangs  over  the  fate  of  die  gallant  and 
adventurous  Captain  Ross.     The  object  of  his  voyage,  as  is  well 
known  to  you,  was  the  solution  of  a  nautical  problem  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  difficulty, — the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage.     It  is 
a  problem  which  more  than  any  other  excited  and  baffled  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  our  most  daring  seamen  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth;  and 
when  subsequently  resumed,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  in- 
genii>u<  speculations  of  Daines  Barrington,  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  Society,  and  ofothem  of  later  date,  the  first  attempt  of  Cap- 
tain Uivss  himself  and  the  memorable  voyage  of  Parry,  as  well  as  the 
journey  of  Franklin«  have  shown  how  visionary  were  all  hopes  of  its 
successful  solution  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  however  interest- 
ing it  might  be  for  those  of  science.     It  was  the  &xlure  of  the 
first  voyage  of  Captain  Ross«  and  the  apparent  censure  which  he 
conceived  rested  u|>on  him«  in  consequence  of  the  greater  success  of 
the  attem|H  of  hi«  irameiliare  successor  in  this  enterprise,  which  op- 
presstnl  his  hijfh  and  manly  spirit,  and  made  him  seek,  with  the 
greaU'Mt  |hVMib!e  earnest  i>esjs  tor  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
pri)le>k»uuwil  character.    W  ith  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends  he 
pUniu^l  aiuuher  vox  a\^«  and  nearly  three  3rears  ago  he  proceeded 
to  \\\\\  It  int,)  o\<vution«     It  i«  to  dispel  the  mystery  attendant  upon 
thm  voya|ix\  of  \^hich  ik^  tidings  have  been  yet  received,  and  to  re- 
lie\e  the  nusery  umlor  which  the  friends  and  relations  of  Captain 
U%>^ii  tnul  hu  gallant  crrw  arv  hn^^nng,  that  a  vessel  is  now  pre- 
)viii !());«  uiulcv  tlio  «N>mmand  ot'  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  to 
puikiH'  1)10  n.ick  which  l>e  |^r^>Kably  followed.     1  have  consented,  at 
the  t««)u%)ki  %\i  the  Koxal  ln»cra)xhical  Si>ciety,  to  be  placed  at  the 
\\cnx\  ol  tlic  tViumuttx'  nhioh  has  been  formed  for  the  aid  and 
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furtherance  of  this  benevolent  plan,  and  I  confidently  hope  that  the 
funds  which  are  necessary  to  complete  this  undertaking  will  not  be 
found  wanting. 

The  name  of  nearly  every  distinguished  foreigner  who  has  been 
lost  to  science  during  the  last  year  has  appeared  upon  the  Foreign 
List  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  a  cir- 
cumstance which  does  honour  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  should 
thus  have  associated  with  it  whoever  is  most  eminent  in  the  great 
aristocracy  of  European  science.  It  is  my  wish,  Gentlemen,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  it  is  yours  also,  that  the  Royal  Society  should  em- 
brace the  name  of  every  distinguislied  man  of  science  in  the  British 
dominions.  At  the  last  Anniversary  it  was  my  pleasing  duty  to  pre- 
sent the  Copley  Medal  to  Professor  Airy, — a  name  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  Society,  but  which  does  not  yet  appear  in  the  list  of 
our  Members :  and  I  lament  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  commemorate 
the  name  of  that  very  distinguished  philosopher,  Sir  John  Jjeslie, 
upon  this  occasion  in  the  obituary  of  the  Royal  Society.  I  look  for- 
ward with  hope,  Gentlemen,  to  the  time  when  the  Royal  Society 
shall  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  free  from  sucii  a  reproach,  or 
rather  from  such  a  misfortune. 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  St.  Andrew's 

Day,  1832. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  have,  during  the  past  year,  used 
their  most  earnest  endeavours  to  render  the  Library  as  effective  for  the 
puqioses  of  science,  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  enable  them. 
They  have  been  desirous,  in  particular,  to  make  it  as  corapbte  as  pos- 
sible in  all  those  departments  of  science,  which  it  is  more  especially 
the  object  of  the  Royal  Society  to  cultivate  and  to  advance.     They 
have  accordingly  purchased,  with  the  advice  of  the  Library  Committee, 
such  books  as  were  more  immediately  required  for  these  purposes,  at 
an  expense  of  about  £IGO0.    It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  mere 
possession  of  these  books  by  the  Society  would  be  of  little  avail  to 
those  who  wished  to  use  them,  until  they  were  arranged  and  cata- 
logued according  to  some  uniform  and  well -digested  method.     A 
Committee  was  therefore  appointed  to  consider  of  the  best  plan  of 
effecting  this  desirable   object ;    and  to  suggest  measures  for  ob- 
taining a  correct  catalogue   of  the    library,    arranged  under  such 
specific  heads  as  were  best  calculated  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  all 
those  who  might  resort  to  it  for  information.     Various  plans  for  this 
purpose  were  proposed  and  discussed  :  and  it  was  finally  determined 
that  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  execution,  the  whole  labour  of 
compiling  the  new  classed  Catalogue,  and  of  conducting  it  through 
the  press,  should  be  confided,  though  still  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Committee,  to  one  person  only  j  provided  a  proper  person 
could  be  found  who  was  fully  competent  to  so  arduous  a  task,  and 
aUo  willing  to  undertake  it.     The  Council  have  accordingly  engaged 
Mr.  Panizzi,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  gentleman  of  great  literary 
attainments,  and  conversant  with  that  kind  of  labour,  to  undertake 
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Urn  dttrge ;  and  have  no  dovbc  tint  be  wiQ  actomplkh  il  to  the  Ml 
tatahftfkm  of  the  FeDows  of  the  Sodetj  at  large,  to  wtiom  tbe  pot- 
aecMOo  of  MKh  a  dasMd  Catalogue  as  tlie  one  proposed,  will  be  ad- 
vaat^eoos  in  many  wavs.  iodrpeiMleiitly  of  its  direct  utility  in  refer- 
ence to  tbe  employsent  of  tiie  Idmiy. 

The  whole  of  tiie  sob  at  which  tbe  Anmdel  Maouscripti  which 
have  been  exchanged  for  books,  weie  rained,  has  now  been  received 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  British  MosenB,  and  the  account  with  them 
in  thereby  dosed. 

The  Conndl  have  also  directed  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  the 
Abstracts  made  by  the  Secretaries  and  entered  on  the  Journal  Book  of 
tbe  Society,  of  itoch  papem  as  have  been  read  to  the  Society  and 
oidered  for  publication  in  their  Transactions,  from  the  year  1 800 
inclusive,  to  the  present  time.  They  conceive  that  a  collection  of 
these  Abstracts,  which  possess  in  themselves  much  intrinsic  value, 
will  form  an  useful  sequel  to  tbe  Abridgement  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  which  tbe  public  is  already  in  possession,  but  which 
does  not  extend  to  a  later  period  than  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Th»  work  will  form  two  thid^  octavo  volumes,  one  of  which  is  now 
completed  and  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers.  The  proof  sheets, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Coundl,  were  read  over  by  Mr.  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Children,  and  no  alterations  were  made  except  for  the  correction  of 
errors  obviously  arising  from  inaccurate  transcription.  The  Council 
have  also  directed  a  general  Index  to  be  made  of  the  contents  of  the 
Transactions  from  the  year  1821  to  1830  inclusive. 

Documents  relating  to  the  periods  and  heights  of  the  Tides  baring 
been  furnished  to  the  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  by  favour 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  who  have  obligingly 
ordered  these  returns  to  be  made  from  the  principal  sea- porta  of  En- 
gland, a  Committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  digesting  them,  and  for  printing  such  of  the  observations  or 
results  as  they  may  deem  useful. 

The  Committee  for  conducting  the  Meteorological  Observations 
have  been  anxious  to  arrange  a  plan  for  insuring  their  accuracy,  and 
increasing  their  utility,  lliey  find  that  standard  instruments  are 
much  wanted  for  furnishing  correct  data  in  this  department  of  science. 
This  deficiency  they  are  endeavouring  to  supply  ;  and  have  in  par- 
ticular been  promised  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Daniell  and  Dr. 
Prout  in  superintending  the  construction  of  a  standard  barometer  of 
superior  accuracy,  on  the  indications  of  which  they  expect  that  the 
utmost  reliance  may  be  placed. 

The  telescope,  which  the  Council,  with  the  adricc  of  a  Committee, 
had  requested  Mr.  Barlow  to  construct  as  an  experiment,  on  the 
principles  stated  by  him  in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, is  now  completed,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  trial. 

The  Council  have  awarded  one  of  the  Copley  Medals  to  Mr. 
Faraday,  for  his  discovery  of  Mae^neto-Electricity,  as  explained  by 
him  in  his  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  present  year. 

(Jersted's  important  discovery  of  the  influence  of  voltaic  electricity 
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on  a  magnetic  needle,  waii  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  serien  of  minor 
ones,  all  tending  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  intimate  connexion 
between  magnetism  and  electricity.  The  evidence,  however,  of  that 
connexion,  resting,  as  it  did,  on  the  mutual  influence  of  magneu 
and  wires  in  which  electric  currents  passed,  and  in  the  development 
or  induction  of  magnetism  by  electricity,  was  positive  on  one  side 
only ;  to  render  it  conclusive,  it  remained  to  be  shown  that  elec- 
tricity could  be  excited  by  magnetism :  and  this,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments as  simple  as  they  are  beautiful,  founded  on  a  train  of 
correct  reasoning,  Mr.  Faraday  has  happily  accomplished. 

Although  the  Council  consider  that  the  discovery  of  magneto-elec- 
tricity fully  entitles  its  author  to  the  Copley  Medal,  they  by  no  means 
limit  the  value  of  the  papers  in  which  it  Ls  detailed  to  this  discovery, 
however  important.  Even  the  preliminary  facts,  as  they  fully  esta- 
blish volta-electric  induction,  had  they  at  the  time  led  no  further, 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value ;  but  they  were  in  hands  in 
which  they  could  not  long  remain  barren,  and  the  expectation  they 
held  out  of  important  results  was  soon  realized.  Beyond  the 
details  of  the  discovery,  the  author  rapidly  but  clearly  establishes 
the  laws  according  to  which  electric  currents  are  excited  by  a  magnet. 
He  satisfactorily  applies  these  laws  to  the  explanation  of  a  very  in- 
teresting class  of  phenomena  previously  observed,  namely,  the  reci- 
procal action  of  magnets  and  metals  during  rotation.  He  at  the 
same  time  establishes  an  important  distinction  among  bodies  which 
had  long  been  considered  as  associated  by  phenomena  common  to 
them  all ;  and  gives  indisputable  evidence  of  electric  action  due  to 
terrestrial  magnetUMm  alone.  An  important  addition  is  thus  made  to 
the  facLs  which  have  long  been  accumulating  for  the  solution  of  that 
most  interesting  problem,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

The  Council  have  awarded  another  Copley  Medal  to  M.  Poisson, 
for  his  work  entitled  NouveUe  Theorie  de  I* Action  CapiUaire.  In  this 
work  a  great  variety  of  problems  are  solved  relative  to  moUcular 
attraction,  some  of  which  had  not  before  been  attempted  ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  work  is,  the  conclusion  which  the  author 
draws,  namely,  that  the  elevation  and  depression  of  liquids  in  capil- 
lary tubes  are  essentially  dependent  on  the  rapid  variation  of  density 
which  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  without  which, 
according  to  the  author,  that  surface  would  continue  plane ;  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  theory  given  in  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  although 
indeed  Laplace  notices  this  change  of  density  at  the  surface,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  molecules  upon  each  other 
(Supp.,  x.  livre,  p.  74.)  The  theorems  and  expressions  of  M.  Poisson 
do  not  diflfer  in  form  from  those  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  ;  but  the  con- 
stants which  are  involved  in  these  equations  are  not  expressed  by  the 
same  definite  integrals.  No  difference  ensues  in  the  consequences 
which  are  deducible  from  them,  because  the  law  of  molecular  attrac- 
tion being  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  these 
constants  a  priori,  or  otherwise  than  by  observation. 

M.  Poisson  has  calculated  the  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures 
upon  a  solid  body  plungtd  in  a  fluid  :   the  value  of  the  latter  does  not 
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agree  with  thai  fn^n  *"  ^  Mecwiiqut  Ctlnte.  According  to  the  ex- 
preMioa  of  Lapbce  the  body  might  take  a  motioii  of  translatioa :  to 
thix  objcctioaa  wereforqierlyiiiade  byDr.Youngy  and  it  will  be  noticed 
with  interest  that  these  objections  are  now  con6nned  by  M.  Poissoo. 
The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medal  to  the  author,  in  order  to  testify 
the  high  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  importance  of  the  researches 
cootained  in  the  work  in  qoestion. 

The  Society  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Council  and 
Oflficen  for  the  ensuing  year»  when  the  following  was  declared  to  be 
the  lUt:— 

Fretidemi:  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  KG.— 
Trcofirrer.-  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.  M.A. — Secreiariei:  Peter 
Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  John  George  Children,  Esq. — Foreign  Stcreiary: 
Charles  Kdnig»  E^. 

Oiher  Memben  of  ike  Commcil :  Francis  Baily,  Esq. ;  Captain 
Francis  Beaufort.  R.N. ;  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  Esq. ;  Rct.  Wil- 
liam  Buckland,  D.D. ;  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Esq.  MA. ;  William 
Clift,  Esq.;  Rev.  James  Cumminir.  M.A.;  Benjamin  Gomperts, 
Esq.  ;  Joseph  Henry  Green,  Esq. ;  George  Belhn  Greenough,  Esq. ; 
U^lliam  George  Maton,  M.D. ;  Roderick  Impey  Murchisouy  Esq.; 
William  Hasl^ine  Pepys,  Esq.;  Stephen  Peter  Rigaud,  Esq.  MA.; 
Her.  Richard  Sheepshanks,  M.A. ;  Rev.  WUliam  Whewell,  MA. 


December  6,  1832. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Decimus  Burton,  Esq. ;  Charles  Purton  Cooper,  Esq.  LL.D. ;  and 
EMward  Ayshford  Sanford,  Esq.  M.P.;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

December  13,  1832. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  Mj\.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled, "  On  the  extensive  atmosphere  of  Mars.* ' 
In  a  Letter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  President.  By  Sir  James 
South,  Knt  F.R.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  an  account  of  a  further  observation 
which  corroborates  the  conclusion  he  had  stated  in  a  former  commu- 
nication '*  On  the  extensive  atmosphere  of  Mars,**  namely,  that  no 
indication  now  existed  of  any  atmosphere  being  attached  to  that 
planet.  A  star  retained  its  light  blue  colour,  and  its  full  brilliancy 
and  comparative  steadiness  till  the  very  instant  of  its  occultation  by 
Mars.  At  its  emersion  it  was  seen  nearly  dichotomised.  The  author 
concludes,  that  either  some  physical  change  has  occurred  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  planet,  or  that  the  observations  of  Cassini  and  of 
Roemer  were  inaccurate. 
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A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  *'  On  the  Law  which  connects  the 
various  Magneto-electric  Pheuomena  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Fara- 
day." By  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Na- 
taral  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Hoynl  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  London. 

The  general  principle  from  which  the  author  deduces  the  law  in 
question,  is  that  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction.  The  appli* 
cation  of  this  principle  to  electro -magnetism,  he  thinks,  may  be  thus 
expressed : — since  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  can,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, induce  magnetism,  magnets  will,  in  similar  circumstances, 
induce  similar  voltaic  currents.  He  gives  an  account  of  several  expe- 
riments in  confirmation  of  the  universality  of  thii»  law. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  an  extraordinary 
Meteor  seen  at  Malvern,  November  12,  1832.*'  By  W.  Addison,  Esq. 
F.L  S.     Communicated  by  W.  G.  Maton,  M.D.  V.P.R.S. 

The  auUior  beheld,  from  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  constant  .succession 
of  meteors,  of  various  degrees  of  magnitude  and  brilliancy.  The 
smaller  ones  were  like  those  commonly  called  shooting  stars,  and  left 
behind  them,  for  a  moment,  a  train  of  pale  yellowish  light.  Others 
were  much  more  brilliant  ^  and  notwithstanding  the  bright  moonshine 
threw  a  strong  glare  upon  every  object,  they  always  commenced  as  a 
small  luminous  point,  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  splendour,  shoot- 
ing with  great  swiftness  over  a  considerable  arc,  and  then,  suddenly 
disappearing,  left  behind  them  a  long  train  of  very  vivid  white  light, 
which  slowly  changed  into  a  pale  yellow.  The  author  witnessed  this 
scene  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  although  it  was  still  going  on  when  he 
left  it.  At  one  time  he  counted  forty-eight  of  these  meteors  during 
the  interval  of  &ve  minutes. 


December  20,  1832. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  certain  properties  of  Vapour." 
By  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  if  a  certain  volume  of  aqueous 
vapour,  contained  in  a  vessel  that  was  incapable  of  transmitting  heat, 
were  compressed  by  an  exterior  force  into  a  space  sufficiently  small, 
a  part  of  it  would  be  restored  to  the  liquid  state.  The  author  con- 
siders this  assumption  to  be  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  latent 
heat,  and  inconsistent  with  the  results  deduced  from  the  experiments 
which  have  established  that  the  absolute  quantities  of  heat  necessary 
to  convert  a  given  weight  of  water  into  steam,  under  all  pressures, 
are  sensibly  equal.  It  follows,  from  this  principle,  that  steam  raised 
from  water,  under  any  pressure  whatever,  admits  of  indefinite  com- 
pres.sion  and  expansion,  without  returning  to  tlie  liquid  state.  The 
eft'ect  of  its  compression  will  be  to  evolve  heat  and  raise  the  tempe- 
rature ;  that  of  its  expansion,  to  absorb  heat  and  lower  the  tempera- 
ture :  but  in  every  state  of  density  it  will  have  exactly  that  tempera- 
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lure  which  it  would  have  were  it  immediately  raised  from  water  under 
the  pressure  which  it  has  acouired  by  oompression  or  expansioo. 
The  only  cause  of  the  restoration  of  vapour  to  the  liquid  form  is  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  it ;  and  this  cause  will  be  equally  operative, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  vapour  with  respect  to  density :  bat 
compression  alone,  without  such  abstraction  of  redundant  heat,  can 
never  convert  any  portion  of  vapour  into  a  liquid.  In  accordance 
with  these  views,  the  author  regards  the  permanent  gases  as  vapours, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  redundant  heat. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Secretion  and  Uses  of 
the  Bile.**  Bv  B.  PhiUips,  Esq.  Communicated  by  W.  G.  Maton, 
M.D.  V.P  R.s: 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  paper  is  to  establbh  the  three  fol- 
lowing propositions ;  viz. 

1^  That  the  principles  of  the  bile  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  and  that 
the  function  of  the  liver  is  to  separate  from  the  blood  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  this  material. 

2^.  That  bile  may  be  secreted  as  well  from  arterial  as  from  venous 
blood. 

3^.  That  chyle  may  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  bile. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition  the  author  adduces  the  analogy 
of  other  secretions,  the  suppression  of  which  is  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  blood  of  the  peculiar  animal  product  which  charac- 
terizes that  secretion,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  urine  by 
Provost  and  Dumas,  and  afterwards  by  Vauquelin,  Serullas,  and  Ma- 
gendie.  The  author  has  confirmed  the  conclusion  to  which  these  phy- 
siologists have  arrived,  by  some  experiments  of  his  own,  in  which, 
instead  of  extirpating  the  kidneys,  he  contented  himself  with  tying 
the  venal  vessels.  He  relates  two  cases  in  which  the  vena  portae  and 
hepatic  artery  were  tied,  and  bile  was  found  both  in  the  urine  and 
the  blood. 

The  author,  after  quoting  several  authorities  in  support  of  his 
second  proposition,  that  the  liver  can  secrete  bile,  although  the  vena 
|)ort8e  be  obstructed,  relates  two  experiments  whith  he  made  on  dogs, 
by  tying  the  vena  ports  at  the  part  before  it  arrivi  s  at  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver :  in  both  cases  that  organ  continued  to  secrete 
bile,  though  the  quantity  was  small.  In  another  dog,  he  tied  the 
hepatic  artery,  with  the  effect  of  producing  fatal  peritonitis,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  change  in  the  biliary  secretion. 

'llie  arguments  adduced  by  the  author  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
chyle  may  be  formed  when  no  bile  is  present  in  the  intestine,  are  de- 
rived from  the  accounts  given  by  various  authors  of  cases  in  which 
the  ductus  communis  had  been  rendered  impervious  by  the  pressure 
of  neighbouring  tumours.  In  confirmation  of  this  result,  he  made 
experiments  on  four  dogs,  and  found  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  after 
he  had  tied  the  ductus  communis  close  to  the  duodenum. 

The  author  concludes,  from  these  and  other  facts,  that  the  secretion 
of  bile  is  intended  to  serve  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  contri- 
buting to  the  formation  of  chyle. 
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A  piper  im  cowBmicatcd  lo  the  Society,  entitled,  '*  Bmrimea- 
tid  ReamfAm  m  Electricitft  Third  Serictr  by  Michael  Fanufaqr, 
Ecq.  D.CJ«.  TJUS.  UJLU  the  rauliog  of  which  wm  defated  to  the 
next  MceciBg. 

The  Society  then  wQounied  otcr  the  Chmtmos  Vacation,  to  aeel 
again  on  the  10th  of  Janoary. 


Janoary  10, 1833. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  MJL,  V.P.  and  Tkcasnrer, 

in  the  Chair, 

Hie  icadEnff  of  Mr.  Famday't  paper,  commnoicated  at  the  last 
Meeting,  and  entitled,  **  Experimental  Rexearchea  on  Electricity, 
'  Soiet,**  waa  commenced. 


January  17, 1833. 
MARK  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  Eiq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Fanday*t  paper  was  retamed  and  conduded. 

The  object  of  tiie  inquiriea  of  wtiichan  account  is  fpren  in  the  ore* 
sent  paper,  is  to  establish  the  identi^  of  the  electricities  derived  from 
different  sources.  The  author  was  induced  to  investigate  this  sub* 
jectt  because  doubts  have  been  frequently  expressed  as  to  tlie  accu- 
racy of  some  experiments  from  which  the  identicv  of  common  and 
voltaic  electricities  is  inferred :  and  distinctiomi  have  been  drawn 
between  them,  as  if  they  were  different  forms  and  modifications  of 
one  common  power*  In  order  to  examine  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  be  arranges  the  phenomena  under  two  general  heads ; 
namely,  those  ariaiog  from  electricity  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or 
iensioih  as  it  has  been  called  ;  and  those  which  are  the  consequence 
of  its  molfoa,  when  that  equilibrium  has  been  destroyed.  The  Ttsible 
effects  of  electricity  of  tension  are  attractions  or  repulsions  at  sensible 
distances ;  those  of  electricity  in  motion  are  the  evolution  of  heat, 
the  production  of  magnetism,  chemical  decompositions,  physiological 
changes,  and,  lastly,  the  evolution  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  npark. 
The  author  proves,  by  experiments,  that  every  one  of  these  phmno- 
mena  takes  place  from  the  operation  either  of  ordinary  or  of  voltaic 
electricity  ;  the  degree  in  which  they  are  produced  depending  on  the 
different  circumstances  of  quantity,  of  intensity,  and  of  velocity,  at- 
tendant on  the  different  modes  in  which  electricity  ha»  been  excited 
and  supplied.  Thus  no  difference  was  found  to  exist  in  the  mode  in 
which  a  Leyden  battery  charged  with  ordinary  electricity,  and  a  vol- 
taic battery,  were  diMcharged,  when  the  compariKon  was  made  by 
means  of  fine  points,  nicely  arranged  and  approximated,  either  through 
air  of  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  through  heated  air,  such  as  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  mterposed  between  the  points. 

By  the  term  currenif  the  author  designates  any  progressive  change, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  in  the  electric  state,  whether  consisting 


hi  the  BMilioo  of  one  dectric  laid  in  a  particiilar  directKHi,  or  of  two 
flskb  in  contrnnr  directions :  and  bj  the  term  arraMgememif  he  under* 
stands  a  local  adjostment  of  partidcs,  or  fluids,  or  forces,  not  pro- 
gressive. 

By  ordhmnf  decfriciiy,  he  onderstaads  that  which  can  be  obtained 
fipooi  the  conunon  electiical  nnchine,  or  from  the  atmosphere,  or  by 
prcssnre,  or  deava^  of  cnrstab,  or  similar  mechanical  operations ; 
its  character  being  that  of  great  intensity,  and  the  exertion  of  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  forces,  not  merely  at  small  but  also  at  considerable 
distances.    The  parallel  between  voltaic  and  ordinary  electricity  is 
then  parsued  by  the  prodnctioii  of  evidence  that  those  attractions 
and  repulsions,  which  vrere  thought  to  characteriie  the  latter,  are 
exhibited  also  by  the  former ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinary 
electricity,  when  in  motion,  gives  rise  to  an  increase  of  temperature, 
to  magnetic  phenomena*  to  chemical  decompositions,  to  physiological 
impressions,  and  to  luminous  appearances,  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  effects  of  voltaic 
electricity.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Colladon,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  a  stream  of  common  electricity  has  power  to  produce  the  deflexion 
of  a  magnet, — a  conclusion  which  has  hitherto  rested  on  the  single 
testimony  of  that  experimentalist,— have  been  repeated  and  extended 
by  Mr.  Faraday,  who  completely  confirms  their  accuracy,  and  the 
truth  of  the  result  that  had  been  obtained  from  them.    The  author 
succeeded  in  making  common  electricity  assume  more  of  the  charac- 
ters of  voltaic  electricity,  by  availing  himself  of  the  retarding  power 
of  bad  conductors  interposed  in  the  electric  circuit.     In  this  way  he 
easily  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  decisive  evidence  of  chemical 
action  by  common  electricity  as  Dr.  Wollaston  had  done  in  his  expe- 
riment.    But  Mr.  Faraday  considers  the  experiment  in  which  water 
is  decomposed  by  this  power,  as  affording  no  proof  of  electro-chemical 
agency ;  because,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  had  pointed  out,  both  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  are  evolved  at  each  of  the  points  of  the  interrupted 
circuit,  and  not  separately  at  the  respective  poles.    The  author  re- 
gard.s  the  amount  of  electro -cliemical  decomposition  as  being  pro- 
portional, not  to  the  intensiti^,  but  to  the  quctntity  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted.    It  is  not  effected  by  electricity  passed  from  the  machine  in 
sparks,  although  these  tend  to  decompose  water  into  its  constituent 
elements.     Some  experiments  of  Bonijol  on  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  atmospherical  electricity,  are  commented  on  by  the  author, 
uho  considers  them  as  annloi^ous  to  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Wollaston 
already  referred  to.     Mr.  Faraday  also  makes  some  remarks  upon 
Mr.  Barr)'*s  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1 83 1 ,  and 
suiTgests  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  the  inferences  he  draws  from  his 
experiments. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  electrical  phenomena 
elicited  by  magneto-electricity,  and  shows  that,  as  fur  as  they  have 
been  observed,  they  coincide  with  those  of  voltaic  electricity,  and, 
consequently,  are  referrible  to  the  same  agency.  The  only  effects  that 
have  not  been  yet  obtained  are  chemical  decompositions.  The  quan- 
tities of  thermo-electricity  that  can  be  elicited  in  ordinary  cases  are 
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too  small  to  produce  any  effects  but  those  of  magnetism,  and  also 
muscular  contractions  in  the  limbs  of  frogs.  The  animal  electricity 
of  the  torpedo  produces  most  of  the  effects  of  voltaic  electricity,  ex- 
cepting the  evolution  of  heat  and  light.  The  general  conclusion  de* 
duced  by  the  author  from  these  researches  is,  that  electricity,  what- 
ever be  its  source,  is  perfectly  identical  in  its  nature. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  present  paper,  the  author  endea- 
vours to  establish  some  relation  by  measure  between  common  and 
voltaic  electricity.  He  shows,  by  experiment,  that  whenever  the  same 
abiolute  quantity  of  electricity,  whatever  be  its  intensity^  passes  through 
the  galvanometer,  the  deflecting  force  exerted  upon  the  magnetic 
needle  is  invariably  the  same.  Hence  this  deflecting  force  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  transmitted  electri- 
city ;  a  principle  which  establishes  the  value  of  the  galvanometer  as 
an  instrument  of  measurement  in  all  cases  of  electncity  in  motion. 
The  power  of  chemical  decomposition  he  finds  to  be  also  directly  as 
the  quantity  of  transmitted  electricity. 


January  24,  1833. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

A  paper  was  readyCntitled,  "Magnetical  Experiments,  made  prin- 
cipally in  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  during  the  years  1827 
and  r832.'-    By  the  Rev.  George  Fisher,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

Tliis  paper  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  gives  an  account 
of  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  forces  soliciting  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle,  and 
also  the  forces  in  I  he  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  at  London,  Lis- 
bon, and  Gibraltar ;  premising  a  minute  description  of  the  apparatus 
employed,  and  a  circumstantial  statement  of  the  methods  used  for 
conducting  the  investigation. 

The  second  section  gives  the  details  and  results  of  similar  experi- 
ments made  at  London,  Malta,  SyracuMC,  Catania,  Messina,  Naples, 
Baia,  Constantinople,  Egina,  and  Athens ;  and  also  on  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  at  Vourla  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  third  section  contains  an  account  of  experiments  on  the  diur- 
nal variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  soliciting  a  hori- 
zontal needle  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

In  the  fourth  section,  experiments  are  related  on  the  diurnal  va- 
riation of  the  magnetic  needle  suspended  horizontally  at  Malta. 

The  fifth  section  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  results  of  similar 
experiments  made  on  the  bases  and  edges  of  the  craters  of  Vesuvius 
and  iEtna ;  and  also  on  (iibraltar  rock,  and  the  neutral  ground  below : 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  forces  soliciting  both  the  horizontal 
needle  and  that  in  the  position  of  the  dip,  were  considerably  greater 
on  the  elevated  than  on  the  lower  situations. 

From  the  whole  of  the  observations  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  contained  in  this  paper,  it  appears  that  ^tesA. 
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iiregularitT  exitU  in  the  nmiiencml  retnlts ;  bat  whether  thew  ante 
from  irregularitien  io  the  dbthbatioo  of  the  terrestrml  BiagiietinB,or 
from  Aoy  active  agency  of  a  volcanic  natmre,  or  other  caute,  the  au- 
thor does  not  r  en  tare  to  decide. 


Janaary  31,  1833. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK.  Emi.  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Tieasoier, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  wan  read,  entitled,  ''  An  experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Treatment  of  Tic  Douloureax."  Bv  \V.  R.  Whatton,  Esq.  FJ&A. 
M.R.C.S.    Communicated  by  P.  M.'Roget,  MX).  Sec.  ILS. 

llie  author,  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  neuralgia 
facialis,  and  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  of  ita  nature, 
states  the  results  of  his  trials  of  morphia  applied  to  the  skin,  when 
denuded  of  cuticle  by  the  previous  application  of  a  blister.  The  form 
he  usually  employs  is  that  of  a  cerate,  composed  of  eight  grains  of 
the  acetate  of  morphia,  Gnely  powdered,  to  an  ounce  of  simple  oint- 
ment or  lard,  one  dram  of  which  is  applied  every  eight  hours.  After 
a  few  weekH  the  proportion  of  the  acetate  is  doubled,  and  occasionally, 
in  ver)'  severe  cases,  a  cerate,  containing  twenty  or  twenty-four  grains 
in  the  ounce,  was  used.  Me  relates  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this 
treatment  was  perfectly  successful  in  curine  the  disease,  even  when 
it  had  been  of  iong  standing,  and  had  resisted  every  other  mode  of 
treatment. 


February  7.  1833. 
WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  M.D..  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Very  Rev.  George  Chandler,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester; 
Woronzow  Gr^^i^,  Esq.  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.; 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  rend,  entitled.  "  On  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  Nervous  nnd  Muscular  Systems  in  the  more  perfect  Ani- 
mals, and  the  nature  of  the  Influence  by  which  it  is  maintained."  By 
A.  F.  W.  Philip,  M.D.,  F.II.S.  L.  &  E. 

The  author,  after  referring  to  his  former  papers  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their 
Transactions,  is  led  to  view  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  as  the  only 
active  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  nerves,  whether  belonging 
to  the  class  of  cerebral  or  ganglionic,  together  with  their  plexuses 
and  ganglions,  serving  only  as  the  means  of  conveying  and  combining 
the  various  parts  of  the  former  organs,  and  therefore  being  passive 
with  reference  to  their  functions.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  physiologists,  who 
consider  these  ganglions  as  the  sources,  and  not  the  mere  vehicles, 
of  nervous  influence.  In  order  to  determine  this  point,  the  author 
made  the  following  experiment  on  an  animal  that  had  been  pithed 
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90  as  to  destroy  its  sensibility,  while  the  action  of  the  heart  continued. 
Under  these  circamstances,  he  applied  mechanical  irritation,  and  also 
varioos  chemical  agentR,  to  the  ganglions  and  plexuses  of  the  gan- 
glionic nenres,  and  found  that  the  heart  continued  to  beat  with  the 
name  regularity  as  before,  and  with  the  same  frequency  of  pulsation. 
From  these  and  other  observations,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
ganglionic  system  of  nenres,  with  their  plexuses  and  ganglions,  per- 
iforms  the  office  of  combining  the  influence  ot  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  and  of  bestowing  it  on  the  muscles  of  involuntary 
motion,  these  muscles  being  Kub^ervient  to  those  functions  of  life 
which  require  that  combined  influence ;  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  inOuence  of  these  organs  affects  the  muscular  fibre  is  not  essen* 
tially  diffierent  from  that  of  other  stimulants  and  sedatives  *,  and  that 
this  influence  is  not  an  agent  peculiar  to  the  nervous  system,  but  is 
capable  of  existing  elsewhere,  und  is  consequently  not  a  vital  power, 
properly  so  called ;  a  conclusion  which  appears  to  him  to  be  confirm- 
ed from  the  circumstance  that  galvanism  is  capable  of  performing  all 
its  functions.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  far 
from  bestowing  on  the  muscular  fibre  its  peculiar  power,  only  supplies 
an  inanimate  agent,  which,  like  all  other  such  agents,  capable  of 
affecting  it,  acts  on  it  either  as  a  stimulant  or  sedative,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  applied,  and  is  identical  with  the  galvanic 
inflaence. 


February  14,  1833. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled, ''  On  the  Existence  of  four  distinct 
Hearts,  having  regular  Pulsations,  connected  with  the  Lymphatic 
System,  in  certain  Amphibious  Animals."  By  John  Miiller,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Communicated 
by  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  had  long  ago  observed,  that,  in  frogs,  there  exists,  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  large  spaces  containing  lymph,  whence  it 
can  be  readily  collected  by  making  incisions  through  the  skin.  These 
receptacles  for  lymph  are  lnre;er  in  the  frog  than  in  the  other  amphi- 
bia :  but  all  the  animals  of  this  class  appear,  from  the  observations  of 
the  author,  to  be  also  provided  with  remarkable  pulsating  organs, 
which  propel  the  Ivmph  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  heart  propels  the  blood  circulating  in  the  arterial  system.  In  the 
frog,  two  of  these  lymphatic  hearts  are  situated  behind  the  joint  of 
the  hip,  and  immediately  underneath  the  skin.  Their  contractions 
are  performed  with  regularity,  and  may  be  seen  through  the  skin  j 
but  they  are  not  synchronous  either  with  the  motions  of  the  heart,  or 
with  those  of  the  lungs,  and  they  continue  after  the  removal  of  the 
heart,  and  even  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  animal.  The  pulsa- 
tions of  these  two  organs  on  the  right  and  left  side  are  not  performed 
at  the  same  time,  but  often  alternate  at  irregular  intervals. 


*'  H  &  3*;*  u  :^  :r?iw*»  ac  ?Twuira;  ism  :rcgiied  fron  Professor 
t^difiSfi^ ::?«;  lOs^'^-iui  :i  i  jauKr  mu  T*  vm  jc  itt  acedni:  of  the  Royal 
Sjcrifc*  lik  v.V;i::  a.^:^**?.  nz  :3«  ;3  if  I>BcteaVT  laO,  enlilled  *  Imten* 
jifci;*  T>  Ti..::itu.Te  '_•— ^s*—*  iu  metfor-tm  rMcuiXiOB  nrrocalii.*  Mr. 
iK»aNN  >  >'ir^«>  7osB^>d>«iT^  ^jf»%iiifrui«  iscvrrs;.  His  Royal  HighDess 
»  i«r$wrvu:s  rroc  rr«f«  <nmiu  >(  inaitf  k^wi  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Ka^^  N.v*<?«i  .  luc  id>  n«  jr^,ixiML  zmstr  vfl  boc  be  prated  for  many 
3K^i^  130  ^-v  iu»r-ic^  viicft  Jccmmx  a  the  Gditmgncke  gelekrte 
.4>t-M«;rrt  :>  :z  A  a^;ru;£v  7cc  cn^TxTx  iia<dentood  va  this  coao- 
tn\  H  *  Sv-^'a!  H  ic^.iirts^  :a.-*  T^f^'-jeMec  3n(Mr  Forrign  Secretary  to 
tnus;$^:v  *:  .  jl:;c  i.  ut  :visaa30ni  u?  oesire  tout  Secretary  to  read 
t!vc  MLm<  ts*  :>f  rnwiw:  avvciajc. 

''  t:"  Jv^vAt.-r^^  ;.r^  *x*  avm  v^  a»al  roatioe  of  the  business  of 
lh<  Ko\:iI  Nvt^c^h .  H»  R^^val  K:^:r<«  vacillated  by  a  wish  to  pro- 
looltr  l.^^'  rxx.rrwA*.  irc  ciHr  ccsari^aacation  of  new  and  important 
^Ifcsvv^ci:^^  a:' si  ^.<"«*s  "-  *oifev"^.  >c^«rrn  cor  own  and  the  other  So- 
ctfiu'N  o:  Kur^^Kx:.  w^^ivr^c^  '.it  :^J^.  to  '  :ki  improvement  of  natural 

'*  i  o:u;»u:r  oa;  o:  *  cf  :""i*  r.Arjnp.  howtpTer.  cannot  of  course  be 
jiix(uuuc«i  !::u>  \o;:r  »>A''>*c;:cr* :  but  the  publication,  from  time  to 
|iw>o»  ot  \vn:r  rrwx^i  rc!^,  Aro->i$  a  l^-^PPy  means  of  giving  ihem 
a^t'tura)  ojfvulAtvn  .  »tr^i  ;ru>  I!!*'  ni>id  propagation  of  much  valuable 
uttoiination  \x:.I  Iv  ctHvtcvi.  whvh  otherwise,  if  not  absolutely  lost  to 
^i\,  \\ouM.  ;;i  lcci>t.  lone  rvntain  ur known  to  the  British  scientific 
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Tlic  ibilomig  m  the  abstract  of  Professor  Gauss's  Memoir  :— 

Of  the  three  eleneota  which  determine  the  manUestation  of  ter- 
lertrial  nuigiieCiMn  In  a  given  place,  ra.  Declination*  Inclination,  and 
latmaitj,  the  fiitt  soonest  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers,  the 
seeond  mndi  later,  and  the  third  has  only  at  a  very  recent  period 
beeone  an  okject  of  investigation  and  experiment.  This  progressive 
imercal  is  chkBy  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  while 
the  variation  of  the  compass  offered  the  greatest  interest,  as  applied 
Id  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  geodesic  operations,  the  dip  was 
laoked  upon  as  more  nearly  allied  to  it  than  was  the  intensity  of  ter- 
icslrial  magnetism.  To  the  natural  philosopher,  those  three  elements 
an  abaolnwy  of  the  same  import,  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
geseral  sjfstem  of  terrestrial  magnetism  will  ever  remain  imperfect, 
■ntU  an  iequal  share  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  its  separate 
bnmcfaos* 

For  the  first  light  thrown  upon  this  sutject  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Baran  Humboldt,  whose  attention  was  particulsrl^  directed  to  it 
during  all  Ms  travels,  and  who  has  furnished  a  considerable  series  of 
obacrvasions,  from  which  the  gradual  increase  of  this  intensity,  from 
the  nagaetic  equator  of  the  earth  towards  the  magnetic  pom,  has 
been  deduced.  Many  observers  have  since  followed  the  rootsteps  of 
that  great  naturalist}  and  almost  every  part  of  the  world  to  which,  in 
vseeot  tioies,  travellers  have  penetrated,  has  furnished  its  quota  of 
iMSeriahi,  from  which  already  Hansteen  (to  whom  this  branch  of  phi- 
losophical inquiry  is  under  great  obligation)  has  been  enaUea  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  an  iso-djrnamical  chart. 

The  mode  adopted  in  all  tliese  observations  consists  in  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  of  one  and  the  same  magnetic  needle  in  places  the  compa- 
rative intensity  at  which  is  to  be  determined,  and  in  exactly  measuring 
the  duration  of  its  oscillations.  This  duration  is  indeed,  catemparibuit 
dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  arc;  but  in  such  a  manner,  that 
however  small  the  arc  becomes,  it  still  approaches  a  determined  limit, 
loosely  called  the  duration,  and  to  which,  the  arc  of  oscilkition  being 
known,  the  really  observed  duration  mav  easily  be  reduced.  The  in« 
tensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  thus  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  duration  of  oscillation  of  the  same  needle,  or  directly 
so  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  oscillations  in  o  given  time  |  and 
the  result  relates  to  the  whole  force,  or  to  the  horizontal  portion  of  it, 
according  as  the  needle  has  been  caused  to  vibrate,  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  round  a  horizontal  axis,  or,  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  round  a  vertical  axis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  admissibility  of  this  method  entirely  rests  on 
the  assumption  of  the  unchanged  magnetic  state  of  the  needle  em- 
ployed. If  a  properly-magnetized  and  carefully«preserved  needle  of 
good  hardened  steel  be  made  use  of  for  the  experiments,  and  these 
do  not  take  up  too  long  a  space  of  time,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  alteration  may  not,  indeed,  be  considerable  ;  and  the  oh* 
server  may  rest  the  more  satisfied  in  this  respect,  if,  on  returning  to  the 
first  place,  he  find  the  time  of  the  vibration  to  be  the  same  ^  but  expe- 
rience teaches  ns  that  this  result  cannot  by  any  meant  be  csiyc^VMAL 
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upon  ;  neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  in  resorting  to  irnch  a  proof  we 
mre  only  reanoning  in  a  circle.  It  was  known  indeed,  lun^  ago,  that 
both  the  declination  and  inclination  in  the  Mime  place  are  far  from 
being  invariable ;  that  both  of  them,  in  the  course  of  time,  undergo 
verv  considerable  progressive  variations,  independently  of  those  pe- 
riodical ones  by  which  the  nicety  of  observation  is  affected  in  different 
seasons  nnd  parts  of  the  day.  It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  doubt 
that  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  must  likewise  be  sutject 
to  them  i  indeed,  the  periodical  diurnal  variations  are  clearly  per- 
ceptible in  delicate  observations.  Hence,  even  if,  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  the  same  time  of  vibration  is  again  observable  in  a 
given  place,  we  are  not»  on  that  account,  warranted  in  ascribing  this 
circuaistince  to  anything  but  a  casual  compensation  of  the  variations 
which  the  intensity  of  the  magpietism  of  the  earth  in  that  place,  and 
the  magnetic  state  of  the  needle  itself,  may  have  experienced  during 
that  interval.  But  even  allowing  the  certainty  of  the  comparative 
method  to  be  only  diminished  to  a  certain  degree,  not  entirely  an- 
nulled, provided  too  long  a  space  of  time  do  not  intervene,  that  mode, 
at  all  events,  becomes  entirely  useless  in  cases  where  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  what  changes  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetic  force 
undergoes  in  a  given  place  during  a  very  long  interval.  This  ques- 
tion, of  considerable  interest  in  a  scientiGc  point  of  view,  must,  there- 
fore, remain  unanswered  until  the  merely  comparative  method  shall 
be  superseded  by  one  which  reduces  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism to  unities  perfectly  determined  and  manifest,  and  entirely 
independent  ot  the  individual  nature  of  the  needles  employed  in  the 
experiments. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  lay  down  the  theoretical  principles  on  which 
such  an  independent  method  is  to  be  founded.  The  time  of  oscilla« 
tion  of  n  given  needle  depends  on  three  quantities  ;  namely,  tlie  in- 
trnKity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  static  momentum  of  the  free 
magnetism  in  the  needle,  and  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of  this 
needle.  The  last  of  them  may  readily  be  ascertained  by  suitable 
methodM  }  and  thus,  from  the  observed  duration  of  the  oscillation,  is 
deduced,  not  the  quantity  of  the  intensity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism, 
but  the  product  of  this  quantity  into  the  static  momentum  of  the  free 
magnetism  in  the  needle.  But  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these  two 
factors  from  one  another,  unless  observations  of  quite  a  different  kind 
hv  KU|)erndded,  that  involve  a  different  combination  of  them  ;  and 
tl)i*i  end  in  attained  by  the  use  of  a  second  needle,  which,  in  order  to 
nseertain  the  ratio  of  these  forces,  is  subjected  both  to  the  influence 
ul  the  nuignetism  of  the  earth  and  to  that  of  the  first  needle.  These 
two  etlect!!  lUy,  indeed,  partly  depend  on  the  magnetic  state  of  the 
sreond  needle  ;  but,  by  suitably  conducting  the  experiments,  the 
nlmerver  may  eliminate  that  state,  inasmuch  as  the  ratio  of  both 
loni  •«  hroomes  the  more  independent  of  it,  the  greater  the  distance 
ol  the  wvo  needles  from  one  another  is  assumed.  Here,  however,  it 
\h  nhvloiisly  neeessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider  the  position  re- 
liilive  tn  the  magnetic  meridian,  of  the  magnetu'  axes  of  both  needles, 
and  of  tluit  of  the  straight  line  connecting  their  centres,  as  also  the 
rnetic  state  of  the  hrst  nced\e  •,  \>\V  v»V\\c\\  ca.tvtvot  be  subjected  to 
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computation  unless  we  know  the  law  of  the  force  exerted  on  each 
other  by  two  elements  of  free  magnetism,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
which,  according  as  they  are  of  the  same  or  different  denominations, 
they  repel  or  attract  each  other.  Tobias  Mayer  had  already  conjec- 
tured this  law  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  general  gravitation,  i.  e.  that 
the  force  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  Coulomb 
and  Hansteen  have  endeavoured  experimentally  to  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture }  and  the  fact  is  now  completely  established  by  the  experiments 
detailed  in  Professor  Gauss's  forthcoming  memoir.  This  law,  however, 
only  relates  to  the  elementary  effect ;  for  the  computation  of  the  total 
effect  of  a  magnetic  body  on  another,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
distribution  of  free  magnetism  in  these  bodies  is  accurately  known* 
becomes  a  problem  purely  mathematical,  and  consequently  remains 
dependent  on  their  casual  individual  nature;  but  the  greater  the 
distance,  the  less  the  influence  of  this  individuality  becomes  ;  and  if 
the  distance  be  very  great,  we  may,  aeteris  paribus,  assume  (as  indeed 
follows  from  the  above  principle,)  the  total  effect  to  be  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  cube  of  the  distance.  The  product  of  this  cube  into 
the  fraction  whurh  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  effect  of  the  first  needle, 
and  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  on  the  second  needle,  will  therefore, 
as  the  distances  continually  increase,  tend  to  a  determined  limit.  A 
proper  combination  of  olhiervations  at  several  judiciously  selected 
distances  will,  being  mathematically  treated,  make  us  acquainted  with 
that  limit,  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  ratio  of  those  two  quan- 
tities the  product  of  which  was  derived  from  the  observed  times  of 
vibration.  The  combination  of  both  results  will  then  obviously  give 
those  two  quantities  themselves. 

The  experiments  for  comparing  the  effect^  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  first  needle  on  the  second,  suspended  by  a  thread, 
may  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may 
be  observed  either  in  a  state  of  motion  or  of  rest.  The  former  is  best 
effected  by  placing  the  first  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the 
second,  whereby  the  time  of  a  vibration  of  the  latter  is  either  increased 
or  diminished,  according  as  poles  of  the  same  or  of  different  names 
are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  comparison  of  the  time  of  vibration 
thus  changed,  with  that  occasioned  by  terrestrial  magnetism  alone, 
or  rather,  the  comparison  of  an  increased  with  a  diminished  one  (under 
uppasite  directions  of  the  first  needle),  will  then  readily  lead  to  the 
ratio  sought.  The  second  mode  is  that  of  placing  the  first  needle  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  direction  of  its  influence  on  the  second  makes  an 
angle  with  the  magnetic  terrestrial  meridian  ;  when  the  angle  of  de- 
viation from  the  meridian,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  will  equally  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  ratio  sought.  And  here,  too,  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  compare  with  each  other  two  opposite  deviations,  under  op- 
posite positions  of  the  first  needle.  The  most  advantageous  position 
of  this  needle  is  along  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
second  and  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  first  mode 
agrees  upon  the  whole  »%'ith  that  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Poisson  ; 
but  the  experiments,  as  far  as  we  have  any  record  of  them,  made  by 
some  natural  philosophers  with  a  view  to  apply  that  mode,  have  either 
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entirely  &iled»  or  their  results  can  at  best  be  considered  only  as  im- 
perfect approximations. 

Professor  Gauss,  who  has  made  frequent  trials  of  both  those  modes 
of  proceeding,  is  satisfied  that  the  second  is,  on  many  accounts,  far 
pretierable  to  the  first. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  this,  that  other  elements  depending 
on  the  indiridual  nature  of  the  needles,  enter,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  limit,  into  the  infiuences  obsenred.  That  efifect  is  represented 
by  a  series  which  proceeds  by  the  negative  powers  of  the  distance, 
beginning  from  the  third ;  where,  however,  the  following  terms  be- 
come more  considerable  as  the  distance  is  smaller.  Now  those  follow- 
ing terms  are  to  be  eliminated  by  means  of  several  observations ;  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  elimination  easily  convinces 
us  tivat  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  will  never  fail  to  endanger 
the  exactness  of  the  results,  as  the  number  of  co-efficients  to  be  eli- 
minated is  greater ;  so  that  their  number  need  not  be  very  consider- 
able to  render  the  results  of  computation  entirely  useless.  No  pre- 
cision, therefore,  in  the  results  can  be  expected,  unless  such  consider- 
able distances  are  employed  as  will  make  the  series  rapidly  converge, 
and  a  few  terms  of  it  suffice.  But  in  thb  case  the  effects  themselves 
are  too  small  to  be  determined  with  exactness  by  our  present  means 
of  observation  ;  and  thus  the  ill  success  of  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  is  readily  explained. 

However  easy,  therefore,  in  theory  the  methods  of  reducing  the 
intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  to  absolute  unities  may  appear,  yet 
their  application  will  ever  remain  precarious  until  magnetic  observa- 
tions have  attained  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  precision  than  they 
have  hitherto  possessed.  It  is  with  this  view  that  Professor  Gauss 
has  followed  up  several  ideas  long  ago  entertained  by  him  relative  to 
the  improvement  of  our  means  of  observing  j  confidently  expecting 
that  magnetic  observations  will,  ere  long,  be  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  delicate 
astronomical  observations.  Tlie  expectation  has  been  answered  by 
the  result.  Two  apparatus  fitted  up  in  the  observatory  of  Gottingen, 
and  which  have  been  employed  for  making  the  observations,  of  which 
several  are  given  in  his  memoir,  leave  nothing  to  desire  but  a  suitable 
locality  completely  secured  from  the  influence  of  iron  and  currents 
of  air. 

The  following  short  abstract  from  the  detailed  description  of  the 
two  apparatus  and  their  effect,  given  in  the  memoir  itself,  will  no 
doubt  be  acceptable  to  naturalists  interested  in  this  kind  of  research. 

Profesjior  Gau5;s  has  generally  employed  needles  (if  prismatic  bars 
of  such  streng:th  may  be  designated  by  that  name)  of  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  weighing  each  about  one  pound.  They  are  suspended  by  an 
untwisted  thread  of  2^  feet  in  length,  composed  of  thirty-two  threads 
of  raw  silk,  and  thus  able  to  carry  even  double  that  weight  without 
breaking.  The  upper  end  of  the  thread  is  tortile,  and  the  degree  of 
torsion  is  measured  by  means  of  a  divided  circle.  To  the  south  or  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  (according  as  the  locality  renders  either  the 
one  or  the  other  more  convenient),  a  plane  mirror  ii  fixed,  the  sur^ 
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ee  of  wkiicfa,  b?  meAiM  of  two  od}uttiDg  tcrews,  may  be  placed  per^ 
mdicnlar  to  Uie  axiii  of  the  needle ;  bit  scrapolowi  attention  need 
at  be  paid  to  thit  adynttment,  as  any  deviation  may  moat  esmctly  be 
caamcd  by  the  obaenrationa  themnelveay  and  taken  into  account  at 
ma  in  collimalion.  The  needle  thua  balanced  it  encloaed  m  a 
oodeo  cylindrical  box«  which«  besidea  the  small  aperture  in  the  lid 
r  the  pamage  of  the  thread,  has  a  larger  one  in  the  Mde»  which  is 
iter  Ufher  and  wider  than  the  mtrrur  already  mentioDed. 
OpiMaite  to  the  mirroft  a  theodolite  is  placed,  the  Tertical  axis  of 
hknisin  the  same  magnetic  meridian  with  the  thread  of  suspemiion, 
id  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  sixteen  Parisian  feet  The  optical 
daof  the  telescope  is  |daced  rather  higher  than  the  needle,  and  in- 
iacd  in  the  vertical  phme  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  so  as  to  be 
iracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  mirror  on  the  needle. 
To  the  atand  of  the  theodolite  is  fixed  a  horizontal  scale  of  firor  feet 
I  Icogth,  divided  into  single  millimetres :  it  makes  a  right  angle  with 
le  Bsagnetie  meridian.  That  point  of  the  acale  which  is  situated  in  the 
MM  vertical  plane  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  which* 
r  the  aakeor  brerity,  may  be  denominated  the  sero  point,  is  marked 
It  by  a  fine  thread  of  goM  depending  from  the  middle  of  the  objects 
laaa,  and  charged  with  a  weight.  The  scale  is  fiied  at  such  a  height 
Mt  the  image  of  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  in  the  mirror  through  the 
deacopcy  the  eye-glass  of  which  is  adjusted  accordingly.  At  the 
ppomte  side  from  the  needle,  in  the  same  vertical  phuie,  and  at  a 
■tanoe  firom  the  telescope  equal  to  that  of  the  image,  a  mark  is  fixed, 
Irving  every  instant  to  ascertain  the  unchanged  position  of  the  theo- 


It  is  obvious,  that  if  all  these  conditions  be  fulfilled,  the  image  of 
le  sero  point  on  the  scale  will  appear  exactly  on  the  optical  axis  of 
le  telescope,  and  that,  so  far  as  an  object  of  known  asimuth  is  visible 
t  the  place  of  the  theodolite,  we  may,  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
nmediately  find  the  absolute  magnetic  declination.  If,  on  the  other 
and,  those  conditions  are  only  partially  fulfilled,  then,  generally 
peaking,  the  image,  not  of  the  zero  point,  but  that  of  another  point 
f  the  Mile,  will  appear  on  the  optical  axis  $  and  if  the  horizontal 
istanoe  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror  have  been  measured  with  exact- 
ess,  it  will  be  easy  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  diviftions  of  the  scale 
» the  corresponding  angle,  and  thus  to  correct  the  result  first  obtain- 
d.  By  turning  the  needle  in  the  stirrup  (so  that  the  upper  surface 
ecomes  the  lower),  the  amount  of  the  error  of  collimation  of  the 
lirror  may  be  ascertained  with  great  ease  and  precision.  In  both  the 
pparatus,  one  part  or  division  of  the  scale  is  equal  to  nearly  twenty- 
wo  seconds  ;  an  interval  which  even  the  least  practised  eye  may 
saily  subdivide  into  ten  parts. 

By  this  mode  of  operating^,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  needle 
nd  its  variations  are  determined  with  the  greatest  possible  precision. 
t  is  by  no  means  necessary  always  to  wait  till  it  is  at  rest ;  as  the  two 
longations  to  the  right  and  the  left  may  be  observed  with  great  accu- 
acy,  and  their  combination,  properly  managed,  will  indicate  thecor- 
esponding  point  ot  rest  with  equal  preciHion.    During  the  antemeri- 
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10  be 

:muu  TOC  3e  staic^si2aer  iPOHtied.    To  UBtili  this 

C^ae^  .  buc  lufie  sir^fe^-^v  ttk  no*  vrttmt  3ir  jofftar's  i«Mk,  neither 
cmiia  t  lave  iven  aaue  jae  jr  wctiuitc  jo  innmwgnie«c  Iohs  of  I^L 
T J  :ae  erramienct!*!  juwaufct*^  jf  Sn»  aKtrtmi  aaodbcr  mar  be 
adiii?«i.  -rnnui'i  s^  2nic  ane  j^M^ncr  c«as«ciirciy  wijiins  ml  m  great  di- 
sGBicr  T'jm  :nif  semil^.  wndm  m  ctee  «iiii  vMiiie  of  pnxccdnig  his 
prtnnnirr  or  :c  vi»  ixamndMtb^  :  s?  diac  even  it  cnckiRcdiB  a  glazed 
cir«e.  c  «a>  eistjM^  tt»  si«  Jiacui'^Hmr  m&eoce  wbick  sight  be  ex- 
erteit  ac«?n  re  ^  :fne  wanto  <if  the  )««nr.  or  that  ot'  the  bnp,  by  the 
troa  er  e^^n  rre  ;K:ie«9^  vmch  tOe  capienoarafier  Bi^ht  hifipea  to  cairr 

l>e  jti'^acice^  ^  'Ukrat  beosrr  inmfas  over  those  of  diminutire 
%ije.  w^icn  rnive  been  mmot  ase  oc  iir  mxit  m^aetical  observations, 
p^rt a-j!ju^v  thc<«*e  nriacoc  tt?  the  cme  ot  vtbraboo*  are  dwelt  upon 
b\  iT'^Siissor  Ckiuss  :  ikf  las  since  5«rceasfiiihr  enploved  ooe  weigh- 
ing upwunis  of  rwv  poaoti!»«  %itd  e-vwesw*  his  ooavictioa,  that  if  needles 
kA  tn^ai  fcHjir  lo  <i\  tvoacs  in  wei^:  were  used,  oo  which  slight  cur- 
rents Of"  :iir  wv>aUi  ex  c*e  to  e\xfrt  Aor  perceptible  iofloeoce,  magnetic 
ob^enni^ion'^  mi^c^t  .^tnirr  an  exactaes^^  and  prectsioo  unsarpassed  bv 
the  mv><t  celic-it^r  /^trr^^or'iv'ai  obp^enmtioiis-  Much  stronger  threails 
wouUi  luii^^i  be  rr\<u:n*vt  :or  $xs>i?er>:on ,  the  torsion  of  which  would 
produce  ijrxriiter  rvii^^CKKi ;  but  wr^tttrter  the  strength  of  the  thread 
mav  be.  the  lorvx*  ••<  tor5K»n  mu^t  »iwa\^,  .tnd  mav  without  anv  di/fi- 
rultv»  bt'  laWcn  into  a\\\>unt  with  the  cre^teNi  exactness. 
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two  appantM  may  likcwite  be  nuule  i»e  of  for  anoUier  |nir- 
Wcb,  though  not  UBBeduitely  connected  with  the  princifml 
of  the  memoir,  may  utill  be  Mfetted  to  in  this  place.  1  ney 
■ort  tenuUe  and  convenient  nlvaaometen  both  for  the 
It  and  ffeaUcett  energies  of  the  gahranic  current  To  measure 
■gest,  it  is  only  reqntred  to  bring  the  conducting  wire  single, 
I  considetable  distsince  (at  least  several  feet),  into  the  map;ne- 
dian  below  or  above  the  needle ;  for  very  weak  energies  a 
isr  is  wound  round  the  box  containing  the  needle.  Some  of 
•riments  were  made  with  a  multiplier  of  68  circumvolutions, 
■g  a  length  of  wire  equal  to  300  feet.  No  pair  of  large  plates 
ale:  a  pair  of  small  Imttons,  or  even  simply  the  endb  of  two 
t  metallic  wires  dipped  in  acidulated  water,  produce  a  cur- 
licated  by  the  movement  of  the  image  along  many  hundred 
the  scale  $  but  on  using  apair  of  plates  of  very  moderate  di* 
aa.  the  image  of  the  whole  scale,  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  com- 
is  seen  rapidly  to  dart  through  the  field  of  vision  of  the  tele* 
It  is  obvious  that  by  this  method  the  measurement  of  galvanic 
•ay  be  conducted  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  precision  unattain* 
mt  hitherto  employed  laborious  modes  b^  means  of  observed 
^vibration ;  and  it  w  literally  true  that  by  it  we  are  enabled  to 
mn  second  to  second  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  intensity  of 
nic  current,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  more  rapid  in  the  be- 
^  If,  in  addition,  instead  of  the  single,  a  dcnible  (astatic) 
IS  used,  no  degree  of  electro-magnetic  energy  will  be  found 
dl  to  admit  of  being  still  measured  with  the  utmost  precision, 
herefore,  a  wide  field  is  opened  to  the  naturalist  for  most  in- 
g  investigation. 

a  small  portion  of  this  unpublished  memoir  of  Prof.  Gauss  is 
p  by  the  developement  of  the  mathematical  theory  -,  and  also  by 
methods  peculiar  to  the  author,  such  as  the  determination  of 
nentum  of  inertia  of  the  vibrating  needle,  independently  of  the 
tion  of  a  regular  figure ;  by  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  esta- 
e  above-mentioned  fundamental  law  for  the  magnetic  eflects  { 
laUy,  by  the  details  of  the  experiments  to  determine  the  value 
intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  of  which  last  the  following 
given  as  the  resulu,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  intensity  of 
ixontal  part  of  that  force. 

I.  May  21    1/820 

11.  May  24   17r»94 

III.  June  4     17713 

IV.  June  24— 28  ..  I  7625 
V.  July  23,  24     ..  I  7826 

VI.  July  25,  26    ..  1-7845 

VII.  Sept.  9    1-7764 

VIII.  Sept.  18 1-7821 

IX.  Sept.  27 1  7965 

X.  Oct.  15    I  7860 

inities,  the  inlilimelrc,  the  milligrmunic,  and  llic  sccotvdiivUvwc 
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the  measurement  of  the  in- 

CMmol  here  be  speciBed  :  the 

provided  the  unity  of  apace,  and 

) ,  are  changed  in  the 

y  with  r^ard  to  the 

which  thfCf  were  conducted*  partly 

'  V  >utd  to  the  needks 


m  every  respect  performed 

oi  the  present  state  admits 

microscopic  exactnexs.  In 

have  been  performed 

hnX  experiments  are  still  less 


not  iD- 
m  site  and  weight  (the 
^ ;  the  principal  needle  in  ex- 
it IX.  on  the  other 
(weight  55  grammes). 
degree  id  piecision,  which,  all 
he  sttainrd  in  uiiing  a 
of  this  esperiment  is 

place  in 
in  the  same  ob- 
tt»  «s  tue  sosiher  s  dwelliag-hoase.  No  per- 
oMibs  he  Periled  iram  these  latter  expe- 
s:sv  bbfeSAKH  :»  »e  xv>a  a  time  iMstabes  >Bd  partacnlaHy  in 
Che  u^miMMry,  Seoimsiy  sa^*  smn^^coc  hr  the  ssagnetism  of  the 
aevxssarvT  met  «b«a  tse  mtAc^  aad  oonfoand  its  in- 
ce  vrcit  C3SS&  ^  ihe  tttr^afieidl  3pia.im.nm.  Nsch  places,  indeed, 
r:ft7rssI'Y  cihasirai  a  wtk-^  »KO<r  rted  »ar  asoveahle  masses 
St  irga  vecif  amr  «  AK^iettftKMpgfc  eve?  a»  msce  dsoant  ones  may 
nos  3a«e  Vfem  Sibiipeoer  wiovttf  tavtr  rdfeci  spM  the  operations. 
However^  oa  cascra^  a  SUM.  «»«er  :hr  tiiifimitS  res«its»  it  appears  pro- 
ha6fie«  tittt  ji  a«»  coe  oc  th«jit«e  ;«K:iiuQK»^  she  msmicafmn  of  the  ter- 
rcstriai  aia.cvet2im  vcvthiK-W  h«  extrsa<«ms  Bsliwe»ce  exceeds  the 
^vuiiiredth  purt  iK  tfhf  «(KmV.  B^  resate  coouseamate  so  the  pre- 
cisuxT  ^'ooa::!ndc  c*^  ^^  sMue  0!itt  nelT  bie  <xpccOeii  cs  a  locality  en- 

1 3  oniifr  »  JCCJL!!  'M  jt^eosivt  *>f  trie  vfiout  ijrce  or  the  terrestrial 
moiCi^frjim,  \:r^  tim'o^n  xnimi  snf  ^,»  Vf  nolfcpijed  by  tbe  secant  of 
tae  inciinarieff .  Mr.  Gati:$s  -r»truj>  i:  a  future  Ternjii  siso  to  treat  this 
eieofeTTw  JO,'».?nji -i^  v^  ptfvuinr  atifChAis;  rn  5hif  3x<tui  time  he  merely 
«<qt!ona  :na:  •«  ^'in^  \t^  i"iri  *hf  ra»  rcomi  e<?-'  iT  J- "  with  the 
iociixra^oruiiT  cc  the  I  -Ti^^r^irf  oviWv.-tiea  vrt  lorf^cnuiKitGk — a  result 
wftflcti,  w  tn«f  'jOHifr^iiiiett  wTbs  isaue  ia  tne  ■•biwrvaajrr.  smi  thrrefore 
HOC  ip"'touC  :rH*  r«u».r»  oi  wii   ntcr'tfr*  frof .  aray  {TOKubty  require  to 
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February  21,  1833. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  8un*s  Ray:^ 
on  the  Oscillations  of  the  Magnetic  Needle.'*  By  William  Snow 
Harris,  Esq.  F.R.S.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Samuel  Hunter  Chris- 
tie, Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  the  author  in  the  inquiries  of  which  he 
gives  the  results  in  the  present  paper,  in  very  similar  to  that  he  has 
already  described  in  his  former  communications  to  the  Royal  Society. 
It  allowed  of  his  carry inf(  on  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  freely 
suspended  magnets,  oscillating  in  a  medium  either  rare  or  dense,  and 
either  in  the  sunshine  or  in  the  shade.  The  source  of  error  incident 
to  experiments  in  sunshine,  made  under  an  air-tight  receiver,  arise 
from  the  increased  temperature,  producing,  both  in  the  rare  and  in 
the  dense  medium,  an  irregular  expansion,  and  a  constant  circulation 
of  currents  of  air,  which  interfere  with  the  equable  movements  of  the 
bar — a  condemnation  of  vapour  on  the  interior  of  the  receiver — an 
expansion  of  the  bar  itself,  by  which  its  length,  as  a  pendulum,  be- 
comes changed — and,  lastly,  a  derangement  of  the  original  magnetic 
state  of  the  bar.  These  disturbing  causes  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  by 
observing  the  oscillations,  first  in  the  shade,  under  a  close  receiver, 
and  next  when  a  beam  of  sunshine  was  thrown  into  the  receiver  by 
means  of  a  plane  mirror;  in  which  case  the  heat  was  inconsiderable. 
When  the  bar  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  its  former  temperature, 
similar  experiments  were  repeated,  after  exhausting  the  receiver. 
The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  this  manner  are 
given  in  several  tables  :  and  the  author  concludes  from  them  that  the 
influence  of  the  solar  rays  on  a  magnetic  bar,  oscillating  in  air,  is  to 
increase  its  apparent  rate  of  oscillation  ;  while  in  vacuo,  that  rate  is 
diminished. 

The  author  seeks  for  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena  in  certain 
changes  effected  in  the  surrounding  medium.  Comparative  experi- 
ments were  instituted  on  a  bar  of  copper  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  magnetic  bar  employed  in  the  former  series.  The  author  con- 
cludes from  these  inquiries,  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are  in- 
dependent both  of  the  magnetic  stale  of  the  bar,  and  also  of  the  in- 
fluence of  solar  light.  He  tried  the  effect  of  exposure  of  the  bar  to 
the  intense  light  evolved  by  lime,  acted  upon  by  the  influence  of  the 
oxy-hvdrogen  blowpipe ;  but  with  the  same  negative  result. 
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An  Appendix  to  the  preceding  paper  was  also  read,  entitled*  "  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Snow  Harris's  Communinition,"  by  S.  H.  Cliristiey  Esq 
M  A.  F.R.S. ;  in  which  the  latter  gentleman,  although  he  admits  thai 
Mr.  Harris's  experiments  may  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  observed 
by  Mr.  Christie,  yet  he  does  not  consider  them  as  conclusive  against 
the  existence  of  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  solar  ra\'s,  and  pointi 
out  several  circumstances  in  support  of  that  opinion. 


February  28,  1833. 
MARK  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  A  Relation  of  the  case  of  Thoma 
Hardy  Kirman,  with  remarks  on  Corpulence.*'  By  lliomas  Joxepl 
Pettigrew,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  subject  of  this  communication,  T.  H.  Kirman,  was  bom  a 
Barrow  Mill,  near  Barton-upon-Humber,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  18tl 
of  April  1821.  His  father,  who  is  a  miller,  is  of  middle  stature,  bu 
inclined  to  corpulency;  his  mother  tall  and  stout;  and  both  per 
fectly  healthy.  ITieir  son  Thomas  was  not  remarkable  at  the  time  c 
his  birth  for  any  peculiarity  either  in  size  or  strength.  He  has  en 
joyed  uniform  health,  excepting  that  when  six  years  old  he  fracture 
his  thigh,  and  was  in  consequence  confined  for  five  weeks  to  his  bed 
on  rising  from  which,  by  an  imprudent  exertion,  he  injured  h»  kne« 
and  was  obliged  to  lie  upon  a  couch  for  i^vc  or  six  weeks  longer.  1 
was  during  this  period  of  inactivity  tlmt  he  was  first  observed  to  in 
crease  much,  both  in  bulk  and  height.  ThU  increase  huis  since  bee 
progressive ;  and  especially  rapid  during  the  last  twelve  months.  / 
the  present  time,  at  which  he  is  within  two  months  of  being  twelv 
years  old,  he  measures  five  feet  one  inch  in  height,  and  weighs  on 
hundred  and  ninety- eight  pounds.  He  measures  round  the  ches 
45i  inches,  round  the  abdomen  44  inches,  round  the  pelvis  48 
inches,  round  the  thigh  27  inches,  round  the  calf  of  the  leg  18 
inches,  round  the  upper  arm  13  inches,  round  the  fore  arm  II 
inches,  round  the  wrist  7  inches,  and  across  the  shoulders  1 9  inche 

The  fat  deposited  is  of  firm  consistence,  and  the  muscular  fnime  i 
strongly  developed.  His  size  occasions  him  at  present  but  little  ir 
convenience ;  his  appetite  and  sleep  are  moderate  ;  his  habits  an 
sports  perfectly  juvenile ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  puberty.  H 
has  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  who  are  all  of  the  ordinary  height  an 
size. 

This  account  is  followed  by  remarks  on  the  subject  of  corpulenc; 
The  author  observes,  that  this  habit  of  body  is  most  frequently  m< 
with  in  marshy  districts,  and  has  an  apparent  relation  with  the  hi 
midity  of  the  climate.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  England  than  i 
France  or  the  South  of  Europe.  It  may  often  be  traced  to  hereditai 
predisposition,  and  is  promoted  by  tranquillity  and  cheeHulness 
mind,  and  equability  of  temper,  by  full  living,  the  use  of  femu*nt( 
liquur>,  and  of  certain  articles  of  dirt  containing  much  nutritioi 
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matter,  and  aho  by  inaction  of  body,  whether  the  reiult  of  natural 
indolence,  or,  as  was  originally  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  of 
necessary  confinement. 

Various  other  circumstances  are  enumerated  by  the  author  as  fa- 
▼oaring:  the  accumulation  of  fat ;  and  various  expedients  pointed  out 
for  obviating  this  morbid  tendency,  founded  on  the  principles  of  di- 
minishing the  supply  of  nutriment,  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  sy- 
stem, and  stimulating  it  to  greater  activity. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Experimental  Determination  of 
the  Laws  of  Magneto-electric  Induction  in  different  masses  of  the 
tame  Metal,  and  of  its  Intensity  in  different  Metals,*'  by  Samuel 
Hunter  Christie,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.,  was  commenced. 


March  7,  1833. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Eiiq.  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Christie's  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

Mr.  Faraday,  in  his  valuable  papen  entitled  '*  Experimental  Re- 
searches in  Electricity,"  has  advanced  the  proposition,  that "  when 
metals  of  different  kinds  are  equally  subject,  in  every  circumstance, 
to  magneto-electric  induction,  they  exhibit  exactly  equal  powers  with 
respect  to  the  currents  which  either  are  formed  or  tend  to  form  in 
them  i"  and  '<  that  the  same  is  probably  the  ca.<e  in  all  other  sub- 
stances." The  author  not  being  satLnfied  with  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  experiments  adduced  in  support  of  this  proposition, — in  order  to 
determine  its  correctness,  .subjected  different  metals  directly  to  the 
same  degree  of  magneto-electric  excitation,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  currents  excited  in  them  whould  be  in  opposite  directions  (as 
was  the  case  in  Mr.  Faruday's  experiment),  and  also  that  these 
opposing  currents  should  have  the  9ame  facility  of  transmission  :  ko 
that  the  difference  of  their  intensities,  if  any  existed,  might  admit 
of  measurement.  He  then  minutely  describes  the  apparatus  he  con- 
trived with  this  view,  luid  which  consisted  of  helices  of  copper  and  of 
iron  wire,  covered  with  silk,  each  making  sixty-tive  turns,  but  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  crossing  each  other  alternately,  and  surround- 
ing a  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  which  was  rendered  magnetic  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  large  magnet  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  the 
Council  had  placed  at  his  disposal  while  engaged  in  these  researches. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  showed  that  the  force  of  the  currents 
from  the  copper  helix  considerably  exceeded  that  from  the  iron  helix, 
and  appeared  to  be  even  more  than  double.  By  a  modi6cation  of  the 
apparatus,  he  found  that  the  intensities  of  the  currents  in  the  two 
wircM  were  very  accurately  proportional  to  their  conducting  powers ; 
and  hence  the  uniformity  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Faraday  is 
easily  explicable. 

The  next  object  of  Mr.  Christie  was  to  determine  the  order  of  the 
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relative  intensities  and  conducting  power  of  several  of  the  metab : 
but  previously  to  engaging  in  this  inquiry,  he  made  a  series  of  expe* 
riments,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  law  of  intensities  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  through  which  the  cur- 
rent is  transmitted.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  devise  means 
of  making  and  breaking  the  contact  in  as  invariable  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. This  he  accomplished  by  letting  the  same  weight  fall  from  a 
constant  height  when  the  contact  was  to  be  broken,  and  suddenly  re- 
lieving the  cylinder  of  the  tension  caused  by  the  same  weight  when 
the  contact  was  to  be  formed.  He  ascertained  that  portions  of  wire 
connected  with  the  one  which  formed  the  circuit,  but  not  included  in 
the  circuit  itself,  had  scarcely  any  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the 
current.  He  then  enters  into  various  theoretical  investigations  as  to 
the  mode  of  deducing  the  absolute  intensities  of  the  currents  in  this 
mode  of  experimenting. 

By  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  in  wires  of  one  metal 
with  that  in  wires  of  each  of  the  others,  by  means  of  the  arrangement 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  and  taking  a  mean  of  the 
results,  he  found  the  relative  intensities  in  the  following  metals  to  be, 
silver  1520,  gold  1  lOG,  copper  1000,zinc  522,  tin  253,  platinum  240, 
iron  223,  and  lead  124.  The  autlior  compared  these  results  with 
those  obtained  by  Davy,  Becquerel,  Professor  Gumming,  and  Mr. 
Harris,  and  states  what  he  considers  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
differences. 

The  second  object  of  the  author's  inquiry  relates  to  the  law  of  va- 
riation of  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  excited  in  wires  of  different 
diametern  :  for  determining  which  he  compares  the  effects  of  three 
different  wires  of  which  the  diameters  were  in  the  proportion  of  4, 2, 
and  I .  The  results  occupy  several  tables :  and  the  deduction  from 
them,  with  regard  to  the  law  in  question,  is,  that  the  intensity  varies 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  :  but  several  causes  contribute 
to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  thiw  determination,  and  to  exhibit 
the  power  tui  a  mean  of  I  *844  instead  of  2  ;  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  action  of  the  coils  upon  each  other. 

By  other  methods,  in  which  two  wires  of  different  lengths  and  dia- 
meters are  placed  so  as  to  oppose  each  other  in  their  effects,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  conclusion  that  this  power  is  the  square,  was  satisfac- 
torily established.  Hence  he  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion,  that 
the  intensity  or  conducting  power  varies  as  the  mass  or  weight  di- 
rectly, and  as  the  square  of  the  length  inversely. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  **  Note  on  the  Tides."  By  John 
William  Lubbock,  Esq.  V.F.  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society. 

This  cummunication  contains  some  interesting  results  which  Mr. 
Lubbock  has  obtained  from  observations  mttde  at  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Sheerness,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Masters  at- 
tendant at  those  dockyards.  Mr.  Dessiou  has,  with  extraordinary 
perseverance,  just  completed  the  discussion  of  about  6000  additional 
observations  of  the  tides  at  the  London  Docks,  with  a  view  to  found 
on  a  more  certain  basis  the  corrections  of  the  moon's  parallax  and 


dedinadon.  The  results  which  he  has  obtained  are  utterly  irrecon* 
cikible  with  the  theory  of  BemouUi,  and  therefore  the  tables  com- 
potcd  upmi  that  theory  roust  be  rejected  a»  inaccurate. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  ''  On  the  Nature  of  Sleep."  By 
A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D.  F.R.S.L.&E. 

The  author  intends  the  present  paper  as  a  continuation  of  his  in- 
quiries into  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar icystems,  which  form  the  subject  of  hU  former  papers,  but  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  consideration  of  their  condition 
during  sleep.  With  this  view  he  proposes  to  determine  the  particular 
organs,  on  the  condition  of  which  thui  peculiar  state  of  the  system 
depends ;  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  ;  and  the  influence  it  has 
upon  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  necessity  of  intervals  of  repose 
appliea  only  to  those  functions  which  are  the  medium  of  intercourse 
with  the  external  world,  and  which  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  life,  llie  organs  subservient  to  these  two  classes  of 
functions  may  be  viewed  as  in  a  great  degree  distinct  from  one  an- 
other. The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  constitute  alone  the  active  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  The  law  of  excitement,  which  regulates 
the  parts  connected  with  the  sensorial  functions,  including  sensation, 
volition,  and  other  intellectual  operations,  and  the  actions  of  the  vo- 
luntary muscles,  is  uniform  excitement,  followed  by  a  proportional 
exhaustion  ;  which,  when  occurring  in  such  a  degree  as  to  suspend 
their  usual  functions,  constitutes  sleep  ;  all  degrees  of  exhaustion 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  parts  connected  with  the  sensorial 
functions  being  consistent  with  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law 
of  excitement  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  which  are 
associated  with  the  vital  ner\'es,  and  are  subservient  to  the  vital  func- 
tions, is  also  uniform  excitement ;  hut  it  is  only  when  this  excitement 
Is  excessive  that  it  is  followed  by  any  exhaustion ;  and  no  degree  of 
this  exhaustion  is  consistent  with  health.  The  law  of  excitement  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  with  which  both  the  vital  and  sensitive  parts  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  associated,  namely,  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration, is  interrupted  excitement,  which,  like  the  excitement  of  the 
vital  parts  of  these  organs,  is,  only  when  excessive,  followed  by  any 
degree  of  exhaustion.  The  author  conceives  that  the  nature  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  everywhere  the  same ;  the  apparent  differences  in 
the  nature  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion  de- 
pending on  the  differences  of  their  functions,  and  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  :  and  he  concludes,  that,  during  sleep,  the 
vital,  partaking  in  no  degree  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  sensitive  system, 
appears  to  do  so  simply  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  latter 
on  the  function  of  respiration,  the  only  vital  function  in  which  these 
systems  co-operate. 

The  author  proceeds  to  make  some  observations  on  the  cause  of 
dreaming,  the  phenomena  of  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  preceding  proposition.  In  ordinary  sleep,  the  sen- 
sitive parts  of  the  brain,  with  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  asso- 
ciated, are  not  in  a  state  of  such  complete  exhaustion  as  to  preclude 
their  being  excited  by  slight  causes  of  irritation,  such  v\s  \.\\o%«t  y<\\\^:\\ 
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accompany  the  internftl  procesnes  going  on  in  tht  tyttem.  The  sen- 
•orium  is  the  more  sensible  to  the  impressions  made  by  these  internal 
causes,  inasmuch  as  all  the  arenues  to  external  impressions  are  closed, 
and  the  mind  is  deprived  of  the  control  it  exercises,  during  its  waking 
hours,  over  the  train  of  its  thoughts,  by  the  help  of  the  perceptions 
derived  from  the  senses,  and  the  employment  of  words  for  detaining 
its  ideas,  and  rendering  them  objects  of  steady  attention,  and  subjects 
of  comparison. 


March  14,  1833. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  '<  On  the  Figures  obtained  by  strewing 
Sand  on  Vibrating  Surfaces,  commonly  called  Acoustic  Figures."  By 
Charles  U'heatstone,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Michael  Faraday,  Esq. 
D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

The  author,  after  adverting  to  the  imperfect  notice  taken  by  Gali- 
leo and  by  Hooke  of  the  phenomena  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  ascribes  to  Chladni  exclusively  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  symmetrical  figures  exhibited  by  plates  of  regular  form  when 
made  to  sound.  He  proposes  a  notation,  by  means  of  two  numbers 
separated  by  a  vertical  line,  for  expressing  the  figures  resulting  from 
the  vibrations  of  square  or  rectangular  plates.  He  gives  a  table  of 
the  relative  sounds  expressed  both  by  their  musical  names  and  by  the 
number  of  their  vibrations,  of  hH  the  modes  of  vibration  of  a  square 
plate,  ns  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Chladni.  He  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  class  and  analyse  the  various  phenomena  observed  under 
thcKC  circumstances,  and  shows  that  all  the  figures  of  these  vibrating 
surfaces  are  the  resultants  of  very  simple  modes  of  oscillation,  occur- 
ring isochronously,  and  superposed  upon  one  another ;  the  resultant 
figure  varying  with  the  component  modes  of  the  vibration,  the  num- 
ber of  the  superpositions,  and  the  angles  at  which  they  are  superposed. 
In  the  present  paper,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  his  investigation, 
he  confines  himself  to  the  figures  of  square  and  other  rectangular 
plates. 

llie  author  finds  that  the  principal  results  of  the  superposition  of 
two  similar  modes  of  vibration  are  the  following  : — first,  the  points 
where  the  quiescent  lines  of  each  figure  intersect  each  other  remain 
quiescent  points  in  the  resultant  figure ;  secondly,  the  quiescent  lines 
of  one  figure  are  obliterated,  when  superposed,  by  the  vibratory  parts 
of  the  other ;  thirdly,  new  quiescent  parts,  which  may  be  called  points 
of  compensation,  are  formed  whenever  the  vibrations  in  opposite  di. 
rections  neutralize  each  other  ;  and,  lastly,  at  other  points,  the  mo- 
tion is  as  the  sum  of  the  concurring,  or  the  differences  of  the  opposing 
vibrations  at  these  points.  After  considering  various  modes  of  binary 
superposition,  the  author  examines  the  cases  of  four  co-existing  su- 
perpositions. 

When  the  vibrations  of  the  superposed  modes  are  unequal  in  inten- 
sUy,  there  \s  formed  a  figure  intermediate  between  the  perfect  re- 
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aritoat  md  mm  ol  ite  cwnpomidn,  TJiCkC  igiim  iht  author  dcnoni- 
■alcs  imptrfid  ttfifffgiiff 

In  each  aerM  of  tramitMNis  theic  are  certain  poiots  which  are  in- 
variaUo  dariiy  all  the  chaagcas  thete  are  qaictccBt  poiBt%  famed 
hj  the  nodal  hnca  of  one  figoe  intersecting  thoie  of  the  other,  and 
the  ceatm  of  vibration,  wbiere  the  maxima  of  poeitiTe  or  ncjpitive 
wMwrntion  yte  in  each  component  mode  ol  vibtarion.  The  points  of 
coaqwnsatwn  are  changeable.  TVsositional  figures  appear  when  the 
sides  of  the  plate  are  nearly,  but  not  eiactly,  equal. 

The  author  next  considers  the  figures  obtained  on  square  plates  of 
wood  and  other  substances,  having  different  degrees  of  elasticity  in 
different  directions.    He  concludes  this  part  of  his  paper  by  an  ac- 


March  2M83S. 
WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  M  J).,  Vice-President,  in  the 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  *'  An  Account  of  two  cases  of  inflam* 
amtory  Tumour  produced  by  a  deposit  of  the  Liirm  of  a  large  V\y 
(fEf Irnr  kMmaHUM)  beneath  the  Cutis  in  the  Human  Subject  j  accom- 
panied with  Drawings  of  the  Lamu**  By  John  Howship,  Enq.  Com* 
municnted  by  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.  F.K.S. 

The  fintot  these.two  cases  is  thatof  a  soldier  stationed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Marawina  river  in  Surinam,  who  had  a  large  boil  on  the  back, 
from  which  a  maggot  was  pressed  out.  The  second  esse,  which  oc* 
corred  at  Santa  Anna,  in  the  district  of  Maraquita,  in  Columbia,  is 
that  of  a  carpenter^  who  had  for  some  months  a  large  boil  on  the 
sicrotum,  from  which  a  living  larva  was  extracted.  A  description  of 
this  larva,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Curtis,  is  given  by  the  author,  together 
with  a  drawing  of  the  specimen.  The  author  proposes  giving  to  it 
the  name  of  tht  (EttruM  humanus. 

Tlie  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Kxpcrimental  Rrscan-heK  in 
Electro-magneUsm,**  by  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  LLD.  F.R.S.  was 
cummenceds 


March28,  IS33. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  CUMMING,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Dr.  Ritchie's  puper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

This  communication  oonsisU  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  port  the 
author  shows  that  the  common  deflecting  galvanomtter,  in  which  the 
deflecting  forces  are  assumed  to  be  as  the  tangents  of  deflection,  is 
(bunded  on  falne  principles,  and  consequently  leads  to  erroneous  re* 
i»ulu.  The  wire  forming  the  coil  \s  of  conNiderable  thickness,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  fi.\cd  zero  from  wliich  the  deflections  can  be 
reckoned.    The  length  of  the  coil^  aNo,  bcinit  genet\jiVv  ^VvoiX,  q^a- 
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Aions  another  serious  error,  as  the  theoretical  investigation  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  of  an  indefinite  length.  In  proof  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  indications  of  the  common  deflecting  galvanometer,  the  author 
took  two  elementary  batteries,  the  plates  of  one  being  one  inch  square, 
and  those  of  the  other  two  inches.  The  tangents  of  the  deflections  of 
the  needle  (proper  precautions  having  been  taken  for  the  equally  free 
passage  of  all  the  electricity  evolved  in  either  case,)  were  very  nearly 
as  1  to  2y  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  quantities  of  voltaic 
electricity  were  as  1  to  4.  The  author's  torsion  galvanometer  gave 
the  degrees  of  torsion  nearly  as  I  to  4.  Other  experiments  led  to 
similar  conclusions. 

The  author  then  examines  the  laws  which  were  supposed  to  connect 
the  conducting  power  of  a  wire  for  electricity,  with  its  length  and 
diameter,  and  which,  according  to  Professors  Gumming  and  Bariow, 
varies  directly  as  the  diameter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  length  ;  but,  according  to  MM.  Becquerel  and  Pouillet,  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and  inversely  as  the  length.  He  points 
out  the  false  conclusions  of  M.  Becquerel,  and  that  he  has,  in  fact, 
deduced  the  value  of  two  unknown  quantities  from  one  equation;  and 
that  M.  Pouillet  having  arrived  at  his  through  the  fallacious  indica- 
tions of  the  common  deflecting  g^vanometer,  they  are  equally  erro- 
neous.  The  author  then  shows  that  the  law  pointed  out  by  Gumming 
and  Barlow  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  nearest  the  truth ;  though,  under 
certain  circumntances,  the  limits  of  even  that  law  may  be  passed. 
Hence,  and  from  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  torsion  galvanome- 
ter, he  arrives  at  the  unexpected  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  deter- 
minate law  of  conduction,  either  for  the  length  or  diameter  of  the 
wire,  but  that  it  must  vary,  in  every  case,  with  the  size  of  the  plates, 
and  the  energy  of  the  acid  solution  used  in  exciting  them.  This  con- 
clusion the  author  shows  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  con- 
duction which  he  had  previously  published  ;  namely,  that  there  is  no 
actual  transfer  of  electricity,  but  that  all  the  phenomena  result  from 
the  definite  arrangement  of  the  electric  fluid  essentially  belonging  to 
the  conducting  wire. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  relates  to  certain  properties  of  elec- 
tro-magnets.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  made  to  in- 
vestigate the  law  which  connects  the  lifting  power  of  electro-magnets 
with  their  length.  The  author  found,  by  experiments  with  two  sofl 
iron  horse-shoe  electro-magnets,  to  each  of  which  the  same  short 
horse-shoe  lifter  was  adapted,  and  the  circuit  of  one  four  times  that 
of  the  other,  that  their  lifting  powers  were  nearly  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  their  lengths.  By  increasing  the  strength  of  the  battery 
with  which  they  were  connected,  their  lifting  powers  approached  more 
nearly  to  a  ratio  of  equality;  by  diminishing  it,  the  ratio  increased  in 
favour  of  the  shorter  magnet.  Hence  the  law  in  this  case  seems  to 
be  as  indefinite  as  in  that  of  common  electric  induction,  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  powers  to  vary  with  the  energy  of  the  inducing  voltaic 
influence.  By  another  experiment,  the  author  shows  that  all  that  Is 
necessary  in  preparing  a  powerful  electro-magnet  is  simply  to  roll  a 
ribbon  of  copper  about  a  short  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  to  use  a  short  horse- 
shoe  lifter  of  soft  iron.  The  «\ua\\\.v  oC  the  iron  has  great  influence  on 
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the  power  oC  an  electro-magnet ;  and  the  author  found  that  the  worst 
part  of  a  bar  of  the  worst  iron  he  could  procure  made  by  far  the  best. 

A  bar  electro-magnet,  four  feet  long,  which  scarcely  retained  any 
power  when  its  connexion  with  the  battery  was  broken,  on  being  re- 
emnected  with  it,  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  was  rapidly  con- 
verted into  a  powerful  magnet;  but  after  being  removed,  and  its 
wirea  now  connected  with  the  opposite  poles,  it  required  a  long  time 
to  convert  it  into  a  magnet  of  much  inferior  power  3  t»  if  the  atoms 
of  electricity,  having  been  first  put  in  motion  in  one  direction,  are 
afterwards  more  easily  turned  in  that  direction  than  in  the  contrary. 

Tbe  author  failed  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  permanent  horse-shoe 
magnet  of  tempered  steel  by  the  touch,  with  an  electro-magnet :  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  magnetism  was  communicated  to  the  steel ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  previously  magnetized  horse-shoe  magnet  had  its 
povrer  completely  destroyed  by  similar  means. 

Dr.  Ritchie  describes  a  method  of  making  an  electro-magnet  re- 
volve in  a  horizontal  direction  about  its  centre,  by  permanent  mag- 
nets properly  arranged.  This  method  consists  in  changing  the  poles 
of  the  soft  iron  magnet  the  moment  it  passes  the  pole  of  the  steel 
magnet,  so  that  attraction  is  almost  instantaneously  changed  into  re- 
pulsion, and  the  motion  rendered  continuous. 

In  the  third  part  the  author  describes  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  electricity  by  the  induction  of  common  magnets. 
Any  number  of  soft  iron  cylinders,  having  a  coil  of  copper  ribbon 
covered  with  thin  tape  wound  round  the  middle,  are  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  to  a  revolving  table,  that  they  can  be  brought  in  rapid  suc- 
cession opposite  to  the  poles  of  a  permanent  horse*shoe  magnet :  the 
soft  iron  cylinders  are  thus  converted  into  temporary  magnets.  The 
copper  ribbons  are  so  connected,  by  means  of  wires  soldered  to  their 
ends,  with  well  amalgamated  discs  beneath,  that  their  contact  with 
them  is  successively  made  and  broken,  as  often  as  the  soft  iron  cylin- 
ders pass  opposite  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet :  and  a  delicate 
galvanometer  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  circuit.  On  putting  the  re- 
volving table  into  rapid  motion,  an  electric  state  is  induced  on  the 
copper  ribbon,  and  consequently  on  the  continuous  circuit,  from  the 
moment  the  magnet  has  begun  to  a(*t  on  it  till  it  has  acquired  its 
Htate  of  greatest  magnetic  power.  The  connexion  beinp^  then  broken, 
by  the  wire  attached  to  the  end  of  the  copper  ribbon  leaving  the  amal- 
gamated disc  of  copper  beneath,  the  needle  would  return  to  its  former 
position  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  formation  of  a  new  current,  from 
the  next  cylinder  of  iron  coming  within  the  action  of  the  magnet ; 
and,  by  employing  a  greater  number  of  magnets,  the  deveiopement  of 
the  fresh  current  may  be  effected  before  the  preceding  one  has  been 
broken  off,  and  the  needle  be  thus  made  to  show  a  steady  deflection. 

The  author  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  effect  chemical  decompo- 
sition, even  of  the  most  easily  decomposable  con) pounds,  by  means  of 
tbe  nearly  constant  current  of  electricity  produced  by  his  present  ap- 
paratus ;  and  previous  to  making  a  more  powerful  one,  he  wLshed  to 
ascertain  whether  water  be  a  conductor  of  electricity  thus  developed, 
or  not.  For  this  purpose  a  film  of  hot  water,  of  more  than  fifty  sc^uare 
inches,  was  made  to  form  part  of  the  circuit  ot  the  maguelo-^XtcViv: 
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battery ;  the  whole  beinfl^  properly  connected  with  an  exceedingly  de- 
licate galvanometer.  On  making  the  apparatus  revolve  rapidly,  not 
the  Klightcst  deflection  of  the  needle  was  perceptible.  Hence',  if  so 
large  a  surface  of  hot  water  be  incapable  of  conducting  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  would  agitate  the  most  delicate  astatic  needle»  tliough  the 
exciting  cause  was  sufficient  to  make  a  wire  revolve  round  a  magnet, 
and  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  mercury  through  which  it  was 
dragged,  it  would  require  an  enormous  power  of  this  kind  to  decosi- 
pose  water.  The  author,  therefore,  considers  it  unlikely  that  electri- 
city induced  by  magnets  will  ever  supply  the  place  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery in  effecting  chemical  decomposition  ;  and  he  concludes  by  ob- 
serving, that  "  as  no  increase  of  electro-magnetic  power  is  gained  by 
increitsing  the  decomposing  powers  of  a  battery,  and  as  action  and  re- 
action are  equal,  it  appears  improbable  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  high 
decomposing  powers  by  any  increase  in  magneto-electric  induction." 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  "  Notice  of  the  Remains  of  the 
recent  Volcano  in  the  Mediterranean."  By  John  Dav)*,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Army  HospitaU. 

The  author  communiaites  an  account  given  by  Captain  Swinburne, 
dated  the  24th  of  August,  of  a  dangerous  shoal,  in  latitude  37^  9'  N. 
and  longitude  1 2°  43'  E  ,  consisting  principally  of  black  sand  and 
■stones,  with  a  circular  patch  of  rock,  which  has  been  left  by  the  vol- 
cano that  lately  ap|)earc*d  in  the  Mediterranean.  Captain  Swinburne 
turnif<hed  the  author  with  two  specimens  of  the  air  which  was  seen 
rising  from  the  site  of  the  volcano,  in  small  silver  threads  of  bubbles. 
These  were  found,  upon  examination  by  domical  tests,  to  consist  of 
between  9  and  10  parts  of  oxygenous  to  79  or  80  of  azotic  giuses. 

The  author  adduces  arguments  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  tliis 
air  is  disenc^aged  from  sea  water  at  the  bottom  in  contact  with  the 
loose  and  probably  hut  ashes  and  cinders  comjiosing  the  shoal,  rather 
than  that  it  arises  from  the  extinct  volcano.  He  is  also  disixised  to 
extend  this  theory  to  the  exphination  of  the  gases  disengaged  from 
hot  springs,  which  are  generally  found  tciconsi%t  of  a  mixture  of  oxy- 
t^enous  and  azotic  gases,  the  former  being  in  loss  proportion  than  in 
atmospheric  air,  in  consequence  of  its  abstraction  by  oxidating  pro- 
i'csses  from  the  air  originally  contained  in  these  waters. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Easter  vacation,  to  meet  again 
01)  the  1 8th  of  April. 


April  18,  1833. 

FUANCTS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

'lliomas  Botfield,  Esq. ;  Sir  William  Burnett,  Knt.  K.C.H. ;  Major 
V,  H.  Sliadwell  Clerke,  K.H. ;  Robert  Adam  DundHS,Esq.  ;  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Page  Saunders,  M.A.  j  and  Thomas  Stephens  Davies,  Esq., 
were  elected  Fellows  ot  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  rc:ul,  culilled,  "  On  luqirovcmcnts  in  the  InslrumcnU 


and  Methods  f  mployed  in  determining  the  Direction  and  Intenaitv  of 
Terrestrial  Magnetinm.**  By  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Esq.  M.A.F.li.S. 

The  tedious  nature  of  tlie  observations  by  which  the  direction  and 
intennity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force  are  determined,  and  the  un- 
certainty attending  the  results  when  obtained,  have  long  been  a  sub« 
ject  of  regret  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Sensible  of  this,  the  author's  at- 
tention has  at  different  times  been  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the 
instruments  employed  for  these  purposes ;  and  in  this  communication 
he  proposes  methods  by  which  he  considers  that  these  instruments 
might  be  so  improved  that  the  results  should  be  obtained  with  greater 
£icility  and  also  with  greater  certainty.  The  uncertainty  attending 
the  results  obtained  with  the  dipping  needle,  as  at  present  construct- 
ed, arises  principally  from  the  two  sources,  friction  upon  the  axis,  and 
the  want  of  coincidence  of  the  needle's  centre  of  gravity  with  the  axis 
of  motion ;  the  latter  rendering  necessary  the  inversion  of  its  poles. 
The  author  suggests  a  method  by  which  he  considers  that,  probably, 
the  friction  may  be  diminished  ;  but  he  has  principally  directed  bis 
attention  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  inversion  of  the  poles. 

In  order  to  remove  the  practical  difficulty  attending  the  adjustment 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  axis  of  motion,  an  operation  in  which 
the  artist  rarely,  if  ever,  completely  succeeds,  the  author  proposes  to 
dispense  with  this  condition ;  and  shows  how  the  dip  may  then  be 
determined,  without  the  necessity  of  inverting  the  poles  of  the  needle, 
the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity  having  been  determined  previously 
to  its  being  magnetized.    The  advantages  attending  the  method  pro- 
posed by  the  author  are  not,  however,  restricted  to  the  determination 
of  the  dip  with  greater  accuracy  and  greater  facility  :  a  further  and 
still  greater  advantage  attending  the  use  of  a  dipping  needle  on  the 
principle  he  proposes,  is,  that  a  measure  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
intensity  will  be  obtained  by  the  same  observations  which  give  the 
dip  ;  so  that,  by  this  means,  the  observations  usually  required  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  are  of  the  most  tedious  nature,  will  be  avoided. 
To  effect  both  these  objects  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  he  pro- 
poses that  the  needle  should  be  so  constructed  that  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity should  be  out  of  the  axis  of  motion,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that 
axis  and  to  the  axis  of  the  needle.    The  requisite  formulae  for  deter* 
mining  the  dip  and  the  measure  of  the  terrestrial  intensity,  in  this 
case  and  also  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  any  other  position,  are 
investigated  in  the  paper.   Mayer  had  previously  pointed  out  that  the 
dip  might  be  determined  by  means  of  a  needle  having  its  centre  of 
gravity  out  of  the  axis  of  motion,  and  had  given  the  formulae  requisite 
for  that  purpose.    His  object,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  as  our  author's, — the  avoiding  in  all  cases  that  source  of 
inaccuracy,  the  inversion  of  the  poles  of  the  needle, — but  simply  the 
determination  of  the  dip,  whether  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle 
were  made  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  motion,  or  not :  the  deter- 
mination of  a  measure  of  the  terrestrial  intensity,  by  such  means,  does 
not  appear  to  have  entered  into  his  contemplation. 

As  another  form  in  which  the  same  principles  might  be  advan- 
tageously applied,  the  author  proposiis  that  two  nee  dVe^,  i\m\Wvci  i^ 
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re8]iectS9  should  be  placed  on  the  same  axis}  and  poinU  out  how,  by 
means  of  such  a  compound  needle,  both  the  dip  and  intensity  might 
be  determined  bv  independent  methods,  so  that  the  agreement  of  the 
results  would  atford  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  adjustments  and  of 
the  obserrations.  He  coniitders  that  the  knife-edge  support,  which 
has  recently  been  adapted  to  a  dipping  needle,  would  be  peculiarly 
applicable  to  a  needle  of  this  construction.  The  sensibility  of  such  a 
needle  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of  any  hitherto  constructed, 
and  the  utmost  delicacy  would  be  required  in  the  adjustments  ;  but 
if  the  needle  were  accurately  constructed,  and  due  care  were  taken  in 
the  magnetizing,  and  in  making  the  adjantments  and  observatiom, 
the  author  expects  that  the  dip  and  intensity  would  be  determined  to 
a  degree  of  certainty  hitherto  unattained. 

The  advantages  proposed  to  be  derivt^l  from  the  use  of  a  dipping 
needle  on  the  principle  described  in  this  paper,  are,  that  as  the  dip 
would  be  obtained  without  inversion  of  the  poles,  the  results  would 
be  less  liable  to  error  than  when  that  operation  ut  necessary,  and  the 
observations  would  be  made  in  less  than  half  the  time  usually  re- 
quired; and  that  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
would  be  obtained  from  the  same  observations  which  give  the  dip, 
the  intensity  of  the  force  being  thus  always  determined  by  menus  of 
the  same  needle,  and  at  the  same  instant  as  its  direction. 


April  25,  18a3. 
MARK  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  an  extraordinary  lu- 
minous appearance  in  the  Heavens,  seen  at  Athboy  in  Ireland,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1833.**  By  the  Right  Honourable  the  EnrI  of  Darn- 
ley.     Communicated  by  John  George  (Children,  E^^q.  Sec.  R.S. 

The  noble  author's  house  is  situated  in  lat.  53^  37'  N.,  long. 
6°  54'  W.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  March  last,  at  9  p.m.,  u 
stream  of  luminous  matter,  reaching  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
horizon,  which  it  entered  to  the  north  of  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
was  observed  passing  about  midway  between  the  Great  Bear  and 
Arcturus,  and  directly  over  the  two  principal  stars  of  Gemini.  I1ic 
phenomenon  was  not  accompanied  by  the  usual  flashings  of  an 
Aurora,  but  appeared  to  flow,  when  attentively  observed,  in  a  rapid 
stream  from  east  lo  west,  and  varying  in  intensity  in  its  course.  His 
Lordship  compares  it  to  the  stream  from  the  pipe  of  an  engine  played 
over  the  head  of  a  person  standing  under  it,  about  the  middle  of  iu 
course. 

The  light  was  most  brilliant  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  arch, 
where  it  was  about  \°  wide,  gradually  increasing  in  width  and  di- 
minishing in  intensity  as  it  approached  the  western  extremity,  where 
it  may  have  occupied  about  5°  or  6".  Stars  of  the  second  and  third 
magnitudes  were  distinctly  \isible  through  the  urch,  at  least  from  the 
meridian  to  the  western  horizon  ;  and  though  not  apparently  at  a 
great  elevation,  light  clouds  ocv:a;&\onallY  seemed  to  pass  between  it 
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and  the  observer^  obscuring  iu  light.  During  twenty  minutes  that 
Lord  Damley  observed  the  phenomenon,  it  seemed  to  proceed  through 
its  whole  extent  from  north  to  south,  its  edges,  which,  when  first  ob- 
aenred,  extended  equally  on  either  side  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  having 
in  that  time  entirely  left  the  most  northern  of  those  stars.  It  had 
wholly  disappeared  before  ten  o'clock. 

LfOrd  Damley  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon ;  but 
was  informed  that  it  appeared  at  first  like  the  moon  rising,  and  gra- 
dually extended  from  the  eastern  to  the  opposite  horizon.  The  re- 
flection thrown  on  the  earth  was  faint :  the  degree  and  colour  of  the 
light  may  be  com|)ared  to  that  of  a  comet  -,  of  greater  brilliancy,  how« 
ever,  than  any  that  hais  appeared  in  this  century. 

In  a  postscript.  His  Lordship  stales,  that  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance was  observed  at  Castlereah,  distant  sixty  miles  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  Carlisle  paper,  somewhere  in  the  North  of  England  ; 
the  time  of  appearance  in  both  cases  corresponding  very  nearly  with 
that  of  his  own  observation. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  **  On  the  Magnetic  Power  of  Soft 
Iron. '  By  Mr.  Francis  Watkins.  Communicated  by  Michael  Fara- 
flay,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

When  free  magnetism  is  developed  by  induction,  and  is  not  re- 
tained in  that  state  by  what  has  been  termed  the  coercive  force  of 
hard  steel,  it  has  generally  been  considered  that  all  the  phenomena 
due  to  the  existence  of  free  magnetism  cease  on  the  removal  of  the 
inducing  cause.  The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  show 
that  such  is  not  the  fact.  From  a  variety  of  experimentn  described 
by  the  author,  it  appears  that  soft  iron  continued  to  exhibit  strongly 
the  attraction  due  to  the  developenient  of  magnetism  long  after  the 
means  by  which  the  magnetism  had  been  originally  excited  had  ceased 
to  act.  In  these  experiments,  bars  of  soft  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, had  a  single  helix  of  copper  wire  wound  round  them,  so  that 
on  the  ends  of  the  wire  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  poles  of 
a  voltaic  battery,  the  iron  became  an  electro-magnet.  With  one  of 
thene  horse-shoes,  while  the  connexion  between  the  ends  of  the  helix 
and  the  poles  of  the  battery  existed,  the  soft  iron,  having  a  keeper 
applied  to  its  poles,  supported  125  pounds  -,  it  supported  56  pounds 
after  that  connexion  had  been  broken,  and  continued  to  retain  the 
power  of  supporting  the  same  weight  after  an  interval  of  several  days, 
care  having  been  taken  not  to  disturb,  during  the  time,  the  contact 
between  the  horse-shoe  and  its  keeper.  On  this  contact,  however, 
being  broken,  nearly  the  whole  attractive  power  appeared  to  be  im- 
mediately lost.  The  author  describes  several  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  particularly  one  in  which  the  contact  between  the  ends  of  the 
horse-shoe  of  soft  iron  and  its  keeper  having  been  undisturbed  during 
fifteen  weeks,  theattractivepower  continued  undiminished.  Although 
the  interposition  of  a  substance,  such  as  mica  or  paper,  between  the 
ends  of  the  horse-shoe  and  its  keeper  necessarily  diminished  the  force 
of  attraction,  it  did  not  appear  to  diminish  the  power  of  retaining  that 
force.  In  a  case  where  the  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron  and  its  keeper 
were  equal  semi-circles,  the  author  found,  what  maya\>peaT  Wvw^wW^ 
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that  the  arrauifaBCiit  of  tlie  mafrnetnin  daring  the  tune  that  the  elec- 
trie  cvneot  tf»fcf»cd  the  helix,  appealed  not  to  be  the  same  as  after 
IheceantioQof  thatconent;  in  the  one  case  aimilar,  and  in  the  other 
fbwoiikr,  poles  being  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  opposite  extrt- 
Buties  of  the  two  semi-ciiclea. 

U*heiher  the  aiagnetisai  was  or^ioally  developed  in  the  soft  iron 
hf  BMans  of  an  electric  cmrent  passing  round  it,  or  by  passing  over 
in  sartee  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  or  those  of  a  common  mag- 
•et  of  hard  %ttd^  it  appeared  to  possess  the  same  power  of  retaining 
a  large  portaoo  of  the  magnetism  thus  developed.  The  retention  of 
the  magnetbm  does  not  appear  to  depend  npoo  the  relative  positioni 
of  the  ends  of  the  horae-shoe  and  the  keeper  remaining  ondistorbed, 
bat  on  their  contact  renmining  anbroken  :  for  one  keeper  was  substi- 
tuted for  another  without  diminution  of  this  power ;  care  being  taken 
that  the  second  should  be  in  good  contact  with  both  enda  of  the 
horae^shoe  before  the  complete  removal  of  the  first. 

Thispowerof  soft  iron  to  retain  the  magnetism  developed  in  itwai 
also  shcrim  by  the  action  of  the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe  magneto  upon 
a  magnetized  needle ;  by  the  attraction  of  iron  filings ;  and  by  the 
evolution  of  the  electric  spark,  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus  on 
the  sudden  rupture  of  the  contact  between  the  keeper  ana  the  hone- 
shoe,  when  sevenil  days  had  intervened  since  the  removal  of  the  bat- 
tery by  which  the  magnetism  had  been  originally  developed. 

The  author's  views  on  entering  upon  these  experiments  were,  that 
the  soft  iron,  with  its  keeper,  resembled  a  closed  voltaic  circuit ;  but 
they  have  convinced  him  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  permanency  of 
the  magnetism  resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  complex  induction,  be- 
tween the  soft  iron  horse-shoe-  and  the  keeper. 


May  2,  1833. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Eari  of  Damley  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Essay  towards  a  first  approximation 
to  a  Map  of  Cotidal  Lines.*"  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College'Cambridge. 

The  general  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  originally 
given  by  Newton,  although  assented  to  by  all  subsequent  philoso- 
phers, hns  never  been  pursued  in  all  the  details  of  which  its  results 
are  susceptible,  so  as  to  show  its  bearing  on  the  more  special  and 
local  phenomena,  to  connect  the  actual  tides  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  account  fur  their  varieties  and  seeming  anoma- 
lies. The  6rst  scientific  attempt  that  was  made  to  compare  the  de- 
veloped theory  with  any  extensive  range  of  observations,  was  that  of 
Daniel  Bernouilli  in  1740:  the  subject  has  since  been  pursued  by 
Liiplace  and  Bouvard,  and  slWV  mote  Tec^ivxV^  Uv  Mr«  Lubbock.    But 


the  comporwon  of  contemponineoiis  tides  has  hitherto  been  unac- 
countably neglected  :  and  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  the 
researches  ot  the  author  are  in  this  paper  especially  directed ;  the 
principal  olject  of  his  inquiry  being  to  ascertain  the  position  of  what 
may  be  called  cotidai  lines,  that  in,  lines  drawn  through  aU  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  ocean  where  it  is  hig^  water  at  the  same  time ;  &h, 
for  instance,  at  a  particular  hour  on  a  given  day.  These  lines  may 
be  considered  as  representing  the  summit  or  ridge  of  the  tide  wave 
exbting  at  that  time,  and  which  advances  progressively  along  the 
sem»  bringing  higli  water  to  every  place  where  it  pasnes.  Hence  the 
cotidai  lines  for  successive  hours  represent  the  successive  positions  of 
the  summit  of  the  tide  wave,  which  in  the  open  sea  travels  round  the 
earth  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  accompanied  by  anotlier  at  twelve 
hours'  distance  from  it,  and  both  sending  branches  into  the  narrower 
seas.  Thus  a  map  of  cotidai  lines  may  be  constructed,  at  once  ex- 
hibiting to  the  eye  the  manner  and  the  velocity  of  all  these  motions. 

Although  the  obeiervations  on  the  periods  of  the  tides  at  different 
places  on  the  coast  and  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  which  have  been 
at  various  times  recorded,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  yet  they  are 
unfortunately  for  the  most  port  too  deficient  in  point  of  accuracy,  or 
possess  too  little  uniformity  of  connexion  to  afford  very  satisfactory 
results,  or  to  admit  t>f  any  extended  comparison  with  theory.  With  a 
view  to  arrive  at  more  correct  conclusions,  the  author  begins  his  in- 
quiry by  endeavouring  to  determine  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
forms  of  the  cotidai  lines,  as  deduced  from  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
motions  of  water  :  and  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  examine  what  are 
their  real  forms,  as  shown  by  the  comparison  of  all  the  tide  observa- 
tions which  we  at  present  possess. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  five  sections.     In  the  first  the  author 
treats  of  cotidai  lines  as  deduced  theoretically  from  the  known  laws 
of  the  motion  of  fluids.    On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  is  covered  with  water,  the  cotidai  lines  would  coincide  with 
the  meridians,  and  would  revolve  round  the  earth  from  east  to  west 
in  something  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  velocity  of  nearly 
1000  miles  an  hour  at  the  equator.     The  form  and  the  regularity  of 
these  lines  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  interposition  of  land 
in  different  parts   of  this  ocean,  whether  in  detached  islands,  or 
groups  of  islands,  or  large  continent:*,  occupying  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surface.    In  these  cases  the  primary  wave  will  be  broken, 
deflected  and  variously  modified,  so  us  to  give  rise  to  secondary  or 
derivative  tides,  sometimes  separating  into  branches,  and  producing 
points  of  divergence  ;  sometimes  uniting  ut  various  places,  or  points 
of  convergence ;  and  at  otiier  times  producing,  by  more  complex 
combinations,  various  phenomena  of  interference,  and  other  appa- 
rently anomalous  results.     Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  tide- 
waves  that  actually  proceed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  :  and 
the  modifications  in  their  course  and  velocity  are  still  more  per- 
ceptible in  bays,  gulfs,  and  narrower  channels  and  inlets  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  in  their  progress  along  rivers.    The  author  traces  in  detail 
the  etfectH  which  these  different  circumstances  may  be  expected  to 
produce.    He  adverts  to  :in  importixnt  distinction  w\\\cV\ Uas  (iei^^ti>\\ 
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been  \wt  xighl  of,  between  the  progrcMive  motion  of  the  tide-wate 
iincl  the  actual  horizontal  motion  of  the  water,  or  tide-current ;  no- 
tions which  do  not  bear  any  constant  relation  to  one  another.  Hence 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  does  not  invariably  indicate 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water. 

In  the  second  section  he  examines  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
Inaccuracy  in  making  observations  on  the  tides ;  the  first  of  which  is 
dependent  on  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  of  the  occasions! 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  times  of  high  and  of  slack  water; 
the  former  referring  to  the  moment  of  greatest  elevation,  the  latter 
to  that  when  the  direction  of  the  current  changes.  The  other  cauMs 
of  error  are  derived  from  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  the  day  in  the  moon's  angular  distance  from  the  sun  ;  from  the 
half-monthly  inequality  in  the  establishment,  arising  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon  during  each  lunation ;  and  from  the 
necessity  that  exists  of  making  a  correction  for  what  may  be  termed 
the  agt  of  the  tide ;  that  is,  the  interval  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the  wave  and  the  time  of  its  actiuil 
arrival  at  the  phice  of  observation. 

The  third  section,  which  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  paper,  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  statement  and  discussion  of  tlie  tide  observations  now 
extant,  and  which  the  author  has,  with  great  industry,  collected  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  both  of  published  accounts,  and  of  manuscript 
documents  preserved  in  the  Admiralty.  Commencing  with  the  tide- 
waves,  first  of  the  eastern  and  then  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  At- 
lantic, he  follows  them  to  the  Northern  sea,  and  to  the  different  coasts 
of  the  British  island:*,  and  of  the  German  Ocean.  He  passes  next  to 
the  examination  of  those  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  at  Cape  Horn  and 
the  adjacent  coasts  ;  thence  tracing  them,  as  Car  as  the  present  im. 
perfeiH  data  will  allow,  along  the  ¥restem  shores  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, to  the  central  parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  their  progress  across 
the  AuNtralian  and  Indian  Oceans.  He  likewise  examines  the  con- 
dition of  the  tides  in  rivers,  as  to  the  magnitude  and  velocity  of  the 
undulations,  the  occasional  production  of  a  high  and  abrupt  wave,  or 
borr,  and  as  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  stream  of  the  river  upon 
the  difiVient  periods  ol  elevation  or  depression  of  the  water. 

The  fourth  section  contains  general  remarks  on  the  course  of  the 
tides,  suggested  by  the  preceding  review  of  the  phenomena  they  pre- 
sent ;  on  the  velocity  of  the  tide-wave ;  on  the  form  of  the  cotidal 
lines ;  on  the  currents  which  attend  the  tides  ;  on  the  production  of 
revolving  currents;  on  the  magnitude  of  tides;  and  on  the  constancy 
of  the  cotidal  lines.  He  adverts  also  to  some  peculiarities  resulting 
from  interference,  such  as  the  difierences  of  the  two  diurnal  tides,  and 
occasionally  the  occurrt  nee  of  single  day  tides. 

In  the  concluding  seiiion  the  author  offers  various  suggestions  re- 
specting the  most  eligible  mode  of  making  observations  on  tlie  tides, 
and  of  correctly  reducing  them  when  made. 
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Report,  drawn  op  by  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Eaq.  M.A.,  F.R.S^ 
on  Mr.  Faraday's  paper,  entitled  "  Experimental  Researches  in 
Electricity:— 'niird  Series.*' 

Report, 

§  VII.  Identihf  of  EleciricUiei  from  different  Sourcee. 

I  VIII.  Relation^  hff  measure,  (^Common  and  Voltaic  ElectridHfJ" 

In  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  electricities  derived  from  different 
sources,  the  author  in  this  communication,  after  viewing  the  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  electricity,  shows,  that  although  some  effects  are 
most  readily  derived  from  a  particular  source,  yet  none  ore  peculiar 
to  such  source.  The  principal  points  in  which  ordinary  and  voltaic 
electricity  have  been  considered  to  differ,  are  the  inefficiency  of  ordi- 
nary electricity  to  produce  chemical  decomposition,  or  to  affect  a 
magnetic  needle  like  voltaic  electricity.  The  experiments  of  Wollas* 
ton  were  made  early  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  chemical  de- 
composition, before  the  general  law  of  the  transfer  of  the  elements  to 
the  poles  ot  the  battery  had  been  indicated  ;  yet  his  4  th  experiment, 
in  which  electricity  from  the  machine  was  passed  through  a  Molution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  his  5th,  where  it  was  passed  through  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate,  have  the  true  characteristic  of  decom- 
position by  voltaic  electricity :  and  it  is  surprising  that  those  who 
advocate  a  distinction  between  these  electricities  should  have  ven- 
tured to  overlook  these  experiments,  when  they  bring  forward  the 
experiment  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  as  deficient  in  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  transfer  of  the  elements  *.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, induced  Mr.  Faraday  not  merely  to  repeat  Wollaston's  4th  ex* 
periment,  which  he  did  with  complete  success,  but  to  adopt  different 
arrangements  3  and  by  these,  with  ordinary  electricity,  he  obtained, 
in  various  instances,  chemical  decompositions  having  all  the  charac- 
ters of  decomposition  by  voltaic  electricity.  Whatever  doubt,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  thrown  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  has  en- 
tirely removed  it. 

The  author  has  also  removed  the  doubts  which  it  appears  had  been 
entertained  respecting  the  conclusion  of  M.Colladon,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  his  experiments  in  the  hands  of  others.  By  a  parti, 
cular  arrangement  connected  with  the  glass  inclosing  the  galvanome- 
ter, and  by  retarding  the  passage  of  the  electricity  through  its  wires, 
by  means  similar  to  those  by  which  gunpowder  is  roost  successfully 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1832,  p.  282,  note. 
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exploded  by  an  electric  discharge  *,  which  he  also  employed  to  effect 
chemical  decomposition,  Mr.  Faraday  succeeded  in  causing  the  needle 
to  deviate,  both  bv  the  discharge  of  a  battery,  and  by  electricity  pan- 
ing  directly  from  the  conductor  of  the  machine.  In  justice  to  M.  Col- 
ladon,  we  roust  remark,  that  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  expe- 
riments affords  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  bis 
conclusions  :  the  details  are  cmr,  and  the  numerous  results  unequi- 
vocal f.  We  may  also  notice,  that,  in  the  same  memoir,  M.  CoUa- 
don  gives  an  account  of  some  very  interesting  experiments^  made  with 
a  simiUr  arrangement,  on  the  magnetical  effects  of  atmosphericsl 
electricity,  by  which  its  power  of  causing  deviations  of  the  needle  is 
satisfisctorilv  established. 

Mr.  Faraday,  in  the  comparison  which  he  makes  between  the  effects 
produced  by  ordinary  and  by  voltaic  electricity,  shows  that  the  follow- 
ing, though  differing  in  deme,  are  common  to  both,  vix.  attraction 
and  repuUion,  evolution  of  heat,  magnetism,  chemical  decomposition, 
physiological  ^nomena,  the  spark.  To  these  proofs  of  the  identity 
of  the  electricities  from  these  sources  may  be  added,  that  batteries 
have  been  charged  from  the  voltiic  pile,  and  that  the  shock  from  s 
battery  so  charged  could  not  be  distingunhed  from  that  of  the  same 
battery  charged  to  the  same  extent  from  the  conductor  of  a  machine  |. 
We  consider  that  this  alone  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  electricities,  although  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  Van 
Marum  that  it  is  conclusive. 

The  e6[iects  hitherto  obtained  from  magneto-electricity,  the  author 
considers  to  be,  evolution  of  heat,  magnetism,  physiological  pheno- 
mena, the  spark.  He  has  not  himself  efi^ted  chemical  decomposition 
by  means  of  it ;  and  he  considers  that  the  effects  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  others  do  not  show  true  polar  decomposition,  but  are  similar 
to  those  obtained  by  WoUaston  in  the  decomposition  of  water. 

That  magnetism  and  physiological  phenomena  are  the  only  effects 
which  have  yet  been  obtained  by  means  of  thermo-electricity,  the 
author  attributes  to  its  low  degree  of  intensity. 

Mr.  Faraday  considers  that  the  identity  of  the  electricity  of  the 
torpedo  with  common  and  voltaic  electricity  is  satisfrurtorily  esta- 
blished, although  some  effects,  attraction  and  repulsion,  due  to  a  state 
of  tension,  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  spark,  have  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained :  and  in  this  we  fully  concur. 

The  general  conclusion  which  the  author  draws  from  the  collection 
of  (acts  which  he  brings  forward,  is,  that  "  electricity,  whatever  may 
be  its  source,  is  identical  in  its  nature  ;**  and  he  attributes  the  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  to  which  the  phenomena,  when  originating  in 
different  sources,  are  observed,  to  the  variable  circumstances  of  quan- 
tity and  intensity,  l^his  manner  of  accounting  for  the  difference  in 
the  phenomena  due  to  voltaic  and  to  common  electricity  was  adopted 
very  early  in  the  inquiry,  common  electricity  being  considered  as  ex- 

*  For  this  method  of  ignition  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Sturgeon. 
Phil.  Mag.  1826. 

t  Annates  de  Chimie,  18^,  torn.  xxxiiL  p.  6:^. 
;  Annates  de  Chimie,  1802,  toni.  xl.  p.  2b9. 


ceeding  in  intensityy  but  deOcient  in  quantity.  We  howe? er  thinks 
that  it  fponld  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  to  state^ 
that  as  tome  eflRecta  require  continuous  action,  they  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  ordinary  electricity  by  rendering  the  quantity  accumu- 
lated on  a  given  surface  (which  quantity  is  a  measure  of  the  inten- 
sity,) available  as  a  source  of  such  action. 

Although  we  agree  with  the  author  in  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws  respecting  the  identity  of  electricities,  yet  there  is  one  point, 
the  mode  of  their  conduction,  in  which  they  have  been  said  to  differ, 
on  which  we  wish  that  he  had  made  some  remarks.  The  current 
of  voltaic  electricity  runs  through  the  mass  of  the  conducting  wire, 
and  its  intensity  is  diminished  by  increasing  the  length  of  that  wire ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  magneto*electric  currents ;  but  common 
electricity,  in  a  state  of  tension,  resides  at  or  near  the  surface  of  a 
body,  and  has  been  considered  to  be  so  conducted  * ;  and  the  shock 
has  been  found  not  to  be  diminished  by  the  length  of  the  wire  through 
which  it  takes  place.  We  would  however  a^k,  whether  it  Is  not  a 
gratuitous  assumption  to  state  chat  electricity  ih  conducted  on  the 
surfiice,  because  it  exists  there  in  a  state  of  tension  ?  That  it  exists 
near  the  surface  when  in  a  state  of  tension,  is  due  to  the  repulsive 
force  which  its  particles  exert  upon  each  other ;  and  when  they  are 
relieved  from  tension,  will  not  the  same  repulsive  force  spread  them 
through  the  mass  of  the  conducting  body  ?  With  regard  to  the  shock 
from  a  battery  not  being  diminished  by  the  length  of  the  wire  through 
which  it  takes  place,  does  it  not  arise  from  the  same  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  a  given  surface  being  passed,  when  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored, between  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  battery,  whatever  may 
be  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire  ?  We  regret  that  the  author's 
attention  was  not  drawn  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  for  we  feel  as- 
sured, that  had  it  been  so,  he  would  have  met  the  objections  which  on 
this  ground  have  been  urged  against  the  identity  of  the  electricities. 
Possibly  he  was  so  fiilly  convinced  of  the  futility  of  these  objections, 
that  he  considered  it  unnecessary  to  notice  them. 

The  second  section  of  this  paper  details  experiments  for  deter** 
mining  the  relation,  by  measure,  of  common  and  voltaic  electricity. 

The  author  first  determines  that  the  magnetical  effect  of  a  given 
quantity  of  common  electricity  from  a  battery  is  independent  of  the 
surface  over  which  it  is  spread ;  and  next,  that  this  effect  is  propor- 
tional to  the  absolute  quantity  of  electricity.  The  measures  by  the 
galvanometer  are  not  professedly  very  accurate  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  experiments  more  accurate  in  this  respect,  and  more  va- 
ried with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  electricity,  would  confirm  these 
conclusions.  Determining,  then,  the  quantity  of  voltaic  electricity 
which  in  a  given  time  will  produce  the  same  deflection  of  the  needle 
as  a  given  quantity  of  common  electricity  discharged  from  :i  battery, 
he  shows  that  voltaic  electricity  of  the  same  intensity  will  also,  in 
that  time,  produce  the  same  degree  of  chemical  decomposition  which 
that  quantity  of  common  electricity  will  when  passed  from  the  con- 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1832,  p.  280. 
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ductor.  Although  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  thiJt  manner  of 
comparing  the  effects,  because  we  consider  that  time  enters  very  dif- 
ferently as  an  clement  in  the  several  cases,  yet  we  are  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  experiments,  and  think  that  they  strongly  confirm  the 
author's  conclusions  as  to  the  identity  of  electricities  from  different 
sources. 

This  series  of  experimental  researches  in  electricity,  we  consider, 
makes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Mr.  Faraday's  former  ones ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  publication  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society. 

S.  H.  Chbistib. 

14th  March  1833. 


May  9,  1833. 
WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  M J).,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Anatomical  and  Optical  Struc- 
ture of  the  Crystalline  Lenses  of  Animals,  particularly  that  of  the  Cod.** 
By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  V.P.R.S.Ed. 

The  author  was  led,  by  the  observations  he  had  made  of  some  very 
singular  phenomena  in  the  crystalline  lenses  of  fishes  and  quadnipech 
when  exposed  to  polarized  light,  to  examine  their  minute  anatomical 
structure,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  had  any  relation  to  these 
optical  appearances.     He  found  that  the  crystalline  lens  of  a  cod  has 
the  form  of  a  prolate  spheroid,  of  which  the  axis  coincides  with  that 
of  vision.  Its  body  is  inclosed  in  an  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent 
capsule,  within  which  it  flouts  without  having  any  apparent  connexion 
with  that  capsule,  and  consists  of  a  hard  nucleus  surrounded  by  softer 
matter.  The  nucleus  is  composed  of  regular  transparent  laminae  of  equal 
thickness,  with  perfectly  smooth  surfaces,  presenting  the  iridescent 
appearance  peculiar  to  grooved  surfaces,  and  exhibited  by  mother- 
of-pearl.  These  apparent  grooves  have  the  direction  of  meridian  lines 
converging  from  the  equator,  where  their  breadth  is  greatest,  to  the 
two  poles,  and  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  component  fibres  of 
the  laminse.    The  author  was  enabled  to  trace  the  course  of  these 
fibres  *to  their  termination  very  satisfactorily,  when  the  fibres  them- 
selves could  not  be  rendered  visible  by  the  best  microscopes,  by  means 
of  the  reflected  prismatic  images  of  a  luminous  object,  produced  by 
interference.     This  method  furnished  also  an  accurate  mode  of  de- 
termining the  diameter  of  the  fibres  at  any  point  of  the  spheroid.  The 
uniform  distribution  of  the  light  refracted  through  the  lamina,  as  well 
as  the  distinctness  of  the  reflected  images,  prove  that  these  fibres  are 
not  cylindrical,  but  perfectly  flat,  and  gradually  tapering  in  breadth 
from  the  eouator  to  the  poles  of  the  lens.    The  thickness  of  each  fibre 
is  at  least  five  time^  less  than  its  breadth,  which,  in  the  most  external 
layer  of  the  equator,  is  about  the  5500th  part  of  an  inch. 

The  observation  of  another  optical  phenomenon  apparent  on  look- 
ing at  a  bright  light  through  a  thin  lamina  of  the  lens  ol  a  cod,  namely; 
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that  of  two  feint  and  broad  prismatic  images,  situated  in  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  that  which  joins  the  common  coloured  images,  led  the 
author  to  the  further  discovery  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres  are 
united  laterally  to  each  other,  so  as  to  resist  separation,  and  form  a 
continuous  spherical  surface.  By  viewing  a  well -prepared  lamina  with 
a  microscope  of  high  magnifying  power,  he  observed  that  the  fibres 
are  united  by  a  series  of  teeth,  locking  into  one  another,  exactly  like 
those  of  rack -work.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  each  tooth  are  about 
the  fifth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  fibre  itself,  and  all  the  adjacent  sur- 
faces are  in  perfect  optical  contact.  This  denticulated  structure  exists 
in  the  lenses  of  every  fish  which  the  author  examined.  In  that  of  the 
cod,  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  fibre  was  found  to  be  12,500 ;  and 
since  the  number  of  fibres  in  the  whole  lens  is  5^000,0009  the  total 
number  of  teeth  amount  to  62,500,000,000. 

The  same  structure  obtains  universally,  as  far  as  the  author  has 
examined  it,  in  the  lenses  of  birds  ;  but  he  has  never  met  with  it  in 
any  of  the  Mammalia,  not  even  in  the  Cetacea.  It  was  found  in  two 
species  of  lizards,  and  in  the  Ornithorhynchus. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  paper  the  author  enters  into  some 
details  as  to  the  doubly-refracting  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  cod  and  of  other  animals,  in  which  several  curious  varieties  are 
observable  with  regard  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  strata  giving 
positive  or  negative  double  refractions.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
subject  he  was  led  to  the  observation  of  a  series  of  very  curious  phe- 
nomena, which  he  announces  as  the  subject  of  a  future  communica- 
tion to  the  Royal  Society. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled, ''  On  the  present  Situation  of  the 
Magnetic  Lines  of  Equal  Variation,  and  their  Changes  on  the  Ter- 
restrial Surface.*'     By  Peter  Barlow,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  has  undertaken  the  task  of  collecting  and  arranging 
all  the  authentic  information  respecting  magnetic  variation  which 
has  been  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  several  recent  voyages  and 
journeys  of  discovery.  The  inconvenience  from  the  distortion  and 
interruptions  of  the  lines  of  equal  variation  laid  down  on  maps  or 
charts,  induced  him  to  trace  them  on  a  globe,  where  they  can,  of 
course,  be  exhibited  in  their  natural  situation,  and  in  regular  conti- 
nuity :  and  he  has  been  careful  to  mark  only  such  as  are  deduced 
from  actual  observation.  The  examination  of  the  lines  thus  laid  down 
shows  them  to  be  dependent  on  definite  and  general  laws,  and  not 
on  local  influences ;  their  inflexions  and  curvatures  presenting  systems 
of  great  regularity,  and  being  exempt  from  those  abrupt  and  angular 
configurations  which  such  local  disturbances  might  be  expected  to 
produce  :  neither  do  they  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  the  action  of  a  certain  definite  plurality  of  magnetic  poles. 

The  author  next  offers  some  observations  on  the  progressive  changes 
which  these  lines  undergo  in  their  places  and  configurations,  and 
shows  their  agreement  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  revolution  of  the  mag- 
netic poles  for  each  place  round  the  poles  of  the  earth  ;  each  respec- 
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tivc  place  baring  its  own  particular  pole,  the  revoWing  motion  of 
which  is  regulated  by  some  general  but  hitherto  unknown  law. 


May  16»  1833. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G^ 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  Note  on  a  Paper  by  Dr.  John  Davy, 
entitled,  *  Notice  on  the  Remains  of  the  recent  Volcano  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.* '*  By  Charles  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

From  the  circumstance  that  azotic  gas  is  frequently  evolved  from 
thermal  springs,  the  author  infers  that  this  phenomenon  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  volcanic  action  ;  and  this  he  considers  to  be  the 
case  in  the  instance  observed  by  Dr.  Davy,  although  referred  by  him 
to  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  air  during  putrefactive  processes 
going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Daubeny  oflfers  objections  to 
the  theory  of  that  gas  rising  to  the  surface  in  consequence  of  the  high 
temperature  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  He  conceives  that  the 
air  which  Dr.  Davy  examined  cannot  have  been  derived  from  sea- 
water,  but  must  have  originated  from  the  atmosphere  itself,  with 
which  the  volcano  communicated.  The  author  is  disposed  to  attach 
great  importance  to  the  accurate  examination  ^f  the  gases  given  out 
by  warm  springs,  and  recommends  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 

A  paper  was  also  read»  entitled,  '*  Experimental  Researches  on 
Atomic  Weights.'*  By  Edward  Turner,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Lond.  and  Eklinb., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  London. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  Essay,  by  the  same  author,  on 
the  Composition  of  the  Chloride  of  Barium,  which  was  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829.  Having  shown  that  the 
atomic  weights  current  among  British  chemists,  though  in  some  in- 
stances correct,  or  tolerably  approximative,  have,  as  a  whole,  been 
adopted  on  insufficient  evidence,  he  proceeds,  in  this  paper,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  experiments  he  has  made  to  ascertain  the  equivalent 
numbers  for  lead,  chlorine,  silver, barium,  and  nitrogen.  Finding,  with 
reference  to  lead,  that  the  method  adopted  by  Berzelius  did  not  afford 
uniform  results,  he  endeavoured  to  ancertain  the  quantity  of  subsul- 
phate  of  lead  which  given  weights  of  metallic  lead  and  the  protoxide 
of  that  metal  respectively  produce.  He  details  the  mode  he  employed 
for  the  conversion  of  metallic  lead  into  the  subsulphate  by  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
the  precautions  he  adopted  to  avoid  loss.  The  mean  of  three  expe- 
riments gave  146'375  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead  for  100  grains  of 
metallic  lead.  By  the  mean  of  four  experiments,  Berzelius  had  ob- 
tained, instead  of  the  former  number,  146*419.  Dr.  Turner  adopts 
the  mean  of  the  whole,  namely,  14G'41.  By  prosecuting  this  inquiry, 
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kt  finds  the  sulplmto  to  ammi  of  73^75  of  protoiide  of  lead,  and 
26'425  of  mlpliaric  add  |  and  that  the  fermer  coodiiiM  5-274  of 
oijgen*  Aocoiding  to  thcae  fmdta,  the  cqiundeiit  nmnber  for  kttd 
b  103-6. 

B^  esMrimenta  wMi  the  chloride  of  lead,  which  gate  tetj  oaiibnii 
nmm.  Dr.  IVmicr  obtdaed  an  eqoivalent  number  for  chlorine,  doadr 
agreeing  with  that  calcolated  frooi  the  analjsia  of  chlorate  of  potaab 
in  the  eiperioenta  of  Bemetiaa,  namely,  35*45,  but  totnllj  moon- 
aialent  with  the  atomic  weight  aiiigned  to  it  by  British  chemirta.  The 
aecnney  of  tUa  rcaok  was  further  confirmed  ^rncarehl  compaiatlfe 
anabais  of  the  binoxide  and  bichloride  of  mercnry. 

The  anthor  next  endeanmred  to  determine  the  eqnifalent  number 
far  aiker,  by  the  analytiB  of  ttt  oside  and  sulphaet,  hot  could  not 
arrive  nt  anr  precision  m  Us  results.  Hie  equiralent  number  for 
barinm  m^  oe  cateuhtirf  from  his  analysk  of  the  chloride  already 
pnbHahfd  u  the  paper  before  alluded  to.  Hb  inrestigation  of  the 
eyrifuient  of  nitrogen  wasattemptedbymeana  of  the  analysis  of  the 
Mtntea  of  sihcr,  of  lead,  and  of  barrta;  the  mean  result  of  which 
cifua  U'Ifiy  apeebg  tery  neariy  with  that  assigned  by  Bendhis. 
His  ittfestigntmn  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  is  not  yet  com- 
pieledi  but  he  detaib  seferal  prerious steps  in  this  inquiry,  which  he 
mlends  to  prosecute  on  m  future  occasion.  He  estimates  the  equira- 
Isnt  of  meivury  at  202 ;  m  number  which  be  considers  as  a  dose  ap- 
pmimation. 

^  He  eondudes  by  larions  remarin  on  the  mconsistency  with  expe* 
riment,  wlndi  is  apparent  in  many  of  the  numbers  adopted  as  chemical 
cquivalenta  by  British  chemists;  and  on  the  inaccuracy  of  those  num- 
bers which  have  been  employed  as  elements  in  calculating  the  equi- 
iralents  of  nearly  all  the  other  elementary  substances.  The  author 
thinks  that  Dr.  Proot*s  h^thesis,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  that 
all  niomic  weiglits  are  sunple  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  can  no 
lonser  be  maintained,  and  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  most  exact 
anJytical  researches. 


May  23,  1833. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  fCO., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled, ''  Observations  of  the  Comet  of  Encke, 
nwde  in  June  1832."  By  Thomas  Henderson,  Esq.,  His  Majesty's 
Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Communicated,  by  Com- 
mand of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  by  Captain  Beau- 
fort, R.N.,  F.R.S.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

Most  of  the  observations  recorded  in  this  paper  were  made  by  a 
drcular  micrometer  constructed  by  Simms,  and  applied  to  an  achro- 
matic telescope  of  DoUond's,  45  inches  in  focal  length,  and  3*5  inches 
aperture,  fomished  with  a  portable  equatorial  stand,  capable  of  being 
adjusted  to  any  latitude,  llie  magnifying  power  was  about  30,  and 
the  radius  of  the  ring  was  an  arc  of  1015  seconds.  In  other  observa* 


lioos*  a  transit  instrument  by  Dollood  was  used,  which  was  JO  feet 
in  focal  length,  and  4*75  inches  aperture.  For  obsenring  the  comet, 
an  eye-glass  magnifying  86  times  was  employed. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  ^On  the  supposed  Powers  of  Suc- 
tion of  the  Common  Leech.**  By  TbonuM  Andrew  Knight»  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

From  obsenring  the  feebleness  of  the  muscular  force  exhibited  by 
the  leech  in  its  progressive  movements  through  the  water,  the  author 
was  led  to  doubt  its  possessing  the  powers  of  suction  that  are  so  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  iL  A  fiict  which  came  under  his  notice  above 
sixty  years  ago»  of  considerable  loss  of  blood  from  the  leg  following 
the  bite  of  a  vigorous  leech,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  the  animal 
might  become  filled  with  blood  simply  by  the  injection  of  its  body,  in 
consequence  of  the  impetus  with  which  the  blood  is  made  to  flow  into 
it  from  the  part  bitten  ; — an  impetus  which  he  imagines  mav  be  oc- 
casioned bj  the  introduction  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  venom,  be  con- 
siders the  uritation  which  often  accompanies  the  bite  of  a  leech  as 
corroborating  this  hypothesis  :  he  admits,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
mation excited  by  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  a  wasp  is  attended  with  effects 
of  a  totally  opposite  kind ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  blood,  instead  of 
having  a  tendency  to  flow,  stagnates  around  the  point  where  the 
poison  has  been  instiUed. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "  Experimental  Researches  in 
Electricity.— Fourth  Series.**  By  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  D.CX., 
F.R.S.,  FuUerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  author,  while  prosecuting  his  researches  on  electro-chemical 
decomposition,  observed  some  phenomena  which  appeared  to  be  refer- 
able to  a  general  law  of  electric  conduction  not  hitherto  recognised. 
He  found  that  an  electric  current  from  a  voltaic  battery,  which  is 
readily  conducted  by  water,  did  not  pass  through  ice :  even  the 
thinnest  film  of  ice,  interposed  in  the  circuit,  was  sufficient  to  inter- 
cept all  electric  influence  of  such  low  intensities  as  that  produced  by 
the  voltaic  apparatus,  although  it  allows  of  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity ot  such  high  intensity  as  that  excited  by  the  common  electrical 
machine.  The  author  ascertained  that  a  great  number  of  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  do  not  conduct  the 
electric  current  from  the  volUiic  battery  until  they  are  liquefied. 
Among  these  are  potassa,  protoxide  of  lead,  glass  of  antimony,  and 
oxide  of  bismuth  -,  various  chlorides,  iodides,  and  sulphurets ;  and 
also  many  of  the  ordinary  neutral  salts  with  alkaline  bases.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  bodies  subjected  to  this  law  are  decomposable  by 
electricity  j  and  their  decomposition  can  be  effected  only  when  they 
are  in  a  fluid  state,  and  while  they  are  conductors  of  electricity.  The 
author  inquires  how  far  these  two  properties  are  connected  together, 
or  dependent  the  one  upon  the  other  3  but  finds  that  several  excep- 
tions occur  to  any  general  proposition  that  he  attempted  to  establish 
on  this  subject. 
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The  general  condusioiM  to  which  he  is  led  from  the  ex|:H'riments 
detailed  in  this  paper  are  the  following  : — First,  that  all  bodies  con- 
duct electricity  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  very  different  degreen; — 
Secondly,  that  in  some  the  conducting  power  is  powerfully  increased 
by  heat,  in  others  diminbhed,  and  this  without  any  difference  that 
has  yet  been  discovered,  either  in  the  general  nature  of  the  substance, 
or  of  the  influence  of  electricity  upon  it ; — Tliirdly,  that  there  is  a 
numerous  class  of  bodies  which,  when  solid,  insulate  electricity,  and, 
when  fluid,  conduct  it  freely,  and  are  decomposed  by  it ;  yet  that 
there  are  many  fluid  bodies  which  do  not  sensibly  conduct  electricity 
of  low  intensity ;  and  some  that  conduct  it,  and  are  not  decomposed  -, 
-»and«  Lastly,  that  fluidity  is  not  essential  to  decomposition.  Sul- 
phuret  of  silver  is  the  only  body  yet  known  to  be  capable  of  insu- 
lating a  voltaic  current  when  solid,  and  of  conducting  it,  without  de- 
composition, when  fluid.  No  distinction  can  as  yet  be  drawn  between 
the  conducting  powers  of  bodies  supposed  to  be  elementary  and  those 
known  to  be  compounds. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  Whitsun-week  to  the  6th  of  June. 


June  6,  1833. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  John  Lihou,  R  N.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Desfontaines,  of  Paris  ;  Professor  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi,  of 
Konigsberg  }  Baron  von  Lindenau,  of  Gotha  ;  Professor  Meckel.,  of 
Halle;  and  M.  G.  de  Pont^oulant,  of  Paris,  were  elected  Foreign 
Members  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  a  Second  Series  of 
Experiments  on  the  Resistance  of  Fluids  to  Bodies  passing  through 
them.**     By  James  Walker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Civil  Engineer. 

The  author,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  in  the  year  1827)  and 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  gave  an  account  of  some 
experiments  showing  that  the  resistance  of  fluidft  increases  in  a  ratio 
considerably  higher  than  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  that  the  ab- 
solute resistance  is  smaller  than  bad  been  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  French  Academy.  In  the  present  communication  he 
states  the  results  of  his  further  inquiries  on  this  subject.  His  expe- 
riments were  made  at  the  East  India  Docks,  on  a  boat  twenty-three 
feet  long  and  six  wide,  with  the  stem  and  stern  nearly  vertical ;  one 
end  being  terminated  by  an  angle  of  42°,  and  the  other  of  72° ;  and 
the  resistance  to  the  boat's  motion  being  measured  by  a  dynamome- 
ter. The  results  are  given  in  tables  :  and  it  appears  from  them,  that 
in  light  vessels  sharpness  is  more  important  in  the  bow  than  in  the 
stern  ;  but  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  vessels  carrying  heavy  car- 
goes. From  another  series  ot  experiments  the  author  infers  that  the 
resistance  to  a  flat  surface  dues  not  cxtccd  r251b.  lor  each  square 
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foot,  at  a  speed  of  one  mile  per  hour ;  iocreasing,  for  greater  Teb- 
citie^,  in  a  ratio  considerably  higher  than  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
The  author  concludes  with  some  obeerrations  on  the  resiults  latdj 
obtained  in  Scotland,  where  great  velocities  were  given  to  boats 
moving  on  canals,  without  a  proportional  increase  of  resistance. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Researches  on  the  Aneniaten, 
Phosphates,  and  Modifications  of  Phosphoric  Acid/*  by  Thomas  Ctra- 
ham,  Eiiq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Andersonian 
Institution  of  Glasgow;  communicated  by  £dward  Turner,  M.D., 
F.R.S. — was  commenced. 


June  13,  1833. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Graham's  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  tendency  of  the  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  to  form  subses- 
quisalts  with  the  oxides  of  silver  and  lead  is  well  known  ;  correspond- 
ing salts  with  alkaline  bases  also  exist.  The  author  describes  the  me- 
thod of  forming  the  subarseniate  and  subphosphate  of  soda,  and  their 
properties ;  and  shows  that  they  are  subsesquisaltM,  containing  one 
proportion  and  a  half  of  base  to  one  of  acid.  They  are  the  only  known 
soluble  salts  of  that  constitution ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  acid 
of  the  subphosphate  of  soda  is  not  convertible  into  pyrophosphoric 
acid  by  the  action  of  heat,  like  the  acid  of  the  common  phosphate  of 
soda.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis,  that  phosphoric  acid, 
in  contradintinction  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,  contains  an  atom  of  water, 
which  stands  in  a  basic  relation  to  the  acid,  and  which  mav  be  re- 
placed  hy  an  atom  of  any  of  the  usual  bases.  Hence  also  arises  the 
disposition  of  phosphoric  acid  to  form  subsesquisalts;  for  the  common 
phosphate,  used  a%  a  precipitant,  exchanges  its  basic  water  for  a  fixed 
base  ',  and  for  this  reason,  likewise,  phosphate  of  soda,  or  any  neutral 
phosphate,  cannot  be  made  anhydrous  without  becoming  a  pyro- 
phosphate ;  but  the  subphosphates  having  an  excess  of  base,  may  be 
anhydrous,  as  Stromeyer  observed  ;  and  indeed  they  are  not  con- 
vertible into  pyrosalts.  The  acid  furmed  by  the  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus in  air  or  oxygen,  constitutes  a  third  modification  of  phosphoric 
acid,  distinguished  by  peculiar  properties,  and  which,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  its  saturating  power,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  phosphoric  and 
pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  author  considers  as  a  polymeric  phosphoric 
acid; — a  term  lately  applied  by  Berzelius  to  bodies  of  the  same  rela- 
tive composition,  but  dift'ering  in  their  combining  proportions. 

The  author  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  water  of  combination  in  the  foregoing  subsalts ;  but  the  result 
he  obtained,  namely  .50-22  per  cent.,  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  our 
bent  data  for  atomic  weights.  It  is,  however,  pretty  nearly  compatible 
with  23  or  24  atoms  of  water,  according  to  Berzelius's  weight  of  the 
atom  of  arsenic;  and  if  the  latter  estimate  be  correct,  it  is  curious 
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that  the  sabarseniate  diflfere  from  the  neutral  araeniate,  merely  by  the 
MubstitutioD  of  an  atom  of  soda  for  an  atom  of  water ;  for  the  latter 
salt  contains  25  atoms  of  water. 

The  author's  experiments  on  the  composition  of  the  subarseniate  of 
soda, — the  results  being  reduced  to  the  hypothesis,  that  it  contains 
23  atoms  of  water, — represent  it  as  formed,  (per  cent.)  of  arsenic 
acidy  27'69 ;  soda,  22*55  ;  water,  49*75.  The  subphosphate  of  soda 
was  found  to  consist  (per  cent.)  of  subsesquiphosphate,  43*97 ;  water, 
56'03  ;  the  soda  in  the  salt  amounting  to  24*87. 

The  author  attempted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  this  salt,  by  direct  precipitation  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  could  not 
obtain  rigorously  accurate  results ;  for  the  subphosphate  of  silver  car- 
ried  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  nitrate,  which  washing  could  not 
entirely  separate.  He  likewise  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  pure 
subphosphate  and  subarseniate  of  potash. 

The  subarseniate  of  barytes  appeared^  by  a  single  experiment,  to  be 
composed,  (per  cent)  of  arsenic  acid»  32-06  ;  barytes,  67'94 :  from 
which  the  salt  would  seem  to  contain  an  excess  of  base ;  for  by  theory, 
the  subsesquiarseniate  of  barytes  should  be  composed  of,  acid,  33*4 ; 
base,  66*6. 

When  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  is  poured  into  an  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  phosphate  of  soda,  or  when  phosphate  of  lime,  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  a  gelatinous  moss  is  formed, 
which  has  been  called  the  subphosphate  of  lime  of  bones ;  the  com- 
position of  which  is  singular,  consisting,  on  the  simplest  view  that  can 
be  taken  of  it,  of  3  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  4  of  lime.  It  was 
noticed  by  Berzelius. 

The  author  thinks  the  anomalous  composition  of  this  salt  may  iu 
some  measure  be  explained  by  considering  it  as  consisting  of  1  atom 
of  the  neutral,  and  2  atoms  of  the  subsesquiphosphate.  According 
to  Berzelius,  calcined  ox-bones  are  composed  of  such  a  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  a  doubt  arises  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  view,  from  the  fact,  that  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  calcined  phosphate  of  bones  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  that 
acid  in  the  same,  previous  to  calcination. 

llie  earth  of  bones,  after  calcination  at  a  high  temperature,  con- 
tains phosphoric,  and  not  pyrophosphoric,  acid ;  the  excess  of  base 
preventing  the  transition. 

The  author's  analysis  of  subarseniate  of  lead,  formed  by  the  gradual 
addition  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  solution  of  subarseniate  of 
soda,  afforded  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic, 
deduced  by  Berzelius  from  his  analysis  of  arsenious  acid  by  sulphur. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Some  Observations  on  the  Structure 
of  Shells,  and  on  the  Economy  of  Molluscous  Animals.*'  By  John 
Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  author  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  structure  in  shells ;  the  one 
in  which  the  calcareous  matter  is  crystallized,  composing  what  Mr. 
Hatchett  has  called  the  porcellaneous  structure ;  and  the  other,  in 
which  it  is  deposited  in  grains  intermixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
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animal  matter,  constituting  the  nacreous  or  granular  $irueture.  The 
former  class  of  shells,  which  includes  mobt  of  the  turbinated  uni- 
valves, may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  crystals  are  rhombic, 
and  those  in  which  they  are  prismatic.  The  first  are  composed  of 
three  distinct  layers,  the  Inmine  of  which  are  disposed  differently  in 
the  intermediate  layer  from  what  they  are  in  the  outer  and  inner 
layers.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  each  being  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  contiguous  layer,  the  strength  of  the  shell  is 
rendered  considerably  greater  than  if  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
had  been  uniform  in  each  plate.  The  comparative  thickness  ot  the 
three  plates  varies  in  different  shells ;  but  the  central  plate  is  gene- 
rally the  thickest.  The  outer  plate  is  the  thinnest ;  and,  in  some 
shells,  is  easily  detached,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  underoeath 
it  of  a  white  film  of  less  coherent  matter.  It  ofVen  happens,  that 
when  the  animal  arrives  at  its  full  size,  it  deposits  layers  of  shell 
either  on  the  lips  or  the  columella  :  and  in  some,  as  the  Oyprcff,  an 
additional  coat,  which  is  harder,  more  compact,  and  differently  co- 
loured from  the  rest  of  the  shell,  is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the 
mantle,  and  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  shell ;  the  part,  where  the  two 
reflected  portions  of  the  mantle  meet  on  the  back  being  marked  by 
what  is  termed  the  dorsal  line. 

Resides  these  component  parts  of  turbinated  shells,  there  is  often 
deposited  on  the  sides  and  interior  part  of  their  cavities,  especially  of 
the  upper  whorls,  a  transparent  calcareous  concretion.  In  shelte  of 
which  the  spires  are  elongated  and  acute,  as  in  the  TurriielUe,  this 
deposition  entirely  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  upper  whorls;  thus  ren- 
dering solid  the  lips,  which,  from  their  small  size  and  original  thin- 
ness, would  otherwine  have  been  very  liable  to  be  broken.  In  other 
cases  the  animal,  instead  of  filling  up  this  upper  cavity,  suddenly 
withdraws  its  body  from  the  upper  whorls,  and  then  forms  a  concave 
septum,  by  which  the  vital  communication  between  the  body  and  the 
apex  of  the  shell  being  cut  off,  this  part  decays  as  a  dead  shell,  and 
gradually  falls  to  pieces. 

Shells  having  a  prismatic  crystalline  structure  are  formed  of  short 
fibres,  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  The  prisms  are 
mostly  hexagonal.  Shells  of  a  granular  structure  present  a  more 
uniform  texture ;  the  plates  of  animal  matter  they  contain  being  very 
thin,  and  closely  compacted  together.  They  have  generally  a  pearly 
or  iridescent  lustre,  arising  from  this  peculiar  conformation.  The 
particles  of  disintegrated  Placuna  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  as 
silver  in  their  water-colour  drawings.  In  many  shells  belonging  to 
this  class,  as  in  the  Oyster,  the  animal  matter,  being  more  abundant, 
produces  a  distinctly  laminated  texture. 

It  has  been  generally  believed,  and  sometimes  strenuously  main- 
tained, that  molluscous  animals  have  not  the  power  of  absorbing  the 
matter  of  their  shells  when  it  has  once  been  deposited.  The  author 
brings  forward  a  large  mass  of  evidence  in  proof  of  their  frequently 
exercising  this  power.  In  the  Cone  and  the  Olive,  all  the  septa  be- 
tween the  whorls  inclosed  in  the  body  are  very  thin  and  transparent, 
and,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  outside, 
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adjacent  to  the  apex,  are  found  to  have  lost  the  outer  and  the  middle 
layers,  the  innemiost  alone  remaining.    In  the  AuricuUe,  this  inner 
layer  also  i»  removed,  leaving  a  simple  cavity  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
shell.    The  absorption  of  the  substance  of  these  internal  portions  of 
shell  gives  more  space  for  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders 
the  shell  much  lighter,  without  any  diminution  of  its  strength ;  the 
body  being  sufficiently  protected  by  the  outer  whorl.   In  the  Murices, 
and  other  shells  having  ridges  or  spines  on  the  front  of  the  whorls, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  shell,  the  succeeding 
whorls  would  necessarily  overlap,  these  appendages  are  generally  ab- 
sorbed, to  make  way  for  the  succeeding  whorls ;  their  absorption 
being  effected  by  the  edge  of  the  mantle  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
them.    Thus  do  many  species  of  Mollusca  absorb,  at  regular  epochs 
of  their  growth,  certain  parts  of  their  shells,  which  had,  at  a  preceding 
period,  been  deposited  about  the  lip  in  the  form  of  ribs  or  teeth. 
Mollusca  have  also  the  power  of  forming  excavations  in  the  shells  of 
other  animals  of  this  class,  and  sometimes  of  other  individuals  of  the 
same  species  :  many  instances  of  these  facts  are  adduced  by  the  au- 
thor ;  among  which  one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  history  of  the  S|pt- 
raglfphuM,  which,  in  the  progress  of  its  enlargement,  absorbs  a  tubu- 
lar portion  of  shell  which  it  had  formed  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth. 
They  also  excavate  portions  of  solid  rock  in  providing  for  their  habi- 
tation.   Molluscous  animals,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  capable 
of  removing  extraneous  obstacles  which  oppose  their  progress  in  the 
formation  of  their  shell ;  in  proof  of  which,  various  examples  are  ad- 
duced of  foreign  bodies  being  inclosed  in  the  layers  of  shells.    The 
author  produces  evidence  of  the  secretion  of  the  materials  of  the  shell 
by  other  parts  than  the  mantle,  and  in  particular  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot.  The  operculum  is  in  this  way  formed,  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar  to  shell,  by  the  back  of  the  foot :  and  its  various  modifications 
of  form,  the  author  remarks,  afford  important  characters  for  the  sy- 
stematic classification  of  this  department  6f  Natural  History. 


June  20,  1833. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  MATON,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
Denman,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Stromeyer,  Foreign  Memb.  R.S.,  presented  two  speci- 
mens, one  of  the  coarse-grained,  the  other  of  the  fine-grained  variety, 
of  the  remarkable  mass  of  iron  lately  discovered  near  Magdeburg,  and 
an  account  of  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Got- 
tingen  on  the  14th  of  last  month.  This  iron  was  found,  in  several  de- 
tached lumps,  about  four  feet  below  the  mould,  by  Mr.  Kote,  who 
considered  himself  the  more  authorized  to  pronounce  it  meteoric,  as, 
in  the  chronicles  of  Magdeburg,  the  descent  of  a  fiery  meteor  is  re- 
corded as  having  happened  in  the  year  998.  Professor  Stromeyer  has 
subjected  this  iron  to  a  minute  analysis,  the  results  of  which  are  very 
interesting,  inasmuch  as,  besides  the  alloy  of  nickel  and  coW\x,  \x&>x- 
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ally  present  in  meteoric  iron,  lie  onexpectedly  fonnd  a  considefable 
portion  of  molybdenum*— a  rare  metal  on  onr  planet,  occnrring  only 
in  two  combinationny  riz.  with  tulphnr,  as  glance  moljrbdenom,  and, 
as  molybdic  add  combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  yellow  lead 
ore  of  Carinthia  and  a  €ew  other  places. 

The  following  are  the  external  characters  of  the  six  masses  dog  op, 
the  largest  of  which  was  about  fifty-seven  pounds  in  weight;  the 
others  were  considerably  smaller.  Their  shape  is  more  or  less  oval 
and  flat,  with  surfiioes  rather  oxidated,  and  here  and  there  covered 
with  an  earthy  crust.  The  larger  lumps  did  not  exhibit  any  trace  of 
scoriK ;  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  pieces,  part  of  the  metallic  mass 
had  passed  into  a  porous  slag-like  body  -,  of  which  latter  a  few  de- 
tached pieces  were  likewise  found.  This  iron  possesses  no  degree  of 
ductility ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  saw,  and  but  slightly  and  with 
difficulty  by  the  file.  Its  tenacity,  however,  is  considerable;  the 
masses  required  great  strength  to  be  broken ;  but  small  fragments 
did  not  oppose  greater  difficulty  to  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder 
than  white  cast-iron  ;  and  glass  was  but  slightly  scratehed  by  then. 
On  the  fresh  fracture,  this  iron  exhibits  upon  the  whole  a  scaly-gra- 
nular structure  ;  its  internal  lustre  is  moderately  vivid,  and  its  colour 
tin-white,  with  a  strong  cast  of  grey.  Two  varieties  of  texture  were, 
however,  observable ;  in  some  fragments  it  was  more  distinctly  scaly, 
of  a  coarser  grain  and  a  deeper  grey  colour,  united  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  tenacity.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  coarse-grained  variety 
(barom.  0*  758,  therm.  21°-5  c.)  =  7'2I82 ;  that  of  the  fine-grained 
=  7-3894. 

The  mass  contained  much  of  a  sulphuret  not  unlike  in  appearance 
to  variegated  copper  ore,  from  which  the  subsequent  analysis  proved 
it  not  to  di£Fer  in  composition,  except  that  a  trace  of  sulphuret  of  silver 
was  found  in  it.  Also  minute  portions  of  capillary  native  copper  were 
found  in  the  interior  of  some  pieces,  together  with  here  and  there 
some  translucid,  pale  yellow,  olivine-ltke  grains,  but  in  too  small 
quantities  to  admit  of  chemical  examination. 

Professor  Stromeyer  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
chemical  analysis  to  which  this  iron  was  subjected  by  him  ^  according 
to  which  100  parts  are  composed  of — 
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From  thb  it  appears^  that  though  the  Magdeburg  iron  contains  all 
the  ingredients  characteristic  of  meteoric  iron,  it  is  essentially  distinct 
from  all  others  hitherto  examined,  by  the  presence  of  molybdenum 
and  arsenic ;  by  the  smaller  and  rather  anomalous  proportion  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  which  enters  into  its  composition ;  bv  the  admixture  of  some 
capillary  copper  and  of  variegated  copper  ore,  instead  of  the  magnetic 
pyrites  found  in  some  meteoric  iron ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  presence, 
though  only  a  trace,  of  sulphuret  of  silver. 

Professor  Stromeyer  then  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances which  appear  opposed  to  the  opinion  which  assigns  a  meteoric 
origin  to  this  iron,  and  of  the  objections  against  its  being  the  product  of 
artificial  fusion ;  among  which,  one  of  the  greatest  is  itM  considerable 
alloy  of  molybdenum, — a  metal  which  has  hitherto  not  been  observed 
either  in  ores  of  iron  and  copper,  or  in  any  slags  or  other  products  of 
smelting  furnaces.  But  Dr.  Stromeyer  has  since  obtained,  from  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  a  similar  and  equally  problematical  mass  of  iron,  the 
analysis  of  which  has  furnished  nearly  the  same  results  as  that  of  the 
Magdeburg  iron,  except  that  it  contained  no  variegated  copper  ore. 
Future  observations  will  probably  throw  more  light  upon  the  nature  of 
these  enigmatical  metallic  bodies  -,  at  all  events,  the  discovery  of  mo- 
lybdenum in  them  is  so  far  of  great  interest,  as,  in  case  they  should 
ultimately  prove  to  be  artificial  products,  it  is  fair  to  conjecture  that 
that  scarce  metal  must  enter  into  combinations  still  unknown  to  the 
chemical  mineralogist,  or  occur  in  some  ores  in  a  masked  state  and 
such  small  proportions  as  to  become  (like  titanium)  apparent  only  in 
the  products  of  the  long-continued  operations  of  the  smelting  fur- 
nace. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1 .  "Observations  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nerves  of  Sensation,  il- 
lustrated by  a  case  of  Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Pair.*'  By  John  Bishop, 
Esq.    Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

The  influence  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  on  the  functions  of  sight, 
smell,  and  taste,  is  a  subject  which  has  lately  occupied  the  attention 
of  physiologists.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  living  ani- 
mals with  a  view  to  its  elucidation ;  but  these  experiments  have  never 
led  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Considerable  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  this  obscure  question  by  the  phenomena  attending  a  case  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  occurred  in  the  author's  prac- 
tice, and  of  which  he  gives  the  history  in  detail,  after  quoting  the  ac- 
count given  by  Magendie  of  his  experiments  and  speculations  respect- 
ing the  functions  of  these  nerves. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  these  observations  had  been  af- 
fected with  total  insensibility  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  head,  to- 
gether with  strabismus,  accompanied  with  double  vision  ;  but  the 
|)Owers  of  voluntary  motion  of  all  these  parts  remained  entire.  The 
globe  of  the  left  eye  was  quite  insensible  to  touch,  though  it  retained 
the  power  of  vision  unimpaired,  excepting  that  for  some  time  previous 
to  death  it  had  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  colours.  The  left 
nostril  received  no  impressions  from  the  most  irritating  stimulants^ 
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such  M  tnuff  or  ammonia ;  yet  the  tense  of  smelling  continued  un- 
impaired. The  left  nide  of  the  tongue  was  quite  insensible  to  im- 
pressions both  of  touch  and  of  taste.  On  examining  the  brain  after 
deatht  a  scirrhous  tumour  was  found  lying  on  the  inner  sarfisoe  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  extending  laterally  to  the  foramen  auditorium  inter- 
num,  and  resting  posteriorly  on  the  pons  Varolii,  which  was  slightly 
ulcerated.  I1ie  tumour  had  completely  obliterated  the  foramina  for 
the  exit  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nenres.  This  esse 
proves,  therefore,  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Magendie,  the  senses 
of  smell  and  vision  can  be  exerciaed  independently  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves ;  and  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  altogether  derived  from  that 
nerve ;  and  corroborates  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  this  part  of 
physiology. 

2.  **  On  the  Respiratory  Organs  of  the  Common  Leech  {Himdo  ojfi^ 
cwalii,  Linn.),  and  their  Connexions  with  the  Circulatory  System." 
By  George  Newport,  £sq.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  fAD., 
Sec*  R-o* 

The  stomach  of  the  leech  has  been  hitherto  described  as  a  large 
elongated  sac*  simply  divided  into  ten  compartments  by  perforated 
membranous  partitions  :  but  the  author,  by  a  more  accurate  exami- 
nation* finds  that  each  portion  of  that  organ  is  expanded  into  two 
lateral  ccca,  which  increase  both  in  size  and  in  length  as  they  are 
traced  along  the  canal  towards  the  pylorus.  The  ccca  belonging  to 
the  tenth  cavity  are  the  longest,  extending  as  far  as  the  anus,  and 
have  themselves  four  constrictions  :  the  cavity  itself  terminates  in  a 
funnel-shaped  pylorus.  When  the  posterior  end  of  the  animal  »  cut 
off,  the  cecal  portions  of  the  stomach  are  laid  open,  and  the  blood 
which  it  receives  flows  out  freely,  as  fast  as  it  is  swallowed  -,  and 
hence  the  leech,  under  these  circumstances,  continues  to  suck  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

The  respiratory  organs  consist  of  two  series  of  pulmonary  sacs,  ar- 
ranged along  the  under  side  of  the  body*  on  each  side  of  the  nervous 
cords  and  ganglia.  They  each  open  upon  the  fturfisce  of  the  body  by 
a  very  minute  but  distinctly  valvular  orifice.  The  membrane  which 
lines  them  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  cuticle,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  h^ly  vascular,  receiving  the  blood,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  aerated,  from  the  veins  of  the  system.  The  blood  is  re- 
turned  from  these  sacs  into  the  lateral  serpentine  vessels  by  vessels 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  passing  transversely,  and  forming  loops, 
which  are  situated  between  the  c«ca  of  the  stomach,  and  which  are 
studded  bv  an  immense  number  of  small  rounded  bodies  closelvcon- 
gregated  together,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  structure 
of  the  Tense  caw  of  the  cephalopodous  M ollusca.  The  purpose  an- 
swered hv  this  structure  is  inrolved  in  much  obscurity :  the  author 
offers  a  conjecture  that  they  msy  be  analogous  in  their  oflBce  to  the 
mesenteric  glands  of  the  higher  animals. 

With  a  view  to  determine  some  circumstances  relating  to  the  mode 
of  the  respiration  of  the  leech,  theauihor  made  some  experiments,  by 
confining  the  animal  in  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling.    After  some 
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time  the  leech  was  ubservcd  to  gi%'C'  out  bubblo  of  air ;  and  the  watei 
of  the  vewel,  when  tested  by  lime-water,  indicated  the  presence  of 
i-arbonic  acid. — The  paper  is  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the  struc- 
tures described. 

3.  ''  On  the  Comparative  Osteologicai  Forms  in  the  Adult  Euro- 
pean Male  and  Female  of  the  Human  Species.**  By  Walter  Adam, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

With  a  view  to  the  future  investigation  of  the  osteologicai  deve- 
lopement  of  the  human  race,  the  author  gives,  in  the  present  paper, 
the  results  of  a  great  number  of  measurements,  which  he  has  very 
carefully  made,  of  the  dimensions  of  the  different  bones  composing 
the  adult  human  skeleton.  The  male  bones  examined  were  those  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Monro  -,  the  female  bones  were  furnished  by 
Dr.  Hamilton,  llie  author  was  anxious  to  fix  on  some  one  dimen- 
sion in  the  skeleton  which  might  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  all  the 
measurements :  and  finding  that  no  bone  of  the  trunk  or  limbs  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  characters  for  that  purpose,  he  sought  for  it  in 
the  cranium ;  and  the  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  observations 
led  him  to  adopt  as  the  standard  of  measure  the  distance  between  the 
prolongations  of  the  zygomatic  ridges,  immediately  over  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  as  being  that  dimension  which  was  less  liable  to 
variation  than  any  other  of  the  human  cranium.  This  line  he  deno- 
minates the  auricular  transverse  ;  and,  adopting  a  scale  of  which  the 
unit  is  the  14th  part  of  this  line,  being  generally  about  the  third  of 
an  inch,  he  states  at  length,  in  multiples  of  this  unit,  the  dimensions, 
in  different  directions,  of  almost  every  bone  in  the  skeleton  ;  noting 
more  especially  the  differences  that  occur  in  those  of  the  two  sexes. 
Of  these  measurements,  which  are  given  in  much  detail,  and  in  many 
instances  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
abridgement.  The  conclusion  he  deduces  from  his  inquiry  is,  that 
every  bone  in  the  body  exhibits  certain  modifications,  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  individual. 

4.  "  Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Combinations  of 
("arbonic  Acid  and  Ammonia.*'    By  .John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  was  led  to  the  investigations  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count in  the  present  paper,  by  finding  in  the  note-books  of  his  brother, 
the  late  Sir  H.  Davy,  some  memoranda  of  experiments  which  he  had 
made  on  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  more  especially  on  the  carbonates. 
The  first  part  of  the  paper  relates  to  the  direct  combination  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia,  by  which  a  salt  is  formed  possessing;  singii- 
larly  alkaline  properties.  ^Flie  second  is  on  the  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia^  a  term  which  Mr.  Richard  Phillips  has  applied  to  that  salt 
of  ammonia  whicli  is  commonly  called  the  subcarbonate,  and  which  is 
ubtiiined  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  by  means  of  heat.  This  the  author  concludes,  from  his 
r\|)crimenti«,  to  be  com|X)sed  of  one  |)ro|)ortion  ammonia,  one  and 
a  half  of  airbonic  acid,  and  one  of  water.  He  then  enters  into  a 
•  omparativc  review  of  the  analyses  of  this  salt  by  other  chcmistij,  and 
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f^ivcs  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  determine  its 
solubility  at  different  temperatures.  He  next  proceeds  to  consider 
the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  he  finds  to  consist  of  one  propor- 
tion of  ammonia,  two  of  carbonic  acid,  and  two  of  water.  He  coo« 
eludes  by  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  solid  sesquicar- 
bonate  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  which  he  renews  the  a* 
poriments  and  inferences  which  Sir  H.  Da?y  has  recorded  in  his  ma- 
nuscript notes. 

5.  <<  On  the  Influence  of  Colour  on  Heat  and  Odours.*'  By  James 
Stark,  M.D.»  of  Edinburgh.  Communicated  bv  Sir  David  Brewster, 
K.H..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  V.P.R.S.  Ed. 

T\\e  author  observes,  that  the  only  experiments  on  record  rebtiog 
to  the  modifying  effect  of  different  colours  on  the  absorption  of  heat 
from  solar  light,  are  those  of  Franklin  and  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  In  order 
to  investigate  this  subject,  tlie  author  employed  pieces  of  wool,  ftilk, 
and  cotton,  which  were  wrapped  round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
placed  in  a  glass  tube :  the  tube  was  then  plunged  into  boiling  water, 
and  the  time  which  elapsed  during  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  from 
one  given  point  to  another  was  accurately  noted.  Other  experiments 
were  also  made  with  an  air-thermometer,  of  which  the  bulb  was  coated 
with  various  coloured  materials,  and  heat  thrown  on  the  ball  by  means 
uf  polibhed  tin  reflectors  from  an  Argand  burner.  The  results  accwd 
very  nearly  with  those  of  Franklin  and  of  Davy ;  the  absorbing  power 
with  regard  to  different  colours  being  nearly  uniformly  in  the  order  of 
hiack,  brown,  green,  redy  yellow,  and  white.  The  author  next  investi- 
gates the  differences  which  occur  in  the  radiation  of  heat  by  differently 
coloured  substances ;  a  subject  on  which  he  is  not  aware  that  any  ex- 
periments have  ever  been  made  previously  to  his  own.  The  mode  of 
luscertaining  the  amount  of  radiation  was  generally  the  converse  of 
that  by  which  the  absorption  uf  heat  had  been  determined;  namely, 
by  exposing  the  coloured  substances,  in  contact  with  a  thermometer, 
to  cooling  instead  of  heating  processes.  The  general  result  of  all  his 
ONpertnients  was,  that  the  loss  of  caloric  by  radiation  follows  exactly 
the  same  order,  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  radiating  surface,  as 
its  absorption. 

1  n  the  second  part  of  his  paper  the  author  gives  an  account  of  a 
course  of  experiments  which  he  made  with  a  view  to  discover  the  in- 
ihionce  of  colour  on  the  absorption  of  odorous  effluvia,  and  moreespe- 
rially  in  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  the  fumes  of  camphor  and  assa- 
Aetida  bv  woulien  cloth  of  different  colours.  Black  cloth  was  alwavs 
found  to  be  possessed  uf  the  {^rcacest  absorbing  powers,  and  white  ot 
the  least ;  red  cloth  betni(  intermediate  between  them.  Cottons  and 
silks  ^ave,  un  trial,  precisely  the  same  resultSi  which  were  further 
eunfirmed  by  the  different  weights  ac({uired  by  these  substances  from 
the  deposition  of  camphor  upon  them. 
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6.  ''  RcwtfchMon  the  Aiieniatet,  Phoiphatet,  and  Modificotioiiii 
PiMKphonc  Add.**    By  ThomM  GnihMii,  Em|.,  M.A,  F.ILS.E., 
Mterer  on  CbemiKtry  in  die  Aodenioiiuiii  Institution  at  Glatgoir. 
Mnmiarted  by  Dr.  Tnraer,  F.R.S. 

TIh  paper,  wUch  Ibnna  the  aeqnel  to  the  one  on  the  tame  sob^ 
■eh  waa  read  at  the  preceding  meeting,  continues  the  inquiry  into 
a  mnbinatioDS  of  phoaphoric  acid  with  different  bases,  and  more 
ffticalarly  with  soda.  The  crystallised  salt  of  phosphate  of  soda  was 
aad  to  contain  37-1  of  the  phosphate,  and  62*9  of  water }  so  that 
a  aBtlior  faifeis  its  composition  to  be  Uwee  atoms  base,  nainely,  two 
•oia  and  one  of  water.  The  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  on  die  other 
mdy  ffwtains  only  two  atoms  soda  as  base,  and  gires  accordingly 
hask  precipitates.  The  biphosphote  of  soda  was  found  to  admit  of 
great  a  number  of  changes  in  its  composition  and  properties,  as  to 
■der  it  an  olject  of  great  interest.  Of  the  four  atoms  of  witter 
Ufeli  the  aystak  contain,  they  lose  two  atoms  at  the  temperature  of 
12",  and  not  a  particle  more  till  the  heat  is  raised  to  about  375''. 
leie  is  etery  reason  to  belicYe  that  the  two  atoms  of  water  retained 
a  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  biphospbate  of  soda)  and  that 
•Bwiains  three  atoms  of  base,  namdy,  one  atom  soda  to  two  atoms 
star,  united  to  a  double  atom  of  phosphoric  add.  Other  varieties 
'ttis  salt  are  also  met  with ;  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  a  hi- 
nphoaphate,  containing  only  one  atom  of  basic  water ;  the  second 
mf  aabydroos,  though  soluble  in  water,  and  neutral  in  its  reaction 
I  blanis,  bat  of  which  tfie  eiact  composition  is  not  well  determined ; 
etUrd  being  an  insoluble  variety ;  and  a  fourth  being  a  metaphos- 
inte  of  aoda,— the  author  designating,  by  the  term  Metaphoiiphoric 
id,  a  peculiar  hypothetical  state  of  composition  of  the  elements  of 
MMphuric  add  in  conjunction  with  water,  lliis  new  actd  enters  into 
■bination  with  barytes  and  with  lime,  forming  with  these  baiies 
her  metaphosphates.  The  author  concludes  by  a  generul  review  of 
e  several  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid  which  iiave  resulted  from 
inquiries. 


7*  *'On  the  Developement  of  the  Disturbing  Function  upon  which 
pend  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motions  of  the  mnets,  caused  by  their 
Btoal  Attraction.*'  B^  James  Ivory,  Esq.,  K.H.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Hie  progress  of  physical  astronomy  has  been  retarded  by  the  ex- 
■ive  labour  requisite  for  the  arithmetical  computation  of  the  in- 
nalities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  arising  from  the  perturba- 
ms  produced  by  their  mutual  attractions.  If  an  inequality  depended 
lelv  on  the  quantity  of  the  coeflkient  of  its  argument  in  the  ex- 
mfed  algebraic  function,  the  difficulty  of  computation  would  not  be 
eat,  since,  from  the  smidlness  of  the  elements  on  which  it  dependM, 
flscly,  the  eccentridties  and  the  indinations  of  the  orbits  to  the 
liptic,  the  resulting  series  decreases,  in  every  case,  with  great  ra- 
lity  :  but  as  its  magnitude  depends  also  upon  the  length  of  its  pe- 
dy  the  coefficient  of  its  argument  will,  when  this  period  embraces 
my  yean,  acquire,  in  the  process  of  integration,  a  high  multi|)licr, 
d  comes  thus  to  have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  place  of  the  planet. 
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ii  coovrrcd  to  theae  two  portions  of  the 
■loag  other  nerves  to  pnrU  difierent 
from  those  which  rcceiied  the  inpfeseioa.  He  dioiognishes  musca- 
lar  actions  into  three  kinds :  irst,  those  directly  consequent  on  vo- 
lition ;  secoodly,  those  which  are  involantary,and  dependent  on  i^imple 
irritabilitr  ;  and  thirdhr,  those  reuniting  fmn  the  re6ex  action  abore 
described,  and  which  incSode  those  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  the  tonic 
condition  of  the  ma«des  in  general,  the  acts  of  deglutition »  of  respi- 
ration, and  many  motions,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  are 
under  the  guidance  of  the  will.  Voiition  ceases  when  the  head  or 
hmin  is  removed  ;  yet,  3s  he  !(hows  by  various  experiments,  move- 
ments may  be  then  excited  in  the  musc'es  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  by 
irritations  applied  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  remain  in 
communication  with  the  spinal  marrow :  but  these  actions  cease  as 
soon  as  the  spinal  marrow  is  destroyed.  Hence  the  author  concludes 
that  they  are  the  eflfect  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  exi^tii  independently  of  the  brain  ;  and,  indeed,  exists  in  each 
part  of  the  organ  independently  of  every  other  part.  He  considers 
that  this  reflex  function  is  capable  of  exaltation  by  certain  agents, 
such  ns  opium  and  strychnine,  which  in  frogs  produce  a  tetanic  and 
highly  excitable  state  of  muscular  irritability.  Hence  he  Is  led  to  view 
the  reflex  function  as  the  principle  of  tune  in  the  muscular  system. 
He  considers  that  certain  poL«ons,  such  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  act 
by  destroying  this  particular  function.  The  efli^ects  of  dentition,  oi 
alvine  irritation,  and  of  hydrophobia,  of  sneezing,  coughing,  vomitinc:* 
tenesmus,  &c,  &c.,  are  adduced  as  exemplifications  of  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle  when  in  a  morbid  state  of  exaltation. 
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9.  ''  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity.— Fifth  Series."  By 
Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.U.S.,  FuUerian  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  paper  is  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  electro-chemical  decompoMition.    From  the  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  difference  that  mark  the  electricities  obtained  from  the 
ooromon  electrical  machine,  and  from  the  voltaic  battery,  and  of  which 
he  bad  already  established  the  theory  in  preceding  papers,  he  was 
led  to  expect  that  the  employment  of  the  former  in  effecting  chemi- 
cal decomposition  would  exhibit  some  new  conditions  of  that  action, 
evolve  new  series  of  the  internal  arrangements  and  changes  of  the 
substance  under  decomposition,  and  perhaps  give  efficient  powers 
over  matter  as  vet  undecomposed.    For  the  purpose  of  greater  di- 
stinctness, he  divides  the  inquiry  into  three  heads.    In  the  first,  he 
treats  of  some  new  conditions  of  electro-chemical  decomposition,  and 
shows  that  that  effect  does  not  depend  upon  the  simultaneous  action 
of  two  metallic  plates,  since  a  single  pole  might  be  used  to  effect  de- 
composition ;  in  which  case  one  or  other  of  the  elements  liberated 
passes  to  that  pole,  and  the  other  element  to  the  other  extremity  of 
the  apparatus,  the  air  itself  acting  as  a  pole.    In  the  second,  he  con- 
siders the  influence  of  water  in  electro- chemical  decomposition  ;  and 
he  combats  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  that  fluid  is  essential  to 
the  process  is  erroneous,  and  shows  that  water  is  merely  one  of  a  very 
numerous  class  of  bodies,  by  means  of  which  the  electric  influence  is 
conducted  and  decomposition  effected.    In  the  third,  he  enters  at 
large  into  the  investigation  of  the  theory  of  electro-chemical  decom- 
position ;  and  after  discussing  at  some  length  the  various  theories  of 
different  writers  on  this  curious  subject,  he  is  led  to  consider  the  efl'ect 
in  question  as  produced  by  an  internal  corpuscular  action,  exerted 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  electrical  current,  and  as  being  the 
result  of  a  force  either  superadded  or  giving  direction  to  the  ordinary 
chemical  affinity  of  the  bodies  present ;  that  is,  modifying  the  affini- 
ties in  the  particles  through  which  the  current  is  passing,  so  that  they 
act  with  greater  force  in  one  direction  than  in  another,  and  conse- 
quently cause  them  to  travel,  by  a  series  of  successive  decompositions 
and  recompoei lions,  in  opposite  directions,  so  ns  to  be  finally  disen- 
gaged at  the  boundaries  of  the  decomposing  body.     Various  experi- 
ments are  detailed  in  corroboration  of  these  views,  which  appear  to 
explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  all  the  prominent  features  of  elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition. 

10.  "The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Liver."  By  Francis 
Kiernan,E.sq.,M.R.C.S.  Communicated  by  J.  H.Green,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

After  giving  a  short  account  of  the  descriptions  of  Malpight  and 
other  writers  respecting  the  minute  structure  of  the  liver,  the  author 
proceeds  to  state  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  on  this  subject. 
The  hepatic  veins,  together  with  the  lobules  which  surround  them,  re- 
semble in  their  arrangement  the  branches  and  leaves  of  a  tree;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lobules  being  disposed  around  the  minute  branches  of  the 
v  ins  like  the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf  around  its  fibres.    The  hepatic 
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their  coatmtK  ialo  tlie  inferior  cava.  H< 
calned  tkroagii  the  liver,  aad  hai 
m^  m  eaauMMi  with  that  which  ii  retaraisf^  faai  the  other  abdomiiMl 
wcera,  poaied  into  the  ima  pottv,  aad  caatrihatcs  its  share  io  fur- 
mhiof  aiatenab  for  the  biliary  lecietioe.  The  paper  is  accotapanied 
bf  aaawroas  drawiags  of  prepaiatioas  ^^ade  by  the  aathor,  oi  the 
siaate  stractare  of  the  liver,  ia  which  the  ififfrreat  sets  of  rcsseh 
aad  ducts  were  iaiected  in  varioas 


The  Society  then  adjoamcd  over  the  Long  Vacation  to  the  2Istof 
November  next. 
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A  paper  was  read,  enliUed»  "  Historical  Notice  to  the  supposed 
identity  of  the  large  most  of  Meteoric  Iron  now  in  the  British  Mu« 
mm,  with  the  celebrated  Otompa  Iron  described  by  Rubin  de  Celis, 
a  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1786.'*  Communicated  in  a 
etter  from  Woodbine  Parish,  jun.,  Esq.^  F.ll.S.9  to  Charles  Konig« 
Biq^  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  mass  of  iron  in  question  was  transmitted  to  Buenos  Ayres,  for 
he  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  fire-arms,  at  the  period  whe» 
lie  people  of  that  country  declared  themselres  independent  of  Spain } 
lut  a  supply  of  arms  having  in  the  meanwhile  arrived,  it  was  depo- 
(ited  in  the  Arsenal,  and  afterwards  given  to  Mr.  Parish,  who  trans* 
nitted  it  to  England.  Its  identity  with  the  mass  of  iron  described  by 
De  Cells,  though  probable,  b  not  exactly  determined. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  ''  Observations  of  Nebubs  and 
[flusters  of  Stars,  made  at  Slough,  with  a  Twenty-feet  Reflector,  be- 
ween  the  Years  1825  and  1833.*'  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
E.H.,  F.li.S. 

This  paper  contains  the  results  of  observations  begun  in  1825,  and 
issiduously  prosecuted  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
or  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  nebule  and  clusters  of  stars  dwco- 
«red  by  his  father,  the  late  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  also  of  extend- 
ng  his  diMX)veries,  and  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
ihysical  constitution  of  those  remarkable  and  mysterious  bodies. 
Since  the  recent  improvements  in  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  the 
ncreased  diligence  of  astronomers  in  surveying  every  part  of  the 
leavens,  and  detecting  the  passage  of  comets,  the  want  of  an  cxten- 
ive  list  of  nebulae  has  become  continually  more  urgent ;  and  hence 
he  author  was  induced  to  supply,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  that  deficiency, 
rhich  he  has  now  attempted  by  simply  stating  the  results  of  his  own 
observations,  in  preference  to  waiting  until  he  could  present  them  to 
he  Society  in  the  more  complete  form  of  a  general  catalogue  of  ne- 
ml«  and  clusters  vinible  in  this  latitude.  All  the  observations  here 
^ven  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  epoch,  and  arranged  in  the 
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ordec  of  right  ascenfiion  :  and  in  every  cn&e  where  the  &aroe  oljject 
was  obaerved  more  than  once,  all  the  observations  relating  to  it  liave 
been  collected  together ;  by  which  means  they  not  only  can  be  used 
as  a  catalogue  for  reference^  but  each  result  carries  with  it  its  own 
weight  and  evidence. 

(treat  and  various  are  the  difficulties  attending  inquiries  of  this 
nature.  Many  of  the  nebulae  present  a  surfiice  so  large  and  ill  de- 
fined, that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  where  the  centre  of 
greatest  brightness  is  situated.  Vast  numbers  of  the  nebulae,  indeed, 
are  so  extremely  faint,  as  to  be  with  diffiailty  perceived,  till  they 
have  been  some  time  in  the  field  of  vision,  or  are  even  just  about  tu 
quit  it ',  so  that  the  observations  become  hurried  and  uncertain.  In 
those  parts  of  the  heavens  where  they  are  most  crowded,  their  pro- 
digious number,  as  well  as  their  variety,  and  the  interest  they  excite, 
render  it  scarcely  possible  to  proceed  with  that  methodical  calmneu 
and  regularity  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  numerical  correctness. 
It  is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  it  is  only  during  the  months  ot 
March,  April,  and  May,  that  the  richer  parts  of  the  heavens  can  be 
advantageously  observed,  and  then  only  in  the  complete  absence  of 
the  moon  and  of  twilight.  From  all  these  causes  conjoined,  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  that  a  much  greater  latitude  of  error  is  incident 
to  observations  of  nebulae  than  to  those  of  stars. 

The  observations  registered  in  this  paper  comprise  2500  nebuise 
and  clusters  of  stars, — a  number  equal  to  that  of  those  observed  by 
Sir  William  Herschel :  only  about  2000,  however,  are  common  to 
both  collections,  the  remaining  500  of  the  author's  being  new.  Of 
these  last,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  objects  of  the  last  degree 
of  faintness,  only  to  be  seen  with  much  attention,  and  in  good  states 
both  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  telescope.  The  author  generally 
made  a  sketch  of  any  remarkable  nebula  that  presented  itself;  and 
these  drawings  accompany  the  paper.  Among  these  are  representa- 
tions of  some  very  extraordinary  objects,  which  have  not  hitherto  suf- 
ficiently engaged  the  attention  of  astronomers,  and  many  of  which 
possess  a  symmetry  of  parts,  and  a  unity  of  design,  strongly  marking 
them  as  systems  of  a  definite  nature,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  sub- 
servient to  some  distinct,  though  to  us  inscrutable,  purpose. 

In  an  Appendix,  the  author  enters  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  reductions  have  been  executed,  and  how  the 
nOmbers  set  down  in  the  catalogue  are  concluded  from  those  regi- 
stered at  the  moment  of  observation.  For  eflfecting  these  reductions, 
he  pursued  a  method  materially  different,  and  much  more  convenient 
and  exact,  than  he  employed  to  reduce  his  earlier  catalogue  of  double 

star^. 

Various  remarks  are  next  made  on  the  figured  nebulae.  It  often 
occurred  to  the  author,  to  notice  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  quite  independent  of  fog  or  haziness,  in  which  all  large  stars 
above  the  seventh  magnitude  appear  surrounded  with  photospheres, 
of  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  mmutes,  or  even  more,  and  exactly  re- 
sembling those  about  some  of  the  finer  specimens  of  nebulous  start. 
These  appearances  come  on  suddenly,  seldom  last  long,  and  disap- 
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pour  M  WMipcctedly  is  thcjr  come :  hence  the  iaference  U  dimwn. 
that  the  trae  cayee  of  this  poenomenon  is  eUnotpheriCp  and  that  it  is 
pcrhapa  eoaneded  inth  aoaM  highly  rareSed  matmal,  diaaeminated 
Ml  cmid-like,  thoogh  infiaible,  OMNacs  in  the  very  higheat  regiooa  of 
our  nfnajihfiei  and  poaaibij  the  aame  with  thai  which«  when  ignited 
hv  the  fmimgt  of  eiectrie  cnrrenta,  girea  riae  to  many,  if  not  all,  the 
pMoaaena  « the  aanm  boiealia.  Fitqaent  inatancea  occur  of  the 
pmfaMty  of  Bunnte  ataia  to  ndrnki  j  an  a|ipeannce  which  natwrnlly 
aupgjrta  the  idea  of  their  cooipoaingphmetaryaysteroa;  ibrtheenor* 
aaooa  aM^ilode  of  the  neboha^  and  ita  cooaeqoent  jprobable  maaa, 
mmf,  notwithitanding  the  rarity  of  its  material,  giYc  it  a  gravitating 
cacigy,  capable  of  retaininff*  in  orbita  three  or  four  timea  their  own 
diaaMtffr,  and  in  perioda  of  great  length,  amall  bodies  of  a  atar-like 


Laatly,  the  anthor  o0Ma  some  temarka  on  the  conatitution  of  ne- 
baha  whkh  hate  an  elongated  or  elliptical  form,  of  thoae  which  are 
doable,  aad  of  thoae  to  which  the  epithets  of  Aou^f  orJUawientims  have 
'~~~  applied  I  and  conaideia  their  rclataona  to  onlinary  physical' 


Jmdoenarff  Meetmg,  Nor.  30th,  1833. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKK  OP  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

Preaident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Preaident  delivered  the  following  Address : 
OnrriAxiir, 

Taa  third  anniverMury  of  my  election  to  this  Chair  affords  me 
igain  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful  tiianks  for  the  Innd- 
neaa  iHuch  I  haTe  continued  to  receive  from  you.  I  would  willingly 
ndaige  upon  jt  topic  which  is  so  grateful  to  my  feelings,  were  I 
■ot  conscious  that  by  ao  doing  I  should  merely  vary  the  form  of 
pliraaea  which  the  natural  expression  of  my  sentiments  prompted  me 
30  use  when  I  have  before  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you,  whilst 
lie  sentiments  themselves  remain  not  merely  unchanged,  but,  I 
maty  likewiae  unchangeable.  If  I  am  thus  brief,  therefore,  Oende* 
BCD,  in  the  public  declaration  of  my  acknowledgements,  from  a  fear 
if  being  tedious  by  their  too  frequent  repetition,  I  hope  that  you  will 
lot  upon  that  account  consider  them  the  less  sincere,  or  diat  the 
ong  experience  which  I  have  had  of  your  support  and  co-operation 
laa  made  me  less  sensible  of  their  value. 

When  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  it  was  a  source  of 
iride  and  happiness  to  me  to  be  empowered  to  announce  to  you  the 
pcaeious  intentions  of  His  Majesty  to  continue  to  the  Royal  Society 
he  Annual  Orant  of  two  Gold  Medals,  which  had  lieen  previously 
ooferred  on  the  Royal  Society  by  his  Royal  Predecessor. 

It  munt  be  well  known  to  you.  Gentlemen,  that  these  Ro3ral 
^ledals  were  not  adjudged  during  the  two  first  years  that  I  presided 
i?er  the  Royal  Society ;  and  as  there  exist  many  circumstances  coii- 
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nectetl  with  the  original  grant  and  distrihution  nf  those  Medab,  as 
well  as  causes  leading  to  their  temporary  discontinuance,  with  which 
the  Fellows  may  not  he  generally  acquainted,  I  trust  that  I  may  he 
allowed  to  enter  into  some  details  respecting  them. 

His  late  Majesty  King  Ckorge  the  Fourdi  announced,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  18*25,  through  the  medium  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  his  gra- 
cious intention  of  founding  two  Gold  Medals,  of  the  value  of  Fifty 
Guineas  each,  to  he  annually  awarded  as  honorary  premiums,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Prnident  and  Council  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  such  a  manner  as  should,  by  the  excitement  ol  com- 
petition among  men  of  science,  seem  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  objects  for  which  the  Ro3ral  Society  was  originally  instituted, 
lliis  munificent  gift  of  the  Patron  of  the  Royal  Society  was  of 
course  accepted  by  the  President  and  Council  with  every  eiqircs- 
sion  of  gratitude  for  so  valuable  an  addition  to  their  means  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  science ;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  in  con- 
formity with  His  Majesty's  Commands,  the  Royal  Medals  should  be 
adjudged  for  the  most  important  discoveries  or  series  of  investiga- 
tions completed  and  made  known  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year 
preceding  the  day  of  their  award ;  that  their  presentation  should 
not  be  limited  to  British  subjects ;  and  that  His  Majesty's  efiigy,  if 
such  should  be  the  Sovereign's  pleasure,  should  form  the  obverse  of 
the  Medals ;  and  that  two  Medals  from  the  same  die  should  be  struck 
upon  each  foundation,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver. 

U)x)n  proceeding  to  the  distribution  of  the  Medals,  it  was  found 
that  the  limitation  of  time  which  these  Resolutions  fixed  was  of  sucb 
a  nature  as  to  interfere  most  materially  with  the  proper  observance 
of  the  object  proposed  to  be  secured  by  their  foundation ;  and  the 
period  was  therefore,  with  His  Majesty's  sanction,  extended  to  Hve 
years :  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement  the  Medals  (X)ntinucd 
to  be  awarded  until  the  year  1830,  inclusive,  when  the  demise  of 
His  late  Majesty  took  place,  and  in  which  year  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  elected  to  fill  the  Chair  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Chantrey,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  llioroas  Law- 
rence, was  intrusted  the  selection  of  the  subject  for  the  Medal,  fur- 
nished the  cast  for  the  medallion  of  the  head  of  His  late  Majesty, 
which  was  to  form  the  obverse  of  it,  while  Sir  lliomas  undertook 
to  compose  the  design  for  the  reverse.  Unfortunately,  that  distin- 
guished artist,  either  from  over-delicacy  or  over-anxiety  to  produce 
a  work  of  art  worthy  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  or 
from  that  spirit  of  procrastination  which  was  unhappily  too  common 
with  him.  delayed  its  execution  from  year  to  year,  and  died  without 
leaving  behind  him  even  a  sketch  of  his  ideas  respecting  it,  though 
the  character  of  such  a  design  as  would  be  at  once  classical  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  purpose,  was  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation, 
and  even  of  favourite  speculation  with  him.  From  these  and  other 
causes,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  advert,  it  arose, 
that,  at  the  demise  of  His  late  Majesty,  although  the  adjudication  of 
ten  Medals  had  been  formally  made  and  announced  from  the  Chair 
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of  the  Rojal  Sodety,  not  even  the  dies,  much  less  the  Medals,  were 
forthcoming  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to  the  various  distin- 
guished persons,  some  of  them  foreigners,  to  whom  they  had  been 
nwarded. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  impress  upon  you,  G^tlemen, 
that  the  non-completion  of  an  engagement  so  solemnly  entered  into 
with  the  whole  rqmblic  of  men  of  science,  would  have  brought  dis- 
credit not  merely  upon  the  Royal  Society,  but  upon  the  personal 
honour  of  a  Monarch  of  this  country,  whose  name  it  is  our  especial 
duty  as  FeOows  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  hand  down  unsullied  to 
posterity,  as  our  munificent  Patron  and  benefiEu^r ;  and  as  no  funds 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Treasurer,  nor  in  the  hands  of 
any  other  ostensible  person  to  meet  the  very  heavy  expenses  which 
must  be  incurred  for  cutting  the  dies  and  furnishing  the  Medals 
already  awarded,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  I  succeeded  to  this 
Chair,  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  suspension  of  any  further 
adjudgment  of  the  Medals  until  I  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  commands  which  had  been  issued  con- 
cerning them  by  the  late  Sovereign  through  his  official  advisers  or 
otherwise,  and  also  of  taking  the  pleasure  of  His  present  Majesty 
respecting  their  continuance  in  future,  and  the  conditions  to  which 
they  should  be  subject.  These  inquiries  terminated  in  the  most 
satisfoctory  manner.  On  a  proper  application  to  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  His  late  Majesty's  affairs, 
prompt  measures,  as  fieur  as  lay  in  their  power,  were  adopted  for  the 
immediate  fulfilment  of  every  pledge  .which  it  was  conceived  had 
been  given  to  the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  public  at  large  in  the 
name  of  Ceorge  the  Fourth. 

The  dies  for  the  Medals  upon  the  old  foundation  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  ready  for  distribution  ;  they  bear  upon  the  one  side  tiie 
likeness  of  His  late  Majesty,  while  the  reverse  represents  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  is  placed  in  the  chape;! 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  such  emblematical  acconi[)a- 
niments  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  indicate  the  magnificent  ob- 
jects of  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  that  great  philosopher, 
whose  peculiar  connexion  with  the  Royal  Society  forms  the  most 
glorious  circumstance  in  its  annals. 

After  having  settled  that  part  of  the  business,  and  apprized  the 
King  of  my  success,  I  then  ventured  to  petition  His  Majesty  for  the 
continuance  of  that  protection  and  munificence  which  the  Royal  So- 
ciety had  ever  experienced  from  His  Illustrious  Predecessors.  The 
Sovereign,  with  that  just  and  enlightened  zeal  for  tlie  promotion  of 
every  object  allied  with  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  this  country, 
which  as  a  loyal  subject  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  while  as  an 
affectionate  brother  I  recognise  it  with  pride,  acceded  at  once  to  my 
request,  accepted  the  charge  devolved  upon  him  by  the  demise  of 
the  late  King,  and  ordered,  in  consequence,  that  a  ftresli  die  should 
be  cut,  and  that  his  effigy  should  form  the  obverse  side  of  the 
medal.  This  work  also  is  completed.  All  the  dies  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Wyon  with  such  boldness  of  outline,  depth,  and  deli^ 
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caey  of  ibnah,  m  do  him  the  lug^mt  credit :  sad  I  tmst  that  tiie 
medtit  wiU  be  oonadered  in  every  wmj  worthy  of  the  rxated  rank 
mad  dignity  of  the  Dhistiioas  Pcnonage  in  whoK  naac  this  mnk  d 
Rojal  fayonr  is  intended  to  be  conferred. 

I  im  well  aware  that  a  difeiaity  of  opinion  eziata  refpecting  the 
adfmtam  whidi  are  Hkdy  to  be  coufaied  npon  Sdteoe  by  afre- 
qocnt  dutfibution  of  medab.  It  h  said  tiiat  they  mmt  eitlHer  eon* 
§na  or  eontradict  the  judgement  wfaidi  haa  been  either  alrendy  pn>- 
nounced,  or  which  posterity  wiU  moat  certainly  hereafter 
npon  the  merits*  pretensions,  and  inihience  of  the 
wmtM  of  inrestigations  whidi  such  medab  are  deaigned  to 
morate:  that  in  the  first  case  they  can  confer  no  •^M^»^"»y|  ho- 
nour upon  their  author,  whose  mnk  haa  already  been  a^mtainfil 
and  fixed  by  the  sentence  of  a  higher  tribunal,  while,  in  the  second, 
they  can  only  tend  to  compromise  the  character  of  the  adentific 
body  by  whose  adrice  they  are  confierred.  It  b  true  that  I  would 
not  cbim  inftdlibility  for  the  united  judgement  of  any  association,  or 
of  any  body  of  men,  however  eminent  their  adentific  rank  may  be : 
but  it  U  the  peculiar  privOege  of  the  great  masters  of  Sdenoe,  (and 
more  particularly  so  when  acting  or  ^leaking  as  a  body,)  to  be  able 
to  antidpate,  though  not  without  tbe  poss^nlity  of  error,  the  de- 
citfion  of  Posterity,  and  thus  to  offer  to  the  ardent  cultivator  of  Sd- 
ence  that  highest  reward  of  hb  labours,  as  an  immediate  and  well 
assured  possession,  which  he  might  otherwise  be  allowed  silently 
and  doubtingly  to  hope  for,  but  never  be  pennitted  to  see  realized  : 
and  though  some  powerfol  minds  might  be  content  to  entrust  the 
complete  developement  of  their  fame  to  the  fulness  of  time,  and  might 
pun»ue  their  silent  labours  under  the  influence  of  no  other  motives 
but  such  as  are  funibhed  by  their  love  of  truth,  the  gratification  de- 
rived from  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  rebtions  of  abstract  sdence, 
or  from  the  contempbtion  of  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Mind  in  the  har- 
monies and  constitution  of  the  physical  world,  yet  it  b  our  duty 
and  business  to  deal  with  men  as  we  find  them  constituted,  and  to 
stimulate  their  exertions  by  presenting  to  their  view  honourable  di- 
stinctions attainable  by  honourable  means ;  to  assure  them  that  the 
result  of  their  bbours  will  neither  pass  unnoticed  nor  unrewarded ; 
and  that  there  exbts  a  tribunal  to  which  they  may  appeal,  or  before 
which  they  can  appear,  whose  dedsion  b  always  for  honour,  and 
never  for  condemnation. 

It  b  for  these  reasons.  Gentlemen,  that  I  feel  myself  justified  m 
expressing  my  opinion  that  the  power  possessed  by  your  Council  of 
conferring  honorary  rewards  is  a  most  salutary  power,  provided  it 
be  exercised  boldly,  impartially  and  diligently;  and  that  it  may 
greatly  promote  the  taste  for  adentific  pursuits  in  thb  country,  by 
presenting  a  more  immediate  prospect  than  would  otherwise  ex- 
ist, of  a  public  and  distinguished  recognition  of  any  valuable  db- 
covery,  or  of  the  completion  of  any  important  and  laborious  course 
of  investigation. 

I  had  occasion.  Gentlemen,  when  I  had  last  the  honour  of  address- 
ing you,  to  remark  that  there  were  many  circumstances  in  the  con- 


■Ihatioii  of  loeMtj  in  Bagbnd,  and  perhaiM  in  the  fonn  and  woik- 
B^  of  ow  Ooffcnunentf  wliicli  woo  unfttfonrablo  to  the  cultivation 
of  Bcienca  aa  a  diitinet  and.  aa  it  were,  a  Profetiional  employment 
Ikoog^  maBT  of  tbe  oanaea  of  tfaia  e?il»  if  ao  it  majbe  oonaKierad, 
m  too  deeplj  aeated  to  bo  readied  by  any  legialatfre  enaotmontt 
md  tlioqgh  iti  eiiaimifia  maj  bo  the  reaul t  of  a  lyatem,  the  go- 
Bnal  eflbda  of  which  an  fitfowable  to  the  interests  and  happineaa 
tf  aocioty  at  hgg$9  yet  I  think  it  ic  tlie  doty  of  a  wise  Ghywnment 
ba  Mipoct  no  lypuitMnity  of  pramotini^t  by  libenl  encomasement, 
the  liafalnniaMinf  of  the  infeallectQal  aa  well  aa  of  the  phyneal  re- 
lonreaa  of  m  nation.  Without  rentoiing  to  give  an  opinion  from 
tina  Chair,  which  it  woold  ill  become  me  to  do,  whether  the  varioos 
AdminfirtiBtan  of  tbe  Ooverament  of  this  coontry,  for  more  than  a 
BSBtnrjpast,  tunre  adeqnatdy  ftilfilled  thisdu^,  by  animating  indin* 
hab  to  the  cultivation  of  Sdenoe  by  all  the  mfluenee  at  their  com- 
nand,  I  ngoice  and  feel  pnmd  at  fin&ig  myself  at  full  lilierty  to  give 
boo  uttanmoe  to  the  language  of  mj  feelings  when  speaking  of  the 
Rojral  Fstren  of  the  Roysl  Society,  who  has  shown  himself  in  this 
H  in  every  otiier  caj^aeity,  the  Friend,  the  Protector,  and  the  Fio* 
BOter  of  whatever  is  dignified  with  the  name  and  character  of  8ci» 
enee  in  this  coontry.  The  King,  Gentlemen,  is  the  Fountun  of 
Mdnour;  and  alttoogh  His  Miynty  has  been  gredoosly  pleased  to 
intiMiriae  tbe  Pwsklsnt  and  Cknmcil  of  the  Kc^  Society  to  act  as 
Ids  Ottdal  Advisen,  in  awarding  his  Royal  Medals,  he  will  not  on 
that  account  regard  them  as  less  worthy  of  being  considered  as  the 
immediate  gifts  of  his  Royal  bounty,  and  as  the  honourable  symbols 
df  his  Rcyu  approbation. 

It  will  be  my  first  duty,  Gentlemen,  to  distribute  the  Ten  Rojral 
Medab  vriiich  have  been  already  adjudged  during  the  life-time  of  His 
late  Miyesty,  to  Fhiloeophers  who  are  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
In  tina  country  or  in  Europe :  they  fonn  a  glorious  commencement 
jf  a  philosophical  duvalry,  under  whose  bannere  the  greatest  amongst 
OS  mig^  Mi  proud  to  be  enroUed;  and  though  it  may  appear  pre* 
mmptnous  in  me  to  hope  that  a  constant  succession  of  associates  can 
be  found,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  who  shall  be  considered  worthy 
jf  being  nnked  with  tiiose  ndUe  Founders  of  this  Order,  yet  1  am 
MNifident  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  will  feel  an  honour- 
lUe  pride  in  twintnining  the  character  of  the  Body  whose  Memben 
ire  to  be  constituted  by  their  choice. 

In  proceeding  now,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention.  Gentlemen,  to 
lie  series  of  g^^eat  men  to  whom  those  Medals  have  been  awarded, 
[  shall  not  presume  to  state  in  detail  the  specific  grounds  upon  which 
the  dectrions  of  your  Council  were  founded,  but  confine  myself  to 
little  more  than  their  enumeration  in  the  order  of  time,  feeling  that  it 
irould  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  attempt  to  assign  them  tliose  stations 
srhich  they  either  have  taken,  or  are  destined  hereafter  to  take,  in 
the  temple  of  feme. 

llic  first  name  upon  the  list  is  that  of  Dr.  Joun  Dalton,  a  venera- 
ble Philosopher,  whose  developement  of  the  Atomic  Theory  and  other 
important  labours  and  discoveries  in  physical  science  have,  at  the 
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elerenth  hour,  (I  blush  to  own  that  it  was  not  eariier,)  first  abroad, 
and  secondly  at  home,  secured  him  that  public  recognition  of  his  sci* 
entific  rank  to  which  he  has  long  been  entitled.  With  him.  Gen- 
tiemen,  posterity  may  be  said  to  have  already  commenced,  and  though 
full  of  years  and  honour,  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  still  retains  tibe 
same  zc»l  and  vigour  in  the  pursuits  of  science  which  have  carried 
him  forwards  from  his  earliest  youth  in  his  career  of  discovery,  in 
spite  of  all  the  discouragements  of  confined  means  and  of  the  most 
laborious  and  depressing  employments.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  learn  that  His  Majesty  has  lately  expressed  his  Royal  approbation 
of  his  services  to  science  by  the  grant  of  a  pension,  if  not  commen- 
surate with  his  services,  at  least  as  considerable  as  the  severity  of 
existing  regulations  will  allow ;  though  I  caimot  refrain  frx>m  ex- 
pressing on  this  occasion  my  regret  at  the  very  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  munificence  of  the  Kmg  and  the  generosity  of  the  Nation 
should  be  confined. 

The  second  Medal  for  the  same  year  was  awarded  to  Ma.  Ivort, 
the  first  of  our  mathematidans  who  transplanted  to  this  country  the 
profound  analytical  science  which  LaGrange,  Laplace,  LeGendre, 
Grauss  and  others  upon  the  continent,  had  applied  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  sublime  physical  inquiries.  The  dignity  of  such  inves- 
tigations has  not  suffered  by  the  association  of  Mr.  Ivory's  name 
with  them,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  present  fre- 
quent and  honourable  records  of  his  valuable  labours.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  gratifying  circumstance  to  find  that  Mr.  Ivory  is  no  longer  a 
solitary  cultivator  of  these  sublime  sciences;  but  tiiat  an  English 
School,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the  Father,  is  now  rising, 
and  must  continue  to  rise,  whilst  it  boasts  of  such  masters  as  our 
Herschels  and  Airys,  our  Lubbocks  and  Hamiltons,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  such  disciples  as  they  are  likely  to  form. 

The  Medal  which  was  awsurded  to  Sir  Humphry  Davt  was  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  that  great  Philosopher  towards  the  conclusion  oi 
his  labours.  He  had  already  retired  from  the  Chair  of  the  Roy  id 
Society,  under  the  admonition  of  those  infirmities  which  were  destined 
too  speedily  to  terminate  his  valuable  life ;  and  the  Council  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  marking  their  sense  of  the  ho- 
nour which  he  had  conferred  upon  his  country  by  his  brilliant  electro- 
chemical and  other  discoveries,  by  awarding  to  him,  as  a  Fellow, 
that  Medal  which,  from  natural  feelings  of  delicacy,  they  could  not 
have  offered  to  their  President. 

In  the  following  year  a  similar  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  was 
paid  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  had  so  long  honoured  the  R')yal  Society 
by  his  services  and  his  scientific  contributions,  and  who,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  had  augmented  its  means  of  usefulness  by  his 
liberality. 

The  fame  of  these  two  illustrious  men  is  established  upon  too  firm 
a  basis  to  require  or  receive  additional  strength  or  permanence  from 
any  honours  which  we  can  pay  to  their  memories ;  but  there  are 
Eome  who  were  connected  with  them  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  kin- 
dred and  affection,  who  are  in  part  the  depos^itories  and  inheritors  of 


their  honotin :  these  may  cherish  the  possession  of  such  monuments, 
as  recording  the  reverence  and  respect  of  their  contemporaries  and 
feUow-kbourers.  To  their  hands,  therefore,  we  commit  tiiem,  as  our 
last  pubEc  offering  to  their  memories.  IJU  habeani  secum,  ttrveniqme 
sepulckro. 

The  two  other  Medals  for  the  corresponding  years  were  awarded 
to  two  distinguished  foreign  Astronomers.  The  first,  to  Paorassoa 
SrauYK,  of  Dorpat,  who  is  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  numerous  and 
valuable  observations  of  double  stars, — a  department  of  astronomy 
which  is  daily  acquiring  an  increase  of  interest  and  importance,  from 
the  new  and  extensive  views  which  it  is  beginning  to  open  to  us  of 
the  constitution  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  laws 
which  seem  to  govern  some  at  least  of  the  periodical  changes  which 
they  are  undergoing.  The  second,  to  Paorsssoa  Enckk,  of  Berlin, 
the  greatest  of  modem  astronomical  calculators,  who  first  determined 
and  predicted  the  motion  of  the  comet  which  is  justly  signalized  by 
his  name,  with  an  accuracy  approaching  to  that  which  before  be- 
longed to  the  ephemerides  of  the  planets  only ;  and  who  still  more  has 
subjected  the  ducrepancies  between  its  tabulated  and  observed  places 
to  so  accurate  an  analysis  as  to  make  them  the  foundation  of  the  most 
novel  and  unexpected  speculations  respecting  the  existence  of  a  re- 
sisting medium,  which  is  capable  of  sensibly  affecting  the  motions  of 
those  extraordinary  bodies  which  obey  the  laws  of  gravity,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  seem  to  present  few  or  none  of  those  characters  with 
which  our  notions  of  matter  and  substance  are  commonly  associated. 

The  Medab  for  the  years  1829  and  1830  were  adjudged  to  Sir 
Charles  Bbll,  to  Professor  Mitscubrlich  of  Berlin,  to  Sir  David 
Brbwstbr,  and  to  M.  Balaro  of  Montpellier. 

To  the  first,  for  his  elaborate  experiments  and  discoveries  relating 
to  the  nervous  system,  which  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
physiologists  and  anatomists,  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of 
Europe. 

To  the  second,  for  his  theory  of  isomorphism,  one  of  those  great 
generalizations  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  crystallography 
which  are  reserved  for  men  of  large  and  extensive  views,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  great  epoch  in  their  history. 

To  the  third,  for  his  discoveries  relating  to  the  polarization  of 
light,  the  most  important  laws  of  which  he  determined ;  forming  one 
of  those  great  series  of  experimental  investigations  relating  to  the 
properties  of  light  and  the  optical  properties  of  crystals  which  are 
unrivalled,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  for  their  variety,  their  delicacy, 
and  perhaps  also  for  their  theoretical  importance. 

To  the  last,  for  a  singularly  successful  and  well  dcvclojied  example 
of  chemical  analysis,  which  terminated  in  the  discovery  of  a  new,  and 
hitherto  undecompounded  body.  Bromine. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Medals  upon  the  Founda- 
tion of  His  present  Majesty ;  and  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  should  be  considered  as 
his  official  advisers,  in  the  award  of  an  honour  which  emanates  imme- 
diately from  himself.     His  Majesty  has  also  been  graciously  pleased 


to  prescribe  the  general  Rules  and  Principles  which  shall  regulate 
their  distribution  hereafter,  llie  King  has  therefore  commanded 
that  they  shall  be  adjudged  annually,  and  that  the  award  shall  be 
announced  on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society;  that  the  Memoirs  which  shall  be  entitled  to  receiTe  them, 
whether  composed  by  Foreigners  or  by  Englishmen,  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Ro3ral  Society;  and  that  the  general  subject  matter 
of  such  Memoirs  shall  be  prescribed  and  announced  by  the  Council 
at  least  three  years  preceding  the  day  of  their  award :  and  also,  that 
for  the  present  and  the  two  following  years,  the  principle  of  their 
distribution  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted, 
with  the  additional  condition,  that  the  succession  of  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  shall  be  selected  as  entitled  to  these  rewards,  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  which  shall  be  hereafter  followed  when  the  cycle  of 
their  regular  distiibution  begins. 

The  selection  of  the  subjects  which  should  compose  this  cycle  was 
left  to  the  Council  of  the  Ro3ral  Society,  who  have  made  such  a 
choice  as  seemed  to  them  best  calculated  to  comprehend  every  de- 
partment of  science  and  to  prevent  the  jealousies  which  might  arise 
from  the  recurrence  of  similar  subjects  in  immediate  or  too  close 
succession :  the  subjects  themselves  and  their  periodical  order  (de- 
termined by  lot)  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Physiology,  including  the  Natural  History  of  Organized  Beings. 

3.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

4.  Physics. 

5.  Mathematics. 

6.  Chemistry. 

In  conformity  with  these  Regulations,  which  form  the  existing 
Inw  for  the  distribution  of  the  Ro3ral  Medab,  they  have  been  awarded 
for  the  current  year  to  Professor  db  Cakdollr,  of  Geneva,  for  his 
numerous  and  valuable  researches  and  investigations  in  V^egetable 
Physiology,  as  detailed  in  his  Work,  entitled  "  Physiologic  V^getale," 
published  in  the  year  1832;  and  to  Sir  John  Frederick  William 
Hersciiel,  for  his  Paper  "On  the  Investigation  of  the  Orbits  of  Re- 
volving Double  Stars,'*  inserted  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

The  science  of  Vegetable  Physiology  has  at  all  times  presented 
extraordinary  difficulties,  and  although  it  has  employed  the  talents 
and  the  industry  of  a  great  number  of  philosophers,  from  the  earliest 
period,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  minute  organization  of  plants,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  their 
functions  are  exercised,  at  least,  when  compared  with  the  great  ad- 
vance which  has  taken  place  in  the  analogous  sciences  which  relate 
to  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals. 

The  structure  of  vegetables,  in  consequence  of  its  minuteness  and 
intricacy,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity ;  its  investigation  re- 
quires the  application  of  poweriiil  microscopes,  and  is  liable  to  all  the 
fallacies  jKJculiarly  incident  to  such  observations :  antl  the  greater 
part  of  vegetable  physiology  being  dependent  on  the  full  and  accurate 
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Loowledge  of  that  organization,  is  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  un- 
sertainty.  Bat  the  progress  of  this  department  of  science  has  suf- 
ered  less  from  the  want  of  accorate  and  sofficiently  multiplied  ob- 
ervations,  than  from  the  absence  of  a  well-compacted  and  consist- 
sit  theory  to  connect  them  together;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view 
o  supply  this  great  deficiency  that  the  admirable  work  of  Professor 
le  CandoUe  was  written,  which  has  been  selected  by  the  Council  as 
ufltly  entitled  to  one  of  the  Royal  Medals.  There  is,  in  hct,  no 
knmdi  of  botanical  science  which  has  not  been  greatly  benefited 
ly  his  valuable  labours :  his  7%^arie  Alimentmre  de  la  Botamqme  and 
ns  OrgoMogrqfhie  VSg^tale  have  made  most  important  additions  to  our 
mowledge  of  descriptive  botany,  whilst  in  his  Phynologie  V^iale, 
yy  a  most  carefrd  analysis  and  examination  of  the  influence  both  of 
!xtemal  and  internal  physical  agents  upon  the  organs  of  plants  in 
he  great  frmctions  of  their  nutrition  and  reproduction,  by  tracing 
hem  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  operations,  and  by  con- 
lecting  their  results  with  the  well-known  and  well-established  de- 
Inctions  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
ibo  entitled  to  claim  the  rank  and  distinction  of  an  inductive  phi- 
losopher of  a  very  high  order. 

Tlie  mention  of  the  name  of  the  second  of  these  distinguished  Phi- 
osophers  to  whom  the  Royal  Medals  for  the  present  year  have  been 
idjudged,  recalls  my  attention  to  the  circumsteuices  under  which  he 
las  recently  quitted  his  home  and  his  country  to  pursue  his  labours 
n  another  hemisphere.  He  has  devoted  himself,  as  you  weU  know, 
or  many  years  at  least,  as  much  from  filial  piety  as  from  inclination, 
o  the  examination  of  those  remote  regions  of  the  universe  into  which 
lis  illustrious  frither  first  penetrated,  and  which  he  has  transmitted  to 
lis  son  as  an  hereditary  possession,  with  which  the  name  of  Herschel 
nust  be  associated  for  idl  ages.  He  has  subjected  the  whole  sphere 
if  the  Heavens  within  his  observation  to  a  repeated  and  systematic 
icrutiny.  He  has  determined  the  position,  and  described  the  charac- 
«r  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  nebulae.  He  has  observed  and 
■egistered  many  thousand  distances  and  angles  of  position  of  double 
ftars ;  and  has  shown,  frt>m  the  comparison  of  his  own  with  other 
ibservations,  that  many  of  them  form  systems  whose  variations  of  po- 
rtion are  subject  to  invariable  laws.  He  has  succeeded,  by  a  happy 
:ombination  of  graphical  construction  with  numerical  calculations, 
n  determining  the  relative  elements  of  the  orbits  which  some  of  them 
lescribe  round  each  other,  and  in  forming  tables  of  their  motions ;  and 
le  has  thus  demonstrated  that  the  laws  of  gravitation,  which  are  ex- 
libited  as  it  were  in  miniature  in  our  own  planetary  system,  prevail 
dso  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  space  :  a  memorable  conclusion, 
uatly  entitled,  by  the  genersJity  of  its  character,  to  be  considered  as 
'orming  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  and  presenting  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  examples  of  the  simplicity  and  universality  of 
those  fundamental  laws  of  nature  by  which  their  Great  Author  has 
shown  that  He  is  the  same  to-day  and  for  ever,  here  and  everywhere. 

A  discovery  like  this,  which  we  are  this  day  called  upon  to  com- 
memorate, forms  a  noble,  but  I  trust  only  temporary  termination 


lo  Sir  Jolni  ntnAd.  b  EanipcaA  Umhbs.  Hs  Ins  lon^  eoBtm- 
ykteda  i^ojags  to  IIk  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w  a  finroonhle  italiaii 
§or  oboening  Ike  rnMrtllBriniM  of  Ike  SatAent  HftiipKcie,  ud 
tbe  nuigiuiccat  mAmkm  wkich  it  mnfii ;  sad  wbca  we  ooinider 
tbe  ipece-peaetnliiig  power  of  his  imtnueenfei.  eock  ae  has  oefor 
jet  beca  bioaght  to  bev  apoo  tlicm ;  his  akill  aad  kmg  experieooe 
and  fttcmatic  diligcDee  aa  an  obeervcr;  his  perfect  frmiliaritj  with 
tbe  dmm  of  pheootaena  whicfa  aie  to  be  obterred;  bis  aigacity  in 
interpretiiig  and  disentangling  tbe  most  cfwapticated  i^ipeannoes; 
and  his  profound  knowledge  of  phyacal  as  wdl  as  practical  sstro- 
nomy»  we  may  k>ok  forwaid  to  a  hanrest  of  discoveries,  sodi  as  will 
not  only  extend  the  eiinting  bomidsries  of  science,  bat  add  to  the 
lustre  of  a  name  whidi  is  known  and  referenced  in  every  region  to 
which  European  civilizatioa  hss  reached. 

It  has  been  said  that  distance  of  pbce  confers  the  same  privileges 
as  distance  of  time,  and  I  shookl  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privilqEje 
which  is  thus  sfforded  me  by  Sir  John  Herschel's  separation  from 
hb  country  and  friends,  to  express  my  sdmiratioa  of  his  character, 
in  stronger  terms  than  1  shonld  otherwise  venture  to  use ;  for  tbe 
language  of  panegyric,  however  sincerely  it  may  flow  from  the  hesrt, 
might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  flattery,  if  it  could  not  thus  claim 
iomewhat  of  an  historical  character  :  but  his  great  attainments  in 
almost  erery  department  of  human  knowledge,  his  fine  powers  as 
a  philosophical  writer,  his  great  services  and  his  distinguished  de- 
votion to  science,  the  high  principles  which  have  regulated  his  con- 
duct in  every  relation  of  life,  and,  above  all,  his  engaging  modesty, 
which  is  the  crown  of  all  his  other  virtues,  presenting  such  a  model 
of  an  accomplished  philospher,  as  can  rarely  be  found  beyond  the 
regions  of  fiction,  demand  abler  pens  than  mine  to  describe  them  in 
adequate  terms,  however  much  inclined  I  might  feel  to  undertake 
the  task,  lliat  he  may  live  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  which  have 
induced  him  to  transport  himself  to  another  continent,  and  that  he 
may  long  survive  his  return  to  witness  the  respect,  reverence  and 
g^titude  of  his  countrymen,  is  my  earnest  prayer,  in  which  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you.  Gentlemen,  will  cordially  join. 

It  now  becomes  my  painfol  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  names 
of  those  Fellows  and  Foreign  Members  whom  the  Royal  Society  has 
lost  during  the  last  year. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  a  year  remarkably 
fertile  in  the  production  of  great  men  *.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of 
seventeen  children,  which  enjoyed  the  singular  distinction  of  having 
three  of  its  members  created  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  India  as  a  Cadet,  and 
Iciu'nt  his  first  lessons  of  military  service  in  the  celebrated  wars  of 
the  Mysore  ;  and  during  an  almost  uninterrupted  residence  of  nearly 
forty  years,  he  was  employed  both  in  civil  and  military  duties,  fre- 
quently of  great  importance  and  difficulty,  in  almost  every  part  of 
Central  India ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  opportunities  afiforded 
by  this  long  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  all  classes  and  nations, 

•  Nai)oleon,  Wellington,  Cuvier,  &c 
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aided  by  the  STstem  of  carefully  recording  hU  observations  of  their 
mannerB  and  customa,  and  by  hia  perfect  knowledge  of  tlieir  lan- 
guages, that  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  habits,  their  feelings  and  their  prejudices,  at  the 
aame  time  that  he  secured,  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  their  confi- 
dence and  respect  by  his  strict  impartiality,  and  by  his  considerate 
attention  to  their  wants  and  their  interests. 

He  Was  twice  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Persia,  where  he  con- 
ducted negotiations  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  maintain  the  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  he  secured 
the  interests  of  the  Grovemment  which  he  represented:  he  was, 
in  fact,  eminently  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty  by  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language  and  literature,  and  by 
the  conformity  of  his  own  manners  with  those  of  that  lively  and 
pcdished  nation.  Nor  were  the  fruits  of  his  mission  political  merely, 
inasmuch  as  they  led  to  the  production  of  his  History  of  Persia^ 
a  work  of  great  research  and  of  standard  value ;  to  his  Persian 
Sketches,  so  remarkable  for  their  wit  and  vivacity,  and,  I  believe, 
likewise  for  the  truth  of  the  pictures  of  manners  which  they  furnish ; 
and  also  to  a  volume  of  Poems,  which  display  no  inconsiderable 
powers  of  versification. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  amongst  other 
works  may  be  particularly  mentioned  his  Political  History  of  the 
Crovemment  of  India,  from  the  year  1784/0  the  Present  Time;  his 
very  interesting  Sketch  of  the  Sihks,  and  his  History  of  Central  In- 
dia, In  all  his  writings  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
native  population,  and  the  zealous  advocate  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment such  as  would  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  governed  with 
those  of  the  governors :  and  though  he  has  very  clearly  demon- 
strated that  our  Indian  Empire  must  be  progressive  in  order  to  be 
permanent,  and  that  external  attacks  upon  it  must  not  only  be  re- 
pelled, but  the  means  of  renewing  them  either  greatly  weakened  or 
altogether  removed,  yet  he  stigmatizes  with  just  reprobation  the 
commencement  or  continuance  of  wars  of  conquest  merely,  which 
are  not  rendered  necessary  by  previous  and  adequate  provocation. 
Upon  all  such  subjects  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  eminently  entitled  to 
pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion,  from  his  great  experience,  Ix^th 
military  and  civil,  and  from  his  almost  unequalled  knowledge  of  the 
])olitical  interests  and  relations  of  all  the  various  nations  who  com- 
pose or  border  upon  our  Indian  Empire. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1822  :  in  1827  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Bombay  and  Central  India.  He  retained  this 
important  situation  for  three  years,  when  he  was  recalled  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions  which  were  likely  to  arise 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter.  He  was 
shortly  after  his  return  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Launceston  ; 
but  the  questions  which  almost  entirely  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  public  at  that  period  were  not  calculated  for 
the  favourable  display  of  his  peculiar  powers.  His  last  public  ad- 
dress was  made  at  a  meeting  in  London  in  honour  of  his  illustrious 
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countiTinAn  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whose  ^nius  and  writings  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer :  on  the  following  day  he  was  attecked  bj 
paralysis,  from  which  he  never  recovered ;  and  he  died  at  his  house 
in  London  on  the  3 1st  day  of  May  last. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  tall  and  commanding  in  his  person ;  hii 
manners  were  remarkably  free  and  unconstrained,  and  his  conver- 
sation  rapid  and  animated ;  and  notwithstanding  his  long  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  and  association  with  Oriental  people  and  Oriental 
languages  and  with  scenes  of  life  altogether  different  from  those  in 
which  his  earlier  boyhood  had  been  passed,  yet  he  continued  to  speak 
with  the  accent  of  his  countr3rmen,  and  to  remember  their  national 
traditions  with  all  the  vividness  and  to  recite  their  national  poetry 
with  all  the  enthusiasm,  which  characterize  our  eariiest  and  deepest 
impressions.  As  a  father,  a  husband  and  a  brother  he  was  emi- 
nently kind  and  affectionate ;  and  few  persons  have  been  more  gene- 
rally beloved  by  their  friends  for  their  social  virtues,  or  more  re- 
spected and  revered  for  their  great  talents  and  attainments  and  for 
their  eminent  public  services. 

I  observe  with  pleasure  that  a  monument,  frt>m  the  chisel  of  Mr. 
Chantrey,  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for 
which  ample  funds  have  been  provided  by  the  almost  spontaneous 
contributions  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  amongst 
the  subscribers  is  to  be  found  the  name  of  an  Eastern  Potentate,  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  the  founder  of  a  great  empire,  and  stUl  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  triumphs  over  Eastern  prejudices,  who  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  upon  his  return  frt>m  Bombay, 
and  who  has  most  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  William  Morgan  was  the  author  of  several  papers  in  our 
Transactions,  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  value  of  reversions 
contingent  upon  different  cases  of  survivorship.  For  two  of  these 
papers,  printed  in  1788  and  1789,  he  received  the  Copley  Medal. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  who  rejected  altogether  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  equal  decrements  of  life  which  had  been  introduced 
by  De  Moivre,  partly  from  the  want  of  correct  tables,  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  formulae  employed  in  the  calculation 
of  contingent  reversions ;  and  he  showed  in  what  manner  such  ques- 
tions could  be  practically  solved  with  reference  to  the  real  proba- 
bilities of  life.  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Price,  whose  memoirs  he  has  written,  and  some  of  whose  works  he 
has  edited ;  and  he  partook  largely,  at  one  period  at  least,  of  some 
of  the  political  and  financial  opinions  of  that  ardent  character,  par- 
ticularly relating  to  the  dangers  of  a  national  bankruptcy  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  National  Debt.  He  was  appointed  early  in 
life,  chiefly  by  his  uncle's  influence  and  recommendation,  to  the  situ- 
ation of  Actuary  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  for  nearly  sixty  years  ;  and  the  unexampled  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  that  great  establishment  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
attributed  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  correct  principles  of  cal- 
culation and  of  management  which  he  introduced :  and  though  he 
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ras  exposed  towards  the  close  of  life  to  many  attacks  aiul  much 
opposition,  in  consequence  of  his  too  rigid  adherence  to  a  system 
f  hich  might  be  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  some  classes  of  insurers, 
ret  no  small  indulgence  is  due  even  to  the  prejudices  of  a  man  who 
lad  done  so  much  service  to  society,  by  establishing  upon  a  firm 
mtoB  the  security  of  establishments  which  act  as  safeguajpds  against 
be  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  which  thus  encourage 
labtts  of  providence  and  of  foresight  amongst  the  higher  and  middle 
lasses  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  was  the 
utfaor  of  a  work  on  Mineralogical  Nomenclature,  and  of  several  pa- 
wn on  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
)Ociety  of  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  greatly  distinguished 
or  his  accurate  knowledge  of  mineral  species  and  their  varieties, 
ind  of  all  the  delicate  and  minute  distinctions  of  external  characters 
vy  which  they  are  separated  from  each  other ;  and  his  collection  of 
Qinends  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  great  extent  and  perfect 
jrangement.  In  the  year  1812  he  joined  Sir  George  Steuart  Mac- 
:enzie  in  an  Excursion  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  he  greatly  enriched 
lis  collection,  particularly  in  zeolites.  This  expedition  was  under- 
sken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  a  Trap  Country, 
rhere  no  traces  of  external  volcanoes  existed,  any  thing  similar  to 
he  peculiar  features  of  the  rocks  of  Iceland  was  to  be  found :  and 
lis  Account  of  the  Mineralogy  of  these  Islands,  in  which  his  object 
laa  been  to  describe,  without  relation  to  theory,  whatever  apjieared 
0  him  interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  was  read  before 
be  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
ear,  and  printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  their  Transactions.  He 
dopted  in  early  life  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hutton,  though  his  papers 

0  some  points  in  geology  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and 

1  the  environs  of  Nice,  show  him  to  have  been  an  accurate  and 
n  unprejudiced  observer.  He  was  a  person  of  active  habits  and 
haracter,  a  liberal  supporter  of  public  charities  and  useful  institu- 
ions,  and  an  ardent  and  even  enthusiastic  friend  of  all  the  schemes 
>r  the  improvement  and  decoration  of  his  own  magnificent  and  pic- 
aresque metropolis. 

Dr.  William  Babington  was  a  distinguished  physician  in  the  City 
f  London.  He  was  formerly  a  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and  on 
bemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  Systematic 
irrangement  of  Minerals,  founded  upon  a  joint  consideration  of  their 
bemical,  physical  and  external  characters ;  and  also  of  other  works, 
f  less  importance,  upon  mineralogical  arrangement.  He  was  the 
ctive  and  disinterested  firiend  of  science  and  of  men  of  science,  from 
le  time  of  Priestley  to  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy ;  and  though  the 
bflorbing  duties  of  a  laborious  profession  prevented  his  taking  a 
iading  part  in  original  inquiries,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
dating  state  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  geology,  physiology  and 
[lemistry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Geological  So- 
iety ;  and  the  earliest  meetings  of  that  distinguished  body,  which 
as  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  advancement  of  geological  know- 


ledge,  were  held  at  his  houte.  He  was  a  person  of  great  simplicity 
of  manners,  a  warm  and  active  friend,  zealous  in  the  promotion  of 
objects  of  charity  and  usefulness,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
singularly  kind  to  the  poor. 

The  death  of  Loan  Dovaa  in  the  course  of  this  year  excited  an 
unusual  degree  of  public  sympathy  and  sorrow,  from  his  youth  and 
high  birth,  his  domestic  virtues,  and  perhaps  also  his  domestic  hap- 
piness, his  unsullied  public  character,  his  cultivated  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  his  liberal  and  enlightened  patronage  of  artists,  and  most 
of  all  from  the  promise  of  the  highest  literary  distinction  afforded  by 
his  very  interesting  historical  memoirs  and  other  literary  productioDi. 
Such  qualities  and  attainments,  whilst  they  give  dignity  to  all  who 
possess  them,  acquire  a  peculiar  grace  and  lustre  when  found  in 
those  classes  of  society  in  which  the  possession  of  rank  and  wealth 
separate  altogether  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  of  fame  from  all 
taint  of  a  stt.pected  union  with  the  de«ire  of  mens  penoD.1  ^^nn- 
dizement. 

The  Rev.  Bewick  BaiooB,  FeUow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, obtained  the  highest  mathematical  honours  in  his  own  acade- 
mical year.  He  was  for  many  years  Mathematical  Professor  in  the  East 
India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  was  the  author  of  several  elemen- 
tary works  on  different  parts  of  mathematics,  which  are  renuukable 
for  their  judicious  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  ordinary  students, 
by  the  union  of  simplicity  and  fulness  in  the  developement  of  first 
principles, — a  species  of  merit  which  those  only  can  duly  estimate 
whose  experience  in  education  has  shown  it  to  be  very  rarely  at- 
tained. Mr.  Bridge  was  a  person  of  great  benevolence,  who  devoted 
hiii  life  and  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  objects  of  charity  and  pub- 
He  utility,  and  whose  purity  of  character  and  kindness  of  heart  se- 
cured him  the  affectionate  attachment  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Caitain  Lyon  became  first  known  to  the  public  from  his  having 
accompanied  the  late  Mr.  Ritchie  in  his  journey  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  His  companion  died  at  Moorzouk,  and  after  encountering 
tlie  ordinary  succession  of  sufferings  and  dangers  which  characterize 
the  melancholy  records  of  African  discovery,  he  succeeded  in  eflFect- 
ing  his  return,  and  published  a  very  modest  and  interesting  journal 
of  his  travels.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Captain  Parry  in  the 
second  voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  as  commander  of  one  of  the 
two  ships  which  composed  that  expedition.  After  his  return  he  was 
chosen,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  enterprising  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, to  conduct  a  party  of  English  miners  to  Zacatecas  and  Bolanos 
in  Mexico,  and  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  first  of  these 
mining  estahlisfhmcnts :  and  though  he  continued  there  for  a  short 
time  only,  being  compelled  by  domestic  circumstances  to  return  to 
England,  his  services  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  the  raost 
important  results.  His  Mexiean  adventures  form  a  narrative  full  of 
interesting,  amusing  and  instructive  details.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  by  the  Brazilian  Company  to  superintend  the  celebrated  gold 
mines  at  Gongo  Soco,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  under 
liis  management  became  so  j)roductive,  as  fidly  to  vindicate  and  re- 
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qaittiiig  their  aenrioe  lie  ennged  in  mining  adventures  of  his  own ; 
and  it  was  in  returning  to  England,  in  consequence  of  an  accidental 
injury  which  he  reoeiTed  in  the  course  of  his  operations,  that  he 
died  at  sea,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Joshoa  Bbookxs  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  anatomy,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  course  of  his  life 
he  had  superintended  the  anatomical  education  of  more  than  seven 
thousand  pupils.  He  had  formed  a  Museum  of  human  and  com- 
paratnre  anatomy,  which  was  second  only  in  extent  and  value  to  the 
Hunterian  Collection,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  most  ready  and  libe- 
ral access  both  to  his  pupils  and  to  the  public.  To  the  completion  of 
this  museum,  and  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  he  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  of  his  income ;  and  it  was  a  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance that  he  should  have  been  compelled  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  when  his  health,  and  with  it  his  sources  of  income  were  de- 
clining, from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  consent  to  the 
sale  of  his  museum.  The  dispersion  of  this  collection  was  to  liim 
a  source  of  the  most  poignant  distress ;  and  the  latter  years  of  n 
long  life  which  had  been  devoted  with  singular  disinterestedness  to 
the  public  service,  were  imbittered  at  once  by  the  pressure  of  po- 
verty and  the  despondency  occasioned  by  the  annihilation  of  tliose 
hopes  of  having  raised  a  lasting  monument  to  his  fame,  which  had 
formed  the  great  olject  of  his  ambition. 

LiKirrxirAirr-CoLOBrBL  John  Baillib  went  to  India  as  a  Cadet  in 
1 79 1  •  and  from  the  commencement  of  his  residence  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languapres.  Upon 
the  qtfuhlishment  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  1 8(J<),  he  vrn^ 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  lanpcuogcs,  and  of  the 
Muhammedan  law,  a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill  with  pprcat 
credit  and  distinction  for  several  years.  He  was  the  author  r)l 
Tables  eimeUkUary  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Arabic  Grammar, 
of  A  CoUectUm  of  the  original  Texts  of  the  five  most  celebrated 
GrammarM  of  the  Arabic  Language,  and  of  A  Translation  from  thf 
Arabic  of  a  Digest  of  the  Muhammedan  Law,  of  which  one  volume 
only  out  of  four  was  published.  His  Oriental  studies  appear  to  have 
terminated  upon  his  appointment  as  Resident  at  Lucnow,  where  he 
continued  for  several  years.  He  quitted  India  in  1818,  and  in  1823 
he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company.  Colunel 
Baillie  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active  supporters  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  and  he  represented  his  native  town.  Invcr 
ness,  and  its  contributory  burghs,  in  two  successive  Parliaments. 
His  collection  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  Manuscripts  i^ 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  that  ^va« 
ever  brought  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Josbph  Whidbry  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  Master  in  the 
Navy,  and  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Vancouver  in  his  voy- 
age round  the  world.  He  was  a  person  of  great  practical  know- 
ledge and  skill,  and  |X)ssesscd  of  more  than  ordinary  general  attain- 
ments ;    and  he  was  in  consequence  selected  by  the  Government  to 
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topenoteiid,  under  the  directioo  of  die  kite  Mr.  Rcnnie,  die  exe- 
catum  of  that  mat  mtioiMd  work,  die  Bmkwater  at  FljaKNitL 
He  was  die  anttor  of  duee  papen  in  oar  TVuaactiana :  one  on  tiie 
means  adopted  for  raising  d^  Dntdi  frigate  Amboscade,  wUdi  kad 
been  sunk  at  the  Note ;  and  the  other  two  on  certain  foaail  booet 
disoorered  in  the  limestone  cjnarries  at  Oreston,  near  FljuKNith. 

Anusv  Masib  LbGxhdeb,  one  of  oar  Foreign  Members,  and  one 
of  the  most  illastrioas  analjrsts  in  Earope,  was  bom  in  FMris  in  1752, 
and  died  on  the  10th  of  January  last,  in  die  eighty-firet  year  of  hii 
age.  After  die  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  Colkge  Maxarin,  he 
deroted  himself  to  mathemsHral  and  sdendiic  pomutB,  whidi  he 
continued,  with  singular  peiseterance  and  industry,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  diirty  he  gained  die  two  prizes  proposed 
by  the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Fbris ;  the  one  for  a  memoir  on  the 
motion  of  projectiles  in  a  resisting  medium,  and  the  other  for  a  me- 
moir on  the  attraction  of  spheroids  upon  any  external  point  what- 
ever. It  was  this  second  memoir  which  gained  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  place  in  the  Academy,  as  the  successor  of  D'Alembeit, 
and  which  attracted  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  attention  of  matheaa- 
ticians.  The  problem  which  it  treated  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  difficulty,  particular  cases  only  of  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Newton,  MacLaurin  and  Qairaut,  but  whidi  he 
attacked  in  all  its  generality,  and  mastered  its  difficulties  *'  sword 
in  hand,"  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Lagrange,  when  qpeak- 
ing  of  this  admirable  memoir.  An  important  proposition  discovered 
by  Laplace  led  to  a  second,  and  a  happy  substitution,  proposed  and 
applied  by  Mr.  Ivory,  to  a  third  resumption  of  this  problem,  which 
has  finally  terminated  in  such  an  organized  system  of  approaching 
its  difficulties,  that  it  has  lately  been  reduced  to  the  order  of  those 
propositions  which  are  included  in  the  higher  class  of  elementary 
books*. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  researches  upon  the  attraction  of 
spheroids  that  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  of  elliptic 
integrals,  concerning  which  his  first  memoir  was  published  in  1786. 
He  continued  to  pursue  thb  most  interesting  and  difficult  branch  of 
analysis  in  a  succession  of  works,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years» 
and  had  finally  collected  his  entire  labours  upon  it  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  which  he  published  in  1827,  forming  a  vast  treasure  of  ana* 
lytical  knowledge.  He  had  hitherto  laboured  in  this  field  without  a 
colleague  and  without  a  rival,  when  two  young  analysts  of  singular 
genius  and  boldness,  M.  Abel,  of  Christiania  in  Norway,  and  M.  Ja- 
cobi,  of  Konigsberg,  announced,  almost  simultaneously,  the  discovery 
of  propositions  which  have  led  to  an  immense  extension  of  this  the- 
ory. LeGkndre,  with  a  nobleness  of  character  which  can  only  result 
from  the  most  disinterested  love  of  truth,  was  the  first  to  welcome 
the  appearance  of  these  illustrious  strangers  upon  his  own  territories, 
to  make  known  the  full  importance  of  their  discoveries,  and  to  de- 
velope  all  their  consequences ;  and  although  already  arrived  at  an 

*  PoiMon,  ( Traiti  de  Mecaniqne,  second  edition,)  who  has  obtained  an  expres- 
sion for  the  attraction  under  a  Anite  form. 
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extreme  old  age,  he  commenced  and  finished,  with  all  the  rigour  and 
actmty  of  youth,  a  third  volume,  expressly  devoted  to  the  discussion 
and  classification  of  these  ultra-elliptic  functions,  and  to  point  out 
their  analogy  with,  and  relation  to  other  classes  of  transcendents 
which  he  had  himself  already  considered,  or  to  whidi  they  would 
naturally  lead. 

M.  LeCJendre  was  the  author  of  a  justly  celebrated  treatise  or  essay 
on  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  which  first  reduced  the  numerous  and 
disconnected  discoveries  of  Fermat,  Euler  and  Lagrange  to  syste* 
matic  order.  He  was  the  proper  author,  amongst  many  other  dis- 
coveries, of  the  law  of  redprociiy  between  any  two  prime  numbers, 
one  of  the  meet  fertile  and  important  in  this  theory,  thou^  its  com- 
plete establishment  was  reserved  for  Gauss,  whose  work  on  this  sub- 
ject has  gained  him  so  just  a  reputation.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  labours  of  these  great  men,  this  most  important  department  of 
analysis  still  continues  to  be  too  much  insulated,  both  in  its  form 
and  its  treatment,  from  the  other  branches  of  algebra,  though  much 
has  been  done  to  reunite  them  by  the  very  valuable  and  original  re- 
searches of  that  distinguished  analyst  M.  Libri,  of  Florence,  who  haa 
been  recently  naturalized  in  France,  and  who  has  succeeded  M.  Le- 
Oendre  in  hu  place  in  the  Institute. 

The  work  of  M.  LeGkndre,  on  Geometry,  has  enjoyed  a  singular 
reputation,  and  has  been  most  extensively  used,  particularly  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  the  business  of  education.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  this  work  has  altogether  merited  the  high 
character  which  it  has  obtained :  it  has  rather  increased  than  cleared 
away  the  difficulties  of  the  theory  of  parallels,  which  have  so  long 
embarrassed  the  admirers  of  ancient  geometry  and  of  the  Elements 
of  Euclid;  and  it  has  not  succeeded,  at  least  in  any  essential  degree, 
in  adding  to  the  simplicity  of  the  demonstrations,  or  to  the  clear  and 
logical  connexion  and  succession  of  the  propositions  of  that  unrivalled 
and  unique  elementary  woric,  which  has  alone  maintained  its  place 
amongst  all  civilized  nations  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the  notes  appended  to  this  work 
ore  full  of  valuable  and  original  remarks,  and  are  justly  celebrated 
for  the  elegance  of  the  demonstrations  which  they  furnish  of  many 
important  propositions. 

M.  LeG^nche  was  the  author  of  many  other  works  and  memoirs, 
containing  many  valuable  series  of  investigations,  and  very  important 
discoveries.  He  first  attacked  the  great  problem  of  the  determination 
of  the  orbits  of  comets  by  general  methods,  which  display  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  analysis ;  though  astronomers  have  not  found  it  expe- 
dient to  make  use  of  his  methods  in  the  actual  calculation  of  their 
elements,  which  is  the  only  proper  test  of  their  practicnl  value,  though 
it  may  not  be  decisive  of  their  theoretical  perfection.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  method  of  the  least  squares  of  the  errors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  most  probable  mean  amongst  the  results  of 
a  great  number  of  observations,  of  which  such  extensive  use  is  now 
made  in  practical  astronomy :  a  celebrated  and  most  useful  theorem 
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in  geodety  goes  by  his  luune;  and  there  are  few  departments  of  ana- 
lysis or  of  dynamics  whidi  have  not  1)een  lienefited  by  his  hibours. 

M.  LeGendre  was  associated  with  Mdchain  and  Cassini  in  the 
operations  which  were  instituted  in  1787,  and  finished  in  1790,  for 
the  junction  of  the  meridians  of  Ptois  and  London.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  Members  of  the  Council  nominated  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  new  metrical  system  into  France  in  1 795»  and  he 
constructed  the  formulae  employed  for  the  calculation  of  the  tables  for 
the  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant.  He  was  nominated,  both 
during  the  Imperial  and  subsequent  Ghyvemment,  to  various  public 
employments,  chiefly,  however,  of  an  honorary  nature,  requiring  no 
great  sacrifice  of  time  or  attention, — a  fortunate  drcumstanoe,  when 
it  is  conndered  to  what  important  labours  the  leisure  of  his  long  life 
i^pears  to  have  been  devoted. 

The  next  name  which  I  fed  called  upon  to  notice  is  that  of  Fran- 
cisco DE  BoajA  Oas^ao  Stocklbb,  Babok  da  Villa  da  Praia,  a 
lieutenant-General  in  the  Portuguese  army,  and  fbrmeriy  Secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon :  he  was  the  author  of  several 
Papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  chiefly  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  devdopement  of  functions,  and  also  of  a  volume 
of  Poems.  In  1 7  95  he  published  his  Metkodo  dos  Limites,  and  in  1 824 
his  Metkodo  mverso  dos  LimUes.  In  this  latter  work,  written  late  in 
life,  he  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  well-known  Hoene  de  Wronski, 
which  led  to  its  rejection  by  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  upon  the  report 
of  two  Academicians,  when  it  was  offned  to  them  for  publication. 
His  works  are  not  of  a  kind  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  sdence,  and  some  of  them  are  examples  of  the  danger  of  deal- 
ing with  formulae  of  such  great  generality  that  their  proper  import  and 
derivation  are  not  very  clearly  understood  by  those  who  use  them. 

Of  the  five  Foreign  Members  whose  names  appear  in  the  lists  of 
the  additions  which  the  Royal  Society  has  received  during  the  last 
year,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  observe  those  of  two  of  them  also 
in  the  record  of  its  losses :  the  first  is  that  of  Professor  Meckel  of 
Halle,  the  second  that  of  M.  Desfontaines  of  Paris. 

Dr.  John  Frkderick  Meckel,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  was  the  third  member  of  a  family  singularly  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  physiological  and  anatomical  science.  His  grand- 
father, at  the  beginning  of  the  lost  century,  was  probably  the  great- 
est anatomist  of  his  age,  and  was  the  founder  of  that  collection  which 
has  become,  by  the  additions  of  his  son  and  of  his  grandson,  the 
richest  and  the  best  arranged  in  Germany.  His  father  was  likewif^c 
an  eminent  anatomist,  and  greatly  distinguished  for  his  succei^s  in  the 
practice  of  physic  and  of  surgery,  and  for  his  general  attainment?. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  great  collection  which  he  in- 
herited, and  of  completing  those  departments  of  it  in  which  it  wa» 
deficient,  that  young  Meckel  first  directed  his  whole  attention  to 
comparative  anatomy ;  but  the  results  of  his  labours  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  museum  :  he  published  a  German  translation  of  the 
Anatomic  Compar(3e  of  Curicr,  which  was  enriched  with  many  valu 


able  Dotes.  This  was  followed  by  his  Contributioos  to  Comparative 
Anatomy;  by  his  Sffstem  der  vcrglcichenden  Analomie,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete;  his  TabuUs  Anaiomico-pathotogic€t;  his 
Handhmeh  der  paikologiacken  AmUomie  ;  his  work  On  Human 
Monsters,  and  several  memoirs  relating  to  this  branch  of  medical 
science,  which  display  a  remarkable  union  of  laborious  research 
with  the  most  profound  and  original  views  relating  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  animal  life.  He  devoted  a  great  iK>rtion  of  his  time  to  the 
palilication  of  the  Archiv  fUr  Anatomic  und  Physiologie,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  instructive  periodical  publications  on  medical 
and  physiological  science  which  appeared  in  Germany.  One  of  his 
last  works,  on  the  Lymphatic  System,  which  is  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  was  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Sommerring,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  fiftieth  year  from  the  period  of  his  inauguration  as  Doctor 
in  Medicine,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  had  been  his  own 
preceptor,  the  fellow-student  of  his  father,  the  follower  and  pupil  of 
Ilia  grandfather,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  who  was  also  one  of  the  few  of  his  living  rivals  in  the 
iicicnccs  which  he  cultivated. 

Meckel  was  only  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  he  united 
ill  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  correct  and  philosophical 
gcncnilization  with  the  most  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
tumtouiical  details ;  and  tliough  he  may  have  left  in  his  own  country 
riome  who  may  equal  or  even  sur[)ass  him  in  piurticulor  departments 
of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  or  phy:^iology,  there  ie  no  one 
of  his  countrymen,  if,  perhajis,  Ticdcmonn  be  excepted,  who  can  be 
considered  as  having  mode  such  important  additions  to  our  general 
views  in  those  sciences. 

Hknb'  Louicue  DsspoNTAiNBd,  Pfofcssor  of  Botany  at  the  Jardin 
ilu  lloi,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists  in  Europe,  was 
bom  atTremblay  in  1752.  In  the  course  of  the  years  1782  and 
1 783  he  travelled,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  botanical  collections,  to 
the  North  of  Africa,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas  ; 
and  \^M  Flora  Atlaniica,  which  was  published  in  1798,  a  splendid  and 
riclily  decorated  work,  contains  the  principal  results  of  his  labours. 
It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  celebrated  memoir  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Monocotyledonous  Plants  was  read  to  the  Institute,  in 
wliich  he  demonstrated  the  different  manners  in  which  tlie  ligneous 
fibres  are  developed  in  plants  with  simple  and  double  cotyledons, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  two  great  and  fundamental  divi- 
sions in  the  vegetable  kingdom  *.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Tableau 
de  VEcole  de  Botanique  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  of  the  His- 
toire  des  Arbres  et  Arbrisseaux  qui  peuvent  ^tre  cultxvh  en  pleine 
terre  sur  le  Sol  de  la  France,  of  a  Manuel  de  Cristallographie,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Rom^  de  I'lsle,  of  many  elaborate  articles  in  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  other  similar  publications  ; 

•  Traces  of  tlii*  dUiinction  in  the  »tructure  of  Monocolyleilonous  and  Dicoty- 
ledonotu  planU  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Giew,  Malpighi,  and  Daubeuton, 
though  its  full  devclopcmcnt  wa^  reserved  for  M.  Dcsfontainetf. 
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tud  of  a  great  number  of  Memoira*  chiefly  in  the  Annales  da  Mtu^um 
d'Hiatcdre  Naturelle,  which  were  for  tlie  moat  part  deacriptive  of 
new  genera  and  species  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
the  management  of  which  had  derolved  upon  liim  conjointly  with 
MM.  de  Jussieu  and  Thouin. 

M.  Desfontaines  was  a  person  of  mild  and  inoffensive  manners, 
and  perfectly  free  from  those  feelings  of  jealousy  which  tend  to  pro- 
voke either  opposition  or  controversy.  For  a  considerable  period  be- 
fore his  death  he  laboured  under  the  affliction  of  total  blindness, 
and  waa  thus  debarred  from  the  continuation  of  those  pursuits  which 
had  constituted  at  once  the  delight  and  the  business  of  his  life :  and 
it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  visitation  of  Pft>vidence, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  produced  a  spirit 
of  repining  and  discontent,  waa  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  bit- 
terness and  severity  by  the  spirit  of  contentment  and  resignation 
with  which  it  was  met. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  Address  to  you.  Gentlemen,  last  year,  I  felt 
called  upon,  at  once  by  my  subject  and  my  feelings,  to  pass  from  the 
notice  of  the  certain  losses  which  the  Society  had  sustained  during 
the  preceding  year,  to  one  which  circumstances  at  that  time  rendered 
too  probable.  The  long  absence  of  Captain  Ross  and  his  companions, 
the  perilous  enterprise  upon  which  they  vrere  engaged,  the  fearful 
alternative  of  shipwreck  or  famine  which  seemed  their  almost  ine- 
vitable fate,  had  left  few  elements  for  hope,  except  in  those  who 
steadily  trust  in  the  unlimited  resources  of  Providence  to  accomplish 
its  ends,  however  remote  and  wonderful.  I  rejoice  at  the  unlooked- 
for  accomplishment  of  that  hope,  and  I  know  that  you.  Gentlemen, 
one  and  all,  will  equally  participate  with  me  in  these  feelings. 
Captain  Ross  and  his  brave  companions  were  "lost,  and  are  found ;" 
and  I  trust  that  Uie  enthusiastic  welcome  which  has  met  them  upon 
their  return  will  convince  them  that  the  heart  of  their  country  is  that 
of  a  parent. 

I  forbear,  Gentlemen,  to  mix  up  other  topics  with  the  expression 
of  those  feelings  to  which  this  happy  event  naturally  gives  rise,  and 
however  important  may  be  the  contributions  to  geography  or  to  sci- 
ence which  these  perilous  and  painful  adventures  may  have  pro- 
duced, I  consider  them,  in  the  present  condition  of  my  feelings,  but 
as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
important  fact  of  the  recovery  of  our  long  lost  brethren. 

Permit  me  then.  Gentlemen,  in  your  name  as  well  as  in  my  o\i7), 
to  offer  to  Captain  Ross,  whom  I  rejoice  to  see  amongst  us,  our  most 
cordial  congratulations  upon  his  happy  return,  and  to  express  our 
hope  that  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  his  countrymen  which  he  has 
already  experienced,  and  which,  I  trust,  he  will  retain  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  will  form  one  of  the  best  compensations  for  the 
long  sufferings  which  he  has  endured,  and  for  the  incomplete  suc- 
cess of  an  enterprise  presenting  difficulties  from  the  certain  operation 
of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  which  not  merely  baffle,  but  al- 
most annihilate,  the  powers  of  the  bravest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  persevering  of  men. 
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Tan  Secretary  reported,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  that  they  had 
received  an  application  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  their  opi- 
nion respecting  the  construction  and  mode  of  applying  an  instrument 
for  ascertaining  and  chanring  the  duty  on  spirits :  in  compliance  with 
which  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  conduct  the  investigations  re- 
quired for  that  purpose.  The  Committee,  after  bestowing  consider- 
ibXe  labour  and  pains  on  this  subject,  agreed  in  a  Report,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Council,  and  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  for  which  they  have  received  their  thanks,  for  the  labour  and  at- 
tention they  have  given  to  this  subject.  They  have  lately  also  received 
an  intimation  from  the  Treasury,  that  their  further  assistance  will  be 
requested  to  supeiintend,  examine,  and  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  instruments  and  tables  which  will  be  required. 


The  Treasurer  made  the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the 
Number  of  Fellows,  the  State  of  the  Finances,  and  the  Receipts  and 
Payments  of  the  Society  during  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  last  Anniversary,  the  Society  consisted  of  748  Members ; 
of  whom  there  were, 

1 1  Royal  Personages, 

45  Foreign  Members,  and 
692  Home  Members. 

Since  that  date,  there  have  died, 

20  on  the  Home  list,  and 

4  on  the  Foreign  list, 

and  there  have  been  admitted, 

1 7  on  the  Home  list,  with 
1  re-admission,  and 

5  on  the  Foreign  list.     Of  whom 

8  have  compounded  for  life,  and 

10  have  engaged  to  pay  the  Annnal  Subscription  ot  4/. 

'rhe  Society  therefore  now  consists  of, 

11  Royal  Personages, 

46  Foreign  Members,  and 
690  Home  Members ; 

making  a  total  of  747  Members ;  of  whom 
595  have  compounded  for  life, 

403  at  the  rate  of  27 L  Ot. 
192  at  the  rate  of  40/.  Ox. 

44  ore  subject  to  an  annual  pa3rment  of  2/.  12^-. 
51  are  subject  to  an  annual  ])aymcnt  of  4/.  0^*. 
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The  DisBcmsKMKim  of  the  Society  may  be  daned  under  two  heads: 

1 .  Thooe  which  are  mdimmj ;  and 

2.  IVwe  idudi  are  eittwmiimtpj,  and  not  likely  to  recur. 

Hie  ordinary  dtsboraementB  may  be  estimated  in  the  following  manner: 

Salaries £645 

Lig^iting   80 

-Coals 40 

Taxes    50 

Charwoman  and  Servant 42 

Postage 30 

Fire  Insorance 22 

Misodlaneoiis 200 

£1109 

llic  .'uinual  expense  of  printing  the  Philosophical  Transactions  has 
lHx*n,  un  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  £894,  (without  including 
tlie  charces  for  stitching  and  for  advertisements,)  viz. 

For  Printing £350 

ForPkpcr 259 

Fur  Engraving 285 

£894 

These  exjienses  attending  their  publication  vary,  of  course,  very  much, 
according  to  the  number  of  pages,  the  quantity  of  engravings,  and 
1  ho  njiture  of  the  Pai^rs,  included  in  each  volume. 

licHides  these  onlinary  disbursements,  there  is  at  present  the  ex- 
j»cnse  of  the  Cataloerue,  which  will  probably  cost  the  Society  not  less 
than  €10(X),  includiagthe  exi>ense  of  printing;  and,  for  tlie  present 
year,  the  cost  of  the  Fluid- Lens  Tcle8coj)e  (€137  lO^.),  and  priut- 
iii<;  tlie  Abstracts  (€583  6^.  Od,),  against  the  latter  of  wliich  sum 
tl-il  18*.  Grf.  has  l>een  already  reecivetl. 

i'hc  Income  of  the  S>ociety  is  derived  fi*om 

llcnts  £  284 

Dividends  on  Stock 501 

Quarterly  and  Weekly  Contributions,  about      "270 
Sale  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  about  . .      350 

£1405 

alhu  whatever  may  be  received  from  the  Admission  Fees  or  Com- 
positions of  new  Members,  which  is  fluctuating.  The  Admissions 
liave  been,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  twenty-six,  which 
would  give  of  course  £260  per  annum  for  Admission  Fees  of  €10 
ciich ;  and  the  average  number  of  Members  who  have  compounded 
lor  Annual  Contributions,  during  the  same  ])eriod,  being  twenty-one, 
I  he  amount  of  Comj)ositions  at  £40  each  would  be  £840, — making  a 
mean  total  of  £1 100  jicr  annum  for  Admission  Fees  and  Comix)8i- 
lions.  But  it  being  now  o])tional  for  McmbeiTj  to  compound  or  not 
for  Annual  Payments,  the  Comi)Obitions  (of  which  there  have  been 
•  'lily  >cven  duriuL'  the  i>ii::t  year,)  will  mo;:t  proluibly  ^o  ou  consider- 
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ably  decreasing  in  number,  or  cease  altogether :  alid  until  the  amount 
of  the  present  annual  subscription  of  £4  is  come  into  full  operation, 
a  temporary  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  from  this  circum- 
8tance»  as  well  as  from  the  falling  off  in  the  Compositions  *. 

Besides  these  sources  of  Income,  there  are  other  sums  invested  in 
the  Funds ;  namely, 

£.     s,     d. 

The  FairchUd  Fund,    100    0    0  New  South  Sea  Stock. 

The  RumfordFund,  2161     0  10  Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 

llie  Donation  Fund,  3820  19     3  Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 

of  which  the  dividends  are  not  applicable  to  the  general  expenses 
of  the  Society,  but  must  be  disiK>sed  of  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  respective  donors. 

The  clear  annual  Income,  therefore,  which  may  for  some  time  be 
expected, — without  taking  into  consideration  whatever  may  be  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Admission  Fees  or  Compositions  of  new 
Members, — ^may  be  considered  as  only  £1400:  and  the  probable 
annual  amount  of  Ordinary  ExpenseB  as  £2000^. 

*  CompoiUumt  and  Purchtues  ofSiock  (Minutes  of  Council,  Dec.  5,  1833). 

CompotUioMs. — During  the  last  twenty  yean,  from  November  30,  1813,  to  No- 
vember 30,  1833,  463  Members  have  compounded  for  their  Annual  Contributions : — 

£.     s.    d, 
257  at  the  original  sum  of  £17  6s.,  making  an  amount  of...  7016     2    0  * 

206  at  the  present  sum  of  jff40,  making  an  amount  of. 8240     0     0 

rut  that,  during  this  period,  j£  15,256  *  have  been  received  on  account  of  Composiiituis 
for  life.  Of  this  sum,  only  j^3915  have,  during  the  same  period,  been  invested  in 
I  lie  purcliose  of  Stock. 

There  are  at  present  505  Members  who  have  compounded  for  Annual  Payments ; 
ut'  whom  403  compounded  at  the  rate  of  ^27  6».,  and  192  at  that  of  jf40. 

Vurehasi's  of  Stock  (not  including  those  on  account  of  the  Kumford  or  Donation 
fund). — In  1813,  the  Funded  Pro|>erty  of  the  Society,  strictly  so  considered,  wa» 
£\\^'AiA\  \Zi.  id.  Stock,  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities.  Since  that 
<laio,  (viz.  during  the  last  twenty  years,)  the  following  purcliases  have  been  made 
<*r  the  same  kind  of  Stock : — 

£.     1.    (i.  £. 

In  1820  ...  2882  17     8  Stock,  purchased  for  2000 
1821   ...     755     9     0    570 

1829  ...  ^1000  for  ^£870  19«.  ItL, 
of  which  one  half  wo^,  a  few  months  uAer, 
sold  again  at  £  159  7«.  (n/.,  leaving  only, 

50(1     0     0  Stock,  piirchHjicd  lor 

1830  ...  1000  0  l»         ■ !i:<3  15  0 


t. 

J. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

111  11  7 


Total  £5138  0  8 X3U15  14  o 

-£'.  5.       (I, 

St(Kk,  Nt.v.  30,  1813 11,301    13     4 

l)u.    purchased     .€.     s.  d. 
ill  20  years...  5138  fi  8 

IXdiicl  s:ilc 2500  0  0 

2638     G     8 


Stock,  Nov.  30,  1833  ...  X;  14,000     0     0 

'•   The  :ivcra};c  amount  of  annual  txpciiics  for  llic  la.l  luciily   yen  •  ia  £'l,Vo\^. 

♦  Corrcctud. 
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Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Papnents  of  the  Sockty  between  Nov.  30, 1832| 

and  ^00.  30,  1833. 

1.  RECEIPTS. 

£.  f.  d. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  last  Audit. . .  •  536  16  4 

Weekly  Contributions  at  one  shilling 124  12  0 

Quarterly  Contributions  at  £1 158  15  6 

Seventeen  Admission  Fees 170  0  0 

Eight  Compositions  for  Annual  Payments 320  0  0 

Rents:  £.     s.    d. 

One  year's  rent  of  estate  at  Msblethorpe: 

due  at  Michaelmas 107     0    0 

One  year's  rent  of  premises  in  Coleman- 

street :  due  at  Michaelmas • .      95     0     0 

One  year's  rent  of  lands  at  Acton :  due 

at  Michaelmas 60    0    0 

One  year's  fee-farm  rent  of  lands  in  Sus« 
sex;  land-tax  deducted:  due  at  Mi- 
chaelmas       19    4     0 

One-fifth  of  the  clear  rent  of  an  estate  at 
Lambeth  Uill,  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  in  pursuance  of  Lady 
Sadleir's  will:  due  at  Midsummer  ..        3    0    0 

284    4    0 

Dividends  on  Stock : 

One  year's  dividends  on  16,600/.  Reduced 

Annuities    495     0     0 

Pulleney  Fund. 

One  year's  dividends  on  900/.  3  per  cent. 

Consols 6     0     0 

FairchUd  F^d. 

One  year's  dividends  on  100/.  New  South 
Sea  Stock    3     0     0 

Rumford  Fund, 

One  year's  dividends  on  9161/.  0#.  \0d. 

S  per  cent.  Consols 64  1 6     8 

Donation  Fund, 

One  year's  dividends  on  3820/.  19#.  3d. 
3  per  cent.  Consols 114  12     6 

CSS     0    2 

Carried  forward £2277  1 6    9^ 


Brought  forward 2277  16    9| 

Mieoiis  Recei|itt :  £.    $.    d. 

Sde  of  Phiktophical  Tnnnctiooi  . .  •     362    6    0 

MeofAbrtncuofPapen   141   18    6 

SiJeofSirU.Dav/8Disoounes  ....         4  13    0 

508  17    6 

SiJe  of  £<500  Stock,  3  per  ceat.  Eeduoed  Aanuitiet    2174  17    6 

Total  £4961  1 1     H 
AYMENTS. 

a*  $•        dm 

Jf  celal.— -Mr.  Wjron :  The  valne  and  striking  of  Six 

lejMedab 32    2    0 

mdlar^M  Legaqf.^^Thc  Poor  of  the  Pkriih^  in  poisaanee 

idySadleir'aWill 3    0    0 

m  XecAm.— S.  H.  Chrktie,  Esq.,  for  the  Bakerian 

Qreofl833 4    0    0 

U  JLfehnre.— The  Rer.  J.  J.  Ellis  for  dcKnring  Uie 

Huld  Lectore  of  1833 3    0    0 

rd  Mtdal^-^Mkmn  J.  F.  Danidl:  Tiro  yean*  Diri- 

li  on  the  Romford  Augmentation  Pond  |  Nor.  30, 1832.      67    9    6 

— — — -    Mr.  Wyon:  Tlie  ralne  and  striking  of  a 

I  and  Silrer  Romford  Medal   64    0    0 

ion  fkad.— The  Troatees  of  the  Arctic  Land  Expedithm : 

year  s  Diridends 113  12    0 

s:  £.  9.  d. 

Dr.  Roget,  one  year,  sb  Secretary  •  •  •  •    105  0  0 

J.  G.  Children^  Esq^  one  year,  as  Secre- 
tary       105  0  0 

Ditto  for  Index  to  Phil.  Trans 5  5  0 

C.  Konig,  Esq^  one  year,  as  Foreign  Se- 
cretary       20  0  0 

Mr.  Hudson,  one  year,  ss  Assistant-Se- 
cretary     250  0  0 

Ditto,  for  Report  on  Medals  and  Lectures    21  0  0 

Mr.  Roberton,  one  year,  as  Assistant  to 

ditto 100  0  0 

Mr.  Gould,  one  year,  as  Porter  ......     60  0  0 

666    5    0 

mizzi :  On  account ;  for  preparing  a  Catalogue  of  the 

ary  150    0  0 

>berton :  For  assisting  Mr.  Paniazi :  One  year 54  12  0 

issiou :  For  superintending  the  printing  of  Obsenrations 

leTidcs 5    0  0 

loppard:  Gratuity    iO    0  0 

aorancc,  on  the  Society's  Property 22  1 1  6 

Carried  forward £1195  12    0 


Bilb  :~ 
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£.     f. 
Brought  forward 1195  12 

Taylor;  £.    f.    d. 

I 'riutiiig  the  Phil.  Trmns.,  1839,  puts.  242  12  6 
Printing  the  Phil.  Trans.,  ISaS,  parti.  134  10  8 
Printing  and  Paper  for  Abstracts  of 

Papers  in  PhiL  Trans.,  1800-30, 

vul.  i.  and  ii.,  in  4to  and  Bvo  ....   583     6    9 
Printing  and  Paper  of  Proceedings, 

Nos.  11  and   14,  and  reprints  of 

Nos.ltolO 80  15     0 

Printing  of  General  Index  to  lliil. 

Trans.  18120-30 37  13     0 

Printing  and  Paper  of  Observations  of 

Tides 38  II     0 

Miscellaneous    Printing:     Circulars, 

libts  uf  Fellows,  Ballot-ibts,  State- 

meut  of  Payments  President's  Ad- 
dresses, Minutes  of  Council,  and  for 

Advertisements 125     I     0 

Bowles  and  Gardiner : 

Paper  for  the  Phil.  Truns.,183d,  parti  .  110  5  0 
Paper  lor  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1833,  |iart«.  227  10  0 
Pu|)er  for  General  Index  to  Phil.Tnins. 

l«'20-30 45  10     0 

Balance  of  former  Account 5     5     0 

Basiirc : 

Engraving  and  Copper-plate  printing 

for  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1833,  |Kirt  1  ..     30   14     4 
laigraviiig  and  Copper-plate  printing 

tor  the  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  part  2  . .  233     6     0 
ICngraving  and  Copper-plate  printing 

of  Circulars,  Diplomas,  &c.. . . .  •  •      10     6     6 
Walkers : 

Kugruving  and  Copper-plate  printing 

fur  the  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  part  1  . .      70  18     6 
(»ydc: 

Sewing  1778  Parts  of  the  Phil.  Trans.  59  5  4 
Boarding  'i2  Parts  of  ditto,  gilt  ....  2  4  0 
Sewing    790   Parts    of  ditto.   Index 

18'2O-30 13     3     4 

lioarding  1 1  Parts  of  ditto 1     2     0 

lioarding  300  Sets  of  Abstracts,  <i  vols. 

«vo 20     0     0 

Boarding  QUO  ditto  ditto,  gilt  ....  23  6  8 
Boarding  60  ditto  ditto,  4to  . . . .  9  3  4 
I>oardiiig60  ditto  ditto,  gilt  ....  12  10  0 
Boarding  8  Fir^t  and  Second  Indexes, 

-ilt. 1     0     0 


(  air icd  ioi ward    £2117   19  II      1195  12 
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£.      s,    d.       €.     y.     it 

:—  Brought  forward 2117  19  II    1195   12    0 

Few  &  Co.,  Solicitors 10     I     6 

Tuckett : 

Bookbioding 24  14     0 

Limbird : 

Stationery  and  Stamps. ,  •  • 58     7     3 

Saunderson : 

Shipping  Expenses 25   II     5 

Dollond : 

A  Fiuid-lens  Telescope 157   10     0 

Arranging,  engraving,  and  repairing 

instruments    20     0     0 

Arnold  and  Johnson,  Coal-mcrchatits  .41     04 
Brecknell  and  Turner : 

Wax  Lights,  Candies,  and  Lamp  Oil .    83  13     2 
Skelton : 

Cleaning  Chandeliers;  Candlesticks; 
Fire-guard;  and  repairing  Lamps 

andLocks 23  14     i\ 

Pryer  and  Spice : 
Carpet-beating ;  Ricisc  Box ;  Ladder ; 

Plasterer's  Work;  PackingCases.    31    1.5     0 

Can* :  Carpenter    3  18  11^ 

Caldecott : 

Two  moveable  Book  Stands    5  13     0 

Cobbett  and  Son : 

Window-cleaning  and  Glazing  ....  810     (i 

Hornby  &  Co. : 

Soap,  large  Mats,  Brushes,  Fire- Wood.     27     4     4 
lUidge : 

China  for  Library  Tea 2     8     0 

2642     1    10} 

»  bought  on  account  of  the  Money  received 
from  the  British  Museum  : — 

Bailli^  :  Books,— on  account 327   1 3     5 

Simpkin  and  Marshall :  Ditto 4  14     8 

Bohn :  Ditto    3     4     0 

Maynard :  Ditto 25   13     0 

Rich:  Ditto I    12     0 

Freight  and  Clearing G     9     C 

3(iM     7      I 

^  Rates  and  Petty  Charges : 

Taxes  and  Parish  Rates 49     8     9 

L'lnstitut  Journal :  half  a  year    2     9     0 

Postage  and  Carriage 27   10     3^ 

Extra  Porterage  and  Delivery  of  2250 

Circulars 35     3     0^ 

Men  in  Libraries,  removing  books,  &c.. .       1 0  1 6   1 0 

Carried  forward £125     7  11  4207     0  HA 


U2 

£•  f.  d»        £.    t,   <L 
FmUi  lUlCi  tnd  Petty  Clnrgcs: 

Brooght  forward   125  7  11  4207    0  11} 

£x|ieiises  oo  Foreign  Pickets  mnd  Pre- 
sents    15  II  I 

Carnige  of  Cuvier's  Bust   5  19  4 

Address  to  the  King:  engroniog  and 

Tellain   4  13  0 

Chamroman's  Wages 12  12  0 

Bciard  and  Wages  of  Servant 30  0  0 

Miscellaneous  eipcnses 16  18  4 

211     1    8 

£  4418     2    7i 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  TVeasorrr 543    9    2 

£  4961   11    9| 
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Tlie  TVeanurcr  aHto  reported,  that  no  mrrfun  of  any  kind  reniMned 
unpaid,  or  due  to  the  Society. 


The  Society  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Council  and 
ORicen  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  was  declared  to  be 
the  lilt  :— 

President:  His  Royal  Highnen  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  K.G.- 
Treasurer:  John  Wilham  Lubbock,  £iiq.,  MAj^^Secretaries:  Peter 
Mark  Roget,  M.D.;  John  George  Children,  Esq. — Foreign  Secretanf: 
Charles  Konig,  Esq. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council :  Francis  Daily,  Esq.  i  Peter  Bar- 
low, Esq. ;  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq. ;  Uctijamin  Collins  Bro- 
die,  Esq.;  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  Esq. ;  \Villiaro  Clift,  Esq.;  Kcv. 
James  Cumming ;  Michael  Faraday,  Esq. ;  Davies  Gilbert,  Em|.  ; 
George  Bellas  (ircenough,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Philip  Jennings,  D.D.;  Rev. 
George  Peacock ;  William  Hasledinc  Pepys,  Esq. ;  Re?.  l^iWn 
Powell ;  Rev,  Adam  Sedgwick  ;  Captain  Wuliam  Henry  Smyth,  R.N. 


PROCEEDINGS 

or 

THE   ROYAL    SOCIETY. 


18S3-1B34.  No.  15. 


Dec  -nbcrS,  1833. 

JOHN  WILLIAM   LUBBOCK,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Trcasarer, 

in  the  Chair. 

James  Copland,  M.D. ;  £dwin  Pearson,  Esq.,  MA.;  and  Charles 
Terry,  Eaq.»  were  elated  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


December  12,  1833. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidentt  in  the  Chair. 

The  Reports  received  by  the  Secretaries,  from  Sir  John  HerKheli 
Profe«ior  Airy»  and  Captain  Smyth,  on  the  Fluid-lens  Telescope  con* 
strocted  for  the  Royal  Society  on  Mr.  Barlow*s  principles,  were,  by 
direction  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  President  and  Ccunct!,  read  to 
the  Society  at  this  meeting. 

Sir  John  Hencheft  Report 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Barlow's  telescope  nt  Cambridge,  and  examined 
it  on  several  objects,  in  a  very  fine  night,  the  25th  (if  I  remember) 
of  June.  As  1  have  now  no  time  to  give  it  any  further  trial  at  Plough, 
(where  I  have  no  longer,  either,  any  achromatic  telescope  of  sufficient 
power  to  compare  it  with,  ail  my  apparatus  being  dismounted  and  in 
course  of  packing,)  I  will  here  state  in  few  words,  as  my  report  on  it, 
all  1  could  then  collect  relative  to  its  action. 

r  Jchromaticity. — Mr.  Barlow's  telescope  is  remarkably  free  from 
thcfitspersion  of  colour,  very  much  more  so  than  1  could  have  expected 
froQi  the  nature  of  the  correcting  mediuca,  and  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  as  could  be  desired. 

2.  L^hts — ^The  great  aperture  is  very  efficient  under  moderate 
powers  on  faint  objects ;  and  it  concentrates  the  smaller  stars  well, 
and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  show  the  larger  nebuls,  &c.,  and  be  well 
available  as  a  sweeping  telescope* 

'^,  Distinctness. — Very  good  ^iih  powers  under  100  or  150 ;  but 
on  the  occasion  on  which  1  tried  it,  it  seemed  to  break  down  under 
high  powers,  and  there  was  evidently  a  considerable  want  of  correc- 
tion of  Fpheriral  aberration.  As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  it  in 
difFererl  temperatures,  I  cannot  say  uheiher  this  want  of  correction 
roi(;ht  .not  disappear  in  a  different  temperature, — it  was  about  65^ 
ivhen  I  looked  through  it,— neither  could  I  ascertain  whether  this 
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arose  from  the  glasses  not  being  at  the  right  distancei,  there  being 
no  means,  or  the  means  not  having  been  explained  to  me,  by  which 
the  correcting  lenn  could  be  got  at,  to  shift  it. 

4.  A  very  troublesome  degree  of  colour  out  of  the  centre  of  the  field. 

This  re|K>rt  is  of  course  too  meagre  and  imperfect  to  conclude  much 
from,  but  as  both  Capt.  Smyth  and  Prof.  Airy  have  examined  it  in 
much  detail,  I  the  less  regret  that  my  present  circumstances  will  not 
allow  of  my  going  further  into  the  subject 

J.  F.  W.  HsascHRL. 

July  S3,  18SS. 

Pfftfessar  Mry'$  Report, 

From  the  pressure  of  business  I  have  had  fewer  opportunities  of  trying 
the  telescope  than  I  could  have  desired.  The  absence  of  bright  planets 
also  has  prevented  me  from  attending  so  much  as  I  wished  to  what  I 
regard  as  the  most  important  point  in  this  construction,  namely,  the 
correction  of  colour.  I  have,  however,  had  one  excellent  opportonity 
oi  observing  the  moon,  and  have  observed  several  stars,  single  and 
double,  and  do  not  think  that  my  opinion  could  have  been  altered 
by  a  greater  number  of  observations.  The  correction  of  colour  b  not 
complete,  but  it  is  much  more  nearly  complete  than  I  expected,  and 
very  much  more  so  than  in  a  smaller  telescope  of  Mr.  Barlow's  con- 
struction which  I  tried  several  years  since.  The  colour  is  so  far  removed 
that  it  is  not  offensive  till  a  power  of  300  is  used.  But  with  r^;ard  to 
this  colour,  there  is  one  point  of  great  importance  to  be  noticed  by  any 
person  who  shall  try  the  telescope  in  future.  It  is  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  the  object  lenses,  the  only  part  of  the  field  which 
can  possibly  be  free  from  colour  with  a  common  eyepiece  is  in  the 
line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  two  object  lenses ;  and  that 
from  the  present  imperfect  centering,  this  line  falls  actually  outof  the 
field  of  the  highest  power  (or  quite  on  the  edge).  An  eyepiece  of  a 
different  construction  and  adjusted  with  greater  care  is  necessary 
before  any  positive  decision  can  be  given.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
finition of  a  star,  it  is  not  at  present  good,  and  the  telescope  is  de- 
cidedly incompetent  to  separate  any  close  star ;  but  I  regard  this  as 
a  fault  in  the  making  of  the  surfaces,  to  which  any  telescope  is  liable, 
and  which  does  not  interfere  at  all  in  my  estimation  of  the  value  of 
the  new  principle  of  construction.  I  know  not  how  far  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dollond  (the  alteration  of  spherical  aberration  with 
an  alteration  of  temperature)  may  account  for  this  -,  but  so  much  of 
the  irregularities  are  cut  o£f  by  cutting  o£f  the  external  ring  of  the 
object  glass,  that. I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  due  principally  to  the 
figure. 

My  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  a  larger  telescope,  as  good  of  its  kind 
as  the  present,  would  be  very  useful  for  nebulae,  &c. ;  and  that  if  freed 
from  defects,  which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  construction,  it 
might  be  equal  to  any  astronomical  work  except  the  examination  of 
bright  planets. 

1  have  had  the  advantage  of  trying  the  telescope  once  in  companv 
wirh  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Ro- 
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binson,  and  Professor  Hamilton^  and  their  opinion  upon  the  whole 

coincided  nearly  with  mine. 

I  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  attaching  a  finder  to  the  telescope* 

as  much  time  is  lost  in  seeking  for  any  object. 

G«  B.  Airy. 
June  20, 18SS. 

Captain  Smyth*s  Report, 

I  beg  you  will  inform  His  Royal  Highness  the  President,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  I  Imve  this  day  packed  up  the 
fluid  refracting  telescope  of  which  they  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
asking  my  opinion,  and  that  it  will  be  forwarded  to  Professor  Airy 
without  delay.  It  might  indeed  have  been  sent  to  Cambridge  sooner, 
but  that  1  waited  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  moon,  to  test  the 
light  and  the  performance  of  the  instrument ;  but  I  reg^t  that  though 
I  was  constantly  upon  the  spot,  the  weather  has  prevented  my  haying 
an  opportunity  of  catching  her,  till  she  was  past  her  dichotomy,  and 
consequently  too  glaring  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  telescope,  it  was  carefully  unpacked,  and  im- 
mediately mounted,  for  the  moment,  on  the  lower  slab  of  the  revolving 
roof  of  my  polar-axis  room.  It  was  fitted  by  its  two  pivots  to  the  iron 
crutch  which  was  sent  with  it,  the  upper  parts  of  which  were  cut  into 
Y's  :  the  inner  end  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dollond's  ingenious  '<  eye- 
end  stand.'*  The  instrument*  however,  was  liable  tu  tremor,  both 
firom  the  motion  of  the  roof  and  the  floor ;  but  it  enabled  me  to  ex- 
amine a  few  objects  while  poles  were  being  prepared  to  form  a  better 
stage  outside  the  observatory.  And  I  should  remark,  that  it  was 
arranged  with  Professor  Airy,  who  favoured  me  with  a  visit  on  the 
occasion,  that  my  experiments  were  to  be  entirely  confined  to  tlie 
performance  of  the  telescope,  while  he  would  investigate  its  principle. 
My  portion  was  to  be  governed  by  direct  comparisons  with  my 
refractor,  as  a  standard  from  which  to  assume  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two.  That  instrument  has  a  double  object-glass  of '>  ,Vths  inches 
clear  aperture,  and  84-  feet  focal  length ;  a  space  which  I  have  good 
reason  to  think  is  accurately  proportioned  to  the  densities  of  the  crown 
and  flint  glasses  :  and  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  diame- 
ters, the  curves  of  the  lenses  seem  in  tolerably  exact  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration  throughout.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be 
a  more  severe  reference  than  the  dimensions  alone  would  suggest. 

The  temporary  stage  alluded  to,  outside  the  observatory,  consists 
of  two  upright  beams  of  fir,  firmly  driven  into  the  bed  of  gravel  which 
forms  the  substratum  of  the  garden,  and  a  cross-bar,  strongly  screwed, 
supports  the  iron  crutch  with  its  Y*s.  This  is  erected  close  to  a  plat- 
form and  pier,  which  were  built  for  some  magnetic  experiments,  and 
afibrded  great  facility  in  attending  to  the  outer  lens,  and  augmenting 
or  diminishing  its  aperture.  While  looking  towards  the  south,  it  com- 
manded from  nearly  a  horizontal  view  to  above  60*^  of  elevation  ;  and 
by  unshipping  it,  and  turning  it  northwards,  it  swept  the  polar  region. 
Such  being  the  means,  it  remains  faithfully  to  report  what  I  observed, 
regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  weather  has  continued  mostly 
unfavourable. 
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Monday,  Feb.  25,  1833.— The  evening  cleared  oflF,  and  was  very 
fine  from  8  till  nearly  1 1  o'clock  p  m.  At  7, 1  placed  the  instrument 
on  iu  stand  ;  at  9,  the  thermometer  was  SJ^'G,  the  barometer  29*32, 
anil  the  hydrometer  771  ;  and  the  wind  was  at  S.E. 

1 .  The  Moon. — 'V)^e  examination  of  the  lunar  cavities  and  shadows 
wan  rather  unsatisfactory.  Under  the  powers  250  and  400,  it  bore  the 
whole  aperture  ;  but  with  90  and  I JO,  there  were  two  spectra,  one  of 
which  haunted  the  centre.  In  definition,  the  fluid  was  excelled  by  the 
flint-glass,  both  instruments  being  very  steady. 

2.  The  great  Nebula  in  Orion. — ^This'  mass  was  seen  very  fairly  with 
the  whole  aperture ;  and  the  trapezium  was  beautifully  distinct  under 
all  tiie  powers  except  that  of  400.  From  the  examination  of  this  ob- 
ject, the  best  performance  seems  to  be  with  the  eyepieces  150  and 
250.  The  relative  light  of  the  flint-glass  and  the  fluid-refractors,  when 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  six  inches  of  aperture,  appeared  very  nearly 
equalized. 

3.  yenus. — This  trial  was  altogether  unsatUfactory,  from  the  strong 
irradiation  and  the  quantity  of  loose  light.  The  planet  was,  however, 
low  down  in  the  west,  in  a  stratum  of  mist.  The  only  power  used 
was  the  one  of  90  times  $  but  there  .was  a  great  defect  in  distinctness. 

4.  Rigel, — This  star  was  in  theS.VV.,  and  rather  low;  it  was  there- 
fore, as  might  have  been  expected,  surrounded  with  teasing  rays, 
through  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  detecting  the  small  companion. 
The  star  had  a  spurious  but  broken  disc,  and  was  full  of  colours  in 
every  part  of  the  field  except  the  centre,  where  they  were  partially 
destroyed.     Powers  150  and  250. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  1833.— At  9  in  the  morning,  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  38^*8,  and  the  hygrometer  798,  I  examined  an  enamelled 
watch-face,  which  is  firmly  fixed  upon  a  distant  chimney  of  solid  con- 
struction ',  and  though  the  solar  focus  could  not  be  used,  I  considered 
sufficiently  distinct  vision  would  he  obtained  to  test  the  achromaticity 
of  the  telescope.  The  plate  itself  bore  the  trial  better  than  did  the 
edges  of  the  chimney-sides,  where  the  focus  could  not  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  prevent  the  alternate  production  of  light  green  and  purple  mist, 
as  the  eye-tube  was  pushed  in  or  out :  and  these  colours  scarcely  dis- 
appeared, even  when  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.  Some 
of  this  might  probably  be  corrected  by  adjusting  the  fluid-lens  for  near 
objects  :  and  Professor  Barlow  writes  to  me,  that  this  can  readily  be 
done  ;  but  that  he  took  off  the  screw- head,  by  which  it  is  efl>?cted,  to 
prevent  mere  lookers  on  from  deranging  the  instrument.  Tlie  watch- 
face  being  upon  a  dark  ground,  I  played  the  eye-tube  till  1  procured 
a  spurious  disc  over  it,  by  which  1  was  satisfied  that  the  centering  was 
very  nearly  accurate. 

1  then  left  the  telescope  in  statu  quo,  and  at  half-past  12  again  in- 
spected It,  the  thermometer  being  47°*6,  the  barometer  29"23,  the  hy- 
grometer 789,  and  the  wind  S.S.VV.;  particulars  which  I  carefully 
noted,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear.  The  watch- plate  was 
now  considenibly  plainer, and  its  figures  more  sharp  and  distinct;  but 
the  focus  n  quired  shortening  in  j  and  though  there  was  less  colour  than 
before,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  veri^ing  to  the  prismatic  extreme,  and 
t'ln^td  ivitlj  red  ^  a  circumstance  which  ocular  foci,  or  the  distance, 
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would  hardly  account  for.  1  remfated  the  examination  in  ii.e  evening, 
when  the  thermometer  was  45  *4,  and  the  hygrometer  '790.  1  now 
found  that  the  focus  required  lengthening ;  but  the  vision  was  at  its 
best,  and  the  colours  had  almost  vanished,  though  a  foggy  s|)ectrum 
was  |>erceptible  at  times.  High  powers,  of  course,  did  not  agree  with 
80  near  an  object ;  but  they  were  used  without  greatly  distorting  the 
image. 

Tkur$dmf,  Feb.  28,  1833.— The  weather  was  verv  fine  from  10  to 
1 2  P.M.,  though  the  wind  blew  occasionally  in  hara  squalls  from  the 
S.W.  The  instrument  appeared  but  little  affected,  and  yet  the  ob- 
sermtions  were  rendered  unsatisfactory  by  the  frequency  of  these 
gusts.  At  J 1  the  thermometer  was  38^*4,  the  barometer  29*45,  and 
the  hygrometer  723. 

1 .  V  Oriofitf .— Saw  8  of  the  1 0  stars  which  compose  this  cluster, 
but  not  sharp.  The  situation  was  uufjeivourable,  it  being  two  hours 
and  a  half  off  the  meridian,  and  the  S.W.  quarter  of  the  heavens  wus 
hasy.    The  power  used  was  250. 

2.  (  Orionis. — ^This,  of  course,  was  very  plainly  seen  -,  but  I  fished 
it  up  for  its  definition.  The  large  star  had  a  formidable  nimbus,  yet 
it  did  not  prevent  the  increase  of  dark  vacancy  on  raising  the  magni- 
fying powers.  There  was  much  less  loose  light  than  I  expected,  and 
the  small  star  was  palpably  of  a  pale-blue  tint. 

3.  jRige^.— This  star  was  now  too  far  in  the  S.W.  to  be  made  much 
of:  it  was  tremulous,  and  greatly  irradiated  under  power  250.  The 
companion  was  not  visible,  and  there  were  two  troublesome  spectra. 

4.  Saturn. — ^Thebody  of  the  planet  bore  magnifying  po%%er>!,  and 
showed  the  thin  silver  line  of  ring  which  now  appears,  without  distor- 
tion, but  certainly  without  sharp  definition.  1  could  only  perceive 
two  of  the  satellites,  while  with  the  flint-glass  refractor  I  savv  three. 
The  whole  aperture  was  too  much  for  the  instrument,  and  it  was 
therefore  cut  off  to  six  inches. 

5.  As  the  north  was  now  the  clearest  part  of  the  heavens,  at  about 
1 1  o'clock  the  telescope  was  turned  to  that  direction.  The  pole-star 
and  its  companion  were  seen  very  di.stiiictly,  even  under  the  lowest 
power.  This,  of  course,  I  expected;  but  i  found  that  it  was  also 
viewed  on  both  sides  of  the  object-glass,  with  much  less  colour  than 
the  other  tests  1  had  been  looking  at. 

Monday,  March  4,  IH33. — This  was  the  beat  night  1  had  yet  had, 
and  it  continued  very  fair  till  nearly  midnight.  I  was  somewhat 
troubled  with  dew,  but  the  instrument  was  free  from  tremors,  and 
worked  as  well  as  its  temporary  mounting  could  admit  of.  The  tem- 
perature stood  thus  : 

S  o'clock,      \0  o'clock.     Midnight. 

Thermometer 45''-5  4:3^-6  40°-5 

Barometer    29*85  2986  2989 

Hygrometer -740  '737  728 

1 .  /Ji^c/.—This  star  was  greatly  discoloured  at  the  edges  of  the 
field,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  singular  spectrum,  which  was  not 
destroyed  by  being  brought  into  the  centre.     I  caught  the  companion 
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bv  glimpses,  bot  it  was  immersed  among  Htrong  rays.  The  powers  used 
were  90  and  250. 

2.  Strims, — ^This  brilliant  star  was  still  more  discoloured  than  Rigel 
on  either  edge  of  the  6eld  of  yiew,  and  had  a  continuous  production 
of  rays,  which  in  the  centre  surrounded  the  star»  but  at  the  sides  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it,  like  the  wings  seen  where  a  flint-glass  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  fainter.  The^  irradiations,  as  well  as  the  dispersed 
light,  were  considerably  cut  off  by  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the 
outer  lens.  The  powers  used  were  90  and  150 ;  and  I  tried  with  400 
to  raise  a  disc,  but  it  was  altogether  too  much  for  the  object. 

3.  o  Orkmis. — Saw  the  whole  of  the  10  stars  of  this  group,  but  with 
great  difl&culty,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  under  a  dim  definition. 
Indeed,  had  I  not  practically  known  the  object,  I  am  doubtful  whether 
1  could  hare  made  out  the  middle  stars,  it  should,  however,  be  aUo 
stated,  that  it  vras  nearly  three  hours  to  the  west  of  the  meridian. 

4.  The  great  Nebula  ia  Orion.^l  placed  the  whole  aperture  upon 
this  object ;  and  though  the  moon  was  neariy  at  fully  1  easily  made 
out  its  outline,  as  well  as  that  of  its  companion.  But  the  trapezium 
of  stars,  under  high  powers,  was  more  distinct  with  an  aperture  of 
6  inches  than  when  the  whole  wast  applied.  I  could  make  out  only 
four  stars  in  this  spot ;  it  will  be  recollected,  however,  it  was  now  three 
hours  past  the  meridian,  for  the  time  of  its  transit  will  not  allow  of 
earlier  experiment.  This  I  regret,  because  so  fine  a  constellation, 
from  its  composition  and  place,  offers  in  itself  a  thesauruM  of  astrono- 
mical tests. 

5.  y  Leoms, — This  beautiful  double  star  was  remarkably  well  seen, 
being  nearly  on  the  meridian.  There  was,  however,  much  false  li^ht, 
but  It  did  not  hinder  the  colours  being  seen  ;  the  large  star  wax 
slightly  red,  and  the  small  one  a  Saxon  green.  The  powers  used 
were  90,  IjO,  and250. 

6.  ut'  Leon  is, — This  u-as  a  test  which,  in  the  deficient  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus,  I  could  not  manage  ;  but  notwithstanding  there  was 
much  dispersed  li^ht,  1  should  pronounce  that  with  power  400  I  saw 
the  star  elongated,  and  different  from  the  other  two  omegits. 

7.  The  Pritsqje. — An  examination  of  this  cluster  was  very  favour- 
able to  the  defining  power  of  the  tele.scope,  and  its  general  di-stribu- 
tion  of  li^ht.     I  tried  it  under  the  eyepieces  90,  150,  and  2o0. 

8.  C  CancrL — With  some  difficulty  I  made  out  this  object  to  be  triple, 
under  a  power  of  250  :  that  of  400  broke  the  rings  of  the  spurious 
discs  with  disagreeable  rays,  so  as  to  confuse  the  whole  vision. 

9.  Saturn. — The  planet  was  about  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  east 
of  the  meridian  when  I  placed  the  telescope  upon  it.  It  was  tolerably 
defined,  but  with  muddy  edges,  though  it  bore  magnifying  preltv  fairly. 
1  saw  two  satellites  steadily,  and  a  third  by  glimp.ses  ;  and  this  was 
all  1  could  do  with  my  own  ielesco|>e  at  the  time  of  transit.  The  ring 
resembled  a  ihin  silvery  bar  lying  equatorially  ficross  the  planetary 
disc,  and  was  sharper  than  the  body  of  Saturn. 

Wednesday, March  20,  1833. — I  had  now  intended  to  wait  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  netv  moon  ;  but  the  night  proved  .so  fine  and  dark, 
thai  I  P.  ( x  imincd  bo:nc  ot  t!»e  former  ie?ils,  and  observed  bome  new 


ones.    There  was  a  light  N.W.  wind,  ;incl  the  temperature  was 
thin: 

9  o^cUKk.         Midnight. 

Thermometer  37^7  34**-4 

Barometer    3001  30*00 

Hygrometer -680  -670 

1.  The  great  Nebula  in  Orion. — ^This  was  now  three  hoars  and  a 
quarter  over  the  meridian,  and  yet  it  wns  seen  in  great  beauty  and 
distinctness  under  the  whole  aperture,  with  eyepieces  90  and  I50« 
The  trapezium  was  examined  very  closely  with  2i>0  and  400,  which 
last  it  bore  better  than  it  had  yet  done ;  but  only  four  stars  were 
visible. 

2.  a  Orioniu — Ail  the  stars  of  this  group  were  perceptible  under 
the  power  250,  but  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  seen  in  a 
second-rate  reflector  ;  so  that  4  know  not  how  a  micrometer  would 
work  upon  thin  instrument. 

3.  Venut, — ^The  crescent  which  this  planet  now  forms  was  better 
seen  than  heretofore,  but  an  unneemly  quantity  of  light  still  attended 
it ;  and  under  the  higher  powers  the  colours  were  intolerable.  When* 
however,  the  focus  of  power  90  was  nicely  adjusted,  and  the  planet 
brought  exactly  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  was  a  beautiful  object, 
despite  of  a  secondary  s|)ectrum.  The  aperture  was  reduced,  and  I 
did  not  find,  either  now  or  on  other  occasions,  that  this  sensibly  af- 
fected the  ocular  focus. 

4.  y  Leon'u. — ^This  brilliant  object  was  distinctly  seen,  and  the  dark 
vacancy  between  the  stars  increased  more  than  did  the  spurious  discs* 
wiiile  the  magnifying  powers  were  being  raised,  though  much  loose 
light  and  irradiations  were  thereby  produced.  And  it  is  singular  that 
the  sepamtion  was  improved  by  my  placing  a  central  disc  of  card- 
paper,  two  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  outer  lens. 

5.  Messier  s  ^^th  Nebula. — This  was  very  fairly  resolved  into  stars, 
and  better  with  the  whole  than  the  reduced  aperture.  Eyepiece  90 
showed  it  easily,  but  the  higher  powers  gave  it  a  very  turbid  appear- 
ance.    The  preceding  cluster  was  brilliant. 

G.  a  Leonis. — This  stiir  had  a  bunch  of  disao^eeable  rays  shooting 
from  it ;  and  the  light,  when  under  the  best  adjustment  1  could  give 
the  focus,  was  curiously  thrown  to  the  northward.  1  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  raise  a  tolerable  disc,  and  the  small  star  at  a  little  distance 
from  Regulus  was  unusually  distinct. 

7.  24  Coma  Beren. — 1  pointed  to  this  remarkably  pretty  object  to 
test  the  colours,  and  very  readily  perceived  the  large  star  to  be  of  a 
bright  orange  colour,  and  the  small  a  seu-green.  This  was  one  of  the 
best  sights  1  had  yet  had,  and  on  the  whole  was  satisfactory. 

8.  (  LeoAitf.— This,  though  a  very  close  and  unetjual  double  star, 
was  well  shown,  yet  uC  times  the  stray  li&^ht  would  obscure  the  com- 
panion. The  large  star  was  fairly  figured,  and  the  small  seemed  about 
the  lUth  magnitude,  and  of  a  greenish  hue.     It  formed  a  fine  test. 

9.  Saturn. — I  had  a  good  trial  of  this  planet ;  and  though  the 
powers  90,  150  and  250  were  borne,  the  disc  was  certainly  not  well 
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deioed.  Tbe  ring  b  stiP  m  mere  hmr  lyiog  maom  tbe  eqamUtr :  it 
was  TCiy  wefl  shown,  as  were  ako  three  sateUHcs.  When  1  applied 
the  power  400,  the  whole  ield  was  strewed  with  famh  light. 

I U.  y  Firgom. — This  interrstiiig  star,  though  now  so  exceedingly 
ek^e,  was  nnde  double  with  250,  and  very  well  shown  ^  hot  with  400 
thete  was  great  tremor  and  irradiation,  so  that  the  diacs  were  often 
eoofosed  into  one. 

Snimrdoft  March  30,  1833. — ^After  a  cootinnaace  of  had  weather 
Ibr  several  driys,  it  cleared  cM  a  little ;  hot  in  the  mean  time  I  had 
missed  the  favoorable  phase  of  the  moon,  for  which  I  had  been  wait- 
ing.    1  therefore  closed  my  examinatioos  wtth  the  following  one : 

The  Smn, — From  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  sulphoref  cif  cariioo, 
I  was  fearfol  of  its  expansion,  and  therefore  had  not  yet  turned  the 
telescope  opoo  the  son,  lest  the  condensation  of  the  sofau*  rays,  at  the 
place  where  they  traverse  the  floid,  should  prove  too  much  for  the 
lenses.  But  on  mentioning  thb  apprehension  to  Profinaor  Barlow, 
that  gentleman  assured  me  that  an  exposure  of  from  fire  to  ten  mi- 
nutes could  do  no  mischief.  1  therefore  this  day  reduced  tbe  aperture 
to  three  inches,  and  directed  the  instrument  to  the  solar  disc,  when, 
sweeping  over  the  luminary  for  about  three  minutes,  1  found  Uie  sur- 
foce  was  quite  clear  of  spots.  On  turning  from  it,  I  drew  out  tbe 
eye-tube,  and  looking  at  the  fluid,  perceived  that  the  bubble  was  con- 
siderably diminished,  but  not  so  much  as  1  had  expected.  This  was 
the  only  time  that  1  exposed  the  Ulescope  to  great  heat. 

These  are  the  only  experiments  I  have  been  able  to  make ;  and 
the  season  of  the  year,  together  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  apparatus, 
have  certainly  prevented  me  from  ansigning  exact  limits  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  telescope.  Still,  as  I  had  immediate  reference  to  one 
of  the  best  refractors  extant,  1  may  add  the  following  coudusions, 
preinLsing,  that  I  have  not  constantly  noted  down  the  performance  of 
the  latter  upon  each  test,  because  my  end  was  to  pronounce  upon  the 
fluid  object-glass.  I  should  also  ob^^erve,  that  the  magnifying  power* 
of  both  the  instruments  were  equally  matched,  and  their  apertures 
were  generally  proportioned  to  nearly  six  inches  :  the  eyepieces 
were  thus : 

Fluid  refractor    90     150     250     400 

Flint-glass  ditto 93     157     240     416 

From  the  result  of  my  observations,  it  has  struck  me  that  this  in- 
genious principle  has  strong  claims  to  consideration  for  its  valuable 
optical  powers,  but  that,  in  the  present  stage,  it  is  more  adapted  for 
stars  than  for  planets  ;  and  should  the  application  of  it  be  tried  on  a 
larger  scale,  it  might  be  made  with  sufficient  illumination  to  examine 
the  high-class  nebulae  ;  a  branch  of  practical  astronomy  which  is  now 
nearly  shut  against  refractors.  The  defining  power  does  not  strike  me 
as  being  so  good  as  the  light,  nor  does  the  achromatism  seem  to  be 
perfect.  Yet  I  should  mention  the  want  of  focal  and  mechanical  ar- 
rangement; that  the  only  adjustment  1  had  for  distinct  vision  was  by 
the  hand,  with  the  sliding  eyepiece  tube  -,  and  that  slight  derange, 
ments  might  be  occasioned  by  the  mounting  and  dismounting  of  the 
great  tube,  however  carefully  it  was  attended  to. 
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I  cannot  but  ftiispect  that  the  performance  of  this  telescope  is  af- 
fected by  temperature,  and  that  severe  tests  in  the  summer  months 
might  aftbrd  different  conclusions  to  those  which  I  have  arrived  at ;  but 
as  1  considered  my  opinion  was  desired  on  the  instrument  in  its  present 
state,  I  took  no  means  for  applying  arti6cial  heat.  And,  perhaps,  the 
secondary  spectrum  which  haunts  the  held  might  be  mitigated,  and  the 
prismatic  colours  destroyed,  by  an  alteration  of  the  distmce  between 
the  fluid  and  outer  lenses  ;  but  the  same  consideration  prevented  my 
applying  for  a  screw,  by  which  it  might  have  been  effected. 

But  there  is  one  condition  of  the  instrument  which,  if  correct,  would 
be  of  greater  importance  than  the  rest,  as  connected  with  this  Report. 
It  strikes  me  forcibly,  from  the  several  eliects  I  observed,  that  the  focus 
has  been  cut  too  short ;  a  defect  which  would  seriously  affect  the 
spherical  aberration  of  the  outer  or  object  lens  and  its  dispersion  : 
and  this  would  account  for  the  fluid  retractor  not  performing  better 
than  the  flint-glass  one,  without  impugning  the  corrective  powers  of 
the  sulphurct  of  carbon,  or  its  skilful  application  by  the  scientific 
Professor. 

April  4,  1833.  W.  H.  Smttb. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  some  Experi- 
ments made  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America,  to  determine 
the  relative  Magnetic  Forces,  in  the  years  183 1,  32,  and  33.**  Bv  the 
Rev.  George  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  experiments  of  which  the  results  are  given  in  this  paper  were 
Tnnde  by  Mr.  James  Napier,  late  Master  of  H.  M.  S.  Winchester. 
Tlie  needles  were  precisely  simihir  to  those  used  in  the  experiments 
described  by  the  author  in  a  former  paper ;  and  the  observations  were 
made  with  great  care,  and  repealed  several  times  at  the  same  places ; 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  intensities  of  the  needles  continued 
unchanged  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiments ;  and  the 
mean  of  all  those  made  at  one  place  was  taken  as  the  result.  From 
these  the  relative  forces  at  different  places  were  computed,  and  stated 
in  the  form  of  a  table. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moon." 
By  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treas.  U.S. 

M.  Poisson,  in  a  memoir  which  he  has  lately  published  on  theTheory 
of  the  Moon,  expresses  the  three  coordii)ates  of  her  path,  namely, 
her  true  longitude,  her  distances,  and  her  true  latitude,  in  terms  of 
the  time.  The  author  observes  that  the  reasons  for  so  rioin^  adduced 
by  M.  Poisson,  are  the  same  as  those  which  led  Mr.  Lubbock  also  to 
deviate  from  the  course  which  had  previously  been  always  pursued 
by  mathematicians,  and  to  employ  equations  in  which  the  true  lon- 
gitude is  the  independent  variable.  Instead,  however,  of  integrating 
the  equations  of  motion  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients, 
as  the  author  had  proposed,  M.  Poisson  recommends  the  adoption  of 
the  method  of  the  variation  of  the  elliptic  constants.  In  the  present 
paper,  Mr.  Lubbock  states  the  reasons  which  have  determined  him 
not  to  employ  the  latter  method,  founded  chiefly  on-  the  advantages 
of  obtaining  complete  uniformity  in  the  methods  w«vv:v\  \t\  \Vv^  XV^^^xv^s 
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of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets,  and  also  in  that  of  a  greater  rapidity 
of  approximation  by  the  improvements  introduced  in  these  methods. 
Laplace,  in  the  Mdcanique  Celeste,  alludes  to  an  equation  of  long 
period,  of  which  the  argument  is  twice  the  longitude  of  the  moon*s 
node,  plus  the  longitude  of  her  perigee,  minus  three  times  the  longi- 
tude of  the  sun's  perigee  ;  and  M.  Foisson  has  shown  that  the  co- 
efficient of  the  corresponding  argument  in  the  development  of  the 
disturbing  function  equals  zero :  but  the  author  shows  that  the  same 
result  may  be  arrived  at  very  simply,  by  means  of  the  method  of  de- 
veloping  the  variation  of  the  disturbing  function. 


December  19,  1833. 

MARK  iSAMBARD  BRUNEL,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  '*  On  the  Tosiition  of  the  North  Mag- 
netic Pole."    By  Commander  .Tames  Clark  Ross,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  discordances  in  former  observations 
made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole, 
have  arisen  partly  from  the  irregularity  of  distribution  in  the  earth 
of  the  substances  which  exert  magnetic  power,  and  partly  from  the 
great  distances  from  the  magnetic  poles  at  which  these  obaervations 
have  been  made.  The  latter  cause  of  uncertainty  has  been  now,  in 
a  great  measure,  removed,  by  the  numerous  and  accurate  observations 
made  during  the  late  arctic  expeditions,  llie  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  put  on  record  those  which  were  made  in  the  last  voyage 
of  Captain  Ross,  in  which  a  spot  was  reached  corresponding  to  the 
true  north  magnetic  pole  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tlie  nature  of 
the  instruments,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  their  practical 
employment,  under  the  circumstances  of  theexpedition,  are  fully  stated. 
Having  arrived,  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  north  latitude  70^5'  17'\  and 
west  longitude  9C>°  45'  48',  tlie  horizontal  magnetic  needle  exhibited 
no  determinate  directive  tendency,  and  the  dipping  needle  was  within 
a  minute  of  the  vertical  position,  a  quantity  which  may  be  supposed 
to  come  within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  observation  -,  hence  the 
author  concludes  that  this  spot  may  be  considered  as  the  true  mag- 
netic pole,  or  as  a  very  near  approximation  to  it,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
could  be  ascertained  with  the  limited  means  of  determination  of  which 
he  was  then  in  possession. 

\  table  of  the  observations,  including  those  on  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  at  various  stations,  is  subjoined. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  **  On  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
the  Gases  disengaged  from  the  Thermal  Sf)ring  which  supplies  the 
King's  Bath,  in  the  City  of  Bath."  By  Charles  G.  !>.  Daubeny,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistrv  in  the  Universitv  of  Oxford. 

The  author,  pursuant  to  an  intention  expresscLl  in  a  former  paper 
read  to  the  Society,  undertook  a  series  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose 
of  nii'usunn^  the  gas  evolved  from  tiic  thermal  springs  at  Bath  durini; 
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a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  determine  with 
tolerable  precinion  its  average  amount,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
any  great  diarnal  Tariations  in  its  quantity  can  be  detected.  He 
also  kept  during  the  same  period  a  corresponding  register  of  the 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  temperature,  humidity  and 
pressure,  in  order  to  learn  whether  any  connexion  could  be  traced 
between  these  conditions  and  the  quantities  of  gas  evolved.  The 
supplies,  both  of  water  and  of  gas,  from  the  Hot  Bath  and  the  Cross 
Bath  being  insignificant  compared  with  those  from  the  King's  Bath, 
the  author  confined  his  inquiries  to  the  last  of  these,  and  chiefly  to 
the  gas  arising  from  the  apertures  within  its  central  area,  which  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  the  other  apertures  without  this  circle 
from  whicii  gas  issued  being  carefully  stopped  up.  The  gas  was  col- 
lected by  a  funnel-shaped  apparatus,  constructed  of  several  sheets  of 
iron  riveted  together,  and  the  seams  rendered  airtight  by  white  lead, 
supported  on  a  frame,  with  contrivances  for  raising  and  lowering  it  as 
occasion  might  require.  The  observations  were  made  during  periods 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  continued  daily  from  the  1 7  th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  1 8th  of  October  inclusive.  The  average  quantity  of  gas 
evolved  per  minute,  as  deduced  from  the  mean  of  all  the  observations, 
is  267  cubic  inches,  giving  a  total  daily  volume  of  223  cubic  feet. 

The  author,  by  referring  to  the  accounts  on  record  of  other  thermal 
waters,  concludes  that  the  evolution  of  ga.s  is  a  phenomenon  as  in- 
timately connected  with  the  constitution  of  these  waters,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  a  definite  quantity  of  certain  saline  ingredients,  or  the  pos- 
session of  a  particular  temperature  ;  both  of  which  probably  continue 
unaltered  for  periods  of  indefinite  duration,  compared  with  the  records 
of  any  human  history.  He  considers  this  phenomenon  to  be  expli- 
cable, by  supposing  that  a  large  volume  of  these  gases  is  pent  up  i  n 
some  cavern  of  rock,  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which,  at  some  former  period,  had  been  heated  by  volcanic  action, 
and  which,  by  the  gradual  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  its 
external  portions,  exerts  :\  continued  pressure  on  the  gaseous  contents 
of  its  cavity,  and  determines  the  uniform  flow  of  a  stream  of  gas 
through  crevices  towards  the  surface. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  the  author  that  the  quantities 
of  gas  disengaged,  in  a  given  time,  from  the  King's  Bath  are  some- 
what variable  ;  for  the  differences  between  the  results  obtained  on 
successive  days  are  too  considerable  to  be  ascribed  either  to  errors 
of  mani})ulation  or  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  gas  escaping  by 
other  avenues.  These  fluctuations  in  (juanlity  cannot  be  traced  to 
have  any  connexion  with  those  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Varia- 
tions likewise  were  observed  in  the  proportional  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  gas  evolved  at  diti'erent  times,  which  latter  vari- 
ations the  author  thinks  may  perhaps  be  dependent  on  the  former. 

The  author  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  immensity  of  the  volume 
of  nitrogen  gas  which  is  disengaged  from  these  thermal  springs,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  carburetted,  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  seems  to  aflbrd  additional  presumption  against  the  truth 
of  the  opinion  that  tlie  nitrogen  gas  which  escapes  from  volcanoes 
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and  from  these  springs  is  derived  from  atmospheric  air,  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  water,  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  oxygen  by 
animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction.  He  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  de« 
ficiency  of  oxygen  to  some  process  of  combustion,  during  which  it 
unites  with  some  base,  forming  a  compound  not  easily  volatilized  by 
heat;  and  to  account  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  calci- 
nation of  earthy  carbonates,  rather  than  by  the  combustion  of  coal  or 
bitumen. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  Vacation,  to  meet 
again  on  the  9th  of  January. 


January  9,  1834. 
BENJAMIN  COLLINS  DR0DlE,Esq.,Vice.Pre8ident, in  the  Chair. 
The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  <<  On  the  empirical  Laws  of  the  Tides 
in  the  Port  of  London,  with  some  Re6ections  on  the  Theory.*'  By 
the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  tides  is  represented  by 
the  author  as  extremely  imperfect,  and  at  variance  with  the  scientific 
character  which  Physical  Astronomy  is  supposed  to  have  attained  ; 
for  although  it  be  the  universally  received  opinion  that  they  are  the 
direct  results  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  exact  laws  by  which  the 
phenomena  are  actually  regulated  with  regard  to  time  and  place 
have  never  been  strictly  deduced  from  this  general  principle.    The 
tide  tables  that  have  been  given  to  the  world  are  calculated  by  em- 
pirical methods,  which  are  frequently  kept  secret  by  those  who  employ 
them ;  and  the  mathematical  solutions  of  the  problem  hitherto  at- 
tempted have  been  confessedly  founded  on  hypotheses  which  are  in 
reality  very  remote  from  the  real  facts ;  and  accordingly  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  give  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  result.     The 
comparison  of  the  results  of  theory  with  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tions had  not  been  attempted  previously  to  Mr.  Lubbock's  discussion 
of  the  tides  of  the  port  of  London,  recorded  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1831.     The  establishment,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
of  rules  for  the  calculation  of  tide  tables,  hixs  been  attempted  by  Ber- 
noulli and  by  Laplace  :  the  methods  recommended  by  the  former  are 
probably  the  foundation  of  those  at  present  used  by  the  calculators 
of  such  tables,  that  of  Laplace  being  complicated,  and  too  laborious 
for  practice.     Original  title  tables  are  very  few  j  none,  with  which 
the  author  is  acquainted,  deserving  that  title,  except  those  which  are 
published  for  Liverpool,  and  those  for  London.     The  former,  which 
are  calculated  according  to  rules  obtained  from  Mr.  Holden,  from  the 
examination  of  five  years  of  observations,  made  at  the  Liverpool  docks 
by  Mr.   Hutchinson,  at  that  lime  harbour-master,   arc  reniiirkahlv 
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correct.  Several  tide  tables  for  London  are  annually  published ;  but 
they  vary  considerably  from  one  another.  The  method  generally 
practised  in  England  for  the  construction  of  tide  tables  for  other 
places,  has  been  to  add  or  subtract  some  constant  quantity,  according 
to  the  place,  assuming  as  a  basis  the  tide  tables  either  of  London  or 
of  Liverpool ;  but  this  assumption  of  a  constant  difference  i^  shown 
by  the  author  to  be,  in  various  instances,  incorrect.  Much,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  done,  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  empirical  laws  of  the 
tides  of  the  port  of  London,  deducible  from  the  records  of  the  nine- 
teen years  of  observations  which  have  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Dessiou, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lubliock,  and  which  include  13,073  ob- 
servations.    His  first  object  is  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the 
time  of  high-water  is  affected  by  the  following  conditions,  namely,  the 
right  ascensions,  declinations  and  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  considers  at  some  length,  first,  the  establish- 
ment;  secondly,  the  semimenslrual  inequality  ;  thirdly,  the  correc- 
tions for  lunar  parallax  ;  fourthly,  the  lunar  declination ;  and  lastly, 
the  solar  parallax  and  declination.     He  next  discusses  the  empirical 
laws  of  the  height  of  high-water :  which  he  observes  will  be  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  periods  of  the  tides,  by  a  semimenstrual 
inequality,  by  corrections  for  lunar  parallax  and  declination,  and  by 
a  solar  correction  ;  and  concludes  by  giving  a  formula  for  computa- 
tion which  comprehends  all  these  elements.     He  then  enters  into  a 
comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  with  the  theory  of  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  according  to  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  assume  nearly 
the  form  in  which  they  would  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  actions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  on  the  supposition  that  the  pole  of  the  fluid  sphe- 
roid follows  the  pole  of  the  spheroid  of  equilibrium  at  a  certain  angular 
distance  ;  and  that  the  equilibrium  corresponds  to  the  configuration 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  not  at  the  moment  of  the  tide,  but  at  a  previous 
moment,  at  which  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon  was  less  by  a 
constant  quantity.   The  author  thinks,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  attempt  to  deduce  from  the  preceding  investigations  any  ge- 
neral views  concerning  the  laws  of  the  tides,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
discussion  of  observations  at  any  one  place  should  exhibit  clearly  the 
true  principles  of  the  theory,  especially  as,  in  the  present  case,  it  so 
happens  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  at  London   are  in  some 
measure  masked  by  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances,  nanielvt 
by  the  mouth  of  its  river  being  on  the  side  of  an  island,  turned  away 
from  that  on  which  the  tide  comes,  and  so  situated  that  the  path  of 
the  tide  round  one  end  of  the  island  is  just  twelve  hours  longer  than 
round  the  other. 

In  consequence  of  the  lime  required  to  transmit  to  any  port  the 
general  effect  of  the  tide- producing  forces  being  different  from  the 
time  required  to  transmit  to  the  same  port  the  effects  of  particular 
changes  in  these  forces  j  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  epochs  of  the 
changes  due  to  parallax  and  declination  being  different  from  the  epoch 
of  the  semimenstrual  inequality,  it  follows  that  although  the  general 


form  of  the  ternui,  and  the  variable  part  of  the  arcs  on  which  they  de- 
pend, may  be  deduced  from  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  yet  the  constant 
epoch  which  occurs  in  each  of  these  arcs,  and  which  detennines  when 
the  inequality  vanishes,  and  reaches  its  maximum,  will  probably  have 
to  be  determined,  in  all  cases,  by  observation. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  a  statement  of  what  appears  to 
him  to  be  the  most  important  steps  from  which  any  great  improve- 
ment to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  tides  may  be  hoped ; 
and  recommends  the  discussion  of  extensive  collections  of  observa- 
tions made  at  a  variety  of  places,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Dessiou  with  regard  to  those  at  London ;  and  the 
comparison  with  one  another  of  the  empirical  laws  resulting  from 
their  separate  investigation.  Very  valuable  materials  for  this  purpose, 
he  expects,  will  hereaifter  be  furnished  by  the  observations  now  making, 
on  a  judicious  system,  at  the  St.  Katharine*s  docks. 


January  16,  1^34. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  On  a  new  property  of  the  Arcs  of  the 
Equilateral  Hyperbola."     By  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

By  an  analytical  process,  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  theorem, 
namely,  if  three  absci.ss«  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  be  materially 
dependent  by  reason  of  two  assumed  equations,  which  are  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  these  three  abscisse,  the  sum  of  the  arcs  subtended 
by  them  is  equal  to  three  quarters  of  the  product  of  the  same  ab- 
scissae, or  only  differs  therefrom  by  a  constant  quantity.  In  order  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  this  theorem,  the  author  calculated 
various  numerical  examples,  which  entirely  confirmed  it.  This  simple 
result  is  essentially  a  relation  between  three  arcs  of  the  equilateral 
hyperbola,  and  is  by  no  means  reducible  to  a  relation  between  two ; 
and  therefore  is  not  reducible  to  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Fagnani, 
concerning  the  difference  of  two  arcs  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  nor 
to  any  other  known  property  of  the  curve. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Faraday*s  Sixth  Series  of  Experimental  Re- 
searches in  Electricity  was  commenced. 

January  23,  1834. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  ''  Appendix  to  a  Memoir,  lately  read  to 
the  Society,  on  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  the  Gases  disengaged  from 
the  Hot  Spring  of  the  King's  Bath,  in  the  City  of  Bath.**  By  Charles 
G.  B.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  has  lately  examined  two  tepid  springs,  which,  since  the 
setting  in  of  the  wet  weather,  have  broken  out  at  the  foot  of  St. 
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Vincent's  rocks,  Clifton*  immediately  below  the  Cliff,  against  which 
the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Avon  Lh  designed  to  abut«  The  tem- 
peratures of  the  springs  were  7*2^  and  66°  respectively ;  and  the  gas 
consisted  of  92  parts  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  oxygen,  and  three  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  author  deduces  from  these  facts  arguments  in  con- 
firmation of  the  views  he  has  stated  in  the  paper  to  which  this  is  an 
appendix. 

Mr.  Faraday's  Sixth  Series  of  Experimental  Researches  in  Elec- 
tricity were  resumed  and  concluded ;  and  the  reading  of  the  Seventh 
Series  commenced. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  following  Thursday,  being  the 
Day  of  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  the  First,  to  meet  again  on  the 
6th  of  February. 

February  6,  1834. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,   Esq.,  MA.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

Captmn  Chesnev,  Roy.  Art. ;  Thomas  Copeland,  Esq. ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  K.C.B. ;  James  Home,  Esq. ;  John  Russell 
Reeves  Esq. ;  Lieut.-Col.  William  Henry  Sykes,  E.I.CS. ;  and 
John  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Faraday *s  Seventh  Series  of  Experimental  Re- 
searches in  Electricity  was  resumed  in  continuation. 


February  13,  1833. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX,  K.G., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Faraday  h  papers  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

"  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity. — Sixth  and  Seventh  Se- 
ries.** By  Michael  Faraday;  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Fullerian  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  his  experimental  investigation  of  a  general  and 
important  law  of  electro-chemical  action,  which  required  the  accurate 
measurement  of  the  gases  evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  water 
and  other  substances,  the  author  was  led  to  the  detection  of  a  curious 
effect,  which  had  never  been  previously  noticed,  and  of  which  the 
knowledge,  had  he  before  possessed  it,  would  have  prevented  many 
of  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  occurring  in  the  conclusions  he  at 
first  deduced  from  his  earlier  experiments.  The  phenomenon  ob- 
served was  the  gradual  recombination  of  elements  which  had  been 
previously  separated  from  each  other  by  voltaic  action.  This  hap- 
pened when,  after  water  had  been  decomposed  by  voltaic  electricity, 
the  mixed  gases  resulting  from  such  decomposition  were  left  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  plalina  wim  or  platen,  which  had  acted  aa  poies ;  for 
under  these  circumstances  they  gmduaily  diminished  in  voiuror,  waUr 
was  reproduced,  and  at  last  me  whole  of  the  gases  disappeared.  On 
in(|uirinf?  into  the  cause  of  this  reunion  of  the  elements  of  inue.%  tbe 
author  found  that  it  was  occasioned  principaiiv  by  the  action  of  the 
piece  of  platinn,  which  had  nerved  for  the  positive  pole  ^  and  also  tba: 
the  .same  piece  of  plutina  '^.  ai*;  produce  a  .similar  effect  on  a  mivtore 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gahes  obtain«;d  by  uth»K  and  more  ordinary 
kinds  of  chemical  action.  Bv  dos^rr  exuminatiut'*.  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  platina,  which  had  liecn  the  negative  pole,  could  produce  tbe 
same  effect  Finally,  it  was  lound  that  the  only  condition  requiiqte 
for  rendering  the  pieces  of  plalina  effective  in  ihis  reconibinaiioa  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  their  being  perfectly  clean,  and  that  oidinanr 
mechanical  processes  of  cleaning  are  quite  sufficient  Cor  bringing  them 
into  that  condition,  without  the  use  of  the  battery.  Plates  of  platina, 
cleaned  by  means  of  a  cork,  with  a  little  emery  and  water,  or  dilute 
isulphuric  acid,  were  rendered  very  active ;  but  they  acquired  tbe 
greatest  power  when  first  heated  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  alkali, 
then  dipped  in  water  to  wa^h  off  the  alkali,  next  dipped  in  hot  strong 
nil  of  vitriol,  and  finally  left  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  distilled 
water.  Platen  than  prepared,  placed  in  tubes  containing  mixtures  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  determined  the  gradual  combination  of 
their  elements :  the  effect  w&h  at  first  slaw^  but  became  by  degrees 
mure  rapid ;  and  heat  was  evolved  to  such  a  degree,  indeed^  as  fre- 
quently to  give  rise  to  ignition  and  explosion. 

The  author  regards  this  phenomenon  as  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
discovered  by  Davy  in  the  glowing  platina  -,  that  obftenred  by  Dobe- 
reiner  in  sponi^y  platina,  actinor  on  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  in  atmo- 
5pheric  air;  and  those  so  well  experimented  on  by  MM.  Dulonq^  and 
Thenard.  in  discussing  the  tlicory  of  these  remarkable  effects,  the 
author  advances  some  new  views  of' the  conditions  of  elasticity  at  the 
exterior  ot  a  mass  of  gaseous  matter  confined  by  solid  surCscea.  The 
elasticity  of  gases  he  considers  as  being  dependent  on  the  mutual  ac- 
tion of  the  particles,  especially  of  tha^e  which  are  contiguous  to  each 
other ;  but  this  reciprocity  of  condition  is  wanting  on  the  aidea  of  the 
exterior  particles  which  are  next  to  the  solid  substance.  Then,  rea- 
soning on  the  principle  established  by  Oalton,  that  the  particles  of 
different  gases  are  indifferent  to  one  another,  so  that  those  of  one  gas 
may  come  within  almost  any  distance  of  those  of  another  gas,  what- 
ever may  be  the  respective  degrees  of'tension  in  each  gas  among  tbe 
particles  of  its  own  kind,  he  concludes  that  the  particles  of  a  gas,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  gases,  which  are  next  to  the  platina,  or  other  solid  body 
iiot  uf  their  own  chemical  nature,  touch  that  surface  by  a  contact  as 
close  as  thai  by  which  the  particles  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  touch 
each  other.  This  proximity,  tosrether  with  the  nUscnct:  of  any  mutual 
relation  of  the  gaseous  particles  to  particles  of  their  own  kind,  combined 
ulsu  with  the  direct  attractive  force  exerted  by  the  platina,  or  other 
Hoiid  body,  on  tne  partiries  of  the  j^ases.  is  sudivtent,  in  the  opinion 
jf  the  author,  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  order  to  render  effective 
he  affinity  between  the  particle^  of  oxvgen  nnd  hydrogen 3  being*  in 
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fact,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  temperature,  to  solution,  or  to  any 
of  the  other  circumstances  which  are  known  to  be  capable  of  adding 
to  the  force  of  the  affinities  inherent  in  the  substances  themselves. 

Some  very  curious  cases  of  interference  with  this  action  of  platina 
and  other  metals  are  next  described.  Thus,  small  quantities  of  car- 
bonic o.\ide»  or  olefiant  gas,  mixed  with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  totally  prevent  the  effect  in  question  ;  while  very  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid,  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  do  not  prevent  it:  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  former  of  these  gases  do  not  affect  the  me- 
tallic plates  permanently;  for  if  the  plates  be  removed  from  those 
mixtures,  and  put  into  pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  the  combi- 
nation of  these  elements  takex  place. 

The  author  concludes  by  some  general  notice  of  numerous  cases 
of  physical  action,  which  show  the  influence  of  certain  modifications 
of  the  conditions  of  elasticity  at  the  external  surface  of  gaseous 
bodies. 

The  seventh  series,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  the  fifth, 
namely,  electro-chemical  decomposition,  commences  with  a  prelimi- 
nary exposition  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  author  to  intro- 
duce into  this  department  of  science  several  new  terms,  which  appear 
to  be  required  in  order  to  avoid  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  the  state- 
ment both  of  ^ts  and  theories.  As  a  substitute  for  the  term  pole, 
and  with  a  view  to  express  also  a  part  of  the  voltaic  apparatus  to 
which  that  name  has  never  been  applied,  although  it  be  identical  with 
a  pole  in  its  relation  to  the  current,  the  author  proposes  to  employ 
the  term  electrode.  The  surfaces  of  the  decomposing  body,  at  which 
the  positive  current  of  electricity  enters  and  passes  out,  are  denomi- 
nated respectively  the  eisode  and  the  ejode.  Bodies  which  are  de- 
composable by  the  electric  current  are  called  electrolytes ^  and  when 
electrO'chemically  decomposed,  they  are  said  to  be  electrolyzed  \  the 
substances  themselves,  which  are  evolved  in  such  cases  being  called 
ze/o</e«,and  the  terms  zeteisode  VLndzetexode  being  applied,  accordingly 
as  the  substance  passes  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  propriety 
and  the  advantage  of  employing  these  new  terms,  the  author  observes, 
can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  an  experience  of  their  uses  and 
applications  in  the  exposition  of  the  theory  of  decomposition  given 
in  the  fifth  series  of  these  inquiries,  and  of  that  of  definite  electro- 
chemical action  advanced  and  supported  in  the  present  paper. 

The  first  section  of  this  paper  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
some  general  conditions  of  electro-chemical  decomposition.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  elements  which  are  strongly  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  chemical  affinities  are  those  most  readily  separated  by 
the  voltaic  pile ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  conduction,  explained 
in  the  fourth  series,  has  led  to  a  great  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  instances  which  are  in  conformity  with  this  general  observation  : 
bat  it  is  here  shown,  that  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
body  combine  has  great  influence  on  the  electro-chemical  character 
of  the  resulting  substance;  and  that  numerous  instances  occur  where, 
although  one  particular  compound  of  two  substances  is  decomposable, 
another  is  not.  Ii  appears,  that  whenever  binary  compounii^i  of  simple 
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bodies  are  thus  related  to  one  anotlier,  it  w  the  proto-compounfls,  or 
thone  containing  single  proportions,  which  arc  deconposable,  and  that 
the  per-compounds  are  not  so. 

The  second  section  contains  an  account  of  a  new  instrument  devised 
by  the  author,  for  exactly  meaKuring  electric  currents,  and  which  he 
terms  the  toUa-tlectTometer.  Tlie  current  to  be  measured  Is  made 
to  pass  through  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  gast^ 
evolved  by  its  decomposition  are  collected  and  measured,  thereby 
giving  at  once  an  expression  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has 
passed.  The  principle  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  is  the 
new  law  discovered  by  the  author,  "  thai  tlie  decomposing  action  of 
any  current  of  electricity  is  constant  for  a  constant  quantity  of  electri- 
city." The  accuracy  of  this  law  was  put  to  the  test  in  every  possible 
way,  with  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  making  the  same 
current  pass  in  succession  through  two  or  more  portions  of  water, 
under  very  different  circumstances :  but  whatever  were  the  vuriatiomi 
made,  whether  by  altering  the  size  of  the  poles  or  electrodes,  by  in- 
creasing or  lessening  the  intensity  of  the  current  or  the  strength  of 
the  solution, by  varying  its  temperature  or  the  mutual  distance  between 
the  poles,  or  by  introducing  any  other  change  in  the  circumstances 
ot  the  experiment,  still  the  effect  was  found  to  be  the  same  ;  and  n 
given  quantity  of  electricity,  whether  passed  in  one  or  in  many  por- 
tions, invariably  decomposed  the  same  quantity  of  water.  No  doubt, 
therefore,  remains  as  to  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  the  voltn- 
electrometer  acts  :  but  with  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
principle,  several  forms  of  the  instrument  are  described  by  the  author, 
and  the  mode  of  employing  them,  either  as  the  measurers  of  absolute 
quantities,  or  as  standards  of  comparison,  are  fully  pointed  out. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  paper,  the  primary  or  secondary  charac- 
ter of  the  bodies  evolved  at  the  electrodes  is  discussed.  It  is  shown 
that  they  are  secondary  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases  than  has 
usually  been  imagined  3  and  that  laws  have  been  deduced  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  places  of  substances,  from  the  appearance  of  the  se- 
condary products  'y  so  that  certain  conclusions,  true  in  themselves, 
have  hitherto  been  obtained  by  erroneous  reasoning,  since  the  facts 
which  were  supposed  to  sup|)ort  them  have,  in  truth,  no  direct  relation 
with  those  conclusions.  The  methods  of  distinguishing  primary  and 
secondary  results  from  each  other  are  explained,  and  the  importance 
of  this  distinction  towards  the  establishment  of  the  law  of  definite 
electro-chemical  action  is  insisted  upon  by  the  author. 

The  fourth  section  is  entitled,  *'  On  the  definite  Nature  and  Extent 
of  Electro  chemical  Decomposition,*'  and  is  considered  by  the  author 
as  by  far  the  most  important  of  this  or  indeed  of  the  whole  series  of 
investigations  of  which  he  has  now  presented  the  results  to  the  Royal 
Society.  He  adverts  to  the  previous  occasions  on  which  he  han  al- 
ready announced,  more  or  less  distinctly,  this  law  of  chemical  action; 
and  also  to  the  instrument  just  explained  as  one  of  the  examples  of  the 
principle  about  to  be  developed.  He  next  refers  to  experiments  de- 
scribed in  another  part,  in  which  primary  and  secondary  results  are  di- 
stinguished as  establishing  the  same  principle  with  regard  to  muriatic 
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.'leicl ;  the  results  showing,  that  not  only  the  quantity  of  that  arid  tic- 
composed  U  constant  for  a  constant  quantity  of  electricity,  hut  that. 
when  it  is  compared  with  water,  by  making  one  current  of  electricity 
pass  through  both  substances,  the  quantities  of  each  that  are  decom- 
posed are  very  exactly  the  respective  chemical  equivalents  of  those 
bodies.  The  same  current,  for  example,  which  can  decompose  nine 
parts  by  weight  of  water,  can  decompose  thirty-seven  parts  by  weight 
of  muriatic  acid,  these  numbers  being  respectively  the  chemical  equi- 
valents of  those  substJEinces,  as  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  ordi- 
nary chemical  action. 

Cases  of  decomposition  are  then  produced,  in  which  bodies  ren- 
dered fluid  by  heat,  as  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides,  &c.,  are  decomposed 
by  the  electric  current,  but  still  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  con- 
stancy of  chemical  action.  Thus  the  current  which  could  decompose 
an  equivalent  of  water,  could  also  decompose  equivalents  of  muriatic 
acid,  of  proto -chloride  of  tin,  of  iodide  of  lead,  of  oxide  of  lead,  and 
of  many  other  bodies,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  differences  in  their 
temperature,  in  the  size  of  the  polen,  and  in  other  circumstances  ;  and 
even  changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  poles  or  electrodes,  and 
in  their  affinities  for  the  evolved  bodies,  occasioned  no  change  in  the 
quantity  of  the  body  decomposed. 

llie  author  proceeds,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  a  very  important 
question  with  relation  to  chemical  affinity,  and  the  whole  theory  o\ 
electro-chemical  action,  namely,  the  absolute  quantity  of  clectricitv 
associated  with  the  particles  or  atoms  of  matter.  This  quantity  he 
considers  as  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  is  required  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  their  combination  with  other  particles  when  subjected 
to  electrolytic  action,  and  he  brings  many  experiments  to  bear  upon 
thU  point ;  describing  one,  in  particular,  in  which  the  chemical  action 
of  312*5  parU  of  zinc,  arranged  as  a  voltaic  battery,  was  Me  to  evolve 
a  current  of  electricity  capable  of  decomposing  and  transferring  the 
elements  of  9  grains  of  water,  being  the  full  equivalent  of  that  num- 
ber. The  relation  of  electricity,  thus  evolved,  to  that  of  the  common 
electric  machine  is  pointed  out  :n  a  general  way,  and  the  enormous 
superiority  as  to  quantity,  in  the  former  mode  of  action,  is  insisted 
upon.  In  conclusion,  the  author  refers  to  a  statement  which  he  has 
made  in  the  third  series  of  these  researciies,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  is  ixWo 
definite ;  and  he  is  now  more  confident  than  ever  that  this  view  will 
be  fully  confirmed  by  future  experiment. 

Tlic  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ot 
Death ;  being  an  attempt  to  ascertain  its  more  immediate  c'liises, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  means  ot  obviating  tht  m." 
Uy  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  Ed.— was  commeme.l 
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Febniarv20,  1834. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX^  ICG., 

President^  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Dr.  Philip's  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  object  of  t!ie  present  paper,  which  the  author  intends  as  a 
sequel  to  those  he  has  lately  presented  to  the  Society,  and  which 
have  been  published  in  the  iPhilosophical  Transactions,  is  to  investi- 
gate the  operation  of  the  different  causes  of  death,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  several  powers  of  the  living  system  influence  each  other 
during  the  period  of  their  decline.  In  the  more  perfect  animals,  he 
observe*!,  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of  functions,  namely,  the  sen- 
sorial, the  nervous  and  the  muscular,  which  have  no  direct  depend- 
ence on  each  other,  although  they  are  linked  together  by  the  con- 
nexions of  the  organs  in  which  they  reside  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  cessation  of  any  one  class  of  functions  Is  more  or  less  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  rest.  What  is  commonly 
called  death  consists  in  the  extinction  uf  the  sensorial  functions  only; 
for  the  nervous  and  muscular  functions  may  still,  for  a  time,  survive; 
although,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  respiration,  which  in  the 
more  perfect  animals  the  author  considers  as,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  function  of  volition,  they  also  speedily  terminate.  Thus  he  distin- 
guishes this  sensorial  death  from  what  constitutes  actual  death,  that 
is,  the  cessation  of  all  the  functions,  and  which  occurs  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. As  far  as  the  sensorial  powers  are  concerned,  their  decline  and 
cessation  are  exceedingly  anailogous  to  the  approach  and  occurrence 
of  sleep  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  is  an  irrevocable 
failure  of  those  powers,  while  the  latter  admits  of  their  being  resumed 
with  renovated  vigour  by  the  continued  action  of  the  vital  powers. 

The  modes  in  which  the  sensitive  functions  are  extinguished,  or  in 
other  words  the  forms  of  death,  are  referred  by  the  author  to  five  dif- 
ferent heads  :  the  first  and  only  natural  mode  is  that  from  the  simple 
effect  of  old  age,  when  all  the  powers  of  lite  are  completely  exhausted 
by  the  continued  operation  of  the  agents  which  had  excited  them ;  and 
death  is,  in  that  case,  only  the  last  sleep,  llie  vital  functions  are 
here  impaired,  chiefly  from  the  diminished  frequency  of  respiration, 
which  is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  impaired  sensibility ;  so  that  there 
is  a  diminution  of  the  action,  but  not  of  the  powers,  of  the  vital  or- 
gans. If  the  decay  of  the  vital  powers  be  gradual,  and  nothing  occurs 
suddenly  to  accelerate  it,  they  will  necessarily  cease  at  the  time  when 
their  excitement  is  the  smallest,  that  is,  during  the  state  of  sleep. 

In  all  other  cases,  death  arises  from  causes  which  must  be  regarded 
as  adventitious,  and  consequently  inducing  a  more  or  less  violent 
death,  'llie  first  class  of  these  causes  comprises  those  arising  from 
the  continued  action  of  stimulants,  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary 
stimulants  to  which  the  system  is  subjected,  and  making  their  imme- 
diate impression  on  the  organs  of  the  sensitive  system.  These  may 
b**  considered  as  producing  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sen.sorium, 
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whichf  by  sympathy^  oommunicaten  its  influence  to  the  vital  organs. 
The  next  form  of  death  it  that  which  is  induced  by  such  causes  as 
are  ap;?!ked,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  to  act  as  direct  sedatives  to  the  or* 
gans  of  the  sensitive  system,  that  is,  to  impair  their  excitability  with- 
out previous  excitement.  The  third  set  of  causes  of  death  compre- 
hends those  which  operate  by  depriving  some  of  the  vital  organs  of 
those  stimulants  on  which  their  functions  depend ;  and  the  last  con- 
sists of  such  as  directly  debilitate  those  organs  themselves.  Thus^ 
according  to  the  author,  these  adventitious  causes  act  either  directly 
by  de8tro3ring  the  power  of  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  by  affecting 
the  vital  parts  of  those  organs,  so  as,  through  them,  to  destroy  the 
circulation  or  the  assimilatory  Unctions.  The  destruction  of  the  cir- 
culation appears,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  cause  of  instantaneous  death, 
and  always  to  be  effected  through  impressions  made  on  the  vital  parts 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  except  where  the  injurious  agent  operates 
directly  on  the  organs  of  circulation  themselves. 

The  author  considers  the  vital  functions,  together  with  the  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  |>owers,  which  carry  them  on,  as  tlie  results  of  inani- 
mate agents  acting  on  living  parts,  or  living  parts  on  them ;  and  hence 
he  explains  the  analogy  which  exists  between  all  these  functions  and 
the  operations  of  inanimate  nature  -,  while,  with  regard  to  the  sensorial 
functions  alone,  as  they  are  the  results  of  vital  parts  acting  on  each 
other,  so  no  analogy  can  be  perceived  between  them  and  those  ope- 
rations. 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  author  frequently  reverts  to  the  ar- 
gument, that,  to  the  sentient  being,  death  being  simply  the  loss  of 
sensibility,  the  last  act  of  dying  can  in  no  case  be  an  act  of  suffering : 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  the  long  continuance  of  disease, 
our  tastes,  and  our  relish  for  life  itself,  being  gradually  impaired, 
death  is  met,  not  only  with  composure,  but  even  with  satisfaction. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Tides."  By  John  William 
Lubbock,  £sq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Various  tables  relating  to  the  tides  are  communicated  in  this  paper, 
calculated,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Dessiou. 
In  the  tables  given  by  the  author  in  former  papers,  already  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  having  reference  to  the  corrections 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  parallax  and  declination  of  the  moon,  Mr. 
Dessiou  employed  only  observations  of  the  tides  made  between  con- 
junction and  opposition;  but  in  those  now  given,  similar  corrections 
have  been  obtained  from  observations  made  between  opposition  and 
conjunction. 

I1ie  author  enters  into  an  inquiry  into  the  correction  due  to  the 
calendar  month,  which  is  mixed  up  with  that  due  to  the  moon's  declina- 
tion, and  shows  that  the  correction  for  the  moon  s  parallax,  as  well  as 
declination,  deduced  from  the  theory  of  Bernoulli,  are  quite  discordant 
with  the  results  of  Mr.  Dessiou's  calculations,  founded  on  actual  ob- 
servation. 

The  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Whewell  in  the  remark,  that  the  theory 
of  the  tides  is  now  in  the  same  state  as  that  which  the  liicorv  uf  the 
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motions  of  the  moon  and  planets  presented  about  a  century  ago ; 
and  unless  considerable  exertions  be  made,  it  may  so  continue  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  tables  of  the  planets  have  acquired  their 
present  accuracy  only  through  the  liberal  encouragement  of  learned 
bodies,  and  of  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe  ;  nor  can  tables  of 
the  tides,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  science,  be  now  constructed, 
unless  very  considerable  expense  be  incurred,  and  immense  labour 
bestowed. 

The  results  of  numerous  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  wind 
on  the  tides  in  the  River  lliames,  are  stated  :  and  the  author  obaerves, 
that  this  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  as  regards  the  accu- 
racy of  which  tide  predictions  are  susceptible. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  some  Operations 
executed  at  Cape  Frio,  by  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  His  Majesty's  Ship 
Algerine,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  part  of  the  Stores,  &c,  lo^t  in 
His  Majesty's  Ship  l*hetis.'*  By  the  Hon.  Commander  F.T.de  iloos, 
R.N.,  F.11.S. — was  commenced. 


February  27,  1834. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Commander  de  Roos*s  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

llie  author,  who  had  the  command  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Algerine, 
was  instructed  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise  commenced  by  the 
officern  and  crew  of  His  Majesty\s  ship  Lightning,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  the  treasure  and  stores  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Tlietis,  which,  in  the  month  of  December  1830,  had  sunk  in  a  cove  to 
the  south-east  of  Cape  Frio.  He  reached  this  spot  on  the  Cth  of  March, 
1832,  having  with  him  eleven  officers  and  eighty-five  men.  A  certain 
number  of  men  were  appointed  to  remain  on  board  the  ship,  which 
was  moored  in  a  harbour  two  miles  off  3  a  party  of  artificers  and  others 
were  employed  at  the  huts  which  they  inhabited  near  the  Cape;  and 
the  rest,  nearly  thirty-live  in  number,  were  stationed  at  the  wreck. 

The  author  gives  a  description  of  Cape  Frio,  and  of  the  island  of 
which  it  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity,  and  which  is  an  immense 
promontory  of  insulated  granite  jutting  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  sixty 
miles  east  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  cove,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  wreck 
of  the  Thetis  lay,  is  a  square  indenture  in  the  cliffs,  six  hundred  feet 
deep  by  as  many  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  nearly  perpendicular 
masses  of  granite,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  and 
is  exposed  to  the  whole  swell  of  the  South  Atlantic,  which  sets  in 
with  remarkable  force  in  that  direction.  The  weather  is  singularly 
variable  ;  and  transitions  frequently  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  from  perfect  stillness  to  the  most  tremendous  swell.  The  author 
states  that  he  has  witnessed  few  scones  in  nature  more  sublime  than 
that  presented  by  the  Thetis  Cove  during  a  gale  of  wind  from  the 
south -vvc-it. 
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'llie  author  enters  into  a  minute  description  of  the  mechanical  np- 
panitus  employed  forobttiining  the  necesAur)*  purchases  tor  the  variouH 
operations  which  were  required,  and  gives  a  circumstantial  history  of 
his  proceedings.  Frequent  interruptions  were  experienced  from  the 
fttate  of  the  weather,  and  the  almost  incessant  agitation  of  the  water, 
which  was  often  so  powerful  as  to  render  the  diving-bell  unmanage- 
able, and  to  expose  the  divers  to  lerious  danger.  The  diving-b<*ll 
consisted  of  a  one-ton  ship's  water-tank,  with  eight  inches  of  iron 
riveted  to  the  bottom  in  order  to  give  it  more  depth,  and  having  at«» 
Cached  to  it  18  pigs  of  ballast,  the  weight  of  which  (17  cwt.)  was 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  sink  it. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  au- 
thor states  that  he  made  a  minute  survey  of  the  bottom,  by  means  of 
the  diving-bell,  and  ascertained  the  exact  position  and  shape  of  all  the 
large  rocks  which  covered  the  spot  where  the  treasures  and  stores  of  the 
'l*hetis  had  been  scattered.  The  shape  of  the  area  where  the  precious 
metals  in  particular  had  been  deposited,  was  an  ellipse,  of  which  the 
two  principal  axes  measured  48  and  3 1  feet ;  and  large  boulders  of 
granite  had  been  subsequently  rolled  over  these  treasures,  and  re- 
quired being  removed  before  the  latter  could  be  recovered.  The  su- 
perincumbent pressure  of  the  sea,  aided  by  the  huge  materials  of  the 
wreck  of  the  frigate,  which,  under  the  inOuence  of  the  swell,  acting 
like  a  paviour's  hammer,  with  enormous  momentum,  had  jammed  to- 
gether the  rocks,  and  produced  a  strong  cohesion  between  the  frag- 
ments of  wood,  and  the  gold,  silver  and  iron. 

l*he  first  object  was  to  clear  away  every  portion  of  the  wreck  ;  and 
after  this  had  been  nccomplished,  to  loosen  and  remove  all  the  large 
rocks  in  succession,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  and  ending  with  the 
largest  and  most  unwieldy.  Some  of  these,  which  they  succeeded  in 
rolling  from  their  situations  into  deeper  water,  weighed  about  thirty 
or  forty  tons  ;  and  the  largest,  which  required  the  greatest  efforts  to 
move  from  its  place,  was  computed  to  weigh  sixly-tliree  tons.  'ITiis 
last  etfort  served  to  show,  that  no  part,  either  of  the  wreck  or  the 
stores,  which  was  of  any  value,  remained  behind ;  and  after  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  property  had  been  recovered,  the  enterprise,  which 
had  so  perfectly  sueceeiled,  terminated  on  the  2-4 th  of  July,  and  the 
Algerine  returned  to  Uio  do  Janeiro  on  the  1st  of  August. 

ITie  author  subjoins  an  account  of  the  currents  off  Cape  Frio,  and 
a  description  of  the  climate,  which  seems  to  have  been  fjivourable,  for 
his  party  suffered  but  little  from  sickness,  an!  the  expedition  was 
unattended  with  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  On  one  occasion  the  party 
were  visited  by  a  whale,  which  approached  very  near  the  diving-bell, 
but  fortunately  changed  its  course,  without  doing  any  mischief. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  *'  An  Account  of  a  Concave  Achro- 
matic Lens,  adapted  to  the  Wired  Micrometer,  which  has  been  named 
Macro- micro,  from  its  power  to  increase  the  primary  image  of  a  Te- 
lescope without  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  w'lrts  in  the  Micro- 
meter.**   By  George  Dollond,  ts>(].,  F.K.b. 
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The  ifniikafiiiii  of  a  concave  aduooMUic  lens  to  the  wired  micro- 
of  a  tdeKope,  aioK  oot  of  the  series  of  trials  that  were  made 
§K  the  poiposeof  correctiiig  the  aberratioiis  of  the  eye-glasses  applied 
to  the  telescope  coostmcted  by  tkeaatbor  for  the  Royal  Society,  with 
a  iaid-conecting  kos,  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Professor  Barlow. 
The  concave  lens»  being  interposied  between  the  object-glass  and  the 
eye-glass,  and  bdng  at  the  same  time  achromatic,  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  doubling  the  magnifying  power,  without  a  corresponding 
&iinntion  of  light,  and  without  altering  the  apparent  distances  of 
the  threads  of  the  micrometer.  The  results  of  the  trials  made  with 
telescopes  to  which  thh  addition  was  made,  are  given  in  a  letter  to 
the  author  from  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  of  Omiskirk ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  Mr.  DoUond*s  method  was  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Dawes  states,  that,  in  order  to  put  its  illuminating  power 
to  a  severe  test,  he  had  examined  with  this  instrument  the  satellites 
of  Saturn  and  the  minnte  companion  of  c  Geminorum,  but  could  dis- 
cover no  decided  difference  in  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  former, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  in  the  power  employed  ;  and 
the  latter  star  was  seen  quite  as  distinctly  with  a  much  smaller  power. 

Extracts  are  subjoined  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Barlow'a  to  the 
author,  containing  furmulc  tor  the  conittniction  of  the  lens« 


March  6th,  1833. 

MARK  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  tubular  and  cellular  Polypi*  and  of  Ascidiae.*'  By  Joseph  Jackson 
Lister,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — was  commenced. 


March  13th,  1833. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  MA.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Lister's  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

Thii«  paper  contains  the  account  of  a  great  number  of  observations 
made  by  the  author  during  the  last  summer,  while  he  was  at  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  on  several  species  of  Sertularue,  PiumU' 
lar'upy  TubularuPy  Cumpanularuje,  Fluxtra,  and  other  polypiferous  zoo- 
phytes, and  also  on  various  Asc\di<e.  Each  specimen  was  placed  for 
exuminulion  in  a  glass  trough  with  parallel  sides,  before  the  large 
achromatic  micror.cope  of  the  author,  directed  horizontally;  and  care 
was  taken  to  change  the  sea-water  frequently,  which  was  done  by 
means  of  two  syphons,  the  one  supplying  fresh  water,  while  the  other 
carried  off  the  old ;  a  plan  which  succeeded  in  keeping  the  animals  in 
perfect  health  and  vigour,    llie  dramngs  which  were  taken  of  the 
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appearmncet  that  presented  themselves  were  traced  with  a  camera- 
Incida,  slid  over  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope. 

In  a  specimen  of  the  Tubularia  ind'wisa,  when  magnified  1 00  times, 
a  current  of  particles  was  seen  within  the  tube,  strikingly  resembling, 
in  the  steadiness  and  continuity  of  its  stream,  the  vegetable  circula- 
tion in  the  Chora.  Its  general  course  was  parallel  to  the  slightly 
spiral  lines  of  irregular  spots  on  the  tube  ;  on  one  side  flowing  from» 
and  on  the  other  towards,  the  polypus,  each  current  occupying  one 
half  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube.  The  particles  were  of  various 
sizes,  some  very  small,  others  larger,  but  apparently  aggregations  of 
the  smaller :  a  few  were  nearly  globular,  but  in  general  they  had  no 
regular  shape.  At  the  knots,  or  contracted  parts  of  the  tube,  slight 
vortices  were  observed  in  the  current ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  tube 
the  particles  were  seen  to  turn  round,  and  pass  over  to  the  other  side. 
Singular  fluctuations  were  also  observed  in  the  size  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  the  one  occasionally  enlarging,  while  the 
other  contracted,  as  if  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  fluid  from  the  one 
into  the  other  and  its  subsequent  recession,  thus  distending  each  alter- 
nately. This  flux  and  reflux  took  place  regularly  at  intervals  of  80 
seconds  ;  besides  which  two  currents  were  continually  flowing,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  stomach ;  an  outer  one  in  one  direction,  and  an  inner 
one  in  the  opposite  direction. 

in  all  the  species  o^Sertularia  examined  by  the  author,  currents  of 
particles  were  observed  passing  along  the  soft  substance  which  occu- 
pies the  axis  of  the  stem  and  branches,  and  were  even  seen  extending 
into  the  substance  of  the  polypi  themselves,  and  traversing  the  sto- 
machs belonging  to  each.  Contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  Tabula* 
ria,  the  stream  does  not,  in  these  animals,  flow  in  the  same  constant 
direction  -,  but  after  moving  towards  one  part  for  about  u  minute  or 
two  with  considerable  velocity,  it  becomes  much  slower,  and  then 
either  stops  or  exhibits  irregular  eddies,  after  which  it  resumes  its 
motion  with  the  same  velocity  as  before,  but  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion ',  and  so  on  alternately,  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  If  the 
current  be  designedly  obstructed  in  any  part  of  the  ft  tern,  those  in  the 
branches  go  on  without  interruption,  and  independently  of  the  rest. 
It  appears  from  a  passage  which  the  author  has  quoted  from  Cavolini, 
that  he  had  noticed  the  circumstance  of  currents  existing  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sertulariigf  but  had  not  detected  their  continuation  into  the 
stomaclis  of  the  expanded  polypi.  Similar  phenomena,  which  the  au- 
thor describes  in  detail,  were  observed  in  several  Cantpanularia  and 
PlumuUiria ;  and  several  particulars  are  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
ovaries,  and  to  the  movements  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  ova  of 
these  zoophytes,  before  their  exclusion  from  the  body  of  the  parent. 
In  some  cases,  the  young  polype,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain 
growth,  but  while  still  adhering  to  the  parent,  becomes  decomposed, 
and,  its  substance  being  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  latter,  it  en- 
tirely disappears.  Changes  of  the  same  kind  frequently  take  place  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  whole  group  -,  one  of  the  polypes  being  seen  to 
shrink  and  gradually  disappear,  while  others  .shoot  forth  in  more  lux- 
uriant growth,  rapidly  acquiring  a  large  size.  The  author  regards  the 
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nrniluting  fluids  in  these  animals  as  the  great  agent  both  in  the  ab- 
Hurption  and  the  growth  of  parts,  and  throws  out  the  suggestioo, 
that  as  it  flows  into  the  stomach,  it  may  also  act  aa  a  sniTent  to  the 
food  received  into  that  cavity.  The  particles  which  exist  in  these  flaidi 
hhow  their  analogy  to  tliose  in  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  tho^e  in  the  sap  of  vegetables  on  the  other :  some 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  digested  food,  and  others  from  the  melt- 
ing down  of  parui  absorbed.  In  these  polypi  the  author  never  saw  the 
leiiHt  appearance  of  cilia,  or  of  currents  in  the  surrounding  water, 
whici)  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  other  tribes  of  zoophytes. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  the  account  which  the 
author  gives  of  his  various  obaervations,  first,  on  Aiddut^  of  which  he 
enters  into  an  anatomical  description ;  secondly,  on  the  internal  cur- 
rentH  of  water,  permeating  the  branchial  sacs,  and  determined  by  the 
vibratory  movements  of  cilia  which  are  seen  in  that  animal ;  and, 
thirdlv,  on  the  ahemations  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels,  which  at  one  time  flows  in  one  direction,  and, 
after  a  certain  interval,  takes  the  contrary  course ;  so  that  the  same 
vessel  which  at  one  time  performs  the  function  of  an  artery,  performs, 
at  another,  that  of  a  vein.  I1iis  phenomenon  of  alternate  currents, 
like  that  in  the  Sertularia,  was  met  with  in  every  specimen  of  AtddM 
which  was  examined  by  the  author,  and  also  in  a  Pokfclimum. 

The  paper  concludes  with  several  observations  on  Ftustrte,  from 
whicii,  as  far  us  relates  to  the  circulation  of  currents,  the  author  was 
led  to  results  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  preceding. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  **  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moon." 
By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  V.F.  and  Treasurer  of  the  Koyal  Society. 

The  author,  adverting  to  the  appearance  of  M.  Plana's  admiral)le 
work  entitled  Thcorie  du  Mouvement  He  la  Lune,  enters  into  a  com- 
))arison  of  the  analytical  methods  employed  by  that  author  and  M. 
Damoiseau,  and  points  out  some  differences  in  the  numerical  values 
of  the  coefficients  of  some  of  the  arguments  in  the  expres.sion  for  the 
true  longitude  of  the  moon  in  terms  of  her  mean  longitude.  He  then 
prosecutes  the  subject  by  a  series  of  analytical  investigations,  which 
.ire  not  susceptible  of  abridgement,  but  from  which  he  obtains  formulae 
which  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  of  M.  Plana. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled, "  Some  Suggestions  relative  to  the 
best  method  of  employing  the  new  Zenith  Telescope  lately  erected  at 
the  Royal  Observatory."  By  John  Pond,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer 
Royal. 

During  the  observations  made  by  the  author,  in  the  course  of  last 
summer,  with  the  new  zenith  telescope  lately  erected  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  zenith  distance  of 
y  Dnuonis,  it  occurred  to  the  author  to  avail  himself  of  subsidiary 
observations  on  another  star,  of  about  the  fifth  magnitude,  which  has 
nearly  ihe  same  zenith  distance  towards  the  south  that  y  Draconis 
has  towards  the  north,  and  which  pjisses  the  meridian  between  20 
a.'id  60  minutes,  in  limv,  alUr  it.     The  angular  distance  between  the 
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two  Ktara  being  detennined  in  the  usual  manner,  by  oliserviug  them 
on  the  same  night,  and  in  the  same  position  of  the  instrument,  gives 
the  sum  of  their  zenith  distances  :  and  if  on  the  next  or  some  follow- 
ing night  y  Draconis  be  observed,  and  after  its  passage  the  instru- 
ment be  turned  half  round,  and  the  other  star  observed,  then  the  dif- 
ference of  the  measure,  as  read  on  the  micrometer,  will  be  the  differ^ 
ence  of  the  zenith  distances  of  the  two  stars.  These  sums  and  differ* 
ences,  thus  ascertained  on  different  nights,  will  be  independent  of  any 
change  that  may  happen  to  the  instrument  in  the  interYal.  Thui  me- 
thod affords  the  means  of  determining,  with  almost  unlimited  preci- 
sion, the  value  of  the  small  equations  which  become  the  subject  of 
investigation  in  the  employment  of  the  instrument.  Thus  all  changes 
of  the  position  of  the  stars,  occasioned  by  aberration,  nutation,  &c., 
will  produce  double  the  effect  on  the  small  differential  or  subsidiary 
angles,  as  measured  by  this  method.  For  the  investigations  of  these 
small  erfuations  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  determined  either 
the  exact  zenith  distance  of  each  star,  or  the  exact  difference  of  their 
zenith  distances,  or  the  absolute  magnitude  of  this  subsidiary  angle ; 
its  variation  from  time  to  time  being  the  only  important  object  of  re- 
search. The  author  is  led  to  expect  that  this  property  may,  at  some 
future  period,  be  applied  with  ailvantage  in  iiivestigatioris  made  with 
moveable  zenith  instruments. 


March  20th,  1833. 

MARK  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  |>aper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  Com- 
mander Thomas  Dickin.son,  of  His  Majesty's  Sloop  Lightning,  while 
employed  in  the  Enterprise  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Public  Stores  and 
other  property  sunk  in  His  Majesty's  late  Frigate  Thetis,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Frio.'*  By  Commander  Thomas 
Dickinson,  R.N.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  and  J.  G. 
Children,  Esq.,  Secretaries  to  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  the  author  to  the  Secretary,  explain- 
ing the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  lay  this  narrative  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  place  on  the  records  of  its  proceedings  the  infor- 
ntation  it  contains  relative  to  the  commencement  of  an  enterprise, 
wholly  planned  and  undertaken  by  himself,  and  which,  under  his 
superintendence,  was,  by  the  great,  persevering  and  meritorious  ex- 
ertions of  his  officers  and  crew,  most  successfully  accomplished. 

The  narrative  commences  with  the  statement  of  the  consternation 
produced  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
lass  of  the  Thetis,  with  a  freight  of  about  810,000  dollars,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  island  of  Cape  Frio,  and  of  the  determination 
of  the  author,  on  finding  that  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  take  any 
step  towards  the  recovery  of  the  property  thus  lost,  to  make  the  at- 
!w-nipt  himself,  illic  could  obtain  from  the  Commander-in-chief  al  that 
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•Ution,  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Baker,  C.B^  orden  to  Unt  effect  He 
accordingly  exerted  himjielf  to  obtain  every  pontble  mfonnation  lela- 
tive  to  the  nature  of  the  coant,  depth  of  water*  and  other  circunuitancet, 
which  might  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  under- 
taking, and  of  the  meann  necesiiary  for  its  Kucceasfiil  accompltshment; 
and  became  convinced  that  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  be  en« 
countered,  although  numerous  and  formidable,  might  be  orercome  b? 
the  employment  of  the  means  which  suggested  themselves  to  him  as 
practicable  on  this  occasion^  if  sufficient  assistance  were  afforded  him 
10  putting  them  into  execution.  He  accordingly  had  models  of  the 
proposed  machinery  made,  and  submitted  them,  together  with  his 
plans,  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  by  whom  they  were  approved.  He 
experienced  great  difficulties  in  procuring  a  suitable  diving-bell,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  any  instrument  of  the  kind  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
or  even  any  facilities  for  the  construction  of  one  by  casting.  It  at 
length  occurred  to  him  that  a  ship's  iron  water-tank  might  be  con- 
verted to  this  use ;  and  being  supplied  with  one  from  the  Warspite,he 
was  enabled  to  render  it  available  for  that  purpose.  The  next  diffi- 
culty was  to  procure  an  air-pump,  which,  after  much  delay,  owing  to 
the  tardiness  of  the  native  workmen  in  that  country,  was  at  lens^h 
conHtructed.  The  want  of  air-hoses,  however,  was  a  still  more  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  plan  ;  but  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances of  the  author  for  rendering  the  common  pump  hoses  air- 
tight, supplied  this  deficiency  -,  and  on  a  trial  which  he  made  with  the 
whole  apparatus  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1831,  it  was  found  to  an- 
swer completely.  The  next  day  he  received  his  orders  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and,  sailing  on  the  following  day,  arrived  at  the  har- 
bour of  Cape  Frio  on  the  30th,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  coast,  and  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  wreck,  not  a  vestige  of 
which  was  visible.  An  account  is  then  given  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  Thetis  Cove,  or  inlet,  surrounded  by  almost  perpendicular  cliflb 
from  108  to  194  feet  in  height,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from 
3|  to  24  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  being  strewed  with  huge  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  occasioning  these  inequalities.  These  surveys  showed 
that  the  execution  of  the  plan  originally  conceived  by  the  author  was 
opposed  by  so  many  unforeseen  difficulties,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish some  parts  of  it,  and  resort  to  fresh  expedients  for  surmount- 
ing them.  The  idea  of  constructing  a  derrick  then  occurred  to  hiro  -, 
but  the  materials  were  wanting,  for  no  trees  existed  in  the  island  ex- 
cept those  in  the  forests  in  the  interior,  which  were  inaccessible  from 
their  distance  and  the  heights  on  which  they  grew,  and  of  which  the 
wood  was,  from  its  quality,  unsuitable  to  the  purpose.  His  only  re* 
source,  therefore,  was  to  make  it  of  the  fragments  of  spars  saved  from 
the  wreck.  With  great  exertions,  a  circumstantial  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  paper,  the  work  was  at  length  accomplished  ;  and  the 
result  fully  equalled  the  anticipations  which  had  been  formed  of  its 
utility  in  affording  a  stable  point  of  support  for  the  operations  with 
the  diving-bell.  Previously  to  the  erection  of  a  derrick,  however,  much 
had  been  done  by  working  the  diving-bell  from  a  boat,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  stores  and  treasure  raised.    At  one  time  the  anxiety 
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of  the  author  to  forward  the  undertaking,  and  avail  himself  of  favour* 
able  weather,  induced  him  to  try  the  experiment  of  working  by  torch- 
lighty  which  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  i  but  after  a  few  trials  the 
danger  was  found  to  be  excessive,  and  the  fatigue  to  the  divers  so 
great  as  to  oblige  him  to  desist. 

After  the  derrick  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  a  tremen- 
dous sea  arose,  the  shock  of  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  materials 
to  support  it,  effected  its  destruction ;  and  a  substitute  was  then  re- 
sorted to  by  the  setting  up  of  a  suspension  cable  diagonally  from  the 
clifik^  which,  after  great  difficulties,  was  at  length  effected. 

A  great  portion  of  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the  details  of  the 
various  proceedings,  and  of  the  serious  impediments  which  were  suc- 
cessively overcome  by  the  zeal,  perseverance  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tioHM  of  the  officers  and  crew,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Dickinson, 
subjected  as  they  were,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  the  gpreatest  privations 
and  hardships,  arising  from  the  laborious  nature  of  the  work,  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  the  attacks  of  the  chigger,  producing  distress- 
ing ulcers  in  the  feet,  the  annoyance  from  drifting  sand,  which  pene- 
trated into  every  place,  the  exposure  to  constant  wet  in  huts  which 
could  not  be  made  to  exclude  either  wind  or  rain,  and  the  perils  arising 
from  the  boisterous  gales  and  tremendous  swell  of  the  sea,  which  the 
whole  ship*8  company,  but  more  particularly  the  men  in  the  diving- 
bell,  had  to  encounter  ;  forming  a  combination  of  difficulties  which 
the  author  Ls  convinced  could  have  been  surmounted  by  none  but  Bri- 
tish seamen. 

After  having  succeeded  so  far  in  the  undertaking,  and  made,  at 
various  times,  shipments  for  England  of  treasure  amounting  to  about 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  which  had  been  on  board  the  Thetis  when 
she  sunk,  orders  were  received  by  the  author,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
to  resign  the  charge  of  the  enterprise  to  the  Hon.  Capt.  De  Roos,  of 
His  Majesty's  brig  Algerine;  on  the  receipt  of  which  he  immediately 
ordered  a  survey  to  be  taken  of  the  stores,  and  on  the  9th  descended 
in  the  bell,  surveyed  the  bottom  of  the  Cove,  ascertained  the  position 
of  the  remaining  stores  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  treasure  ;  and 
after  having  communicated  the  whole  of  the  results  to  Captain  de  Roos, 
instructed  him,  his  officers  and  ship*s  company  in  the  way  of  working 
the  bell,  as  well  as  in  the  different  modes  of  removing  rocks,  recovering 
stores  and  treasure,  and  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  and 
furnished  him  with  every  necessary  information  for  his  guidance,  he 
lent  twenty  of  his  men  to  the  Algerine  for  their  assistance,  resigned 
the  charge  to  his  direction  on  the  10th,  and  sailed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  the  13th. 

Annexed  to  the  paper  is  a  journal  of  the  amount  of  treasure  of  va- 
rious descriptions  recovered  between  the  3Jst  of  March,  1831,  and 
the  10th  of  March,  1832,  by  His  Majesty's  sloop  Lightning. 

There  was  then  read  an  extract  of  the  letter  of  instructions,  bearing 
date  the  1 0th  of  March,  1832,  from  Commander  Thomas  Dickinson, 
then  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Lightning,  to  Commander  the  Hon.  S.  F. 
de  Roos,  then  of  His  Majesty's  brig  Algerine,  on  the  former  re- 
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sjf^ninf^  to  the  latter  the  charge  and  direction  of  tlie  enterprue  fortlie 
rrcoverv  of  the  public  NtoreH  and  treaAurex  sunk  in  Hm  Maje»fv*s  late 
frigate  'fhetiv,  off  Cape  Frio. 

I1ie  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Easter  Recew,  to  meet  again 
on  the  1 0th  of  April. 
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April  10,  J  834. 

JOHN  WILLIAM   LUBBOCK,  E»q.,  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edwin  Viscount  Adare;  Charles  Ansell,  Esq.; 
Felix  Booth,  Esq. ;  Lieut.  Alexander  Bumes,  E.l.C. ;  Francis  Cor- 
baux,  Esq.  3  Sir  William  Browne  Folkes,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  James  William 
Freshfield,  E^q. ;  John  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  M.A.;  Edward  Griffith, 
Esq. ;  Edmund  Halswell,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  William  Charles  Henry,  M.D. ; 
Robert  Hudson,  Esq. ;  Rev.  William  Forster  Lloyd,  M.A. ;  John  Phil- 
lips, Esq.;  Captain  Walter  Nugent  Smee,  E.l.C. ;  William  Spence, 
Esq.;  Henry  Sykes Thornton,  Esq.,  M.A.;  John  Warburton,  M.D. ; 
and  Horace  Hay  man  Wilson,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  a  General  Method  in  Dynamics, 
by  which  the  Study  of  the  Motions  of  all  free  Systems  of  attracting 
or  repelling  Points  is  reduced  to  the  Search  and  Differenciation  of  one 
central  Relation,  or  characteristic  Function."  By  William  Rowan  Ha- 
milton, Esq.,  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Communicated  by  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  illustrative  of  the  scope  and  de- 
sign of  this  paper,  the  object  of  which  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  its 
title,  the  author  considers,  1st,  the  integration  of  the  equations  of  mo- 
tion of  a  system,  the  characteristic  function  of  such  motion,  and  the 
law  of  varying  action ;  2nd,  the  verification  of  the  foregoing  integrals ; 
3rd,  the  introduction  of  relative  or  polar  co-ordinates,  or  other  marks 
of  position  of  a  system  ;  4th,  the  separation  of  the  relative  motion  of  a 
system  from  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  characteristic  func- 
tion for  such  relative  motion,  and  the  law  of  its  variation  ;  5th,  the 
systems  of  two  points  in  general,  and  the  characteristic  function  of 
the  motion  of  any  binary  system ;  6th,  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a 
planet  or  comet  about  the  sun,  and  the  dependence  of  the  character- 
istic function  of  elliptic  or  parabolic  motion  on  the  chord  and  the  sum 
of  the  radii ;  7th,  tlie  systems  of  three  points  in  general,  and  their 
characteristic  functions  ;  Sth,  a  general  method  of  improving  an  ap- 
proximate expression  for  the  characteristic  function  of  motion  of  a 
system,  in  any  dynamical  problem ;  9th,  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going method  to  the  case  of  a  ternary  or  multiple  system,  with  any 
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laws  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  with  one  predominant  mass ; 
1 0th,  the  rigorous  transition  from  the  theory  of  binary  to  that  of  mul- 
tiple systems,  by  means  of  the  disturbing  part  of  the  whole  charac- 
teristic function,  and  approximate  expressions  fur  the  perturbations. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Motions  of 
Shingle  Beaches."     By  Henry  R.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  states  that  the  object  of  his  inquiries  is  limited  to  the 
collection  of  such  facts  as  may  assist  in  establishing  practical  rules 
for  controlling  the  motions  of  the  beach,  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  preservation  of  dear  channels  where  such  are  wanted,  and  on 
the  other,  to  the  obtaining  accumulations  of  shingles  in  situations 
where  they  may  be  useful.  He  considers  the  actions  of  the  sea  on 
the  loose  pebbles  as  of  three  kinds  ;  the  6rst,  which  he  terms  the  ac- 
cumulative action,  heaps  up  or  accumulates  the  pebbles  against  the 
shore ;  the  second,  or  the  destructive  action,  disturbs  and  breaks  down 
the  accumulations  previously  made ;  and  the  third,  or  progressive  ac- 
tion, carries  the  pebbles  forwards  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  causes 
of  these  actions  are  referable  to  two  kinds  of  forces ;  the  one  being  that 
of  the  current,  or  the  motion  of  the  general  body  of  the  water  in  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  and  the  other  that  of  the  waves,  or 
that  undulating  motion  given  to  the  water  by  the  action  of  the  winds 
upon  it. 

He  adduces  many  facts  which  show  that  it  is  not,  as  is  generally 
belie«/ed,  the  currents  which  move  the  pebbles  alont^  the  coast,  the 
real  agent  being  the  force  of  the  waves,  the  direction  of  which  is  de- 
termined principally  by  that  of  the  prevailing  winds,  which,  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  the  author's  observations  were 
chiefly  made,  is  from  the  westward.  Every  breaker  drives  before  it 
the  loose  inateriiils  which  it  meets,  throwing  them  up  on  the  inclined 
plane  on  which  they  rest,  and  in  a  direction  corresponding:  generally 
with  that  of  the  breaker.  In  nil  cases,  the  finer  particles  descend  the 
whole  distance  with  the  returning  breaker,  unless  accidentally  de- 
posited in  some  interstice ;  but  the  larger  pebbles  return  only  a  part 
of  the  distance,  this  distance  having  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  magnitude. 
This  process  constitutes  the  accumulative  action.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  contrary,  depending  on  the  quickness  of  .succeM- 
sion  of  the  breakers,  pebbles  of  every  dimension  return  the  whole 
distance  along  which  they  had  been  carried  up,  and  are  also  accom- 
panied in  their  recession  by  other  pebbles,  which  had  been  previously 
deposited ;  and  this  constitutes  the  destructive  action.  This  latter 
action  is  also  promoted  by  a  form  of  coast,  such  as  that  produced  by 
rocks,  tending  to  confine  the  returning  waves  in  particular  chan- 
nels, whereby,  being  collected  into  streams  instead  of  being  broken 
and  dispersed,  they  acquire,  on  the  recoil,  sufficient  force  to  carry 
down  the  p  bbles,  and  deposit  them  below  the  general  surface.  The 
author  gives  examples  of  these  effects,  from  what  he  has  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbours  of  P'olkstone,  Dover  and  Sand- 
gate,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  bay  called  Sandwich  Flats  j 
accompanied  by  illustrative  drawings. 
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On  these  principles,  the  author  thinks  it  will  readily  appear  why 
the  various  attempU  hitherto  made  to  divert  the  motion  of  the  shin- 
gles to  a  distance  from  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  both  at  Dover 
and  at  Folkstone»  have  invariably  failed;  and  he  recommends,  for 
the  prevention  of  the  evil  of  accumulation,  the  adoption  of  a  more 
general  system  of  management  along  the  coast,  in  preference  to  the 
resorting  to  particular  devices  adapted  exclusively  to  each  particular 
case. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  On  some  Elementary  Laws  of 
Electricity.*'     By  W.  6now  Harris,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — was  commenced. 


April  17,  1834. 

FRANCIS  DAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Harris's  paper  was  resumed  in  continuation. 


April  24,  1834. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Harris's  paper  was  concluded. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  sei'eral  questions  relative  to  the 
forces  exerted  by  bodies  in  different  states  of  electricity,  the  author 
contrived  an  electroscope  of  peculiar  construction,  and  also  an  elec- 
trometer, both  of  which  he  minutely  describes  ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  unit  of  measure,  in  CMtimating  the  quantity  of  electrical  accumu- 
lation, instead  of  transmitting  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  machine 
immediately  from  its  conductor  to  the  battery  to  be  charged,  he  inter- 
poses between  them  a  coated  jar,  furnished  with  a  discharging  elec- 
trometer, so  that  the  quantity  of  charges  that  have  passed  through  it 
may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  explosions  occurring  in  the  pro- 
cess of  accumulation.  By  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  be- 
tween the  discharging  balls^  the  value  of  the  unit  may  at  pleasure  be 
rendered  great  or  small. 

A  series  of  experiments  is  described,  showing  that  when  a  given 
quantity  of  electricity  is  divided  among  any  number  of  perfectly  simi- 
lar conductors,  the  attractive  force,  as  measured  by  the  electrometer, 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  that  number  ;  and  if  different  quantities 
of  electricitv  be  communicated  to  the  same  conductor,  their  attractive 
forces  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  those  quantities. 

The  author  observes  that  the  electrical  force  exerted  by  one  body 
on  another  is  always  diminished  by  the  vicinity  of  a  neutral  body ; 
an  effect  which  is  analogous  to  the  operation  of  screens  in  diminish- 
ing the  force  of  a  revolving  magnet  on  metallic  disks,  as  noticed  by 
him  in  a  former  paper,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
It  appears,  thus,  that  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  a  portion  of  elec- 
tricity, which  is  masked,  and  not  appreciable  by  the  electrometer. 
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The  author  proposes  to  distinguish  the  terms  temion  and  intensity^  as 
applied  to  electricity ;  expressing  by  the  first,  the  actual  elastic  force 
of  a  given  quantity,  accumulated  in  a  given  space  ;  and  by  the  second, 
the  action  of  that  part  which  is  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  which  is  in- 
dicated bv  its  effects  on  the  electrometer. 

Experiments  are  next  related,  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  incorrectness  of  the  explanation  of  the  above  fact  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Singer,  namely,  that  it  depends  on  the  electrical  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  transmission  of  electricity  between  con- 
ductors placed  at  a  distance,  the  quantity  required  to  produce  a  dis- 
charge is  directly  as  the  distance;  and  conversely,  the  distance  is  di- 
rectly as  the  quantity.  This  distance  will,  therefore,  be  a  measure  of 
the  tension ;  whereas  the  attractive  force,  as  indicated  by  the  elec- 
trometer, is  a  measure  of  intensity  only.  Another  conclusion  deduced 
from  this  train  of  reasoning  is,  that  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  passage  of  electricity  is  not  really  greater  through  any  one 
discharging  distance  than  through  another,  and  is  in  no  case  greater 
than  the  existing  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  it  was  found  by  direct 
experiment,  that  the  distance  through  which  a  given  accumulation  of 
electricity  could  be  discharged,  is  inversely  as  the  density  of  the  in- 
terposed air.  When  this  air  preserved  its  density  unaltered,  the  ele- 
vation of  its  temperature  produced  no  difference  in  its  power  of  con- 
trolling the  escape  of  electricity ;  hence  it  is  concluded  that  heated 
air  is  no  otherwise  a  conductor  of  electricity,  than  in  as  much  as  it 
has  thereby  become  rarefied ;  but  heat  applied  to  solid  conductors 
was  found  to  diminish  their  conducting  powers. 

The  electrical  capacities  of  conducting  bodies  of  different  shapes 
was  the  subject  of  inquiry.  In  plates  having  the  form  of  parallelo* 
grams,  the  relative  capacities,  when  the  areas  are  constant,  are  in- 
versely as  the  sum  of  the  length  and  breadth  ;  and  when  this  latter 
sum  is  constant,  the  capacity  is  inversely  as  the  area.  The  capacity 
of  a  plane  circle  differs  but  little  from  that  of  a  square  having  the 
same  area ;  nor  does  it  make  any  difference  if  the  plates  be  turned 
into  cylinders,  or  prisms  with  any  number  of  sides  -,  and  the  capacity 
of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  plane  equal  to  it  in 
superficial  extent. 

The  author  proceeds  to  investigate  some  laws  relating  to  the  action 
of  electricity,  when  resulting  from  induction  ;  and  particularly  that 
of  the  relation  between  electrical  attraction  and  distance ;  adducing 
experiments  in  confirmation  of  the  former  being  in  the  inverse  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  latter.  The  attraction  actually  exhibited  between 
two  equal  spheres,  he  considers  as  composed  of  a  system  of  parallel 
forces,  operating  in  right  lines  between  the  homologous  points  of  the 
opposed  hemisphere.  The  author  concludes  by  various  observations 
on  the  transmission  of  electricity  to  bodies  in  vacuo,  from  which  he 
infers  the  fallacy  of  all  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  electrical 
repulsion,  founded  on  the  supposed  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  **On  the  Generation  of  the  Mar- 
supial Animals  -,  with  a  Description  of  the  impregnated  Uterus  of  the 
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Kangaroo."  By  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  Member  and  Assistant  Conser- 
vator of  the  Muneum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
Communicated  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  F.R.S. — was  commenced. 


May  1,  1834. 
BENJAMIN  COLLINS  BRODiE,Esq.,Vice. President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Owen's  paper  was  reKuroed,  and  concluded. 

The  author  gives  a  history  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced relative  to  the  generative  organs  and  functions  of  the  Marsu^ 
piatOf  an  extensive  order  of  quadrupeds,  including  animals  nourished 
by  every  variety  of  food,  and  exercising  very  different  powers  of 
progression,  yet  exhibiting  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  their  mode  of 
reproduction.  In  all  the  genera  included  in  this  family,  the  uterus 
is  double ;  in  roost  of  them  the  vagina  is  also  double ;  and  there  is 
always  a  single  doacal  outlet  for  the  excrementitious  substances,  and 
the  products  of  generation.  There  is  a  corresponding  uniformity  in 
the  male  organs,  which  are  bifurcated  at  the  extremity,  and  have  a 
double  groove  for  the  transmission  of  the  semen ;  and  the  male  has 
not  only  marsupial  bones,  similar  to  those  of  the  female,  but  also  a 
muscle,  similar  to  that  which  surrounds  and  compresses  the  mammary 
gland  in  the  female,  winding  round  these  bones  like  pulleys,  and  act- 
ing as  cremasters  for  the  retraction  and  compression  of  the  testes. 

A  minute  description  is  then  given  of  the  results  of  the  dissection 
of  the  impregnated  uterus  of  a  kangaroo,  which  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
George  Bennett,  during  a  short  residence  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
which,  together  with  the  impregnated  uteri  of  the  Ornithorhynchus 
and  other  valuable  specimens,  were  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  The  membrane  corresponding  to  the  chorion,  or 
external  envelope  of  the  foetus,  was  found  not  to  have  a  vascular  struc- 
ture, and  not  to  adhere  in  any  part  to  the  surface  of  the  uterus ; 
neither  was  there  any  appearance  of  a  placental  or  of  a  villous  struc- 
ture. It  adhered  internally  to  a  vascular  membrane,  into  which  the 
umbilical  stem  of  the  foetus  suddenly  expanded,  and  which  terminated 
in  a  well-defined  ridge,  formed  by  the  trunk  of  a  terminal  blood-vessel. 
The  three  omphalo-mesenteric,  or  vitulline  vessels,  were  traced,  from 
the  umbilical  cord  into  the  abdomen,  where  they  terminated  in  the 
usual  manner;  namely,  the  veins  in  the  vena  portse,  and  the  artery 
in  the  aorta.  Hence  it  was  apparent  that  the  membrane  on  which 
they  ramified,  corresponded  to  the  vascular  layer  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane, which,  in  oviparous  animals,  spreads  over  the  yelk,  or  to  the 
umbilical  vessel  of  the  embryos  of  ordinary  mammalia.  The  ventri- 
cles  of  the  heart  were  completely  joined  together,  and  bore  the  same 
proportions  to  each  other  as  in  the  adult  -,  a  perfection  of  structure 
which  is  not  observed  in  the  embryos  of  ordinary  mammalia  at  a  cor- 
responding period  of  developemcnt.  The  lungs  were  equal  in  size  to 
the  heart,  and  were  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  full  of  red  blood ;  their 
precocious  dcvclopement,  compared  with  that  of  the  abdominal  or  di- 
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gestive  organs^  being  evidently  a  provision  for  their  early  or  prema- 
ture exercise. 

From  the  close  resemblance  in  the  structures  of  the  ovary  and  Fal- 
lopian tubes  of  the  kanguroo  with  those  of  ordinary  Riammalia,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  young  being  nourished,  after  birth,  by  a 
secretion  from  mammary  glands,  the  author  concludes  that  the  ovn- 
lum  in  the  former  unimal  quits  the  ovisac  in  a  condition  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  the  latter  class,  and  increases  in  a  similar  manner  as  it 
descends  to  the  uterus*  But  as  there  is  no  formation  of  a  placenta, 
it  remains  to  be  determined  how  the  aeration  of  the  foetal  blood  is 
effected :  this,  however,  probably  takes  place  through  the  choriony 
nlthough  this  membrane  is  not  vascular,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  vital  functions  of  a  foetus  so  imperfect,  and  whose 
uterine  existence  is  of  such  short  duration,  as  they  are  in  this  animaL 
Reasons  are  given,  which  render  it  probable  that  in  the  Maraupiata  an 
allantois  and  umbilical  arteries  are  developed  at  a  later  period  of 
gestation,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  foetal  condition  of  the 
Batrachian  reptiles,  and  corroborating  the  views  entertained  by  the 
author,  that  the  former  family  are  essentially  ovo-viviparous* 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the  structure  and  condition 
of  the  mammar)'  foetus  in  the  Marsupiata,  or  that  stage  of  its  exbt- 
ence  when  it  is  retained  in  the  marsupial  pouch,  and  derives  its  suste* 
nance  from  the  imbibition  of  milk  from  the  mammary  glands.  He 
relates  the  observations  which  he  has  lately  made  on  the  foetus  of  a 
kanguroo  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  He  ascertained 
that  the  period  of  uterine  gestation  in  the  animal  is  thirty- nine  days, 
and  examined  the  foetus  a  few  hours  after  it  had  fixed  itself  to  the 
nipple  in  the  abdominal  pouch,  and  when  it  was  not  much  above  an 
inch  in  length,  and  resembled  an  earth-worm,  both  in  the  colour  and 
the  semi-transparency  of  its  integument.  Four  days  afterwards,  he 
detached  it  from  the  nipple,  and  observed  that  although  it  moved  its 
limbs  freely,  it  was  unable  to  regain  its  former  situation.  The  pa- 
rent endeavoured  to  replace  it  by  introducing  its  head  into  the  pouch, 
which  it  held  open  with  its  fore  pawx ;  but  these  efforts  were  in- 
effectual, niid  the  next  day  the  foetus  had  disappeared,  having,  pro- 
bably, been  destroyed  by  the  mother. 

The  last  section  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
structure  and  analogies  of  the  female  generative  organs  of  the  Nfar- 
supiata.  These  are  traced  throughout  the  successive  orders  of  mam- 
malia, to  their  connexions  with  various  tribes  of  birds  and  reptiles, 
and  is  concluded  by  a  disquisition  on  the  final  purposes  of  marsupial 
generation,  and  its  relations  to  the  other  modes  by  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  race  is  accomplished,  in  the  more  elevated  orders  of 
animals,  and  which  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  greater  expansion 
and  perfection  of  the  brain,  and  the  greater  developement  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  "On  a  new  Law  of  Combustion." 
By  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  Communicated  by  W.  G.  Matun, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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The  princi|)al  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  that  most  combustible 
bodies  undergo  a  kind  of  combustion,  attended  with  light  and  heat, 
at  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  usually  assigned  as  their 
point  of  Ignition.  This  fact  has  been  already  noticed  with  regard  to 
phosphorus  and  sulphur ;  and  the  pale  blue  flame  produced  in  the 
▼apour  of  ether  by  a  hot  palladium  or  platina  wire,  before  the  wire 
itself  becomes  Yiridly  ignited,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  general 
law,  which  the  author  finds  applicable  to  all  compound,  and  a  few  of 
the  simple  inflammable  bodies.  Of  these  he  gives  a  variety  of  exam- 
ples among  oleaginous,  resinous,  and  carbonaceous  products,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  which,  when  thrown  on  a  hot  iron,  exhibit  a 
pale  and  faintly  luminous  flame.  Those  on  the  other  hand  which  are 
very  volatile,  such  as  camphor,  the  essential  oils,  ether  and  alcohol, 
rise  in  vapour  before  they  reach  the  temperature  necessary  for  their 
combustion  ;  but  they  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  same  phenomena, 
by  directing  their  vapour  against  a  body  heated  below  redness.  The 
contact  of  pure  oxygen  gas  immediately  heightens  the  intensity  of 
the  light  and  heat  evolved  on  these  occasions,  and  excites  them  into 
a  more  decided  and  vivid  combustion. 

The  author  next  adverU  to  the  nature  of  the  products  of  this  low 
form  of  combustion,  which,  in  organic  substances,  appear  to  him  to 
form  an  intermediate  link  between  those  of  open  combustion,  and 
thoMe  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  lie  considers  the  phenomena 
he  has  described  as  confirming  the  truth  of  a  law  he  formerly  an- 
nounced, namely,  that  "  the  evolution  of  heat  during  chemical  change 
is,  cater'u  paribus,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  change  from  iso- 
lation, or  weak  combination,  towards  firm  and  simple  union."  He 
thinks  they  will  afford  an  explanation  of  many  cases  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  which  have  hitherto  been  involved  in  mystery  -,  such  as 
that  of  porous  combustible  matters,  as  oily  cotton,  tow,  or  wool,  when 
accumulated  in  considerable  quantities,  in  places  protected  from  cool- 
ing, or  where  air  has  limited  access ;  and  also  of  heaps  of  conl  or 
charcoal,  of  pyrophori  and  pyrites  ;  and  the  same  principles  may  per- 
haps also  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  the  human  body  which  are  on  record. 


May  8th,  1834. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  On  the  Connexion  between  Re- 
fracted and  Diffracted  Light."  By  Paul  Cooper,  Esq.  Communi- 
cated by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.,  Sec.  R.S. 

The  purport  of  the  present  paper,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  con- 
nect the  phenomena  of  the  dispersion  of  light  arising  from  refraction, 
with  that  consequent  upon  diffraction,  by  showing,  1st,  **  that  white 
refracted  light  is  formed  by  the  superposition  of  fringes  of  colours,  or 
rays  of  light  uniformly  refracted,  which  compensate  each  other  in  suc- 
cession ;  2nd,  that  diffracted  white  light  is  formed  by  the  superpo- 
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sition  of  fringes  which  are  not  uniformly  refracted,  but  which  recede 
from  it  so  gradually,  as  not  to  prevent  the  same  mutual  compensation, 
although  it  is  distinguished  bv  other  appearances ;  and  3rdy  that  the 
purity  of  the  colour  of  the  light,  in  both  cases,  depends  upon  its  con- 
tinuity, any  interruption  of  which,  although  the  different  portions  into 
which  it  may  be  separated  are  white  at  the  moment  the  division  takes 
place,  produces  colours  in  its  further  progress,  because  each  portion 
carries  with  it  the  difference  of  direction  required  for  their  developed 
menu** 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Reciprocsl 
Influence  which  Magnetic  Needles  exercise  over  each  other,  when 
placed  at  a  given  distance  within  their  respective  Spheres  of  Action, 
at  different  positions  on  the  Earth ;  with  Tables  of  numerical  Re- 
sult!* obtained  at  separate  Stations.  Also  a  method  of  discovering 
where  certain  local  mfluences  are  acting  on  the  Needle,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  a  proportional  correction  to  be  applied  to  Magnetic 
Observations  in  general."  By  Edward  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Commander 
R.N.   Communicated  by  Francis  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Capt.R.N.,  F.R.S. 

The  author,  considering  it  probable  that  two  or  more  magnetic 
needles  freely  suspended  at  a  certain  distance  in  given  positions 
with  respect  to  each  other,  would  deveiope  certain  proportionate  de- 
flections determined  by  their  position  on  the  earth,  made  a  set  of  ex. 
periments,  with  a  few  common  compass  needles,  at  Yarmouth.  Lon- 
don, and  Clifton,  which  so  far  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  conjecture, 
as  to  induce  him  to  h\  on  stations  at  a  greater  distance  from  one  an- 
other, and  to  multiply  his  observations ;  ascertaining,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  magnetic  powem  of  his  apparatus  had  undergone  no 
material  change.  The  results  of  these  observations  are  given  in  a 
tabular  form. 

The  author  conceives  that  comparative  observations  of  the  amount 
of  deflection  produced  by  one  magnet  on  another,  placed  in  various 
situations,  relative  to  the  meridian,  on  an  horizontal  plane,  will  afford 
the  means  of  determining  the  peculiar  local  influences  of  the  particu- 
lar situation  in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  as  distinguished  from 
the  general  magnetic  influence ;  because  the  former  will  act  unequally 
on  each  magnet,  while  the  latter  acts  equally  on  all. 


V.n.   A  mistake  orriir^  in  th*  ilalr^  of  the  Mretingv  ill  iiag^ts  f6*  and  ??l  of  xhe  Pro- 
r»T'.Iiii;f«.,  (ill  No.  li,)  IHJA  b«inic  |»rinled  in^t«iid  of  I8J4. 
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May  15,  1834. 
MARK  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  £itq.»  Vice- President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Functions  of  some  parts  of  the 
Brain  ;  and  of  the  relations  between  the  Brain  and  Nerves  of  Motion 
and  Sensation.'*    By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  commences  his  paper  by  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
sources  of  difficulty  and  of  error  which  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  ;  the  first  impediment  to 
which,  he  observes,  "  is  in  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  since  extraor- 
dinary and  contradictory  results  must  be  expected  from  experiment- 
ing on  an  organ  so  fine  as  that  must  be  which  ministers  to  sensibility 
and  motion,  and  which  is  subject  to  change  on  every  impression  con- 
veyed through  the  senses."    Another  cause  of  fallacy  is  the  depend- 
ence of  the  brain  on  the  condition  of  the  circulation  within  it :  but 
the  most  frequent  source  of  error  Is  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
the  whole  subject ;  for  although  the  brain  be  divided  naturally  into 
distinct  masses,  not  one  of  these  grand  divinions  has  yet  been  distin- 
guished by  its  functions  -,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  attend  injury  of  the 
brain.    The  principle,  now  universally  admitted,  that  nerves  have 
distinct  functions,  and  not  a  common  quality,  is  pursued  by  the 
author  in  his  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  in  which  he 
follows  the  nerves  into  that  organ,  and  observes  the  tracts  of  nervous 
matter  from  which  they  take  their  origin.     He  concludes  from  his  in- 
quiries that  both  sensibility  and  motion  belong  to  the  cerebrum ;  that 
two  columns  descend  from  each  hemisphere  ;  that  one  of  these,  the 
anterior,  gives  origin  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
is  dedicated  to  voluntary  motion  ;  and  that  the  other,  which  from  its 
internal  position  is  less  known,  gives  origin  to  the  pofiterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  to  the  sensitive  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and 
is  the  column  for  sensation.     He  further  sliows  that  the  columns  for 
motion,  which  come  from  different  sides  of  the  cerebrum,  join  and 
decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata  ^  that  the  columns  of  sensation 
also  join  and  decussate  in  the  medulla  olilongata ;  and  lastly,  that 
these  anterior  and  posterior  columns  bear,  in  every  circumstance,  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  one  another,  in  as  much  as  the  sensorial  ex- 
pansions of  both  are  widely  extended  in  the  hemispheres ;   for  they 
pass  through  similar  bodies  towards  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  lioth 
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A  pui^itt  tiw  aL^iomd,  eamlcfi,  **  SoiBe  mnris  is  rrpif  l»  Dr. 
DiMbfRiyft  Nocc  on  die  Axrdiingaged  6roai  die  Scm  ever  die  ate  of 
die  nnuRit  Vokaiw  io  die  McdUrrTaacn.'*  Bf  Jotm  Dmwj,  MJ>^ 
F.R3,  AflMtaat  loiipcctor  of  Araj  Hnnpitals. 

tUm^tcunff  die  asr  UI  qatMiOony  which  Dr.  Dwy  had  iMod  to  coo- 
ml  fA  nhoot  80  per  cent,  of  uole  and  10  oxTgen,  be  kad  remarked 
dMt  t«vo»  f  iew«  mighc  be  taken  €^  iu  origin ;  die  one,  tbac  it  was  of 
wtiesuiic  Aoorce  ^  the  other,  thai  it  was  derived  from  die  acm  water^ 
and  menrly  diiieogaged  br  the  heat  of  the  vuicano.  Dr.  Davy,  rejccU 
iiijr  the  iormer  of  these  news,  had  adopted  die  latter,  lor  reasocs,  the 
raiidttf  ci  which  was  controverted  by  Dr.  Daobeny ;  and  the  purpose 
of  the  present  jmper  is  to  answer  the  objectioos  urged  against  then, 
and  to  bring  additional  evidence  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  number  of  Primitive 
Colonfic  Hayn  into  which  White  Light  may  be  separated.**  By  Pfeul 
Cooper,  K.^q.  Communicated  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  white  light  it 
decomposed  by  the  prism,  in  different  experiments,  and  of  the  variouf 
appearances  of  the  tpectra  which  result,  the  author  b  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  primary  colours  composing  white  light  are  not 
seven,  as  conceived  by  Newton ;  nor  four,  as  supposed  by  WoUat* 
ton }  but  only  diree:  and  that  diese  three  arc  not  red,  yellow^  and 
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blue,  as  imagioed  by  Brewster,  but  red,  green,  and  violet;  the 
first  and  last  forming  the  terminal  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  the 
green  occupying  on  intermediate  position  ;  and  the  various  tints 
which  intervene  being  the  result  of  superpositions,  in  various  quan- 
tities, of  these  respective  primary  colours.  He  pursues  the  conse- 
quences of  this  hypothesis,  applying  it  to  a  great  variety  of  forms  of 
experiment,  not  only  by  the  direct  observation  of  beams  of  refracted 
light,  but  by  viewing  the  prismatic  spectrum  through  different  media, 
capable  of  sibsorbing  each  of  the  primitive  colours  in  different  degrees : 
and  he  find<i  the  results  to  accord  exactly  with  the  hypothesis  he  pro* 
poses,  and  on  which  he  therefore  concludes  that  their  true  explanation 
must  be  founded.  He  concei^^es  that  the  errors  of  preceding  experi- 
mentalists have  arisen  from  their  neglecting  to  take  into  account  the 
effects  of  diffraction,  which  introduces  considerable  confusion  into  the 
results. 

A  ptper  was  also  read,  entitled,  **  An  Investigation  of  the  Laws 
which  govern  the  Motion  of  Steam- Vessels,  deduced  from  expe- 
riment.*' By  P.  W.  Barlow,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  Roget,  Sec  R.S. 

The  author  commences  with  the  description  of  a  paddle-wheel  for 
steam-vessels,  of  a  new  construction,  in  which  the  floats  are  made  to 
enter  and  leave  the  water  nearly  in  a  vertical  position.  He  then  inves- 
tigates several  formula  aiiapted  to  the  calculation  of  the  forces  and 
velocities  arising  from  this  form  of  the  apparatus ;  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  various  experiments  made  on  its  efficiency  as 
compared  with  the  common  wheels,  and  with  relation  to  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  The  general  results  to  which  he  is  led  are  as  fol- 
low : — 1st.  When  vessels  are  so  laden  as  that  the  wheel  is  but 
slightly  immersed,  little  advantage  is  derived  from  the  vertically  acting 
paddles.  2ndly.  In  cases  of  deep  immersion,  the  latter  has  consi- 
derable advantage  over  the  wheel  of  the  usual  construction.  3rdly.  In 
the  common  wheel,  while  the  paddle  passes  through  the  lower  portion 
of  the  arc,  that  is  when  its  position  is  vertical,  it  not  only  affords 
less  resistance  to  the  engine,  but  is  less  effective  in  propelling  the 
vessel  than  in  any  part  of  its  revolution.  4thly.  l>.e  paddle  of  the 
wheel,  while  passing  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  arc,  affords 
more  resistance  to  the  engine,  and  is  more  effective  in  propelling  the 
vessel,  than  in  any  part  of  its  revolution  ^  a  property  which  is  a  serious 
deduction  from  its  value;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  total  resistance 
to  all  the  paddles  being  so  much  less  than  in  the  comraon  wheel, 
much  greater  velocity  is  required  to  obtain  the  requisite  pressure, 
and  a  greater  expenditure  of  steam  power  is  incurred.  This  loss  of 
power  is  most  sensible  when  the  wheel  is  slightly  immersed;  but  in 
cases  of  deep  immersion  the  vertical  paddle  has  greatly  the  advantage. 
5thly.  In  any  wheel,  the  larger  the  paddles  the  less  is  the  loss  of 
force ;  because  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  not  required  to  exceed  that 
of  the  vessel  in  so  great  a  degree,  in  order  to  acquire  the  resistance 
necessary  to  propel  the  vessel.  6thly.  With  the  same  boat  and  the 
same  wheel  no  advantage  is  gained  by  reducing  the  paddle  so  as  to 
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hriof^  ooC  the  fbll  power  ol  the  engine  -,  the  cfiecC  piodtril  bciag 
ply  that  of  incrcMiig  the  speed  4^  the  vfa(eci»  and  Boi  that  of  the 
leL  7thiy.  An  inaiiMC  of  sfieed  will  be  oteuncd  bf  redodng  the 
£saKter  of  the  «bcei  ;  at  lesiat  vichm  sack  luaits  a»  allow  of  the 
fU»t%  renaxntng  noScxndj iauDCiaed  m  the  water;  aad  pcoridcd the 
reiocitf  of  the  i^ngine  docs  noc  e^cceii  tfaac  at  whkh  it  cao  pciform 
its  work  properly,  ^thlr.  An  advaota^  wovild  be  gained  br  givini; 
to  the  wheel  a  larger  diaaetafr,  aa  lar  a»  the  iamKisioo  of  the  pad- 
dles orodoced  bf  kxusing  the  vewiei  would  not  so  sensibly  affect  the 
angle  of  huclinatioo  of  the  paddle ;  bat  thM  advantage  cannot  be  ob- 
tained with  an  engine  of  the  ame  length  of  stroke,  becanse  in  order 
to  allow  the  engine  to  aiakeiti  fall  nambrr  of  strokes,  it  will  then  be 
necessanr  to  diminish  the  sixe  of  the  paddira,  which  ia  a  mnch 
greaser  eril  than  haviag  a  wheel  of  saaBer  diiieter  with  larger 


The  reacfing  of  a  paper  was  then  coanDenced.  entitled,  "  On  the 
Eqoilibrioai  it  a  \laU  of  Hoawgeneoaa  Flaid  at  liberty."*  By  James 
Imry,  Esq.,  ILH.,  MA.,  FAS. 


Jane  5,  1834. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidrnt,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Marquess  of  Breadalbane ;  Charles  John  Lord  Teignmouth  | 
the  Hon.  George  Elliot,  R.N. ;  the  Rev.  Frederick  William  Hope, 
M.A. ;  Joseph  jekylt,  jun.,  Esq.,  MA. ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Murphy, 
M.A.;  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Rose;  Richard  Twining,  Esq.;  William 
Robert  Whatton,  Esq.;  and  George  Witt,  M.D.,  were  elected  Fel- 
lows of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ivory's  paper,  entitled,  "  On  the  Equilibrium  of  a  Mass  of 
Homogeneous  Fluid  at  liberty,**  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  shows  that  CIairaut*s  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids, 
however  seductive  by  its  conciseness  and  neatness,  and  by  the  skill 
displayed  in  its  analytical  construction,  is  yet  i;:sufficient  to  solve 
the  problem  in  all  its  generality.  The  equations  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  fluid,  and  of  all  the  level  surfaces  underneath  it,  are  derived, 
in  that  theory,  from  the  single  expression  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure, 
and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  differential  equation  of  the  surface. 
They  require,  therefore,  that  this  latter  equation  be  determinate  and 
explicitly  given  ;  and  accordingly  they  are  suflicient  to  solve  the 
problem  when  the  forces  are  known  algebraical  expressions  of  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  action  ;  but  they  are  not  suflicient  when 
the  forces  are  not  explicitly  given,  but  depend,  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  a  homogeneous  planet,  on  the  assumed  figure  of  the  fluid.  In 
this  latter  Ciise,  the  solution  of  the  problem  requires,  farther,  that  the 
erjuations  be  brought  to  a  determinate  form  by  eliminating  all  that 
\arK-s  with  the  unknown  Hgure  of  the  fluid  ;  and  the  means  of  doing 
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this  are  not  provided  for  in  the  theory  of  Clairaut,  which  tacitly  ai- 
anmes  that  the  forces  urging  the  interior  particles  are  derived  from 
the  forces  at  the  upper  surface*  merely  by  changing  the  co-ordinates 
at  the  point  of  action.  In  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  planet,  the 
forces  acting  on  the  interior  particles  are  not  deducible,  in  the  manner 
supposed,  from  the  forces  at  the  surface. 

After  showing  that  the  equilibrium  of  a  fluid,  entirely  at  liberty, 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  a  pressure  of  the  same  intensity  applied  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  exterior  surface,  the  author  considers  the  action 
of  the  forces  upon  the  particles  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
fluid;  and  shows  that  although  the  forces  at  the  surface  are  un'u 
rersally  deijucible  from  the  general  expressiouK  of  the  forces  of  the 
interior  parts,  yet  the  converse  of  this  proposition  \h  not  universally 
true,  the  former  not  being  always  deducible  from  the  latter ;  a  di- 
stinction which  is  not  attended  to  in  Clairaut's  theory.  He  then  in- 
vestigates the  manner  in  which  tliese  two  classes  of  forces  are  con- 
nected together ;  establishes  a  general  theorem  on  the  subject ;  and 
proceeds  to  its  application  to  some  of  the  principal  problems,  relating 
to  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  at  liberty,  and  of  which  the 
particles  attract  one  another  with  forces,  first  in  the  inverse  duplicate 
ratio,  and  secondly  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  distance,  at  the  name 
time  that  they  are  urged  by  a  centrifugal  force  arising  from  their  re- 
volution round  an  axis.  The  author  concludes  with  some  remarks  on 
Maclaurin*B  demonstration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  oblate  elliptical 
spheroid ;  and  on  the  method  of  investigation  followed  in  the  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824.  In  an  Appendix 
the  author  subjoins  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  by  M.  Poisson. 

Tile  reading  of  a  paper  was  then  commenced,  entitled,  "  Experi- 
mental Researches  in  Electricity;**  Eighth  Series."  By  Michael 
Faraday.  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


June  12,  1834. 
BENJAMIN  COLLINS  BRODlE,Esq.,Vice.President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Arcs  of  certain  Parabolic 
Curves."     By  Henr)'  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

The  general  equation  to  parabolic  curves,  (namely,  nti  =  o"  ;  where 
tt  is  the  abscissa  and  v  the  ordinate,)  gives  for  the  arc  of  the  curve  an 
expression  which,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances,  is  transcendentul. 
But  although  the  length  of  an  arc,  considered  by  iUelf,  cannot  be  as- 
signed algebraically,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  the  sum  of  two  or 
more  arcs  is  capable  of  being  so  assigned,  and  sometimes  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  The  author  has  found  this  reduction  to  take  place  in 
so  many  instances,  an  to  incline  him  to  believe  that  it  may  be  uni- 
versally possible,  provided  the  exponent  (//)  of  the  ordinate  in  the 
equation  to  the  curve  is  a  rational  quantity  of  tlicbC  reductions  :  he 
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gms  m  gremt  nmnber  of  example  ;  but  although  the  procenes  for 
tliat  porpuKC  are  easy*  the  diflkulty  cx>D8i8t8  wholly  in  findirg  the 
proper  method  of  treating  each  indiTidual  case.  The  author  hopes  to 
lay  before  the  Society,  un  a  future  occasion,  an  account  of  the  prto- 
ctples  on  which  this  branch  of  anal3^is  is  founded. 

Mr.  Faraday*s  Eighth  Series  of  Experimental  Researches  in  Elec- 
tricity was  resumed  and  read  in  continuation. 


June  19,  1834. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Faraday's  Eighth  Series  of  Experimental  Re- 
rches  in  Electricity  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

This  series  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  source,  character 
and  conditions  of  the  electricity  of  the  voltaic  instrument,  and  is  di- 
vided into  five  parts.  In  the  first  part,  simple  voltaic  circles  are  con- 
sidered i  and  at  the  outset,  the  great  question  of"  whether  the  elec- 
tricity is  due  to  contact  or  chemical  action  ?**  is  investigated  and  de- 
cided by  apparently  very  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
One  principal  experiment  in  favour  of  this  decision  is  the  following: 
A  plate  of  sine  and  a  plate  of  platina  were  prepared ;  one  end  of  each 
of  these  was  put  into  a  vessel  containing  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  add 
or  sulpho-nitric  acid,  and  between  the  other  ends  was  placed  a  piece 
of  bibulous  paper  moistened  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  :  the 
two  plates  did  not  touch  each  other  anywhere,  but  still  the  action  d 
the  end  at  the  one  extremity  was  able  to  induce  the  electro-chemica. 
decom|K)sition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  at  the  other.  That  this  de- 
composition was  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  was  proved  by 
removing  the  latter ;  for  then  the  decomposition  ceased.  It  was  also 
farther  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  iodine  against  the  platina ; 
for  it  went  there  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  a  current  (induced 
by  the  action  of  the  acid^  having  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
the  solution  of  iodide  would  have  produced  had  it  been  the  onlv  ex- 
citing body,  and  metallic  contact  had  been  allowed. 

The  opposition  of  the  chemical  affinities  at  the  two  places  where 
the  acid  and  the  solution  of  the  iodide  are  placed,  is  shown  when  the 
metal  plates  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other  in  the  middle  ;  for  then 
two  opposite  electric  currents  are  produced,  but  that  occasioned  by 
the  acid  is  the  stronger.  This  opposition  is  farther  shown  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  weaker  set  of  affinities  are  overcome  by  the 
stronger  (that  is,  those  of  the  iodide  and  zinc  by  those  of  the  acid  and 
zinc)  j  and  this  dependence  and  relation  of  the  two  explains  at  once 
the  value  of  metallic  contact ;  for  if  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
be  placed  between  platina  and  platina,  one  of  those  pieces  of  metal 
touching  the  zinc  which  is  immersed  in  the  acid,  then  the  solution  of 
iodide  does  not  tend  to  throw  an  electric  current  into  circulation, 
because  it  exerts  no  chemical  action  in  either  direction ;  and  therefore 
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the  powers  active  in  the  acid  are  more  free  to  act,  produce  a  stronger 
cttrrent,  and  effect  decomposition  more  freely- 

The  chemical  actions  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  metallic  arrange- 
ment are  so  utrongly  associated  and  related^  that  in  the  most  perfect 
form  of  experiment,  action  cannot  occur  at  either  end  without  also 
taking  place  at  the  other  extremity  to  an  exactly  equiTalent  amount. 
This  is  considered  by  the  author  as  the  mo^t  convincing  proof  that  in 
the  voltaic  pile  the  chemical  and  electric  action  are  the  same ;  that  is, 
modes  of  exhibition  of  the  same  force,  and  as  they  are  convertible 
into  each  other  in  exactly  definite  proportion,  must  have  one  common 
origin. 

By  using  different  fluids  at  the  exciting  place  of  action,  currents 
of  different  intensity  could  be  obtained  :  thus  the  current  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc  and  platina  could  de- 
compose elsewhere  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  fused  protochloride 
of  tin,  or  chloride  of  silver ;  but  could  not  decompose  water,  muriatic 
acid,  nitric,  or  the  chloride  or  iodide  of  lead.  Making  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  stronger,  or  using  larger  plates  of  zinc  and  platina,  did 
Dot  yield  any  advantage ;  but  immediately  that  the  chemical  action 
on  the  zinc  was  increased  in  intensity,  which  could  be  done  by  adding 
only  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  then  most  of  the  latter  bodies  could 
be  decomposed  by  a  single  pair  of  plates.  A  scale  of  initial  intensities 
can  in  this  way  be  obtained. 

The  electricity  evolved  in  the  voltaic  pile  is  altogether  due  to  that 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  between  the  metal  most  easily 
acted  upon  and  the  element  which  unites  with  it ;  as,  for  instance, 
between  the  zinc  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  or  the  chlorine  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  or  the  sulphur  of  hydrosulphurets,  &c. ;  the  after  action 
of  the  acid  in  combining  with  the  oxide,  when  that  is  the  substance 
formed,  adds  nothing  to  the  effect.  The  truth  of  this  principle  is  de- 
duced in  the  first  place  from  the  electricity  evolved  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  zinc  oxidized  ;  in  the  second,  from  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity being  the  same  for  the  oxidation  of  a  given  quantity  of  zinc, 
whether  the  oxide  formed  is  removed  by  an  acid  or  an  alkali ;  and  it 
is  supported  by  many  other  experimental  reasons  and  proofs. 

The  view  which  the  author  takes  of  the  identity  of  electrical  and 
chemical  action,  leads  him  to  admit  that  there  are  two  modes  of  action 
in  which  the  attractive  power  of  the  substances  which  ultimately 
combine,  and  by  combining  give  the  voltaic  pile  activity,  can  be  ex- 
erted. Thus,  taking  zinc  and  platina  as  the  two  metals  used,  then 
the  third  substance  must  be  an  electrolyte  ;  that  is,  a  body  which  is 
decomposed  when  the  electric  current  passes  it ;  which  cannot  conduct 
the  current  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  decomposed;  and  which  con- 
tains an  element  havinc^  such  attraction  for  the  zinc  that  the  latter 
can  take  it  from  the  element  with  which  it  is  previously  combined. 
Water  is  the  electrolyte  generally  present  in  the  voltaic  pile. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  attraction  between  the  zinc  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  cause  it  to  take  place 
at  once  when  the  metal  and  water  are  in  contact,  the  hydroi^en  being 
then  set  free  j  or  we  can,  by  using  the  precautions  which  the  author 
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gives,  cause  that  no  action  take  place,  unless  a  current  be  formed  and 
the  hydrogen  be  transferred  to  a  distance,  whilst  the  forces  circulate 
in  what  is  called  the  electric  current.  Placing  the  origin  of  the  cur« 
rent  in  the  chemical  action,  which  yet  could  be  thus  virtually  restrained 
unless  the  circuit  was  completed,  the  author  expected  to  find  a  state 
of  tension  in  the  chemical  or  electrical  forces  before  metallic  contact 
was  made  or  the  circuit  perfect,  and  was  able  at  last  to  prove  this  most 
fully  by  obtaining  an  elertric  spttrk  between  two  plates  of  diflferent 
metals  immersed  in  acid  before  they  came  in  contact.  This  fact,  with 
the  former  one  of  decomposition,  rully  proved  that  contact  was  not 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  electricity  in  the  voltaic  pile. 

The  second  part  of  this  memoir  contains  an  investigation  of  the  fol- 
lowing important  poinU :  namely,  whether  electrolytes  could  resist 
the  action  of  an  electric  current  it  below  a  certain  intensity }  whether 
the  intensity  at  which  an  electric  current  might  cease  to  act  would  be 
the  same  for  all  bodies  -,  and  also  whether  the  electrolytes,  when  thus 
resisting  decomposition,  would  conduct  the  electricity  as  a  metal  or 
charcoal  does,  after  they  ceased  to  conduct  as  electrolytes,  or  would 
act  as  insulators.  It  is  first  proved  with  regard  to  water,  that  a  cur- 
rent of  a  certain  intensity  is  necessary  for  its  decomposition,  but  that 
a  current  of  a  lower  intensity  is  conducted  by  it  -,  and  that  with  such 
feeble  currents,  pure  water  conducts  as  well  as  acidulated  water  or 
saline  solutions.  I1ie  same  condition  of  a  certain  necessary  intensity 
of  current  was  found  to  hold  good  also  with  sulphate  of  soda  in  solu- 
tion with  fused  chloride  of  lead  and  other  bodies,  and  is  considered 
by  analogy  tis  extending  to  all  electrolytes. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  paper,  associated  voltaic  circltrs,  or  the 
voltaic  battery,  is  e.xamined.  From  the  principles  and  facts  stated  in 
the  preceding  parts,  it  appears  evident  that  the  association  of  many 
pairs  of  plates,  equal  in  size,  nature  and  force,  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility increase  the  quantity  of  electricity  above  that  which  any  single 
pair  in  the  series  could  produce,  taking  the  quantity  of  zinc  oxidized 
at  any  one  plate  as  the  standard  of  development.  It  is  easy,  by  using 
amalgamated  zinc,  to  construct  a  battery  in  which  no  action  sliall 
take  place  on  the  metals,  except  the  extremities  be  in  communication. 
if  a  battery  often  pairs  of  plates  be  thus  communicated,  there  is  of 
course  oxidation  of  each  zinc  plate,  and  a  current  of  electricity  cir- 
culates. If  the  contact  of  the  extremities  be  continued  until  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  zinc  has  been  dissolved  at  any  one  plate,  it  will  be 
found  that  an  exactly  equal  quantity  has  been  dissolved  at  each  of  the 
other  plates;  and  that  a  certain  quantity  of  electriciiy  has  passed, 
which  can  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  volta-electrometer.  But 
should  nine  of  the  pairs  of  plates  be  removed  and  the  battery  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  pair,  yi't  when  the  given  quantity  of  zinc  had  been 
dissolved  there,  as  much  electricity  would  have  gone  round  the  circuit 
as  with  the  whole  number  of  ten  pairs,  and  during  the  evolution  of 
which  ten  times  the  quantity  of  zinc  had  been  oxidized. 

This  result,  already  proved  by  electro-magnetic  experiments,  is 
shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  pile 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  foucs  act.     The  eUctricitv  evolved  hv 
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chemical  action  at  one  pair  of  plates  cannot  pass  by  another  pair  ex- 
cept an  equal  chemical  action  take  place  there ;  and  as  the  chemical 
and  electrical  action  are  always  ei|uivalent»  the  equal  chemical  action 
at  the  second  pair  will  do  no  more  than  suffice  to  transfer  forwards  the 
forces  disturbed  at  the  first  pair,  and  can  add  nothing  to  their  quan- 
tity :  but  they  can  add  to  their  intensity,  and  in  fact  the  recurrence 
of  a  second  chemical  action  at  the  second  pair  of  plates  has  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  would  be  produced  by  a  more  intense  chemical  ac- 
tion at  the  first  pair.  In  this  way  it  Ls  that  numbers  of  plates  give 
energy  to  the  voltaic  pile,  and  enable  its  power  to  penetrate  elec- 
trolytic bodies  and  permeate  bad  conductors  in  a  manner  whicti  could 
not  be  done  by  the  electricity  of  a  few  pairs  of  plates  only. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  paper  relates  to  the  resistance  opposed  to 
the  electric  current  at  the  place  of  decomposition,  and  reftra  this  at 
once  to  the  resistance  of  the  chemical  affinity  which  has  to  be  over- 
come. This  of  course  varies  with  the  number  of  places  where  de- 
composition is  effected,  the  strength  of  the  affinity  of  the  elements  of 
the  decompasing  body  for  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  the  substance 
against  which  the  decomposition  is  effected,  and  by  which  it  may  very 
frequently  be  assisted.  All  these  are  taken  into  account,  their  ge- 
neral, and  occasionally  particular,  results  shown,  and  their  perfect 
harmony  with  the  principles  previously  advanced  pointed  out. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  paper  some  general  remarks  on  the  active 
voltaic  battery  are  made,  in  which  the  influence  of  several  distinct 
causes  in  producing  a  rapid  change  and  deteriorHtion  of  action  is 
pointed  out.  Each  of  these  causes  is  considered  separately,  and  the 
effects  they  produce  are  shown  to  be  necessary  consequences  of  the 
principles  already  laid  down  as  those  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  ; 

1.  "  Observations  on  the  Teredo  navalis  and  Limnoria  terebrans,  as 
at  present  existing  in  certain  localities  of  the  British  Islands.*'  By 
William  Thompson,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Belfast.  Communicated  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  Sec.  U.S. 

The  opinion  which  has  been  advanced,  that  the  Teredo  navalis  is 
no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  British  coast,  is  shown  by  the  author  to 
be  erroneous  ;  for  numerous  specimens  of  that  destructive  animal, 
collected  from  the  piles  used  in  the  formation  of  the  pier  at  Port- 
patrirk  in  Ayrshire,  were  furnished  to  him  by  Captain  Frayer,  R.N. 
(of  His  Majesty's  Steam-packet  Spitfire).  Some  of  these  specimens 
had  attained  the  length  uf  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half,  a  magnitude  at 
least  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  the  largest  brought  from  the  Indian 
seas.  After  giving  a  description  of  the  animal,  the  author  enters  into 
an  inquiry  into  the  agency  it  employs  to  perforate  the  timber  which 
it  consumes  as  food,  and  in  which  it  establishes  its  habitation.  He 
ascribes  to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  applied  by  the  probosci.^,  the  smooth 
and  rounded  termination  uf  its  cell,  which  is  afterwards  enlarged  by 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  |)rimary  valves. 

'Hie  author  then  gives  an  account  of  the  natural  history  and  opera- 
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w\nxrf  c'len  cmnmcBCgii.  ooiloviBz  ne  diargts  of  «tnKtore  through 
ttie  ntaskuiiiiiz  «tA^7e3*v  and  cae  biKct  ae*  armed  at  ks  full  derrlo^- 
m^rit.  He  encrr*  :s:i>  n'^oie  dctaiW  of  all '  time  ctengcaiy  which 
frsuT  ro-<«u^eraa(T  m  t'x  noviitr  witii  wfiirfa  tfarr  lake  place  at  dif- 
lereivt  pnno6»,  stcayrd^nz  ^a*  tae  vital  powers  are  caDcd  ioto  action  bf 
external  nrrramAUnc-^,  ur  bccooK  exhsystcd  bv  their  eftirts  at  efiect- 
inj^  the  ^'vwtn  ur  noriifjiog  the  Ibrm  of  different  parts.  Thus  the 
ganglia  and  nerroos  cords  undergo  great  change?  both  in  their  form 
and  situation,  and  also  in  their  number,  dunng  the  passage  of  the 
insert  from  the  larra  to  the  papa  state  ;  and  after  these  changes  hare 
b^'en  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  suspended  for  sereral  weeks, 
during  whi^n  the  inject  remains  in  a  state  oif  hybernation  ;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  thi%  period  the  chanf^e^  again  proceed,  nnd  are  continued 
uninterruptedly,  til!  the  insect  attains  its  ultimate  or  perfect  stage  of 
development.  'l*he  Sphinx  liguMiri  remains  in  the  pupa  state  during 
at  least  forty-two  or  forty-three  weeks  ;  thus  affording  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the  whole  progress  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  Ktructure  of  different  parts.  The  concentration  of  the 
nervouH  system,  which  was  commenced  in  the  larva,  proceeds  to  a 
mum  gresiter  extent  while  the  insect  is  inclosed  in  the  pupa,  and  is 
continued  for  n  fihort  time  after  it  has  assumed  the  imago  state.  The 
doublt*  origin  and  connexionn  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  wings 
are  drMcrihed,  and  a  conjecture  offered  as  to  the  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement, which  appears  designed  to  establish  a  harmony  of  action 
between  Ihe  wings,  in  those  insects,  especially,  which  are  remarkable 
for  velocity  and  power  of  flight ;  a  different  disposition  being  adopted 
in  those  which  fly  with  less  regularity  or  speed.  The  nerves  of  the 
organs  of  senso,  as  the  antennae,  tyes,  proboscis,  and  apparatus  for 
miiiHluration,  are  traced  and  minutely  described,  and  a  comparison 
InHiitiitcd  lirlwrrn  them  and  the  nerves  which  have  similar  offices  in 
vci'tehiatcd  animals.     The  author  traces  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
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nerve  corresponding  to  the  pneumo-gastriCf  or  par  vagum,  and  shows 
that  it  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  oi'gann  of  digestion  and  the  respi-- 
ratory  passages.  He  next  describes  the  anterior  lateral  cephalic 
ganglia,  which,  from  their  position,  might  be  regarded  as  auxiliary 
brains.  The  situation  and  course  of  another  nervous  tract,  which 
from  its  extensive  connexions  and  peculiar  mode  of  distribution  is 
considered  as  corresponding  to  the  sympathetic  system,  are  also 
traced.  The  author  notices  a  set  of  nerves  which,  adopting  the  views 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  he  considers  &s  analogous  to  those  which  the  lat- 
ter has  denominated  the  respiratory  nerves  of  vertebrated  animals  ; 
and  among  a  great  number  of  interesting  observations,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  abridged  account,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  discovery  that  the  primary  longitudinal  nervous  cords  of  in- 
sects consist  of  two  tracts,  the  one  situated  over  the  other,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  columns  of  which  the  spinal  cord  consists  in  ver- 
tebrated animals  ;  thp  one  appropriated  to  sensation,  and  the  other  to 
voluntary  motion  ;  the  nerves  from  each  of  these  tracts  being  variously 
combined,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  This 
important  distinction,  which  was  first  traced  in  the  nervous  cords 
of  the  Lobster,  was  afterwards  distinctly  observed  by  him  in  the 
Scorpion  and  the  Scolopendra,  and  lastly,  in  several  species  of  insects, 
as  the  Gryllus  viridimmus,  the  Carabus,  the  PapUio  urticay  and  the 
Sphinx  iigustri.  Numerous  drawings  of  the  parts  described  accom- 
pany the  paper. 

3.  "  Observations  on  the  Torpedo,  with  an  account  of  some  addi- 
tional experiments  on  its  Electricity.*'  By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.» 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Army  Haspitals. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  is  occupied  by  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  foetal  development  of  the  Torpedo.  In 
the  first  stage  of  embryonic  growth  which  the  author  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  when  the  embryo  was  about  seven  tenths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  it  had  neither  fins  nor  electrical  organs,  nor  any  ap- 
pearance of  eyes  ;  it  exhibited  short  external  branchial  filaments,  not 
yet  carrying  red  blood  ;  and  there  was  a  red  spot  in  the  situation  of 
the  heart,  communicating  by  red  vessels  in  the  umbilical  cord  with  the 
vascular  part  of  the  egg.  There  is  no  membrane  investing  the  foetus, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  species  of  Squali;  nor  any  fluid  in  the  uterine 
cavity  ;  neither  could  the  author  find  any  urea  or  lit  hie  acid  in  that 
cavity.  By  taking  the  mean  of  many  observations,  it  appeared  that 
the  weight  of  the  egg,  before  any  appearance  of  the  embryoy  is  1 82  grs., 
and  after  its  appearance,  including  the  weight  of  the  latter,  177  grs.; 
while  the  weight  of  the  mature  fish  is  about  479  grs. ;  showing  an 
augmentation  of  more  than  double.  Thus  it  difliers  remarkably,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  foetal  chick,  which  at  its  full  time  weighs  consider- 
ably less  than  the  original  yolk  and  white  from  which  it  is  formed. 
No  communication  can  be  traced  between  the  foetus  of  the  Torpedo 
and  the  parent,  through  the  medium  of  any  vascular  or  cellular  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  stomach  of  the  former  is  always  found  empty.  Hence  the 
only  apparent  source  of  nourishment  is  absorption  from  the  surfiice^ 
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and  the  author  statei  his  reasooN  for  beUering  th:it  the  branchial  fila- 
ments are  the  princifial  absorbing  organs,  the  materials  they  receiie 
being  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  electrical  organs, 
while  thoHC  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body  genmlly 
are  absorbed  by  the  general  surface  of  the  foetus,  'ilie  author  is  led, 
from  his  researches,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  of  reproductioa 
in  the  Torpedo  is  intermediate  between  the  viviparous  and  the  ovo- 
viviparous. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  the  author  discusses  the  question 
as  to  the  number  of  species  of  the  genus  Torpedo  existing  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  concludes  that  there  are  only  two,  viz.  the  Ochia- 
ttUa  and  the  Tremola. 

4.  <<  Appendix  to  a  former  Paper  on  Human  Osteology."  By  Walter 
Adam,  M.D.    Communicated  by  Dr.  Prout,  F.R.S. 

This  appendix  contains  linear  representations  of  various  dimen- 
sions of  the  bones  of  the  human  body,  both  male  and  female,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  human  frame  with  that  of 
other  animals,  and  reduce  it  to  definite  laws,  llie  author  states  thut 
many  of  the  rectilinear  dimensions  of  human  liones  appear  to  be  mul- 
tiples  of  one  unit,  namely,  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  directly  over 
the  external  passage  of  the  ear ;  a  dimension  which  he  has  found  to 
be  the  most  invariable  in  the  body.  No  division  of  that  dimension 
was  found  by  him  to  measure  the  other  dimensions  so  accurately  as 
that  by  seven,  or  its  multiples.  Of  such  seventh  parts  there  appear  to 
be  twelve  in  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  back,  and  ninety-six  in  the 
height  of  the  whole  body. 

5.  *<  On  the  Repulsive  Power  of  Heat."  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  appearing  to  imply  a  mutual  re- 
pulsion of  their  particles,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  such  repul- 
sive power  may  not  be  excited  by  it  between  particles  or  masses  of 
matter,  at  sensible  as  well  as  insensible  distances.  After  noticing  the 
partial  investigations  of  this  question  by  Libri,  Fresnel,  Saigey,  and 
Professor  Forbes,  the  author  describes  the  methods  he  has  employed 
with  a  view  to  its  solution,  and  which  consisted  in  applying  heat  to 
two  lenses  of  glass,  pressed  together  so  as  to  exhibit  the  colours  of 
thin  plates ;  the  variation  of  the  tints  furnishing  exact  indications  of 
the  most  minute  changes  of  distance  between  the  surfaces,  by  what- 
ever causes  they  may  be  producer!.  The  conclusion  he  deduces  from 
hiK  experiments,  conducted  on  this  plan,  is  that  the  separation  of  the 
surfaces  is  of  a  different  character,  and  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  mere  change  of  figure  produced  by  the  heat;  and  is  therefore 
in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  a  real  repulsive  action  between  the  surfaces  of 
the  glasses  derived  from  the  power  of  heat.  He  also  found,  on  trying 
similar  experiments  with  glass  in  contact  with  a  metallic  surface,  that 
the  results  were  considerably  influenced  by  the  radiating  power  of  the 
latter ;  the  effect  being  increased  when  this  power  was  greater,  and 
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also  by  all  other  causes  tending  to  the  more  rapid  coininunication  of 
heat.  This  is  still  more  apparent  when  the  coloured  rings  are  formed 
in  a  thin  plate  of  water  interposed  between  the  lenses,  and  where  the 
effects  are  independent  of  radiation. 

6.  "  Analysis  of  the  Moira  Brine  Spring  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire,  with  Researches  on  the  Extraction  of  Bromine.**  By 
Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  water  derived  from  the  spring  in  question  is  raised  by  means 
of  a  pump  from  the  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  is  much  used  as  medicinal  baths,  and  is  also  administered 
internally,  principally  las  a  remedy  for  bronchocele  and  scrofulous 
tumors.  The  result  of  the  analysis  made  by  the  author,  is  that  it 
contains  per  gallon,  grs. 

Bromide  of  sodium  and  magnesium 8* 

Chloride  of  calcium   85 1  *2 

magnesium 16* 

sodium    3700*5 

Protoxide  of  iron,  a  trace 

Solid  contents   4575-7 

After  removing  from  the  water  the  deliquescent  chlorides  of  lime 
and  magnesia  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  he  transmits 
through  the  mother  liquor,  consisting  of  chloride  and  bromide  of 
sodium,  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  till  it  communicates  the  maximum 
golden  tint,  and  then  addi«  sulphuric  aether,  which,  by  agitation,  car- 
ries with  it  to  the  surface  the  bromine  and  chlorine,  constituting  a 
reddish  yellow  stratum.  The  proportion  in  which  these  two  elements 
exixt  in  the  evaporated  solution  may  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest 
nicetv  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  method  of 
calculation  for  this  purpose  being  detailed  by  the  author. 

7.  "  On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Aurora  Borcalis."     By  the 
Rev.  George  Fisht-r,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

'i*he  author  deduces  from  his  own  observations  made  during  a  re- 
sidence of  two  winters  in  high  northern  latitudes,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  concurring  testimony  of  various  navigators  and  tra- 
vellers, the  general  fact  thai  the  Aurora  Boreaiis  i.s  developed  chiefly 
at  the  edge  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  or  wherever  there  is  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  ice  ;  and  he  conceives  that  it  is  ))roduced  in  situation.s  where 
the  vapours  of  a  humid  atmosphere  are  undergoing  rapid  congelation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is  seen 
fringing  the  upper  border  of  the  dark  clouds,  termed  the  **  sea  blink,*' 
which  collect  over  these  places  ;  and  it  generally  forms  an  arch  a 
few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  shooting  out  vertical  columns  of  pale 
yellow  light.  He  concludes  that  the  Aurora  Horealis  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  arising  from  the  positive  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
developed  by  the  rapid  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  act  of 
freezing,  and  the  induced  negative  electricity  of  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  atmosphere;  and  that  it  is  the  immediate  consequence 
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of  the  restoration  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  bv  the  intervention  ot 
the  frozen  particles,  which  being  imperfect  conductors,  become  lumi- 
nous while  transmitting  this  electricity.  In  tropical  and  temperate 
climates  this  phenomenon  does  not  occur,  because  the  electric  equi- 
librium is  restored  by  means  of  aqueous  vapours,  a  process  which 
often  gives  rise  to  thunder  and  lightning,  but  never  to  the  Aorom 
Borealis ;  the  latter  being  peculiar  to  clear,  cold  and  dry  weather. 

8.  "  Th^rie  Dalistique."  Par  M.  Le  Comte  de  Pr^aval.  Com- 
municated by  Dr.  Roget,  Sec.  R.S. 

The  author  inquires  into  the  in6uence  which  he  conceives  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  may  have  on  the  path  of  a  projectile  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  namely,  first,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  pro- 
jection relatively  to  the  meridian  or  cardinal  points ;  secondly,  the 
latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  thirdly,  the  barometric  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere. 

9.  "  On  the  Atmospheric  Tides  and  Meteorology  of  Dukban,  in  the 
East  Indies.**     By  Lieut-Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

The  author  premises  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  instru- 
ments used  in  the  meteorological  observations  recorded  in  this  paper, 
and  of  the  methods  employed  in  obtaining  his  results ;  of  which  the 
great  features  are  the  barometrical  indications  of  diurnal  and  noc- 
turnal atmospheric  tides,  embracing  two  maxima  and  two  minima  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  following  are  the  chief  topics  noticed  in 
the  paper,  and  the  principal  facts  established  by  these  inquiries: 
namely,  I.  The  removal  of  the  doubts  entertained  by  Humboldt, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Horsburgh,  of  the  suspension  of  the  at- 
mospheric tides  during  the  monsoon  in  Western  India  -,  the  existence 
of  the  four  atmospheric  tides  already  mentioned,  and  their  occurrence 
within  the  same  limiting  hours  as  in  America  and  Europe ;  the  greatest 
mean  diurnal  oscillations  in  Dukhun  taking  place  in  the  coldest 
months,  and  the  smallest  in  the  damp  months ;  whilst  at  Madras, 
the  smallest  oscillations  are  in  the  hottest  months,  and  in  Europe  it 
is  supposed  that  the  nmallest  oscillations  are  in  the  coldest  months. 
2.  The  regular  diurnal  and  nocturnal  occurrence  of  the  tides, 
without  a  single  case  of  interversion,  whatever  may  be  the  thermo- 
metric  or  hydrometric  indications,  or  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  storms 
and  hurricanes  only  modifying,  but  not  interrupting  them.  3.  The 
anomalous  fact  of  the  mean  diurnal  oscillations  being  greater  at 
Poona,  at  an  elevation  of  1823  feet,  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
lower  latitude,  at  Madras.  4.  The  fact  of  the  diurnal  tides,  at  a 
higher  elevation  than  Poona,  being  less,  whilst  the  nocturnal  tides 
are  greater  than  at  Poona  ;  and  the  seasons  apparently  not  affecting 
the  limiting  hours  of  the  tides.  5.  The  maximum  mean  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  being  greatest  in  December  and  January;  then 
gradually  diminishing  until  July  and  August ;  and  subsequently  in- 
creasing to  the  coldest  months.  6.  The  very  trifling  diurnal  and 
annual  oscillations  compared  with  those  of  extra- tropical  climates. 
7.  The   annual  range  of  the  thermometer  being  less  in  Dukhun 
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hmn  in  Europe*  but  the  diurnal  range  much  greater ;  the  maximum 
Dean  temperature  occurring  in  April  and  May,  and  gradually  de- 
clining until  December  and  January ;  and  the  observed  mean  tempe- 
vture  of  places  on  the  continent  of  India  being  much  higher  than 
;he  calculated  mean  temperature  according  to  Meyer's  formula. 
).  The  mean  annual  dew-point  being  higher  at  half-past  nine  o'clock 
;han  either  at  sunrise  or  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  dew-point 
leing  highest  during  the  monxoons,  and  lowest  during  the  cold  months, 
ind  varying  considerably  within  very  short  distances ;  being,  for  ex* 
imple,  remarkably  contrasted  in  Bombay  and  Dukhun  ;  and  the  fre- 
i|uent  occurrtrnce  of  dew  quite  locally  and  under  anonialous  circum- 
stances. 9.  The  amount  of  rain  in  Dukhun  being  only  20  per  cent. 
df  that  falling  in  Bombay,  90  or  100  miles  to  the  westward.  10.  The 
irind  being  principally  from  the  west  and  east,  and  rarely  from  the 
opposite  quarters.  1 1 .  The  great  abundance  of  electricity  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  12.  The  rare  occurrence  of  fogs.  13.  The  great 
amount  of  solar  radiation  ;  and  lastly,  the  singular  opacity  of  the 
atmosphere  during  hot  weather,  giving  rise  occasionally  to  the  mirage. 
A  variety  of  tables  containing  the  records  of  meteorological  obser^ 
vataonsy  with  instruments,  accompany  the  paper* 

1 0.  **  On  the  Ova  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus"  By  Richard 
Owen,  Eaq.    Communicated  by  W.  Clift,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author,  in  this  paper,  has  prosecuted  more  immediately  and 
more  minutely  than  in  his  former  communication,  the  inquiry  into  the 
structure  of  the  ovary  of  the  Ornithorhynchus,  with  a  view  to  determine 
its  exact  relations  with  that  of  the  normal  Mammalia,  and  of  the  ovi- 
parous Vertebrata.  He  has  obtained  from  this  investigation  the  full 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  he  had  previously  formed,  that 
lactation  might  coexist  with  u  mode  of  generation  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  the  Viper  and  Salamander  -,  and  this  fact  has  been  further 
established  by  the  subsequent  examination  which  he  has  made  of  the 
uterine  foetus  of  the  Kangaroo. 

The  author  traces  the  regular  gradation  which  obtains  in  different 
orders  of  Mammalia  in  which  true  viviparous  or  placental  generation 
takes  place,  towards  the  ovo-viviparous  or  oviparous  modes,  in  which 
the  exterior  covering  of  the  ovum  never  becomes  vascular,  and  shows 
that  the  Ornithorhynchus  constitutes  a  connecting  link  in  this  chain. 

Drawings  illustrative  of  the  anatomical  descriptions  of  the  parta 
examined  by  the  author  accompany  the  paper. 

11."  Observations  with  the  Horizontal  and  Dipping  Needles,  made 
during  a  Voyage  from  England  to  New  South  Wales."  By  James 
Dunlop,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Capt.  Beaufort,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

This  paper  contains  a  very  numerous  and  uninterrupted  series  of 
magnetical  observations,  made  in  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  title, 
and  extending  about  1 80  degrees  in  longitude  and  1 00  degrees  in 
latitude.  Tbe  apparatus,  of  which  a  detailed  description  is  given,  was 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  and  no  alteration  was  made  in 
its  suspension  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
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12  "  Expenmento  on  Light.*'    By  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Enq.,  M.P., 
F.ILS. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  f>aper,  an  account  is  given  of  certain  ap- 
pearances presented  by  tninsparent  objects,  and  especially  saline 
crystals,  Tiewed  through  a  microscope,  when  illuminated  by  polarixcd 
light.  For  this  purpose^  the  first  polarizing  medium,  consisting  of  the 
arrangement  of  single-image  calcareous  spar,  invented  by  Mr.Nicbol, 
is  fixed  beneath  the  stage  of  the  microscope  ;  and  the  second,  which 
is  similar  to  it,  is  interposed  between  the  eye-glass  and  the  eye,  and  is 
capable  of  being  turned  on  its  axis,  so  as  either  to  allow  of  the  traot- 
mission  of  the  whole  of  the  light  polarized  b^  the  first  medium,  or  to 
intercept  the  whole  of  it,  according  as  its  position  is  similar,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.  In  the  latter  case,  any  substance  which  hat 
the  property  of  depolarizing  the  light  transmitted  to  it  by  the  fiist 
medium,  will  appear  luminous,  while  the  rest  of  the  field  of  view  is 
quite  dark,  and  will  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours,  dependent  on 
its  thickness  and  position  ;  so  that  if  the  stage  of  the  microscope  be 
turned  round,  the  colour  of  each  crystal  is  seen  to  change,  and  gra« 
dually  to  assume  the  complementary  tint.  Other  variations  in  the 
appearances  are  produced  by  interposing  a  plate  of  mica,  which  gives 
a  general  tint  to  the  whole  field  of  view,  and  modifies  the  colours  of 
the  objectH  viewed  ;  and  also  bv  turning  the  polarizing  eye-piece,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  polarizea  light  is  transmitted  j  when  crystab, 
which  would  be  white  if  viewed  by  ordinary  light,  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume various  colours,  and  even  sometimes  to  ap|)ear  perfectly  opaque; 
a  result  which  does*  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  which 
theory  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  second  section  is  occupied  with  the  development  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  author  conceives  is  extensively  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  photometry,  or  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  intensity  of 
light.  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  experiment  of  the  appearance 
of  a  uniform  grey  tint  presented  by  a  circle,  partly  white  and  partly 
black,  when  made  to  revolve  rapidly;  the  intensity  of  the  light  being 
regulated  by  the  proportionul  spaces  occupied  by  each  colour.  Se- 
veral variations  of  thin  experiment  are  described,  with  a  view  to  its 
practical  application  to  the  proposed  object.  The  author  also  suggests 
the  employment  of  methods  founded  on  a  similar  principle  to  the 
measurement  of  quantities  in  various  other  branches  of  physical 
science  ;  for  example,  that  of  high  temperatures. 

13.  *'  On  the  Mummy  Cloth  of  Egypt  j  with  Observations  on  the 
Manufacture.H  of  the  Ancients.**  By  James  Thomson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Roget,  Sec.  R.S. 

By  .subjecting  the  threads  of  various  specimens  of  cloth,  enveloping 
Egyptian  mummies,  to  accurate  microscopic  examination,  which  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Bauer,  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  were  formed  exclusively  of  the  fibres  of  linen,  and  not  of 
cotton,  a>  had  been  supposed  ;  a  conclusion  which  is  corroborated  by 
other  con.'^iderations  stated  by  the  author.  The  paper  is  accompanied 
by  drawings,  exhibiting  the  appearances  of  the  threads  both  of  cotton 
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and  of  Itnen,  when  highly  magnified ;  and  concludes  with  an  histo- 
rical disquisition  on  the  cloth  manufactures  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
mention  of  experiments  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  principal 
colouring  materials  employed  in  dyeing  the  yarn  were  indigo  and 
safiron. 

14.  **  An  Account  of  some  ExperimenU  to  measure  the  Velocity  of 
Electricity,  and  the  Duration  of  Electric  Light."  By  Charles  Wheat- 
stone,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  in  King's  College, 
London.     Communicated  by  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  F.K.S. 

The  continuance  for  a  certain  time  of  all  luminous  impressions  on 
the  retina  prevents  our  accurately  perceiving,  by  direct  observation, 
the  duration  of  the  light  which  occasions  these  impressionM ,  but  by 
giving  the  luminous  body  a  rapid  motion,  which  produces  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continued  train  of  light  along  the  path  it  has  described,  its 
condition  at  each  moment  may  be  ascertained,  and  consequently  its 
duration  determined.    The  same  law  of  our  sensations  precludes  us 
from  direct  perception  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  luminous  cause  is 
moving,  as  the  whole  of  its  track,  for  a  certain  distance,  appears  to  be 
equally  illuminated;  but  by  combining  a  rapid  transverse  motion  of 
the  body  from  which  the  light  proceeds,  with  that  which  it  had  before, 
its  path  may  be  lengthened  to  any  assignable  extent,  and  both  its 
direction  and  its  velocity  will  admit  of  measurement.  The  author  gives 
various  illustrations  of  this  principle,  and  of  his  attempts  tu  apply  it 
to  appreciate  the  duration  and  the  velocity  of  the  electric  spark.     His 
first  experiments  were  made  by  revolving  rapidly  the  electric  appa- 
ratus giving  electric  sparks ;  but  in  every  instance  they  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  instantaneous.  He  next  resorted  to  the  more  convenient 
plan  of  viewing  the  image  of  the  spark  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror, 
which,  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  was  kept  in  rapid  rotation  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  The  number  of  revolutions  performed  by  the  mirror  was 
ascertained,  by  means  of  the  sound  of  a  siren  connected  with  it,  and  still 
more  successfully  by  that  of  an  arm  striking  against  a  card,  to  be  800 
in  a  second.  The  angular  motion  of  the  image  being  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  mirror,  it  was  easy  to  compute  the  interval  of  time  occupied 
by  the  light  during  its  appearance  in  two  successive  points  of  its  ap- 
parent path,  when  thus  viewed  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  image 
passed  over  half  a  degree  (an  angle  which,  being  equal  to  about  an 
inch,  seen  at  a  distance  often  feet,  is  easily  detected  by  the  eye,)  in 
the  l,I5*2,000th  part  of  a  second.     The  result  of  these  experiments, 
as  regarded  the  duration  of  the  spark,  was  that  it  did  not  occupy  even 
this  minute  portion  of  time;  but  when  the  electric  discharge  of  a 
battery  was  made  to  pass  through  a  copper  wire  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  interrupted  both  in  the  middle,  and  also  at  its  two  extremities, 
so  as  to  present  three  sparks,  they  each  gave  a  spectrum  considerably 
elongated,  and  indicating  a  duration  of  the  spark  of  the  24,()00th  part 
of  a  second.  The  sparks  at  both  extremities  of  the  circuit  were  perfectly 
simultaneous,  both  in  their  period  of  commencement  and  termination ; 
but  that  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  circuit,  though  of  equal 
duration  with  the  former,  occurred  later,  by  at  least  the  millionth  part 
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JOHN  WILUAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq..  M.A..  V.P.  and  TreaBnrer. 

in  the  Chair. 

A  pi4>er  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Determination  of  the  Terms 
in  the  distoibing  Function  of  the  fourth  Order,  as  regards  the 
Eccentricities  and  Indinatbns  which  give  rise  to  secular  inequali- 
ties."   By.  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treas.  R.S. 

Hie  author  observes,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  terms  of  the  fourth 
order  in  the  disturbing  function,  relating  to  the  inclinations,  in  the 
theory  of  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  planets,  does  not  admit  of 
being  estimated  d  priori ;  and  consequently  the  amount  of  error 
which  may  arise  from  neglecting  them  cannot  be  appreciated.  The 
object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  ascertain  the  analytical  ex- 
pressions of  these  terms ;  and  the  method  adopted  for  this  purpose 
is  derived  from  principles  already  explained  by  the  author  in  a  for- 
mer paper.  He  has  bestowed  great  pains  in  putting  these  expres- 
sions into  the  simplest  form  of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  and  has 
finally  succeeded,  after  much  labour  of  reduction,  in  obtaining  ex- 
pressions of  remarkable  simplicity.  He  exemplifies  their  application 
by  the  calculation,  on  this  method,  of  one  of  Uie  terms  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Airy  as  requisite  for  the  determination  of  the  inequality  of 
Venus ;  and  arrives,  by  this  shorter  process,  at  the  same  result.  The 
same  method,  he  remaiks,  is,  with  certain  modifications,  applicable 
to  the  developement  of  the  disturbing  function  in  terms  of  die  true 
longitude. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled  "  Note  on  the  Astronomical  Re- 
fractions."    By  James  Ivory,  Esq.,  K.H.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  show  how  far  the  author 
has  been  successful  in  establishing  the  true  theory  of  astronomical 
refractions,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1 823,  by  comparing  the  results  of  that  theory  with  the  best  and 
most  recent  observations ;  namely,  those  recorded  in  the  "  Funda- 
menta  Astronomiae"  of  Bessel,  and  the  "  Tabulae  Regiomontanse" 
of  the  same  author.  This  comparison  is  made  by  taking  the  first 
and  second  differences  of  the  series  of  the  logarithms  of  the  refrac- 
tions in  each  table ;  from  which  it  results  that  these  differences,  de- 
rived from  the  numbers  in  Bessel's  tables,  are  very  irregular ;  but 
that  their  mean  very  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  numbers  given 
in  the  tables  of  the  author. 
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JOHN  WnjJAM  LUBBOCK.  Esq..  MJL.  VJP.  and  Treasmer, 

in  the  Chur. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  he  took  the  Chair  on  the  present  occa- 
»oQ  in  coosequeDce  of  the  miaToidahle  absence  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  President :  from  whom  he  had  receiTcd  the  foUowing  letter : 

"  Dear  Sir. 

"  Mar  I  request  of  jon  to  express  to  the  gentlemen  as> 
sembled  this  day  at  the  Royal  Society  Rooms,  my  extreme  regret 
that  the  state  of  my  eyesight  should  prevent  my  attending  in  my 
place  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been  both 
my  duty  and  pleasure  to  have  done  ?  Under  these  circumstances  I 
must  rely  upon  that  kindness  which  I  have  ever  experienced  at  their 
hands  since  presiding  over  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  ex- 
cuse this  involuntary  absence  on  my  part.  Should  the  gentlemen 
kindly  vote  me  again  into  the  Chair,  aware  as  they  are  of  my  present 
infirmities,  I  can  only  accept  the  proffered  honour  upon  an  under- 
standing that  should  I  not  be  better  at  this  period  next  year,  I  may 
be  now  considered  as  giving  them  notice  that  I  shall  consider  myself 
bound  in  duty  to  resign  an  office,  the  duty  of  which  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  perform.  I  regret  much  being  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
conferring  the  medals  this  day,  and  particidarly  the  one  which  has 
been  so  properly  adjudged  to  you,  for  whom  I  profess  the  highest 
consideration,  and  with  which  sentiment  I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Very  sincerely,  yours.  &c., 

(Signed)         **  Augustus  Frederick.  P.R.S. 

"  Kensington  PaUce,  Dec.  1,  1834. 

"  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society.** 
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Resolved  wtumimoiuly, — ^That  this  Meetang  deeply  regrets  the  afflic- 
tion  which  depriyes  the  Society  of  His  Royal  Highness's  attendance 
at  the  Anniversaiy  Meeting,  and  confidently  hope  that  his  health 
will  be  speedily  and  completely  restored. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peacock,  as  one  of  the  Auditors  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  reported  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  at  the  pre- 
sent audit  was  £192  7s.  6^.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  the  Auditors  for  their  trouble  in  auditing  the  Societjr's  accounts. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  List  of  Fellows  deceased  since 
the  last  Anniversary. 

On  the  Home  Lw^— Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.,  M.D. ;  John,  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane ;  John  Caley,  Esq. ;  Rev.  James  Stanier  Clarke, 
LL.D. ;  Captain  James  Franklin ;  William  Wyndham,  Lord  Gren- 
viUe;  Philip,  Earl  of  Hardwicke  ;  George  Harvey,  Esq. ;  John  Jebb, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick;  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  :  William  Taylor  Mo- 
ney, Esq. ;  John  Sharpe,  Esq. ;  Thomas'Snodgrass,  Esq. ;  William 
Sotheby,  Esq. ;  George  John,  Earl  Spencer ;  Thomas  Telford,  Esq. ; 
Right  Hon.  Charles  PhiUp  Yorke. 

Om  the  Foreign  List. — ^Don  Felipe  Bauzk  and  Professor  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Harding. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  of  these  only  two,  namely.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  and  Mr.  Greorge  Harvey,  have  contributed  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  the  author  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Nardus  Jtu&ca,  or  Spikenard,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1790. 

In  this  paper.  Sir  Gilbert,  then  Dr.  Blane,  establishes  the  identity 
of  a  species  of  grass,  found  in  great  abundance  in  a  wild  unfre- 
quented part  of  India  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Lucknow, 
and  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  natives  as  a  febrifuge,  with  the 
plant  denominated  by  ancient  writers  the  Nardus  Indica,  and  which 
Arrian  states  was  found  in  great  quantity  by  the  armies  of  Alex- 
ander during  their  marches  through  the  deserts  of  Gradrosia,  border- 
ing on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  forming  part  of  the  modem  province 
of  Mekran.  An  account  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant 
occupies  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

In  the  year  1788,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  appointed  to  read  the 
Croonian  Lecture,  in  which  he  enters  into  a  general  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  theory  of  muscular  motion.  This 
])aper  was  not  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
portion  of  it  chiefly  deserving  notice  is  that  which  relates  to  the  ex- 
periments made  by  him  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  muscle  is  the  same  in  its  two  states  of  relaxation 
and  contraction.  For  this  purpose  he  compared  equal  portions  of 
the  muscular  flesh  taken  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  fish,  one  of 
which  had  been  contracted  by  crimping,  and  the  other  had  remained 
relaxed ;  but  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  sensible  difference  in  their 
specific  gravities,  'lliis  conclusion  was  corroborated  by  the  result 
of  experiments  on  livin;<:  eclfj,  incluticcl  in  vessels  filled  with  water, 
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and  tenninating  above  in  a  tobe  of  small  diameter  :  the  balk  of  the 
fluid  was  observed  to  be  unaffected  by  muscular  contractions  pur- 
posely excited  in  the  fish,  as  appeared  from  the  height  of  the  column 
in  the  tube  remaining  unchanged  during  the  moat  violent  actions  of 
the  eels.  In  caoutchouc,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  O.  Blane  found 
that  extension  produced  a  diminution,  and  retraction  an  increase,  of 
density. 

Mr.  Greorge  Harvey  was  the  author  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Expe- 
rimental Inquiries  relative  to  the  Distribution  and  Changes  of  the 
Magnetic  Intensity  in  Ships  of  War ;"  and  of  another  *'  On  the 
Effects  of  the  Density  of  Air  on  the  Rates  of  Chronometers ;"  both 
of  which  are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824. 
In  the  first  paper  he  enters  into  a  detail  of  experiments  made  on 
board  several  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  influence  of 
the  iron  in  the  ships  upon  the  mariner's  compass  in  different  situa- 
tions and  under  different  circumstances.  Indie  second  paper  he  as- 
certains that  the  rate  of  chronometers  is  accelerated  by  bemg  placed 
in  air  of  diminished  density ;  and  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  retarded 
when  they  are  subjected  to  increased  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  arc 
of  vibration  being,  in  the  former  case,  increased ;  and  in  the  latter, 
diminished. 


The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report : 

The  Council  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  management 
of  their  affiedrs  during  the  past  year,  conceiving,  from  the  Report  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  presented  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  that  their  earliest  attention  should  be  directed 
to  this  important  subject,  lost  no  time  in  nominating  a  Committee 
for  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  for  devising  the  most  eligible 
means  of  obviating  the  difficulties  into  which  the  Society  might 
eventually  be  involved  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  excess  of 
their  expenditure  over  their  income.  It  appeared  from  that  Report  that 
the  clear  annual  income  of  the  Society,  exclusive  of  payments  made 
by  new  members,  may  be  estimated  at  £1400;  while  the  probable 
annual  amount  of  orchnary  expenses  is  £2000 ;  leaving  a  deficiency, 
each  year,  of  £600.  By  adopting  a  system  of  greater  economy  in 
the  mode  of  arranging  and  printing  the  Transactions,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  retrenchment,  recommended  by  this  Conmiittee,  the  Council 
expect  that  in  future  this  annual  deficiency  may  be  reduced  to  little 
more  than  £200.  By  an  arrangement  which  they  have  made  with 
the  Editor  of  the  weekly  journal  "  The  Athenaeum,"  the  expense  of 
printing  the  Meteorological  Tables,  formerly  appended  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  and  amounting  to  £26  annually,  will  be 
saved;  the  Editor,  in  consideration  of  their  being  given  to  that 
journal  exclusively,  having  agreed  to  deliver  a  thousand  copies  of 
those  tables,  printed  in  manner  and  form,  and  on  paper,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Transactions,  every  six  months,  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  latter,  free  of  all  cost  to  the  Society. 

With  a  view  to  improve  the  permanent  resources  of  tlic  Society. 
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all  the  wamB  lecehred  on  acooant  of  compontioiui  for  animal  payments 
are  in  future  to  be  inTested  in  the  ^da.  In  the  present  year, 
howerer,  this  principle  cannot  be  brought  into  operation ;  owing 
chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending  the  .arrang^ements 
necessary  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  new  rooms,  and  the  cost  of  the 
new  daned  Catalogue.  It  has  also  been  determined  that,  as  the 
sum  thus  paid  by  each  member  as  his  composition  is  found,  on  an 
average,  to  bear  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to  the  annual  contri- 
butions for  which  it  is  substituted,  this  sum  shall  in  future  be 
raised  from  £40  to  £60,  to  all  those  Fellows  who  have  not  contri- 
buted a  paper  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  while  those  who 
have  presented  to  the  Society  a  paper  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Tranmctions,  shall  still  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  compounding  for 
the  smaller  of  these  sums. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Library  the  Couudl  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  report  that  the  manuscript  of  the  classed  Catalogue  is  now  very 
nearly  completed,  and  that  the  printing  of  it  will  be  very  soon  com- 
menced. 

The  Councfl  beg,  in  the  second  place,  to  congratulate  the  Society 
on  their  having,  after  so  much  delay,  at  length  obtained  possession  of 
the  iqmrtments  lately  occupied  as  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  granted 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  on  the  re- 
presentation made  to  them  by  His  Royal  Highness  our  President, 
to  the  Royalf  conjointly  with  the  Astronomical,  Society.  The  apart- 
ments retained  by  the  Royal  Society  are  four  in  number :  the  first 
is  a  room  adjoining  to  the  upper  library,  from  which  a  door  has  been 
opened  into  it,  and  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  shelves  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  books  formerly  kept  in  the  rooms  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  next  house,  under  the  rooms  of  the  Greological  Society. 
The  second  is  a  smaUer  room,  communicating  by  a  door  with  the 
Council-room.  The  third  is  also  a  small  room,  opening  into  the 
ante- room,  on  the  same  floor;  and  the  Council  have  gnnted  to  Mr. 
Roberton  the  use  of  this  room,  together  with  coals  and  candles,  and 
have  required  of  him,  in  consideration  of  this  favour,  to  engage  to 
be  in  attendance,  generally,  from  nine  in  the  morning  tiU  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  also  at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Society.  The 
fourth  room  is  situated  on  a  lower  floor. 

It  having  been  determined  at  a  former  Council,  in  November  of 
last  year,  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  direct  the  observations  made  at  various  stations  by  their 
order,  to  be  printed  at  the  public  expense ;  their  Lordships  have  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  this  request. 

The  Council,  having  been  applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the  proper  instruments,  and 
the  construction  of  tables,  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spiribs. 
with  a  view  to  the  more  accurate  charging  of  the  duty  thereon,  have 
appointed  a  Committee  for  conducting  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  ful- 
filling the  objects  of  the  requisition. 

The  Copley  Medal  has  been  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Professor 
Plana  for  his  work,  entitled  *'  Th^orie  du  Mouvement  de  laLune." 
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The  two  Royal  Medals  for  the  present  year  have  been  awarded, 
the  one,  on  Phyaica,  to  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq. ;  and  the  other, 
on  Mineralogy  and  Oeology,  to  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.  Hie  first  is  for 
Mr.  Lubbock's  highly  valuable  Investigations  on  the  Tides,  contained 
in  his  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  second  is  awarded  for  Mr.  Lydl's  work,  entitled  "  Principles 
of  Geology,"  on  the  following  grounds,  the  Council  at  the  same 
time  declining  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  controverted  positionB 
contained  in  that  work. 

First,  The  comprehensive  view  which  the  author  has  taken  of  die 
subject,  and  the  philosophical  spirit  and  dignity  with  which  he  has 
treated  it. 

Secondly,  The  important  service  he  has  rendered  to  science  by 
specially  directing  the  attention  of  Geologists  to  effects  produced  by 
existing  causes. 

Thirdly,  His  admirable  descriptions  of  many  tertiary  deposits ; 
several  of  these  descriptions  being  drawn  from  original  observations. 

And  lastly.  The  new  mode  of  investigating  tertiary  deposits, 
which  his  labours  have  greatly  contributed  to  introduce ;  namely, 
that  of  determining  the  relative  proportions  of  extinct  and  still  ex- 
isting species,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  relative  ages  of  distant 
and  unconnected  tertiary  deposits. 

The  Council,  being  unable  to  propose  any  specific  Prize- Question 
for  the  Royal  Medal  in  Physics  for  the  year  1837,  propose  to  give 
one  of  the  Royal  Medals  for  that  year  to  the  most  important  unpub- 
lished paper  in  Physics,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  for  in- 
sertion in  their  Transactions,  after  the  present  date  and  prior  to  the 
month  of  June  1837. 

The  Council  propose  to  give  the  other  Royal  Medals  for  the  year 
1837  to  the  author  of  the  best  paper,  to  be  entitled  "  Contributions 
towards  a  system  of  Geological  Chronology,  founded  on  an  examina- 
tion of  fossil  remains,  and  their  attendant  phenomena." 

The  Treasurer  made  the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the 
Number  of  Fellows,  the  State  of  the  Finances,  and  the  Receipts  and 
Payments  of  the  Society  during  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  last  Anniversary,  the  Society  consisted  of  747  Members  ; 
of  whom  there  were, 

11  Royal  Personages, 
46  Foreign  Members,  and 
690  Home  Members. 

Since  that  date,  there  have  died, 

1 7  on  the  Home  List,  and 
2  on  the  Foreign  List; 

and  there  have  been  admitted, 

40  on  the  Home  List,  (with 
1  re-admission,  and 
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1  reatjontkni  firom  the  Deceased  liit,)  and 
0  on  thtt  Fofeigii  list.     Of  wfaom 

20  liaTe  oompotmded  for  fife,  and 

20  have  engaged  to  pay  tbtt  ^jmnal  Subacrqytion  of  4/. 

The  Societj  therefore  now  oonauts  of 

1 1  Royal  Peraonages, 
44  Foreign  Members,  and 
715  Home  Members; 
making  a  total  of  770  Members ;  of  whom 

602  have  compounded  for  life, 

39S  at  the  rate  of  271.  0s. 
SIO  at  the  rate  of  401. 

42  are  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  2/.  12«. 
71  are  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  4/.  Of. 

It  appeared  that  the  total  Receipts  for  the  then  doaed  account,  ending 
November  29, 1834,  amounted  to  3557/.  11«.  lOd.,  and  the  total  Disburse- 
ments to  3365/.  4s.  444/. ;  so  that  there  remained  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
a  balance  of  192/.  7«.  544/.  according  to  the  detailed  statement  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

The  Treasurer  then  laid  before  the  Meeting  the  following 

StaiemeiU  of  the  Receipts  and  Payments  of  the  Royal  Society  between  Nov.  29, 

183S,  and  Nov.  29,  1834. 

1.  Rbcsifts. 

£.  M,  d. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  last  Audit  . .  543  9  2 

Weekly  Ck»ntribution8,  at  one  shilling   106  12  0 

Quarterly  Contributions,  at  £1 212  6  6 

Forty  Admission  Fees 400  0  0 

Twenty  Compositions  for  Annual  Payments 800  0  0 

Rents: —  £.      s.    d. 

One  year's  rent  of  estate  at  Mablethorpe : 

due  at  Michaelmas 107     0     0 

One  year's  rent  of  premises  in  Coleman- 

street :  due  at  Michaelmas 95     0     0 

One  year's  rent  of  lands  at  Acton  :  due 

at  Michaelmas    60     0     0 

One  year's  fee-farm  rent  of  lands  in  Sus- 
sex ;  land-tax  deducted :  due  at  Mi- 
chaelmas          19     4     0 

One-6fth  of  the  clear  rent  of  an  e^ttate  at 
Lambeth  Hill,  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians^  in  pursuance  of  Lady 
Sadleir's  will :  due  at  Midsummer  . .        3     0    0 

284     4     0 
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£.     s.    d.      £.     9,   d. 

Receipts.  Brought  forward 2346  11    8 

DividendB  on  Stock : — 

One  year's  dividends  on  14,000/.  Reduced 

Annuities 420    0     0 

Pulteney  Fimd. 
One  year's  dividends  on  200/.  S  per  cent. 
Consols 6    0    0 

FmrchUd  Fumd. 
One  year's  dividends  on  100/.  New  South 

Sea  Stock    3     0     0 

RunrfordFimd. 
One  year's  dividends  on  Sldl/.  0«.  lOrf. 

3  per  cenL  Consols 64  16     8 

DontUum  Fund. 
One  year's  dividends  on  38^0/.  19«.  3d. 

3  per  cent.  Consols    114  12     6 

608    9    1 

Miscellaneous  Receipts : — 

Sale  of  Philosophical  Transactions 534  10    3 

Sale  of  Abstracts  of  Papers 67  11     9 

Sale  of  Sir  U.  Davy's  Discourses 0    9    0 

602  11     0 


Total £3557  11  10 
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*J.  Paymsnts. 

£.     *.    d. 
Lady  Sadleir's Legacy. — ^The  Poor  of  the  Parish,  in  pursuance 

of  Udy  Sadleir's  WiU 3     0    0 

Fairchild  Lecture. — The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  for  delivering  the 

Fairchild  Lecture  of  1834   3     0    0 

Donation  Fund. — Professor  Schumacher,  in  re-payment  for 
one  of  fiuzengeiger's  best  fiarometers ;  with  additional 

Tubes  and  Mercury 48     5     2 

'                 Mr.  Newman,  on  account,  for  Standard 
Barometer    32     7     0 

Royal  Medals. — Mr.  Wyon :  for  engraving  names 5     0    0 

Salaries  : —  £.  $.  d. 

Dr.  Roget,  one  year,  as  Secretary    ....  105  0  0 

J.  G.  Children,  E^q.,  one  year,  as  Secre- 
tary      105  0  0 

Ditto  for  Index  to  Phil.  Trans 5  5  0 

C.  Konig,  Esq.,  one  year  as  Foreign  Se- 
cretary     20  0  0 

Carried  forwMd 1^5     5     0       91   12    '2 
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£>,    s,    d,      i8.   8.     dm 

Salaries:—  Brought  forward 235    5     U       91  12    3 

Mr.  Hudson,  one  year,  as  Assistant-Se- 
cretary      250    0    0 

Mr.  Roberton,  one  year,  as  assistant  to 

ditto 100    0    0 

Mr.  Gould,  one  year,  as  Porter 60    0    0 

645     5    0 

Mr.  Roberton :  For  assisting  Mr.  Ptmizzi :  One  year  ....       54  12    0 

Mrs.  Coppard :  Gratuity 10    0    0 

Fire  Insurance,  on  the  Society's  Property 22  11     6 


Bills:— 


Taylor : 

PrintingdiePhil.Trans.,  1833, parts.  368  16     2 

PrintingthePhil.Trans.,  1834,  parti.  154  11     0 

Printing  and  Paper  of  Proceedings, 

Nos.  Id,  14,  Id,  16,  and  3nd  Title  .5136 

Miscellaneous  Printing:  Circulars, 
Lists  of  Fellows,  Ballot-l'ists,  State- 
ment of  Payments,  President's  Ad- 
dresses, Minutes  of  Council,  and  for 

Advertisements 123  16     9 

Bowles  and  (Gardiner : 

Paper  for  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1833,  part  2.     49     0     0 

Paper  for  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1834,  parti.     79  16     0 

Paperforthe  Phil.  Trans.,  1834,  part  2.  144     4     0 
Basire : 

Engraving  and  Copper-plate  printing 

tor  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1833,  part  2. .      70  18     0 

Engraving  and  Copper-plate  printing 

for  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1834,  part  1  ..       7  12     6 

Engraving  and  Copper-plate  printing 

for  the  Phil.  Trans.  1834,  part  2  . .  364     0  10 

Engraving  and  Copper-plate  printing 
of  Circulars,  Diplomas,  and  Plates 

to  complete  sets 15  19     5 

Vizetelly  and  Branston : 

Wood    Engravings    for   Phil.  Trans. 

1833,  part  2 21     5     0 

Gyde: 

Sewingl780Partsof  Phil.  Trans.  ..      59     6     8 

Boarding  20  Parts  of  ditto,  gilt  ....        2     0     0 

Boarding  50  Sets  of  Abstracts,  2  vols. 

8vo 3     6     8 

Sewing    and    covering   Proceedings, 

Parts  I.  and  II. — III.  704  copies. .        5     5     6 


1521     2    0 


Carried  forward 1^\h    1    ^ 
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£.     s.    d,        £.    s,  I 

Bills:—  BroQ^t forward ,  2345    2 

Few  &  Co.,  Solicitors   '6    3  10 

Tuckett: 

Bookbinding :  316  vols.  (189,  quartos)    53     8     6 
Chi^ypell: 

Stationery 16  19     6 

Saunderson: 

Shipping  expenses 19     8     1 

Arnold  and  Johnson,  Coal-mercbants.  42  0  0 
Brecknell  and  Turner : 

Wax  Li^ts,  Candles,  and  Lamp  Oil .     58  17     0 
Skelton : 

Cleaning  Chandeliers;  Fenders;  and 

repairing  Lamps  and  Locks    ....      10    4     5 
Cubitt : 

Builder's  work  in  New  Rooms  •  • .  •  417     3     0 
Pryer  and  Spice : 

Upnght  and  Sloped  Desks 3  12     0 

Cleaning  Marble  Busts,  Mantel-pieoes 

and  Picture  Frames    4  18     0 

Travelling  Packing  Cases  for  Phil. 

Trans.  &c 9     6     6 

Carpet-beating,  Table  for  Library  Tea, 

Bed-hire,  and  Carpenter's  work  . .      19  10     6 
Snell: 

Picture  Rods  in  Meeting  Room  ....      14  12     0 
Cobbett  and  Son : 

Window-cleaning  and  Glazing    ....        7     3     1 
Guillim: 
Soap,  large  Mats,  Brushes,  Fire-wood, 
&c 22     1   10 

705     8 

Books  bought  on  account  of  the  Money  received 

from  the  British  Museum: 

Bailli^re :  Books,— on  account 113     5  0 

Simpkin  and  Marshall :  Ditto 6  19  2 

Rich :  Ditto 1     5  6 

Humboldt's  Vut$  det  CordUOrtt 5  17  0 

127     6 

Pariiih  Rates  and  Petty  Charges : 

Taxes  and  Parbh  Rates 46  11  7 

Troughton  and  Simms  :  Setting  off  the 

new  Barometer  Scale Ill  6 

Cary :  Repairing  Thermometer  ....  0  6  6 
Molyneux :    Repairing    and    cleaniug 

Journeyman-clock 1  8  0 

L'lnstitut  Journal 3  1  3 

Carried  forward £52  18  10     3177  17 
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£».  9,  d.        £0,     9,    d. 

Bills:—                   Brought  forward 52  18  10    3177  17     7 

Postage  and  Carriage 28  6  9 

Extra  Porterage^  and  delivery  of  900 

Circulara    20  10  10§ 

Expenses  on  Foreign  Packets  and  Pre- 
sents    7  13  6 

Stamps 3  9  0 

Men  removing  Books  in  Library 9  3  4 

Charwoman's  Wages 12  12  0 

Extra  charwoman's  work   3  9  9 

Board  and  Wages  of  Servant 30  0  0 

Miscellaneous  expenses 19  2  9 

187     6     94 

£    3365     4     4i 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer   192     7     Si 


£    3557  11   10 

December  Ut,  1834. 

J.  W.  LUBBOCK,  Treasurer. 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  able  ser- 
vices in  attending  to  its  finances. 


The  statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  Council  and  Officers  were  then 
read  by  the  Secretary;  and  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.,  and  William  Spence,  Esq., 
being  nominated  by  the  President,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Meeting, 
Scrutators  to  assist  the  Secretaries  in  examining  the  balloting-lists,  the 
votes  of  the  Fellows  present  were  collected. 

Joseph  Smith,  Esq.,  having  reported,  on  the  part  of  the  Scrutators,  the 
result  of  the  ballot,  ^e  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  aa 
composing  the  Coimcil  and  Officers  for  the  ensiling  year ;  namely. 

President :  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  K.G. — Trea- 
surer :  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.,  M.A. — Secretaries :  Peter  Mark 
Roget,  M.D.;  John  George  Children,  Esq. — Foreign  Secretary :  Charles 
Konig,  Esq. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council :  Charles  Frederick  Barnwell,  Esq. ;  Henry 
Thomas  De  la  Beche,  Esq.;  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.;  Sir  Benjamin 
Collins  Brodie,  Bart. ;  Michael  Faraday,  Esq. ;  Henry  Holland,  M.D. ; 
Rev.  Philip  Jennings,  D.D. ;  Charles  Lyell,  jun.,  Esq. ;  Herbert  Mayo, 
Esq.r;  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  Esq.;  Lord  Oxmantown ;  Rev.  George 
Peacock ;  Rev.  Baden  Powell ;  Sir  John  Rennie ;  Edward  Turner,  M.D. ; 
Rev.  \^illiam  Whewell. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  voted  to  the  Scrutators  for  their 
trouble  in  assisting  at  the  election. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY, 


1834-1835.  No.  19. 


December  18,  1834. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  COLLINS  BRODIE,  Bart.,  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chair. 

ii/T^®^«  •'®^"  Barlow.  MA. ;  Rev.  James  William  Bellamy,  B  D.5 
Wilham  Brockedon,  E»q. ;  ITiomaa  Galloway,  Esq.,  MA. ;  Bw- 
set  Hawkins.  M.D.|  Col.  Andrew  Leith  Hay.  K.H.,  M.P.;  Fran- 
CIS  Kiernan,  Esq.  5  George  Lowe,  Esq.;  Richard  Owen,  Esq.j 
Benjamin  Phillips,  Esq.j  Richard  Saumarez,  Esq.;  Charles  John 
Kemys  Tjmte,  Esq.,  M.P.;  and  John  Gardnor  WUIiamson,  Esq-  5  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  '*  On  the  Proofs  of  a  gradual 
Rising  of  the  Land  in  certain  parts  of  Sweden."  By  Charles  Lyell, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  resumed,  but  not  concluded. 


Januarys,  1835. 
The  REV.  PHILIP  JENNINGS,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  Proofii  of  a  gradual  Rising  of  the  Land  in  certain  ports  of 
Sweden.    By  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
and  eren  of  the  whole  Northern  Ocean,  have  been  gradually  sinking ; 
and  the  purport  of  the  present  paper  is,  to  communicate  the  obser- 
vations which  the  author  made  during  the  summer  of  1834,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  curious  question.  In  his  way  to  Sweden  he  examined 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Danish  islands  of  Moen  and  Seeland,  but 
neither  there,  nor  in  Scania,  could  he  discover  any  indications  of  a 
recent  rising  of  the  land  ;  nor  was  there  any  tradition  giving  support 
to  such  a  supposition.  The  first  place  he  visited,  where  any  elevation 
of  land  had  been  suspected,  was  Calmar ;  the  fortress  of  which,  built 
in  the  year  1030,  appeared,  on  examination,  to  have  had  its  founda- 
tions originally  laid  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  they  are  now 
situated  nearly  two  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Baltic.  Part 
of  the  moat  on  one  side  of  the  castle,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
formeriy  filled  with  water  from  the  sea.  is  now  dry.  and  the  bottom 
covered  with  green  turf.  At  Stockholm,  the  author  found  many 
striking  geological  proofs  of  a  change  in  the  relative  >f^c' o»,™  J^* 
and  land,  since  the  period  when  the  Baltic  has  been  inhabited  by  the 
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Testacea  which  it  now  contains.  A  great  abundance  of  shells  of  the 
same  species  were  met  with  in  strata  of  loam.&c,  at  various  heights, 
from  30  to  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  They  consMt  chiefly  of 
the  Cardium  edule,  the  Teliuna  baltica,  and  the  Littorina  littoreus ;  to- 
gether with  portions  of  the  Myiilui  edulis,  generally  decomposed,  but 
often  recognisable  by  the  violet  colour  which  they  have  imparted  to 
the  whole  mass.  In  cutting  n  canal  from  Sodertelje  to  lake  Maelar, 
several  buried  vessels  were  found ;  some  apparently  of  great  antiquity, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  containing  no  iron,  the  planks  being 
fixed  together  by  wooden  nails.  In  another  place,  an  anchor  was  dug 
up  ;  as  also,  in  one  spot,  some  iron  nails.  The  remains  of  a  square 
wooden  house  were  aUo  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation 
made  for  the  canal,  nearly  at  a  level  with  the  sea,  but  at  a  depth  of 
64  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  An  irregular  ring  of  stones 
was  found  on  the  floor  of  this  hut,  having  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
fire-place,  and  within  it  was  a  heap  of  charcoal  and  charred  wood. 
On  the  outside  of  the  ring  was  a  heap  of  unburnt  fir  wood,  broken 
up  as  for  fuel ;  the  dried  needles  of  the  fir  and  the  bark  of  the  branches 
being  still  preserved.  The  whole  building  was  enveloped  in  fine 
sand. 

The  author  next  notices  several  circumstances  regarding  buildings 
in  Stockholm  and  its  suburbs,  from  which  he  infers  that  the  elevation 
of  the  land,  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  has  not  exceeded 
certain  narrow  limits.  At  Upsala  he  met  with  the  usual  indicationx 
of  a  former  elevation  of  the  sen,  from  the  presence  of  littoral  shells 
of  the  same  species  as  those  now  found  in  the  Baltic.  Certain  plants, 
as  the  Glauca  maritima  and  the  Triglochin  maritimus,  which  naturally 
inhabit  salt  marshes  bordering  the  sea,  flourish  in  a  meadow  to  the 
south  of  Upsala  ;  a  fact  which  corroborates  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  of  the  lake  Maelar  and  the  adjoining  low  lands  have,  at  no 
very  remote  period  of  history,  been  covered  with  salt  water. 

llie  author  examined  minutely  certain  marks  which  had  at  different 
timex  been  cut  artificially  in  perpendicular  rocks,  washed  by  the  sea, 
in  various  places ;  particularly  near  Oregrund,  Gefle,  Lofgrund,  and 
Edskosund  ;  all  of  which  concur  in  showing  that  the  level  of  the  sea, 
when  compared  with  the  land,  has  very  sensibly  sunk.  A  similar  con- 
clusion was  deduced  from  the  observations  made  by  the  author  on 
the  opposite,  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  between  Uddevalla  and 
Gotenburg ;  and  especially  from  the  indications  presented  by  the 
islands  of  Orust,  Gulholmen,  and  Marstrand. 

Throughout  the  paper  a  circumstantial  account  is  given  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  and  physical  features  of  thase  parts  of  the  country 
which  the  author  visited  :  and  the  general  result  of  the  comparison  he 
draws  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  and  their  islands,  with 
the  interior,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  rise 
of  the  land;  every  tract  having,  in  its  turn,  been  first  a  shoal  in  the 
sea,  and  then,  for  a  time,  a  portion  of  the  shore.  This  opinion  Is 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  (pilots  and 
fishermen  more  especially,)  of  the  increased  extension  of  the  land, 
and  the  apparent  sinking  of  the  sea.  The  rate  of  elevation^  however, 
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appean  to  be  verjr  different  in  different  places  :  no  trace  of  such  a 
change  w  found  in  the  South  of  Scania.  In  those  places  where  its 
amount  was  ascertained  with  greatest  accuracy,  it  appears  to  be  about 
three  feet  in  a  century.  The  phaenomenon  in  question  having  ex- 
cited increasing  interest  among  the  philosophers  of  Sweden,  and  having 
especially  excited  the  attention  of  Professor  Berzelius,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  means  of  accurate  determination  will  be  greatly  multiplied. 


January  io,  1835. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  ia 

the  Chair. 

Second  Essay  on  a  general  Method  in  Dynamics.  By  William 
Rowan  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Andrew's  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Communicated 
by  Captain  Beaufort,  R.N.,  F!R.S. 

This  essay  is  a  sequel  of  the  one  which  appeared  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  which  contained  a  general  me- 
thod for  reducing  all  the  most  important  problems  of  dynamics  to  the 
study  of  one  characteristic  function,  or  one  central  or  radical  relation* 
It  was  there  remarked  that  many  eliminations  required  by  this  me- 
thod might  be  avoided  by  a  general  transformation,  introducing  the 
lime  explicitly  into  a  part  (S)  of  the  whole  characteristic  function  (V)  $ 
and  the  first  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  examine  and  deveiope 
the  properties  of  this  part  (S),  which  the  author  designates  by  the 
term  Principal  Function.  This  function  is  applied  by  the  author  to 
problems  of  perturbation,  in  which  he  finds  it  dispenses  with  many 
laborious  and  circuitous  processes,  and  furnishes  accurate  expressions 
of  the  disturbed  configurations  of  a  system  by  the  rules  of  undisturbed 
motion,  if  only  the  initial  components  of  velocities  be  changed  in  a 
suitable  manner.  Another  manner  of  extending  rigorously  to  dis- 
turbed, the  rules  of  undisturbed  motion,  by  the  gradual  variation  of 
elements,  in  number  double  the  number  of  the  coordinates  or  other 
marks  of  position  of  the  system,  which  was  first  invented  by  Lagrange, 
and  was  afterwards  improved  by  PoLsson,  is  considered  in  this  second 
essay  under  a  form  rather  more  general ;  and  the  general  method  of 
calculation  which  has  already  been  applied  by  the  author  to  other 
analogous  questions  in  optics  and  in  dynamics,  is  now  applied  to  the 
integration  of  the  equations  which  determine  these  elements.  This 
general  method  is  founded  chiefly  on  a  combination  of  the  principle 
of  variations  with  those  of  partial  differentials,  and  may  furnixh,  when 
matured,  a  separate  branch  of  analysis,  which  may  be  denominated 
the  Calculus  of  Principal  Functions.  When  applied  to  the  integra- 
tion of  the  equations  ot  varying  elements,  it  suggests  the  consideration 
of  a  certain  Function  of  Elements,  capable  of  being  variously  trans- 
formed, and  which  may  be  either  rigorously  determined,  or  at  least 
approached  to,  by  a  corollary  of  the  general  method.  With  a  view  to 
illustrate  these  new  principles,  and  more  especially  those  connec 
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with  problems  of  perturbation,  they  are  applied,  in  this  essay,  first, 
to  a  very  simple  example,  suggested  by  the  motions  of  projectiles, 
the  parabolic  path  being  treat^  as  the  undisturbed;  and  secondly,  to 
the  problem  of  determining  the  motions  of  a  ternary  or  multiple 
system,  with  any  laws  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  with  one  pre- 
dominant mass.  This  latter  problem,  which  was  touched  upon  in  the 
former  esnay,  is  here  resumed  in  a  new  manner,  by  forming  and  in- 
tegrating the  differential  equations  of  a  new  set  of  varying  elements, 
entirely  distinct  in  theory  (though  little  differing  in  practice)  from 
the  elements  conceived  by  Lagrange;  and  having  this  advantage, 
that  the  differentials  of  all  the  new  elements  for  both  the  disturbed 
and  disturbing  masses  may  be  expressed  by  the  coeflkients  of  one 
disturbing  function. 

An  Account  of  the  Eruption  of  Mount  Etna  in  the  year  1536,  from 
an  original  cotemporary  document,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  J.  G. 
Children,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  By  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  K.G.H.,  F.R.S. 

Record  Office  of  the  Treasury,  Chapter  Houm^ 
Poets'  Comer,  Westminster,  Jan.  14,  1835. 

Amongst  various  shreds  and  fragments  of  the  correspondence  from 
Italy  during  the  period  tliat  Henry  VIII.  was  negotiating  with  the 
Italian  princes,  is  a  document  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  rest, 
being  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Barone  di  Burgis,  dated 
nt  Palermo,  10th  of  April  1536,  and  giving  an  accountof  the  then  re- 
cent eruption  of  Mount  Etna. 

"  Die  xxiij.  Martii,  M.  D.  xxxvi.,  nocte,  Mons  Ethnn  qui  nunc 
Mongibellus  vocatur ;  facto,  orientem  versus,  ostio,  emisit  materiam 
igneam,  quae  ad  instar  fluminis  vagata  est  per  octo  miliaria  in  longi- 
tudine,  et  per  unum  miliare  in  latitudine ;  ejus  vero  altitudo  erat 
palmarum  duodecim.  E&dem  nocte  ignis  extinctus  est,  et  ubique 
remansit  nigra  materies  prsedicts  altitudinls  duodecim  palmarum.  Ig- 
nis totam  liquefecit  nivem,  que  ad  instar  rapidi  torrentis  tanto  impetu 
dcfluit,  ut  domus,  arbores,  et  quicquid  obviam  esset  secum  traheret. 

*'  Sequentibusautem  diebus  scissa  sunt  aliaostia  numero  tredecim, 
quae  miro  strepitu  ignero  evomebant  ad  instar  bombardarum  ;  longe- 
que  ab  his  per  unum  miliare  cadebant  ingentia  saxa,  quorum  aliquot 
judicata  sunt  ponderis  ultra  quindecim  cantanorum.  Post  strepitum 
sequebatur  odor  sulphureus  per  aliquot  miliaria  in  locis  circumvicinis. 
Tantus  erat  impetus  hujus  igneac  materiei,  ut  arbores  prostraret  et 
evelleret  antequam  eas  tangerat,  sique  veterem  materiem  incendiorum 
prseleritorum  sxculoruro,  offendebat,  earn  denuo  incendebat. 

**  Ex  quolibet  ostio  profluebant  amplissimi  rivi,  qui  aliquo  in  loco 
SU&  latitudine  unum  miliare  occupabant,  erantque  altitudine  duodecim 
palmarum. 

*<  Duravit  hie  ignis  per  sex  dies,  et  singulft  qu^ue  nocte  aspicieba- 
tur  in  cacuroine  montis,  ignis ;  die  vero,  fumus. 

'*  Sed  cognoKci  nequibat  quem  faceret  effectum,  quia  illuc  ascen- 
dere  nun  licebat  propter  relictam  materiem  incendii." 
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On  the  Electrical  Relatione  of  Metals  and  Metalliferous  MineraU, 
By  R.  W.  Fox,  Esq.  Communicated  in  a  letter  to  Davies  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  ascertained  that  the  crystallized  gray 
oxide  of  manganese  holds  a  much  higher  place  in  the  electro-mag- 
netic scale  than  any  other  body  with  which  he  has  compared  it,  when 
immersed  in  various  diluted  acids,  and  alkaline  scdutions :  he  also 
gives  a  table  of  the  order  in  which  other  metals  and  minerals  stand  in 
this  respect.  When  employed  in  voltaic  combinations  he  found  that 
on  being  so  arranged  an  to  act  in  opposition  to  one  another,  the  di- 
rection of  the  resultant  of  their  action,  as  indicated  by  the  deflection 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  did  not  coincide  with  the  mean  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  needle  when  under  the  separate  influence  of  each.  Hence 
he  infers  that  the  needle  is  not  a  true  index  of  the  electricity  trans- 
mitted; and  that  electro-magnetic  action  does  not  depend  on  a  con- 
tinuous electric  current.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  the  phaeno- 
mena  are  better  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  pulsatiuns  which  he 
formerly  advanced.  A  galvanometer  of  a  new  construction  is  em- 
ployed by  the  author  for  weighing  the  deflecting  force  of  these  elec- 
trical impulses. 

On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Insects.  By  John  Tyrrell, 
Esq.,  A.M.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  observations  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects,  which 
is  a  discovery  of  comparatively  recent  date,  have  been  made  almost 
exclusively  on  insect8  in  the  larva  state  ;  but  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent paper  details  a  variety  of  observation:*  of  the  same  fact  in  insects 
which  had  arrived  at  their  last  or  perfect  stage  of  development. 
Among  the  Myriapoda,  the  circulation  was  traced  in  the  GeophiltiSf 
and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  Lithobius  forficatus.  The  author  also 
detected  the  circulation,  by  the  motion  of  globules,  through  the  ner- 
vures  of  the  wings  of  various  perfect  insects,  namely,  of  some  species 
of  the  Hemerobius,  Pnnorpa,  Phryganea^  and  Ephemera  \  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Musra  domestica,  or  common  house-fly.  The  paper 
is  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the  appearances  described. 


January  22,  1835. 

JOHN  WILLIAM   LUBBOCK,   Esq.,  Vice-President  and  Trea- 
surer, in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Air 
and  the  Sea,  &c.,  made  in  a  Voyage  from  England  to  India,  in  the 
Ship  Hoogly,  Capt.  Reeves,  in  the  year  1833."  By  Alexander  Burnes, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  observations  contained  in  this  communication  are  recorded  in 
a  tabular  form,  and  show  that  the  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  accord  very  closely  with  those  of  the  uir,  in  all  the  latitudes 
which  the  author  traversed  in  this  voyage. 
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A  paper  was  then  ready  entitled*  <'  Remarks  on  certain  Statements 
of  Mr.  Faraday,  contained  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Series  of  his  Expe- 
rimental RcHearches  in  Electricity."     By  John  Davy,  M J>.,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Davy  complains  that  Mr.  Faraday  has,  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
made  certain  statements  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  relative  to  the  conducting  powers  of  dry  nitre,  and  caustic  pot- 
ash and  soda,  when  in  fusion  by  heat,  and  also  with  regard  to  other 
matters  connected  with  voltaic  electricity,  which  are  not  correct;  and 
vindicates  Sir  Humphry  Davy  from  the  charge  of  want  of  perspicuity 
in  the  statement  of  his  views  of  these  subjects. 

A  Note  by  Mr.  Faraday  on  the  preceding  Remarks  by  Dr.  Davy 
was  then  read,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  charges  there  brought  for- 
ward, and  justi6es  those  statements,  the  accuracy  of  which  had  been 
impugned  by  Dr.  Davy. 


January  29, 1835. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE,  Esq.,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  was  commenced,  entitled,  "  Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity.  Ninth  Series."  By  Michael  Faraday,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  F.K.S. 

Februarys,  1835. 

The  Rev.  PHILIP  JENNINGS,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Albert  William  Beetham,  Esq. ;  John  Edye,  Esq. ;  John  Harnett, 
M.D.;  John  Grf^athed  Harris,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  Henry Tattam,  M.A.; 
and  Martin  Tupper,  Esq. ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Faraday's  paper,  entitled,  "  Experimental  Researches  in  Elec- 
tricity. Ninth  Series,"  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

In  the  series  of  experiments  which  are  detailed  in  this  paper,  the 
author  inquires  into  the  causes  of  some  remarkable  phenomena  rela- 
ting to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  upon  itself,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, whereby  its  intensity  is  highly  exalted,  and  occasionally 
increased  to  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  times  that  which  it  originally 
possessed.  For  the  production  of  this  effect,  the  principal  condition 
is  that  the  current  traverse  a  considerable  length  of  a  good  conductor, 
such  as  a  long  wire ;  more  especially  if  this  wire  be  coiled  in  the  form 
of  a  helix  ;  and  the  effect  is  still  farther  augmented  when  this  helix  is 
coiled  round  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  constituting  an  electro-magnet. 
The  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions  are  founded  is  the  following. 
If  an  electromotor,  consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates,  have  these  metals  connected  by  a  short  wire  dipping  into  cups 
of  mercury,  the  electric  spark  consequent  upon  either  forming  or 
breaking  the  circuit  is  so  .slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible;  but  if 
a  long  wire  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  connexion,  a  bright  spark 
is  obtained  on  breaking  the  contact.     If  the  wire  be  coiled  in  a  helix. 
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the  spark  is  still  brighter ;  and  if  a  core  of  soft  iron  be  placed  within 
the  helix,  the  spark,  at  the  moment  of  disjunction,  is  more  brilliant 
than  in  any  of  the  former  cases :  and  the  higher  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  also  manifested  by  the  occurrence  of  a  shock,  at  the  same  mo- 
menty  to  a  person  who  grasps  with  wetted  hands  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire;  whereas  no  such  effect,  nor  even  any  sensible  impression  oa  the 
tongue,  is  produced  by  the  electromotor,  when  a  short  wire  is  em- 
ployed. 

All  these  effects  of  exaltation  are  produced  at  a  time  when  the  ac- 
tual current  of  electricity  from  the  electromotor  is  greatly  diminished ; 
as  the  author  shows  by  many  experiments  on  the  ignition  of  a  fine 
wire,  and  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer.  He  also  proves  that  the 
effects  of  the  spark  and  the  shock,  at  the  moment  of  disjunction  of  a 
long  wire,  are  due  to  a  current  far  more  powerful  than  that  which 
passes  through  the  short  wire  at  the  same  instant ;  or  indeed  than 
that  which  passes  through  either  the  long  or  the  short  wire  at  any 
other  instant  of  time  than  when  the  disjunction  takes  place. 

'VhtLt  thb  extraordinary  effect  is  not  due  to  any  species  of  inertia, 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  wire  will  produce  it  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree,  under  circumstances  incapable  of  influencing  any  efllect 
depending  on  inertia :  thus,  if  1 00  feet  of  wire,  when  extended, 
produce  a  certain  effect,  a  greater  effect  will  be  produced  by  coiling 
the  same  wire  into  a  helix,  and  a  still  more  powerful  one  by  employ- 
ing it  as  the  helix  of  an  electro-magnet. 

The  author  ultimately  refers  these  phsenomena  to  an  inductive  ac- 
tion of  the  current,  analogous,  or  perhaps  identical,  with  that  described 
in  the  First  Series  of  these  Experimental  Researches  :  for  he  found 
that  when  a  second  wire  was  placed  parallel  to  the  long  conducting 
wire,  the  ends  of  this  second  wire  being  connected  together  so  that  a 
current  of  electricity  could  circulate  roundit,then  the  spark  and  sihock 
did  not  take  place  at  the  first  wire  at  the  moment  of  disjunction,  but 
a  current  was  induced  at  the  second  wire,  according  to  the  law  ori- 
ginally described  in  the  First  Series.  The  moment  the  current  in  the 
second  wire  was  interrupted,  the  spark  and  shock  appeared  at  the 
first.  These  and  many  other  experiments  were  adduced  to  prove 
that  these  effectx,  namely,  the  shock  and  the  spark,  result  from  an  in- 
ductive action  of  the  original  current,  producing,  at  the  moment  it  'i» 
stopped,  a  current,  in  the  same  direction  as  itself,  in  the  same  wire 
which  serves  to  convey  the  original  current. 

The  author, lastly,  considers  the  reverse  effect  produced  upon  mak- 
ing contact ;  and  concludes  his  paper  by  some  general  views  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  this  inductive  action  in  various  cases  of 
electric  discharge;  pointing  out  the  important  influence  it  must  have 
in  magneto-electrical  machines  of  the  ordinary  construction. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  was  then  commenced,  entitled,  "  (leome- 
trical  Researches  concerning  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  By  Thomas 
Stephens  Davies,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  \c. 
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Febniarj  12,  1835. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Davies's  paper,  entitled  ''  Geometrical  Reaearches  concerning 
Terrestrial  Magnetism/'  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  exhibit  methods  of  conducting  the 
mathematical  inquiries  which  are  applicable  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  by  the  aid  of  the  coordinate  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

When  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  given  by  means  of  its 
geographical  coordinates,  we  can  also  refer  it  to  any  rectilinear  co- 
ordinates that  may  be  found  convenient,  and  the  transformations 
of  the  expressions  can  be  made  by  known  and  familiar  methods. 
Also,  since  at  a  given  point  the  needle  is  deflected  a  measured  quan- 
tity from  the  meridian  plane,  estimated  on  a  tangent  plane  to  the 
earth  at  the  given  point,  and  is  aUo  depressed  another  measured  quan- 
tity below  the  same  plane  at  that  given  point,  its  position  is  fixed  by 
means  of  these  measures.  It  will  hence  become  capable  of  reference 
also  to  the  same  rectilinear  coordinates  as  those  into  which  the  geo- 
graphical coordinates  were  transformed.  The  equation  of  the  line, 
into  which  the  dipping-needle  disposes  itself,  becomes,  therefore,  ca- 
pable of  expression  in  terms  of  the  measured  Quantities  above  referred 
to  ;  viz.,  the  latitude,  longitude,  dip,  and  Yanation.  The  method  of 
obtaining  the  constants  which  enter  into  the  ''  equations  of  the  nee- 
dle*' as  referred  to  the  equator,  a  given  meridian,  and  the  meridian 
at  right  angles  to  it,  are  then  detailed  at  length  by  the  author ;  and 
these  equations  are  calculated  for  six  different  places  :  Port  Bowen, 
Boat  Island,  Chamisso  Island,  Valparaiso,  Paris,  and  Paramatta. 

With  a  view  to  bring  the  hypothesis  of  the  duality  of  the  centres  of 
magnetic  force  to  a  test,  the  author  proceeds  to  reason,  that  ns  a  free 
needle  subjected  to  the  action  of  only  two  poles,  will  always  dispose  it- 
self in  the  plane  which  passes  through  those  poles  and  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion of  the  needle,  the  needle  prolonged  will  always  intersect  the  mag- 
netic axis,  or  line  which  passes  through  the  two  poles.  But  when  four 
straight  lines  are  given  in  space,  a  fifth  line  (or  rather  two  lines)  can  be 
so  drawn  as  to  intersect  them  all.  If,  therefore,  we  have  the  equations 
of  four  dipping-needles  calculated  from  correct  observations,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  assign  the  equations  of  the  two  lines  which  rest  upon 
them  ;  one  or  other  of  which,  in  such  case,  will  be  the  magnetic  axis 
itself.  This  line  ought  to  intersect  every  other  needle  -,  and  hence 
the  constants  in  its  equations  and  the  constants  in  the  equations  of 
any  fifth  needle  ought  to  fulfill  the  algebraical  test  of  intersection.  The 
author  has  calculated  the  equations  of  the  magnetic  axis  for  the  needles 
at  Chamisso,  Valparaiso,  Paramatta,  and  Port  Bowen,  and  made  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  Paris  needle.  Instead  of  intersecting,  the 
leaMt  distance  between  the  said  axis  and  needle  is  more  than  one  6th  of 
the  terrestrial  radius;  and  hence,  could  the  observations  themselves  be 
depended  on,  ns  being  free  from  instrumental  error  and  from  local  dis- 
turbances, the  question  of  the  duality  of  the  centres  of  force  would  be 
at  once  settled  in  the  negative  -,  but,  as  the  opinions  of  those  philo- 
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sophera  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  dippiog-needle  are  decidedly 
that  the  dipping-needle  is  not  yet  in  such  a  condition  as  to  induce 
implicit  confidence  in  its  indications,  and  as,  moreoTer,  the  influence 
of  geological  and  meteorological  sources  of  disturbance  are  yet  so  hat 
unappreciated  as  to  enable  us  to  correct  the  observations  for  them, 
the  author  hesitates  to  draw  any  positive  conclusion  from  the  results 
he  has  obtained.  However,  the  results  thus  obtained,  being  the  di- 
rect and  legitimate  deductive  consequences  of  the  observations,  it  b  of 
coufse  impossible  by  any  other  course  of  investigations  which  proceeds 
from  the  same  data,  to  draw  a  conclusion  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  this.  The  process  he  considers  to  be  mathematically  correct, 
as  well  as  complete,  and  practicable  ^  the  question,  as  fieu'  as  this  test 
is  concerned,  must  remain  open  till  satisfactory  data  can  be  obtained : 
and  he  proposes  at  the  earliest  period  to  resume  the  numerical  dis- 
cussion of  such  observations  as  he  may  be  able  to  procure. 

Mr.  Davies  remarks,  that  from  the  great  labour  of  the  calculations,  he 
has  been  led  to  attempt  a  more  brief  method  of  examination  by  means 
of  carefully  executed  geometrical  constructions ;  employing  for  that 
purpose  the  descriptive  geometry,  which  has  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing all  the  work  to  depend  on  the  intersection  of  the  hyperbola  and 
straight  line,  situated  upon  the  same  plane.  The  resulting  magnetic 
axes  of  the  few  cases  he  has  constructed,  though  very  far  from  co- 
incidihg,  areyet  positive  in  the  same  general  region  of  the  figare ;  and 
therefore  the  probability  that  their  want  of  coincidence  arises  from 
erroneous  and  uncorrected  observation  is  increased,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  extended  and  careful  series  of  observations  consider- 
ably augmented. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  general  character  of  the  magnetical 
phaenomena  which  ought  to  result  from  the  hypothesis  of  the  duality  of 
the  poles,  Mr.  Davies  proceeds  to  investigate  the  formule  which  ex- 
press those  phaenomena.  These  are,  the  magnetic  equator, — the  points 
at  which  the  needle  should  become  vertical, — the  lines  of  equal  dip, — 
the  Halleyan  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  variation, — the  isodynamic  lines 
of  Hansten, — and  the  points  at  which  the  magnetic  intensity,  com- 
pared with  the  points  immediately  contiguous  in  all  directions,  is  a 
maximum,  or  in  other  words,  where  the  isodynamic  lines  are  reduced 
to  points.  The  first  two  of  these  only,  are  treated  in  the  present 
paper ;  the  remaining  ones  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  memoir 
shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society. 

The  mathematical  processes  themselves  scarcely  admit  of  verbal 
description  ;  but  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  briefly  these. 

When  the  centres  of  force  are  situated  within  the  sphere,  there  wilt 
be  one  only,  or  some  even  number  of  continuous  lines  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  at  any  point  of  which  the  needle  will  be  horizontal,  ac- 
cording as  the  poles  be  of  equal  or  unequal  intensities.  Whether 
the  magnetic  equator  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  assure 
us  that  there  is  but  one  such  line,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt ; 
but  if  it  fthould  be  admitted  that  it  is,  it  offers  n  strong  confirmation  of 
the  strict  analogy  between  the  terrestrial  and  all  other  magnets  with 
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two  poles,  and  thence  an  increasing  confidence  in  all  the  other  ana* 
logics  conceived  to  exist  between  them. 

The  points  at  which  the  needle  is  vertical  are  given  by  means  of  two 
equations,  one  of  the  fifth  and  the  other  of  the  second  degree,  and 
hence  altogetlier  there  are  ten  such  points  theoretically  poHaible.  How 
many  of  these  may  be  simultaneously  real  the  equations  do  not,  in 
their  literal  form,  seem  capable  of  determining ;  but  at  all  events  they 
will,  in  all  cases,  bean  even  number,  either  U,  2,  4,  6,  8»  or  10.  One 
having  been  determined,  one  other  at  least  roust  exist  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  terrestrial  two-poled  magnet.  How  many  so- 
ever such  simultaneous  points  there  may  be,  they  must  all  lie  in  the 
same  plane ;  and  hence,  if  the  second  point  which  must  exist  could 
be  determined,  then  the  great  circle  in  the  plane  of  which  the  axis  of 
the  magnet  itself  is  situated  would  be  determined ;  and  thus  another 
test  would  be  afforded  of  the  truth  or  error  of  the  hypothesis  itself. 
Mr.  Davies  suggests  that  as  this  plane  will  be  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  phaenoroena  taking  place  on  each  side  of  it,  its  position  might 
be  tentatively  assigned  from  a  series  of  ubnervations  of  those  phseno- 
mena,  especially  of  the  dip  and  intensity ;  the  variation  being  for  ob- 
vious geometrical  reasons  excluded. 

Though  the  resulting  formula  does  not,  in  its  literal  form,  appear  to 
be  capable  of  decomposition  into  factors,  yet  from  some  conaidera- 
tions,  chiefly  analogical,  Mr.  Davies  is  led  to  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  it  is  capable  of  such  decomposition ;  but  as  this  is  uncertain,  be 
builds  no  consequences  upon  it,  but  leaves  those  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  it,  open  till  it  shall  be  discovered  whether  they  would 
be  justified  by  the  conjecture  itself  being  proved  to  be  correct* 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  '*  On  certain  Peculiarities  in  the 
double  Refraction,  and  Absorption  of  Light,  exhibited  in  theOxalateof 
Chromium  and  Potash."   BySirDavid  Brewster,  K.H.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  crystals  of  the  oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash  are,  generally 
speaking,  upake;  for  at  thicknesses  not  much  greater  than  the  25th 
of  an  inch,  they  are  absolutely  impervious  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  their 
colour,  seen  by  reflected  light,  is  nearly  black  ;  but  when  powdered, 
they  are  green  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  smaller  crystals,  viewed  either 
by  reflected  or  by  transmitted  daylight,  is  blue.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  properties  of  this  salt  is  the  difference  of  colour  in 
the  two  images  formed  by  double  refraction.  At  a  certain  small  thick- 
ness, the  least  refracted  image  Ls  bright  blue,  and  the  most  refracted 
image  bright  green.  The  blue  is  found  by  analysis  with  the  prism  to 
contain  an  admixture  uf  green,  and  the  green  an  admixture  of  red  ; 
and  by  candlelight  this  red  predominating  over  the  green,  gives  the 
crystal  a  pink  hue.  At  greater  thicknesses  the  blue  becomes  purer 
and  fainter,  and  the  green  passes  into  red ;  and  at  a  certain  thickness 
the  least  refracted  blue  image  disappears  altogether,  and  the  most 
retracted  image  is  alone  seen.  At  still  greater  thicknesses  this  image 
also  disappears,  and  absolute  opacity  ensues.  When  the  crystal  is 
expo&ed  to  polarized  light,  with  its  axis  in  the  plane  of  polarization, 
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the  transmitted  lightns  green ;  but  when  the  axU  m  perpendicular  to 
that  plane,  the  transmitted  light  is  blue.  A  solution  of  the  salt  ex- 
hibits the  same  general  action  upon  light  as  the  solid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  double  refraction.  This  salt  has  also  the  peculiar  property  of 
exciting  a  specific  action  upon  a  definite  red  ray,  situated  near  the 
extremity  of  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum. 


February  19, 1835. 
Sir  JOHN  RENNIE,  Knt.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  *^  On  the  probable  Position  of  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole.'*    By  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.,  F.R.Sm  &c. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole,  which 
has  resulted  from  the  experiments  of  Capt.  James  Ross,  suggested 
to  the  author  the  inquiry  whether  any  similar  indications  of  an  ap- 
proach to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  can  be  gatliered  from  any  obser- 
vations now  on  record.  With  this  view  a  table  is  given  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Tasman  in  1642  and  1643,  during  his  voyage  of 
discovery  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  extracted  from  his  journal ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  on  one  occasion  noticed  the  continual  agita- 
tion of  the  horizontal  needle,  in  south  latitude  42^  25',  and  longitude 
from  Paris  1 60°.  On  the  presumption  that  the  South  Magnetic  Pole 
was  at  that  time  near  this  spot,  and  that  it  has  since  been  retrograd- 
ing towards  the  East,  the  author  conjectures  that  it  will  now  be  found 
in  or  about  the  43rd  parallel  of  south  latitude;  and  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  a  situation  extremely  convenient  for 
ascertaining  its  exact  position,  which  he  considers  as  an  object  of 
great  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  importance. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  was  then  commenced,  entitled,  **  An  Ex- 
perimental Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  ^ave  and  acute  Tones  ot 
the  Human  Voice/*  By  John  Bishop,  Esq.  Communicated  by 
P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  ILS. 


February  26,  1835. 

JOHN  WILLIAM    LUBBOCK,  Esq.,   Vice-President  and  Trea- 

surer,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  **  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into 
the  Cause  of  the  grave  and  acute  Tones  of  the  Human  Voice."  By 
John  Bishop,  Esq.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  considers  all  the  theories  hitherto  proposed  respecting 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  human  voice,  as  not  only  unsatis- 
factory, but  as  beinc;  founded  on  erroneous  views.  He  shows  that 
the  modulation  of  the  tones  of  the  voice  is  not  the  result  of  variations 
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either  exclusively  in  the  leng^  or  io  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords, 
or  in  the  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  or  in  the  velocity  or  the 
temperature  imparted  to  the  air  in  its  transit  through  these  passages. 
He  regards  the  organs  of  the  voice  as  combining  the  properties  of  wind 
and  of  stringed  musical  instruments ;  and  shows,  first,  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  musical  tone  it  is  necessary  that  the  vocal  chords  should 
previously  be  made  mutually  to  approximate ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
muscular  forces  acting  on  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  vood  chords 
are  adequate  not  only  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  air  issu- 
ing from  the  lungs,  but  also  to  render  either  the  whole  or  certain 
portions  of  the  vocal  chords  susceptible  of  vibration  when  traversed 
by  the  current  of  respired  air.  In  proportion  as  these  parts  of  the 
▼ocal  chords,  thus  rendered  vibratory,  increase  in  length,  the  number 
of  their  vibrations,  performed  in  a  given  time,  diminishes,  and  the 
tone  of  the  sound  emitted  becomes,  in  consequence,  more  grave  | 
and,  conversely,  the  tone  is  more  acute  as  the  vibrating  portions  of 
the  chord  are  shorter :  these  phaenomena  being  precisely  analogous 
to  those  which  take  place  in  stringed  musical  instruments. 

The  author  concludes  his  paper  with  some  observations  on  the 
comparative  physiology  of  the  voice;  and  on  the  extensive  range  and 
superior  excellence  of  this  faculty  in  roan. 

The  following  letter  was  read ; 

British  Museum,  February  26th,  1835. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  commanded  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  request  that  you  will  Ktate  from  the  Chair,  at  the 
close  of  this  evening's  meeting,  how  sincerely  His  Royal  Highness  re- 
grets that,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Muton  and  his 
other  roedicul  advisers,  he  is  obliged,  jfor  the  present,  to  forego  the 
pleasure,  so  truly  gratifying  to  himself,  of  holding  the  unual  Soirees 
at  Kensington  Palace.  His  Royal  Highness,  however,  hopes  that,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  may  yet  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing the  Fellows  as  heretofore,  before  the  termination  of  the  present 
Session. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

JouN  George  Cuildrkn,  Sec.  R.  S. 

John  William  Lubbock,  Esq. 
V.  P.  and  Treas.  R.  S. 


March  5,  183.^. 

Sir   BENJAMIN  COLLINS  BRODIE,  Bart.,  Vice- President,  in 

the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  *'  A  new  Method  of  discovering  the 
Equations  of  Caustics."  By  (i.  H.  S.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Queen's 
('ollege,  Oxford.  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Peculiar  difhcultv  hna  hitherto  attended  the  determination  of  the 
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equation  of  the  caire  formed  by  the  perpetual  intersection  of  rays, 
which,  diverging  from  a  luminous  point,  are  reflected  by  a  polbhed 
surfiure  of  a  given  curvature.  Curves  of  this  description  have  been 
denominated  caustics ;  and  the  method  usually  employed  to  discover 
their  polar  equations,  or  the  relation  between  the  radius  vector  of  any 
point  of  the  curve  and  the  tangent  at  that  point,  is  both  long  and  in- 
elegant, and  is  considered  by  the  author  as  involving  considerable 
inaccuracy  of  reasoning.  He  proposes,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  new 
method  of  investigation,  by  taking  the  polar  equation  of  one  of  the 
reflected  rays,  and  differentiating  this  equation  with  respect  to  the 
arbitrary  quantities  solely  which  determine  its  position,  and  thus  ob- 
taining the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  con- 
secutive lines ;  and  finally,  by  elimination,  the  equation  of  the  curve 
in  which  all  such  points  are  found.  He  is  thus  led  to  results  remark- 
Me  for  their  simplicity,  elegance,  and  generality :  and  he  gives  par- 
ticular applications  of  his  method,  exemplifying  the  facility  with  which 
it  effects  the  solution  of  problems  extremely  difficult  of  management 
by  the  ordinary  methods  hitherto  emplojred.  His  method  \»  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  aetermination  of  the  equations  of  the  evolutes  of  curves, 
and  to  various  other  problems  of  a  similar  nature. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  "  Discovery  of  the  Metamorphoses 
in  the  second  Type  of  the  Cirripedes,  viz.  the  LepadeSf  completing 
the  Natural  History  of  these  singular  Animals,  and  confirming  their 
affinity  with  the  Crustacea.*'  By  J.  V.  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals.  Communicated  by  Sir  James 
Macgrigor,  Bart,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  author  of  the  remarkable  metamorphoses 
which  the  animals  composing  the  first  family  of  the  Cirripedes,  or  Ba- 
lani,  undergo  in  the  progress  of  their  developement,  and  which  he  has 
published  in  the  third  number  of  his  Zoological  Researches  (p.  76),  are 
in  the  present  paper,  which  is  intended  as  a  prize  Essay  for  one  of  the 
Royal  Medals,  followed  up  by  the  report  of  his  discovery  of  similar 
changes  exhibited  by  three  species  of  two  other  genera  of  the  second 
tribe  of  this  family,  namely,  the  Lepades.  The  larvae  of  this  tribe,  like 
those  of  the  Balani,  have  the  external  appearance  of  bivalve  Monoculi, 
furnished  with  locomotive  organ8,in  the  form  ofthree  pairs  of  members, 
the  most  anterior  of  which  are  simple  and  the  other  bifid.  The  back  of 
the  animal  is  covered  by  an  ample  shield,  terminating  anteriorly  in  two 
extended  horns,  and  posteriorly  in  a  single  elongated  spinous  process. 
Thus  they  possess  considerable  powers  of  locomotion,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  organ  of  vision,  enable  them  to  seek  their  future  per- 
manent place  of  residence.  The  author  is  led  from  his  researches  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Cirripedes  do  not  constitute,  as  modern  na- 
turalists have  considered  them,  a  distinct  class  of  animals,  but  that 
they  occupy  a  place  intermediate  between  the  Crustacea  decapoda, 
with  which  the  Balani  have  a  marked  affinity,  and  the  Crustacea  en- 
tomostraca,  to  which  the  Lepades  are  allied  ;  and  that  they  have  no 
natural  affinity  with  the  Testaceous  Mollusca,  as  was  supposed  by 
Linnaeus,  and  all  the  older  systematic  writers  on  Zoology. 
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March  12,  1835. 
The  Rev.  PHILIP  JENNINGS,  D.D.,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Continaation  of  a  former  paper  "  On  the  twenty-five  feet  Zenith 
Telescope,  lately  erected  at  the  Royal  Observatory ; "  by  John  Pond, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer  Royal. 

For  determining  the  place  of  any  star  passing  the  meridian  near  the 
senith,  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  three  different  me- 
thods may  be  employed :  first,  by  means  of  the  mural  circles  ;  se- 
condly, by  the  zenith  telescope,  used  alternately  east  and  west ;  and 
lastly,  by  means  of  a  small  subsidiary  angle,  as  described  by  the  au- 
thor in  a  former  paper.  The  details  of  computations  made  according 
to  each  of  these  three  methods  are  contained  in  the  present  paper ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  all  give  results  nearly  identical ;  and 
that,  when  the  observations  with  the  two  circles  are  made  with  suf- 
ficient care,  the  greatest  error  to  be  apprehended  does  not  exceed 
the  quarter  of  a  second. 

**  Remarks  towards  establishing  a  Theory  of  the  Dispersion  of 
Light.**  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  an  abstract  of  M.  Cauchy*s  Theory  of  Undulations,  published 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  the  author  of  the 
present  paper  deduced  a  formula  expressing  precisely  the  relation 
between  the  length  of  a  wave  and  the  velocity  of  its  propagation ;  and 
showed  that  this  last  quantity  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  reciprocal 
of  the  refractive  index.  The  author  here  examines,  bv  meains  of  this 
formula,  the  relation  between  the  index  of  refraction  and  the 
length  of  the  period,  or  wave,  for  each  definite  ray,  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  numerical  results  which  we  at  present  possess ;  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrives  from  this  comparison,  for  all  the 
substances  examined  by  Frauenhofer,  viz.  for  four  kinds  of  flint  glass, 
three  of  crown  glass,  water,  volution  of  potash,  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  that  the  refractive  indices  observed  for  each  of  the  seven  definite 
rays  are  related  to  the  len^i^th  of  waves  of  the  same  rays,  as  nearly  a.s 
possible  according  to  the  formula  above  deducedfrom  Cuuchy's  theory. 
For  all  the  media  as  yet  accurately  examined,  therefore,  the  theory  of 
undulations,  as  moditied  by  that  distinguished  analyst,  supplies  at 
once  both  the  law  and  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  di- 
spersion of  light. 

March  19,  183.1. 

Sir  JOHN  RENNIE,  Knt..  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Some  Account  of  the  Eruption  nf 
Vesuvius,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  1834,  extracted 
from  the  manuscript  notes  of  the  Cavaliere  Monticelli,  Foreign  As- 
sociate of  the  Geological  Society,  and  from  other  sources;  together 
with  a  Statement  of  the  Products  of  the  Eruption,  and  of  the  Con- 
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dttion  of  the  Volcano  ^abftequently  to  it.  **  By  C  hnr1e»  Duubeny, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.9  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

It  appears,  from  the  information  collected  by  the  author,  that  for  a 
considerable  time  previously  to  the  late  eruption  of  VesuviuK,  stones 
and  scoriae  had  been  thrown  up  from  the  crater,  and  had  accumulated 
into  two  conical  masses,  the  largest  of  which  was  more  than  two  bun* 
dred  feet  in  height.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August  last,  after 
the  flow  of  considerable  currents  of  lava,  a  violent  concussion  took 
place,  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  both  these  conical  hillocks, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  were  apparently  swullowed  up 
within  the  cavities  of  the  mountain.  Fresh  currents  of  lava  continued 
to  flow  for  several  days  subsequently,  destroying  about  1 80  houses, 
spreading  devastation  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  destroying  all 
the  fish  in  the  neighbouring  ponds  and  lakes.  After  the  29th  of  August, 
no  further  signs  of  internal  commotion  were  manifested,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  disengagement  of  aqueous  and  aeriform  vapours  from  the 
cmter.a  phenomenon  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  at  all  times 
observable.  The  author  descended  twice  into  the  interior  of  the  crater, 
which  then  presented  a  comparatively  level  surface  ;  its  sides  con- 
sisting of  strata  of  loose  volcanic  sand  and  rapilli,  coated  with  saline 
incrustations  of  common  salt,  coloured  red  and  yellotv  by  peroxide  of 
iron.  The  vapours  which  issued  from  various  parts  of  the  surface, 
collected  and  condensed  by  means  of  an  alembic,  introduced  into  the 
ground,  were  found  to  consist  principally  of  steam  and  muriatic  acid, 
with  only  a  slight  trace  of  sulphureous  or  sulphuric  acids.  From  a 
trial  with  solution  of  barytes,the  author  concludes  that  carbonic  acid 
was  also  exhaled,  but  neither  nitrogen  nor  sulphuretted  hydro,fi;en 
appeared  to  form  any  part  of  the  gas  emitted.  The  steam  issuing 
from  the  lava  contained  both  free  muriatic  acid  and  also  muriate  of 
ammonia,  which  latter  salt  could  not  be  detected  in  the  ^as  from  the 
volcano  itself.  The  author  conceives  that  these  volatile  principles 
are  entangled  in  the  lava,  and  are  subsequently  disengaged. 


March  26,  1835. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE,  Esq.,  Vice- President,  in  the  Chair. 

**  On  the  Temperature  of  some  Pishes  of  the  Genus  ITiunnus." 
By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Army  Hospitals. 

The  author  had  occasion  to  observe,  many  years  ago,  that  the  lionito 
(Thynnus  pelamys,  Cuv.)  had  a  temperature  of  99°  of  Fahr.  when  the 
surroundingmediumwa880^5,andthat  it,  therefore,  constituted  an  ex- 
ception to  the  generally  received  rule  that  fishes  are  universally  cold- 
blooded. Having  found  that  the  gills  of  the  common  Thunny  of  the  Medi- 
terranean (Thynnus  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  were  supplied  with  nerves  of  un- 
usual magnitude,  that  the  heart  of  this  latter  fish  was  very  powerful, 
and  that  its  muscles  were  of  a  dark  red  colour,  he  was  led  to  conjec- 
ture that  it  might,  like  the  Bonito,  be  also  warm-blooded ;  and  this 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  several  intelligent  fisher- 
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men.  The  author  endeavours  to  extend  thin  analogy  to  other  species 
of  the  same  family,  which,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  fishermen 
of  whom  he  made  inquiries,  have  a  high  temperature,  and  in  whose 
internal  Ktructure  he  noticed  similar  peculiarities  as  in  the  Thunny ; 
namely,  very  large  branchial  nerves,  furnished  with  ganglia  of  consi- 
derable size.  In  this  respect  he  considers  that  in  these  fishes  the 
branchial  system  of  organs  makes  an  approximation  to  the  respiratory 
apparatus  of  the  Mammalia,  and  that  it  probably  contributes  to  the 
elevation  of  temperature,  resulting  from  the  more  energetic  respira- 
tion which  he  supposes  to  be  exercised  by  these  organs.  He,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  not  improbable  that  these  fish  may  possess  means  of 
generating  heat  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  of  which  at  present  we 
have  no  aBequate  idea.  He  conceives  that  the  situation  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  even  higher  than  the  stomach, 
and  posterior  to  the  gills,  and  which  are  of  large  size,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  may  possibly  act  a  part  in  the 
production  of  an  elevated  temperature ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  the  greatest  share  of  this  effect  to  the  superior  mag- 
nitude of  the  branchial  nerves. 
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April  2,  1835. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  E^.y  M.A.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  ia 

the  Chair. 

James  Bumes,  M.D. }  Joseph  Delafield,  Esq. ;  G.  W.  Featlier- 
stonhaugfa,  Esq.;  James  Alexander  Gordon,  M.D.;  Colonel  Sir 
Robert  John  Hanrey;  Thomas  Leyboum,  Esq.;  George  Moore, Esq.; 
Arthur  Morgan,  Esq.;  Charles  Henry  Oakes,  Esq.,  B.A.;  John 
Henry  Pelly,  Esq. ;  Richard  Taunton,  M.D. ;  William  Tite,  Esq. ; 
Samuel  Warren,  Esq. ;  James  Wigram,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  and  Charles 
J.  B.Williams,  M.D. ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Results  of  Tide  Observations, 
made  in  June  1834,  at  the  Coast-Guard  Stations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

On  a  representation  made  by  the  author  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  a  series  of  simultaneous  observations  of  the  tides, 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  along  a  great  extent  of  coast,  orders  were 
given  for  carrying  this  measure  into  effect  at  all  the  stations  of  the 
Preventive  service  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
from  the  7th  to  the  22nd  of  June  inclusive.  From  an  examination  of 
the  registers  of  these  observation!*,  which  were  transmitted  to  the  Ad* 
miralty,  but  part  of  which  only  have  as  yet  been  reduced,  the  author 
has  been  enabled  to  deduce  many  important  inferences.  He  finds, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  tides  in  question  are  not  aflfected  by  any 
general  irregularity,  having  its  origin  in  a  distant  source,  but  only  by 
such  causes  as  are  merely  local,  and  that  therefore  the  tides  admit  of 
exact  determination,  with  the  aid  of  local  meteorological  corrections. 
The  curves  expressing  the  times  of  high  water,  with  relation  to  those 
of  the  moon's  transit,  present  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  with 
theory ;  the  ordinates  having,  for  a  space  corresponding  to  a  fort- 
night, a  minimum  and  maximum  magnitude,  though  not  symmetrical 
in  their  curvatures  on  the  two  sides  of  these  extreme  magnitudes. 
The  amount  of  flexure  is  not  the  same  at  different  places  -,  thus  con- 
firming the  result  already  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  previous  ob- 
servations, and  especially  those  made  at  Brest ;  and  demonstrating 
the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  deduce  the  mass  of  the  moon  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  or  to  correct  the  tables  of  the  tides  by  means 
of  the  mass  of  the  moon.  By  the  introduction  of  a  local,  in  addition 
to  the  general,  semimenstrual  inequality,  we  raav  succeed  in  recon- 
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ciling  the  discre|>ancie8  of  the  curre  which  represents  this  inequality 
for  different  placeN ;  discrepancies  which  have  hitherto  been  a  source 
of  much  perplexity.  These  differences  in  the  semimenstrual  inequa- 
lity are  shown  bv  the  author  to  be  consequences  of  peculiar  local  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  particular  form  of  the  coasts  the  distance 
which  the  tide  wave  has  travelled  over,  and  the  meeting  of  tides  pro- 
ceeding in  different  directions ;  and  he  traces  the  influence  of  each  of 
these  several  causes  in  producing  these  differences.  A  diurnal  dif- 
ference in  the  height  of  the  tides  manifests  itself  with  remarkable  con- 
stiincy  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  under  consideration.  I1ie 
tide  hour  appears  to  vary  rapidly  in  rounding  the  main  promon- 
tories of  the  coast,  and  very  slowly  in  passing  along  the  shores  of  the 
intervening  bays;  so  that  the  cotidal  lines  are  brought  close  together 
in  the  former  cases,  and,  in  the  latter,  run  along  nearly  parallel  to 
the  shore ;  circumstances  which  will  ako  account  for  comparative 
differences  of  level,  and  of  corresponding  velocities  in  the  tide  stream. 
The  author  intends  to  prosecute  the  subject  when  the  whole  of  the 
returns  of  these  observations  shall  have  undergone  reduction. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  **  Copies  of  Registers  of  the  Ther- 
mometer kept  at  Alford,  Aberdeenshire.**  By  the  Rev.  James  Far- 
quharson,  F.R.S. 

The  observations  recorded  in  these  tables  were  made  at  9^  1 5™ 
A.M.,  and  at  H^  30°*  p.m.,  each  day  of  the  year  1833  $  and  the 
highest  and  lowest  temperatures  in  each  month  observed  from  the  in- 
dications of  Six's  thermometer.  The  author  remarks  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  temperature  of  the  morning  and  evening  hours  of 
observation  were  greatest,  on  an  average,  during  clear  weather ;  that 
is^  when  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground  is  greatest. 

The  reading  of  another  paper,  by  the  same  author,  entitled  *'  On 
the  Ice,  formed  under  peculiar  circumstances,  at  the  bottom  of  running 
Water,"  was  commenced,  but  not  concluded. 


SIR  BENJAMIN  COLLINS  BRODIE,  Bart.,  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  entitled,  "  On  the  Ice,  formed  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  at  the  bottom  of  running  Water."  By  the  Rev. 
James  F'arquharson,  of  Alford,  F.R.S.,  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  ice,  which  is  frequently  observed  to  collect  at  the  bottom  ot* 
streams  and  rivers,  differs  in  appearance  from  that  which  is  formed  at 
the  surface;  for,  instead  of  assuming  the  shape  of  solid  glass-like 
plates,it  has  more  the  appearance  of  aggregated  masses  of  snow,  and  is 
com  posed  of  small  crystals  of  ice  adhering  together  irregularly,  either  by 
their  sides  or  angles.  Rivers  are  sometimes  so  choked  up  by  accumu- 
lations of  ground-ice  of  this  description,  that  they  are  not  only  impeded 
in  their  course,  but  also  raised  considerably  above  their  banks.  While 
in  this  state,  a  slight  change  in  the  weather  will  frequently  occasion 
the  complete  disengagement  of  thin  ice  from  the  bottom  ;  so  that,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  river  returns  into  its  natural  channel ; 
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and  then,  although  it  may  be  frozen  at  the  Hurface,  it  continueii  to  flow 
over  a  perfectly  clear  bottom.  All  these  phenomena  are  considered 
by  the  author  as  perfectly  explicable  on  the  theory  he  advances,  of 
different  degrees  of  radiation  of  heat  occurring  from  the  bottom  ac- 
cording to  variations  of  circumstances.  He  conceives  that  when  this 
radiation  takes  place  from  the  solid  opake  materials  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  through  the  stratum  of  transparent  water,  congelation  is  in- 
duced on  that  portion  of  fluid,  already  cooled  down  to  the  freezing- 
point,  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  radiating  body.  The 
circumstances  which,  by  favouring  radiation,  contribute  to  this  eflfect, 
are,  principally,  great  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  great  transparency  of 
the  water  ;  the  bottom  of  the  river  being  cooled  below  the  freezing- 
point  sooner  than  the  water  which  is  flowing  over  it ;  and  the  ice, 
formed  at  the  bottom,  remaining  attached  to  it,  as  long  as  the  heat 
which  is  transmitted  firom  below  continues  to  be  lost  by  radiation. 
The  formation  of  ground-ice  is  favoured  by  the  intestine  motions  in- 
cident to  a  rapid  current;  because  the  different  strata  of  fluid,  which  in 
still  water  would  have  arranged  themselves,  according  to  their  speciflc 
gravities,  in  the  order  most  conducive  to  the  congelation  of  the  sur- 
fsice,  being  continually  mixed  together,  the  whole  body  of  water  is 
cooled  more  uniformly. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Easter  recess  to  meet  aguin  on 
the  SOth  instant. 


April  30,  1835. 
The  REV.  PHILIP  JENNINGS,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Continuation  of  the  paper  on  the 
relations  between  the  Nerves  of  Motion  and  of  Sensation,  and  the 
Brain  ;  and  more  particularly  on  the  structure  of  the  Medulla  Oblon- 
gata and  of  the  Spinal  Marrow."     By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S. 

The  author  enters  into  a  minute  anatomical  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  its  relations  with  the  encephalon, 
and  with  the  origins  of  the  nerves.  He  finds  that  the  spinal  cord  is 
constituted,  in  its  whole  length,  by  six  pairs  of  columns,  namely,  two 
posterior,  two  lateral,  and  two  anterior ;  each  column  being  com|)osed 
of  concentric  layers,  and  invested  with  an  external  coating  of  cineri- 
tious  substance,  and  all  the  columns  being  divided  from  each  other 
by  deep  sulci,  which  penetrate  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord.  On 
tracing  the  posterior  columns  in  their  ascent  towards  the  encephalon, 
they  are  seen  to  diverge  laterally  at  the  calamus  scriptorius,  or  bottom 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  to  proceed  into  the  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum. Each  of  these  posterior  columns  is  here  found  to  consist  of 
two  portions,  the  outermoKt  being  the  large.«t ;  and  they  now  consti- 
tute the  processus  cerehelli  ad  meduUam  ohlongatam.  This  subdivi- 
sion of  the  ))osterior  columns  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  lateral  columns  give  origin  to  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  are  therefore  the  parts  subser- 
vient to  sensation,    in  ascending  towards  the  brain,  each  of  these  co- 
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lumns  liai  a  double  tennination ;  first,  in  the  root  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
cephalic  nerves ;  and  secondly,  in  the  place  where  bothooluinns  unite 
into  one  round  cord,  and  mutually  decussate. 

Between  the  lateral  and  the  anterior  columns  there  is  interpoaed  a 
layer  of  cineritious  matter,  constituting  a  continuous  stratum  from  the 
Cauda  equina  to  the  roots  of  the  auditory  nenreN.  There  is  also  a 
septum,  dividing  the  right  and  left  tracts  subservient  to  sensation  in 
the  region  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  apparently  terminating  at  the 
point  of  decussation  of  these  tracts ;  but,  in  reality,  separating  to  al- 
low of  this  decussation,  and  joining  the  central  portion  of  the  cord, 
which  connects  the  posterior  with  the  anterior  columns,  and  extends 
from  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  cauda  equina. 

The  anterior  columns,  constituting,  at  their  upper  part,  the  corpora 
pyramidalia,  after  their  union  and  decussation,  compose  the  motor 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  They  do  not,  in  their  course,  unite  or 
decussate  with  the  lateral,  or  sensitive  columns;  decussation  taking 
place  only  among  the  columns  performing  similar  functions;  that  is, 
the  motor  columns  with  the  motor,  and  the  sensitive  with  the  sen- 
sitive. 


May  7,  1835. 
Sir  JOHN  RENNIC,  Knt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  entitled,  **  On  the  Elements  of  the  Orbit 
of  the  Comet  of  Halley  in  1 759/'  By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  V.P.  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  culculating  the  elements  of  Halley *s  comet,  former  astronomers 
have  in  general  adopted  the  parabolic  hypothesis,  neglecting  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  semi-axis  major  ;  and  even  in  the  more  recent  inves- 
tigations of  its  orbit,  no  accurate  value  of  this  quantity  has  been  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Lubbock,  perceiving  the  serious  effect  which  an  error  in 
the  semi-axis  major  would  occasion  in  the  determination  of  the  other 
elements,  renewed  these  very  laborious  calculations,  assuming  as  the 
value  of  this  quantity  that  given  by  M.  Pont6coulant,  in  his  "Thi^orie 
analytique  du  Syst^me  du  Monde  ;*'  taking  also  into  account  the  al- 
terations which  the  elements  of  the  comet  have  undergone  by  the 
action  of  the  planets,  and  likewise  the  effect  of  precession  upon  the 
longitude  of  the  node,  and  of  the  perihelion.  The  author  takes  this 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  very  erroneous  statements  that  have 
been  made  respecting  the  results  of  his  investigations,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  perihelion  passage,  which  is,  of  course,  very 
different  from  that  of  its  actual  appearance  to  spectators  on  the 
earth;  although  these  two  epochs  are  frequently  confounded  with  one 
another. 

The  second  was  entitled,  "  Formulae  for  computing  the  Longitude 
at  Sea;  "  by  William  Dunlop,  Esq.  Communicated  by  the  Secretaries. 

These  formulae,  in  which  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  two  points 
in  a  spherical  surface,  together  with  the  arc  uf  the  great  circle  inter- 
cepted between  them,  are  supposed  to  be  given,    furnish  the  means 
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of  detenninbg  the  longitade  of  any  other  point  in  that  circle,  firom 
its  latitode. 

The  third  paper  was  entitled,  "  Hygrometrical  Obaerrations  made 
on  board  His  Majesty's  surveying  vessel  iEtna.'*  Communicated 
by  Captain  Beaufort,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

These  observations  extend  from  the  27th  of  March  to  the  6ih  of 
July,  1834,  and  were  made  daily  at  8  o'clock  a.m.,  at  noon,  and  at 
4  o'clock  P.M.  They  comprise  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  dew- 
point,  degrees  of  dryness  on  the  thermometrical,  and  of  mouture  on 
the  hygrometrical  scales,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  and  the  number 
of  grains  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  j  with  occasional  remarks.  A  se- 
cond series  is  also  given,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  solar  radiation. 

The  fourth  was  a  '^  Meteorological  Register,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  1st  of  November,  1834,**  by  Mr.  Edward  Barnett.  Com- 
municated by  Capt.  Beaufort,  R.N  ,  F.R.S. 

These  observations,  made  during  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
relate  chiefly  to  the  temperatures  of  the  air,  and  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

The  fifth  viras  a  "  Meteorological  Register,  kept  on  board  His 
Majesty's  Ship  Thunder,  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  30th  of 
June,  1834,"  by  R.  Owen,  Commander.  Communicated  by  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

These  observations  relate  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  heights  of  the  thermometer,  and  of  the 
marine  and  oil  barometers. 


Mav  14,  1835. 

JOHN  WILLIAM   LUBBOCK,   Esq.,  Vice-President  and  Trea- 
surer, in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  An  Account  of  the  Water  of  the 
Well  Zem-zem,  with  a  qualitative  analysis  of  the  same  by  Professor 
Faraday";  in  a  letter  from  John  Davidson,  Esq.,  to  the  Secretaries, 
and  communicated  by  them. 

The  author  having,  during  his  stay  at  Jedda,  the  port  of  Mecca, 
succeeded  in  procuring  about  three  quarts  of  the  water  from  the  well 
of  Zem-zetn,  to  which  the  Mahomedans  ascribe  a  sacred  character 
and  extraordinary  virtues  ;  and  wishing  to  preserve  this  water  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis,  had  the  can  in  which  it  was  contained  carefully 
sealed ;  but,  unfortunately,  on  its  arrival  in  the  London  Docks,  the 
can,  notwithstanding  the  directions  written  on  it,  was  opened,  and 
the  gas  with  which  it  was  highly  charged,  and  by  which  it  held  in  solu* 
tion  a  very  large  quantity  of  iron  and  other  matters,  w&s  allowed  to 
escape.  The  precipitate  thrown  down,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
this  gas,  was  found,  by  Professor  Faraday,  to  consist  of  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  in  the  enormous  proportion  of  1 00*8  grains  to  the 
imperial  pint  of  water.  The  clear  fluid  was  neutral,  and  contained 
much  muriate,  and  a  little  sulphate,  but  no  carbonate  ;  together  with 
a  little  lime,  potash,  and  soda.    There  was  also  found  an  alkaline  ni- 
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traie  in  considerable  quantity ;  this  Mr.  Faraday  conjectures  to  have 
been  saltpetre,  which  had  been  added  to  the  water  bv  the  priests. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  was  commenced,  entitled, ''  Obsenrations 
on  the  Theory  of  Resipiration."  By  William  Stevens,  M.D.,  D.CX^ 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhyKicians  of  Copenhagen,  and  of 
Surgeons  of  London.  Communicated  by  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq.,  V.F.R.S. 


May  21,  1835. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  the  paper,  entitled,  '*  Observations  on  the  Theory 
of  Respiration."  Bv  William  Stevens,  M.D.  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  rh3rsicians  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  Surgeons  of 
London.  Communicated  by  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq.,  V.P.R.S.,  was  re- 
sumed and  concluded. 

From  the  fact  that  no  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  out  by  venous  blood 
when  that  fluid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air-pump,  former 
experimentalists  bad  inferred  that  this  blood  contains  no  carbonic 
acid.    The  author  of  the  prevent  paper  contends  that  this  is  an  er- 
roneous inference ;  fir^t,  by  showing  that  serum,  which  had  been 
made  to  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  gas,  does  not  yield  it 
upon  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  and  next,  by  addu- 
cing several  experiments  in  proof  of  the  strong  attraction  exerted  on 
carbonic  acid  both  by  hydrogen  and  by  oxygen  gases,  which  were 
found  to  absorb  it  readily  through  the  medium  of  moistened  mem- 
brane.    By  means  of  a  peculiar  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  double- 
necked  bottle,  to  which  a  set  of  bent  tubes  were  adapted,  he  ascer- 
tained that  venous  blood,  agitated  with  pure  hydrogen  gas,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  an  hour  in  contact  with  it,  imparts  to  that  gas 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.     The  same  result  had,  in- 
deed, been  obtained,  in  a  former  experiment,  by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  venous  blood  confined  under  hydrogen  gas ;  but  on 
account  of  the  possible  chemical  agency  of  heat,  the  inference  drawn 
from  that  experiment  is  less  conclusive  than  from  experiments  in 
which  the  air-pump  alone  is  employed.     The  author  found  that,  in 
like  manner,  atmospheric  air,  by  remaining,  for  a  sufficient  time,  in 
contact  with  venous  blood,  on  the  application  of  the  air-pump,  ac- 
quires carbonic  acid.    The  hypothesis  that  the  carbon  of  the  blood 
attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  the  fluid,  and  there  combines  with 
it,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  is  afterwards  exhaled,  ap- 
pears to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  all  acids,  and  carbonic 
acid  more  especially,  impart  to  the  blood  a  black  colour ;  whereas 
the  immediate  effect  of  expasing  venous  blood  to  atmospheric  air,  or 
to  oxygen  gas,  is  a  chnnge  of  colour  from  a  dark  to  a  bright  scarlet, 
implying  its  conversion    from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  character: 
hence  the  author  infers  that  the  acid  is  not  formed  during  the  expe- 
riment in  question,  but  already  exists  in  the  venous  blood,  and  us  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  the  atmospheric  air.     Similar  experiments  made 
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with  oxygen  gas,  in  place  of  atmospheric  air,  were  attended  with  the 
like  results,  but  in  a  more  striking  degree  |  and  tend  therefore  to 
corroborate  the  views  entertained  by  the  author  of  the  theory  of  re- 
spiration. According  to  these  views,  it  is  neither  in  the  lungs,  nor 
generally  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  but  only  during  its  passage 
through  the  capillary  system  of  vessels,  Uiat  the  blood  undergoes  the 
change  from  arterial  to  venous ;  a  change  consisting  in  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  addition  of  particles  of  carbon  derived  from 
the  solid  textures  of  the  body,  and  which  had  combined  with  the  oxy- 
gen supplied  by  the  arterial  blood  :  and  it  is  by  this  combination  that 
heat  is  evolved,  as  well  as  a  dark  colour  imparted  to  the  blood.  The 
author  ascribes,  however,  the  bright  red  colour  of  arterial  blood,  not 
to  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  is  of  itself  completely  inert  as  a  co- 
louring agent,  but  to  that  of  the  saline  ingredients  naturally  contained 
in  healthy  blood.  On  arriving  at  the  lunes,  the  first  change  induced 
on  the  blood  is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  caroonic  acid,  which  had  been  the 
source  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  venous  blood ;  and  the  second  con. 
sists  in  the  attraction  by  the  blood  of  a  portion  of  oxygen,  which  it 
absorbs  hrom  the  air,  and  which  takes  the  place  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  peculiar  texture  of  the  lungs,  and  the  elevation  of  temperature 
in  warm-blooded  animals,  concur  in  promoting  the  rapid  production 
of  these  changes. 


May  28,  1835. 

Sir  BENJAMIN   COLLINS    BRODIE,  Bart,  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Tri- 
cuspid Valve  of  the  Heart  on  the  CircuUtion  of  the  Blood."  By 
Thomas  Wilkinson  King,  Esq.,  M.IUC.S.  Communicated  by  Tho- 
mas Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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June  4,  1835. 
TheRey.  GEORGE  PEACOCK,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Clmir. 

Edward  Blackett  Beaumont,  Esq. ;  William  Borrer,  Esq. ;  John 
Dayidson,  Esq.;  Sir  Richard  Dobson,  Knt.;  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.  ; 
Thomas  Mayo,  M.D. ;  Benjamin  Oliveira,  Esq. ;  and  Captain  Wil- 
liam Symonds,  R.N.,   were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont;  M.  Frederick  Cuvier  j  M.  Flourens ;  Pro- 
essor  Hanson ;  and  Dr.  Rosenberger,  were  elected  Foreign  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  '*  On  the  Influence  of  the  Tricus- 
pid Valve  of  the  Heart  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood."  By  T.  W. 
King,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  Communicated  by  Tliomas  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
— was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  purport  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  experimentally  that  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  of  the  human  heart  does  not,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
circulation,  completely  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  ventricle 
into  the  auricle  on  the  right  side,  and  that  the  amount  of  re^rgi ta- 
ttoo is  continually  varying  according  to  the  different  degrees  ot  disten- 
tion of  the  ventricle.  The  author  points  out  the  anatomical  differences 
between  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  heart;  from  the  consideration  of  which  it  might  have  been  inferred, 
independently  of  direct  experiment,  that  while  the  structure  of  the 
mitral  valve  is  adapted  to  close  accurately  all  communication  between 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  during  the  contraction  of  the  latter,  that 
of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  designedly  calculated  to  allow,  when  closed, 
of  the  flow  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  back 
again  into  the  auricle.  The  comparatively  imperfect  valvular  func- 
tion of  these  latter  membranes  is  shown  by  various  experiments  on 
recent  hearts,  in  which  it  was  found  that  fluids  injected,  through  the 
aorta,  into  the  left  ventricle,  were  perfectly  retained  in  that  cavity,  by 
the  closing  of  the  mitral  valve ;  but  that  when  the  right  ventricle  was 
similarly  injected  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  tricuspid  valves 
generally  allowed  of  the  escape  of  the  fluid  in  streams,  more  or  less 
copious,  in  consequence  of  the  incomplete  apposition  of  their  margins. 
On  repeating  these  experiments  on  different  animals  the  author  ob- 
tained similar  results ;  but  found  that  the  imperfection  of  tlie  valvu- 
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lar  function  was  greater,  the  tooner  the  heart  was  examined  after  the 
death  of  the  animal  $  and  that  if  the  trials  were  made  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time,  the  rigidity  which  gradually  supervened  on  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  carnea  columns  attached  to  the 
margins  of  the  valves,  brought  them  into  more  complete  apposition 
and  led  to  the  accurate  closing  of  the  passage.  This  effect,  however, 
was  never  so  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  tricuspid,  as  in  the  mitral 
▼alves. 

The  author  regards  this  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  tricuspid 
valve  as  an  express  iprovisbn  against  the  mischiefs  that  might  resUlt 
from  an  excessive  afflux  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  analogous  to  a  safety- 
valve  ;  and  as  more  especiallv  advantageous  in  incipient  diseased 
enlargements  of  the  riffht  ventncle.  He  adverts  to  the  conditions  of 
the  heart  during  the  raetal  state  of  exutence,  in  which  the  same  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  excessive  pressure  does  not  occur,  and 
where  the  structures  are  found  to  correspond  to  the  variation  of  func- 
tions. A  similar  adjustment  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  hahits  of  animals  may  also  be 
traced  by  extending  the  inquiry  to  various  classes  of  animals. 

**  Report  of  a  Committee  for  collecting  Information  respecting  the 
occurrence  of,  and  the  more  remarkable  Phaenomena  connected  with, 
the  Earthquakes  lately  felt  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Chichester."  By 
J.  P.  Gruggen,  Esq.  Communicated  in  a  letter  to  P.  M.Roget,  M.D., 
Sec*  R.S. 

This  paper  contains  an  authentic  report  of  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes which,  during  the  last  two  years,  have  been  felt  at  Chi- 
chester and  the  surrounding  country  ;  drawn  up  from  accounts  given 
by  various  correspondents,  in  answer  to  printed  queries  extensively 
circulated.  The  first  shock  occurred  on  the  18th  of  September,  and 
the  second  on  the  13th  of  November,  1833.  Another  and  more  se- 
vere shock  was  felt  on  the  23d  of  January,  1834,  and  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  year  two  slighter  shocks  were  experienced,  namely,  one 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and  the  next  on  the  2Jst  of  September;  the 
last,  which  was  less  than  any  of  the  former,  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1835. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  Whitsun  week  to  meet  again  on 
the  1  dth  instant. 


June  18,  1835. 
Sir  JOHN  RENNIE,  Knt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

June  18. — The  following  papers  were  read  : 

"  Discussion  of  Tide- Observations  made  at  Liverpool."  By  J.  W. 
Lubbock,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treas.  R.S. 

l*he  author  has  here  presented  to  the  Society,  by  permission  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  discussion  by 
M.  Dessiou  of  about  \4fiOO  tide-observations  made  at  Liverpool,  on 
the  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  with  regard  to  the  London  Dock  ob- 
servations.   The  first  book  contains  the  moon*s  transits,  classified 
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with  Ihe  moon*!  pftralJax  and  declination,  iogeilier  with  the  date  and 
corresponding  time  and  height  of  high  water  ;  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter is  al90  added  to  the  obaenrations  of  about  four  yean.  The 
aecond  book  contains  the  same  quantities,  classified  further  according 
to  the  different  calendar  months,  and  for  each  minute  of  the  moon's 
horixontal  parallax.  The  third  book  contains  a  similar  classification 
for  the  moon's  declination.  The  average  results  are  given  in  tables 
at  the  end. 

Some  remarks  are  subjoined  on  the  registers  of  the  observations 
taken  at  tlie  London  and  St.  Katherine's  Docks;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  tide  is  about  five  minutes  earlier  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  of  these  two  places;  and  that  the  difference  in  height  is  about 
five  feet. 

**  On  the  Star-fish  of  the  genus  Comaiula^  demonstrative  of  the 
Peniacnmus  Europaut  being  the  young  of  our  indigenous  Species." 
By  John  V.Thompson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of 
Hospitals.    Communicated  by  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  states  that  the  Pentacrinui  Europ^eus,  which  is  fixed  by 
its  stem  to  other  bodies,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  power  of 
locomotion,  is  produced  from  the  ova  of  the  Comalula,  and  becomes 
in  a  subsequent  stage  of  its  evolution  detached,  assuming  the  form  of 
this  genus  of  Aiterida,  and  capable  of  moving  freely  in  the  ocean  ;  at 
one  time  crawling  amongst  submarine  plants,  at  others  floating  to 
and  fro,  or  swimming  in  a  manner  similar  to  Medusa. 

"  On  the  Ova  of  Women  and  Mammiferous  Animals,  as  they  exist 
in  the  Ovaries  before  Impregpiation/*  By  Thomas  Wharton  Jones, 
Esq.     Communicated  by  Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

After  reviewing  the  accounts  given  by  various  authors  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ovaries,  corpora  lutea,  and  ova  in  different  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, the  author  proceeds  to  the  anatomical  description  of  the  ovaries 
in  the  human  species,  which  he  finds  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Mammalia  generally,  and  to  consist  of  a  parenchyma  or  ttroma,  and 
an  envelope  or  indusium,  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  The  stroma 
immediately  under  the  peritoneal  envelope  is  condensed  into  the  form 
of  a  tunic,  to  which  the  peritoneum  closely  adheres,  and  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  tunica  alhuginea,  or  indusium  proprium.  The 
vesicles  of  De  Graaf  are  imbedded  in  this  tunic,  and  are  situated  prin- 
cipally near  the  surface  of  the  ovary  :  in  the  human  8|>ecie8  they  are 
about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  proper  capsule  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle  is  composed  of  two  layers ;  the  outer  being  thin, 
dense,  and  vascular ;  the  inner,  thicker,  sofler,  and  more  opaque.  The 
nucleus  of  the  vesicle  consists  of,  1st,  a  granular  membrane;  2nd]y, 
a coagulable granular  fluid  inclosed  in  the  membrane;  3rdly,  a  circular 
miuis  or  disc  of  granular  matter,  termed  by  Baer  the  proligerous  disc^ 
connected  with  the  granular  membrane  on  the  prominent  side  of  the 
vesicle,  and  presenting  in  its  centre,  on  the  side  towards  the  interior 
of  the  vesicle,  a  small  rounded  prominence,  called  the  cumulus,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  a  small  cup-like  cavity,  hollowed  out  of  the  cu- 
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mulus  i  and|  4th\y,  the  ovum,  which  in  contained  in  the  cavity  jntt 
mentioned.  The  human  oTom  is  so  small  as  to  be  only  jost  peicep* 
tible  to  the  naked  eyt,  being  the  150th  part  of  an  inch  in  diaoieter. 
It  has  a  soft  transparent  envelope  of  considerable  thickneas,  and 
containH  a  substance  composed  of  grains^  adhering  together  1^  the 
intervention  of  a  delicate  mucous  tissue.  At  the  inner  surface  oif  the 
envelope,  the  author  discovered  a  delicate  transparent  vesicle,  about 
the  900th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  on  one  side  a  somII 
elevation,  which,  projecting  among  the  grains  composing  the  walls  of 
the  granular  sac,  fixes  the  vesicle  in  its  place.  The  author  considen 
Uiis  vesicle  as  being  analogous  to  that  described  by  Professor  Pur- 
kinje  in  the  cicatricula  of  the  immature  eggs  of  birds,  and  which  ex* 
ists  also  in  the  ova  of  other  oviparous  animals,  and  is  termed  by  Baer 
the  germinal  vesicle. 

The  author  has  also  examined  the  ovn  of  the  cow,  sheep,  sow,  rab- 
bit, rat,  and  mouse;  and  has  found  in  all  these  animals  a  germinal 
vesicle,  differing  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  human  structare, 
and  in  size  bearing  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  ovum  as  one  to  six. 

Although  there  is,  at  first  sight,  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  nucleus  of  the  vesicle  of  De  Graaf  and  the  immature  yelk 
of  the  egg  of  a  bird,  the  author  thinks,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Baer,  that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between  them ;  because,  in  the 
Graafian  vesicle  of  the  Mammalia  there  is  no  membrane  surrounding 
its  nucleus  similar  to  the  vitellary  membrane  of  the  ovum  in  birds, 
nor  does  this  latter  membrane  appear  first  under  the  form  of  a  gra- 
nular membrane.  The  vesicle  of  Furkinje  consists  merely  of  a  delicate 
capsule  containing  a  fluid;  while  in  the  minute  ovum  of  Mammalia 
there  are  found  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  egg  of  birds  and  other 
Ovipara,  namely,  an  external  membrane,  analogous  to  the  vitellary 
membrane,  but  performing  a  different  function;  agranular  membrane, 
containing  a  thin  fluid,  corresponding  to  the  immature  yelk  of  a  bird's 
egg ;  and  a  vesicle  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  vesicle  which 
Purkinje  found  in  the  hen's  egg,  while  still  lodged  in  the  ovary.  Tlie 
author  considers  the  granular  membrane,  proligerous  disc,  and  gra- 
nular fluid  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  as  parts  which  are  superadded,  and 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  within  the  capsule  of  the  ovary  of  a  bird. 

"  Some  Remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  certain  genera 
of  Shells  ;  and  on  some  Anomalies  observed  in  the  Habitations  of  cer- 
tain species  of  Mollusca/'    By  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  geologists  who  consider  that 
all  shells  of  the  same  form  and  character  have  been  inhabited  by  one 
genus  of  animals ;  that  all  the  species  of  a  genus  live  in  similar  situa- 
tions ;  and  that  all  the  species  of  fossil  shells,  appearing  from  their  cha- 
racter to  belong  to  some  recent  genus,  have  been  formed  by  animals 
which  in  their  living  state  had  the  same  habits  as  the  most  commonly 
observed  species  of  that  genus, — the  author  proposes  to  show,  first,  that 
shells  having  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  same  natural  genus 
are  sometimes  inhabited  by  very  different  animals ;  and,  secondly, 
that  some  species  of  shell-bearing  molluscous  animals  live  in  dif- 
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ferent  ritoatkmt  from  the  mi^rity  of  the  species  of  the  genus  to  which 
they  beloog,  or  even  have  the  facolty  of  hving  in  several  different  si- 
tuations. Thus,  although  the  animsJs  inhabiting  the  shells  belonging 
to  the  genera  Paielia  and  LoiOa  are  extremely  dissimilar  in  many 
casentiid  features  of  their  organisation,  the  shells  they  form  cannot  he 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  any  known  character.  In  other 
instances,  when  the  animals  are  very  difiierent,  the  distinctive  cha* 
racters  of  the  respective  shells  belonging  to  them  are  so  slight  as  to 
be  insnflicient  for  the  purpose  of  classing  them  under  separate  spe* 
des ;  and  this  diflkultv  of  discrimination  must  be  much  increasecl  in 
the  cases  of  fossil  shells,  especially  of  those  which  have  no  strictly 
analogous  forms  among  recent  shells. 

In  support  of  the  position  advanced  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper, 
namely,  that  numerous  exceptions  occur  to  the  identity  of  habitation 
among  all  the  species  of  the  same  genus  of  conchifinous  Mollusca,  the 
author  adduces  examples :  1st,  where  the  species  of  a  genus  are  found 
in  more  than  one  situation,  as  on  land*  in  fresh  and  in  salt  water ; 
2ndly,  where  one  or  more  species  of  a  ^[enus,  the  species  of  which 
generally  live  in  fresh  water,  are  found  m  salt  or  in  saltish  water  | 
3rdly9  where  one  or  more  species  of  a  genus,  which  is  generally  found 
in  the  sea,  are.  on  the  contrary,  found  in  fresh  water  |  and,  4thly,  where 
the  same  species  of  shell  is  found  both  in  salt  and  in  fresh  water. 

"  On  the  supposed  Existence  of  Metamorphoses  in  the  Crustacea.'* 
Bv  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  and  Secretary  to  the  Entomolo- 
gfcal  Society.    Communicated  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.,  Sec  R.S. 

The  author  refers  the  principal  modifications  of  form  which  occur 
during  the  progressive  development  of  animals  to  the  three  following 
heads :  1st,  that  of  an  animal  produced  from  the  egg  in  the  form 
which  it  is  destined  to  retain  through  life,  its  only  change  consisting 
in  n  series  of  moultings  of  the  outer  envelope,  attended  merely  by  an 
increase  of  size,  and  not  by  the  acquisition  of  new  organs ;  2ndly, 
when  the  animal,  at  its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  exhibits  the  form  which 
it  continues  to  possess,  subject  to  a  series  of  moultings,  during  several 
of  the  last  of  which  certain  new  organs  are  gradually  developed  ;  and, 
3rdlv,  when  the  form  of  the  animal,  at  its  exclusion  from  the  egg^  is 
totally  different  from  that  under  which  it  appears  at  the  later  periods 
of  its  existence ;  such  change  of  form  taking  place  during  two  or  three 
of  its  general  moultings,  and  consisting,  not  only  in  the  variation  of 
the  form  of  the  body,  out  also  in  a  complete  change  in  the  nutritive 
and  digestive  systems,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  various  new  organs. 
This  last  phsnoroenon  peculiarly  characterizes  what  is  termed  a  mela' 
marphasit. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  among  naturalists  that  the  Crustacea  do 
not  undergo  metamorphoses,  properly  so  called,  and  that  the  trans- 
formations they  exhibit  consist  merely  in  the  periodical  shedding  of 
the  outer  envelope.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  establish 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  V. 
Tliompson,  who  has  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  that  the  greater  num- 
ber or  the  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Crustacea  actually  undergo 
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metamorphoses  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  of  a  different  character  from 
those  of  insects.  Mr,  Thompson*s  views  are  founded  upon  some  cir- 
cumstances which  he  has  obsenred  in  certain  animab  of  the  genin 
2k)ea  of  Bosc,  and  which  have  been  recorded  by  Professor  Slabber,  and 
which  have  led  Mr.  Thompson  to  believe  that,  of  these  aninuds,  some 
were  the  young  of  the  Cancer  Pagurut,  or  common  crab,  and  othen 
the  young  of  the  Attacus  Pagurut,  or  common  lobster;  and  these  views 
are  supposed  by  him  to  be  corroborated  by  the  annual  perminatiQiis 
of  the  land  crabs  to  the  sea-side,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
eggs,  rendered  necessary  by  the  aquatic  habits  and  conformation  of 
the  young.  The  author  proceeds  to  examine  at  length  the  amimentii 
on  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  founded  these  opinions,  and  adauces  hit 
reasons  for  concluding  that  they  are  erroneous,  and  that  no  excep- 
tion occurs  to  the  general  law  of  development  in  the  Crustaco^ 
namely,  that  the^  undergo  no  change  of  form  sufficiently  marked  to 
warrant  the  application  to  them  of  the  term  metamarphatit. 

"  Memoranda  relating  to  a  Theory  of  Sound.**  By  Paul  Cooper» 
Esq.    Communicated  by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.,  Sec  R.S. 

llie  author,  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived theory  of  the  propagation  of  sonorous  undulations  by  an  elastic 
medium,  advances  the  hypothesis  that  each  particle  of  an  elastic  body, 
after  receiving  an  impulse  in  a  particular  direction,  and  communi- 
cating that  impulse  to  the  adjoining  particle,  instead  of  being  thereby 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  is  carried  back  by  its  elasticity  with  a  velo- 
city which  continues  its  motion  beyond  the  point  from  which  it  origi- 
nally set  out,  and  in  thrown  into  continual  vibration,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  motion  of  a  pendulum.  He  endeavours,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  continual  transfer  of  the  state  of  each  particle  to  the  adja- 
cent particles,  to  explain  the  phsenomena  of  continued  sound  arising 
from  a  prolonged  succession  of  vibrations. 

*<  A  Theory  of  the  Tides,  including  a  Theory  of  the  Formation  and 
Propagation  of  Waves.**     By  the  same. 

The  author  applies  the  principle  announced  in  his  paper  on  the 
Theory  of  Sound,  namely,  that  of  a  continual  transfer  of  state  between 
the  adjacent  atoms  of  a  medium,  to  the  case  of  oscillating  columns  of 
fluid,  constituting  waves  and  tides. 

''On  the  influence  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  in  regulating  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  within  the  Heart.** '  By  James  Wardrop,  Esq. 
Communicated  by  the  Hon.  Captain  De  Roos,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  observes  that  the  act  of  inspiration  tends  not  only  to 
favour  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  venae  cavse,  but  also  to  detain 
it  in  the  pulmonary  vessels, — in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs  allowing  of  iu  more  ready  ingress  into  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
and  impeding  its  exit  by  the  veins — and  thus  retards  its  return  to  the 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collapse  both  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  during  expiration,  assists  the  transmission  of 
arterial  blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
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promotes  its  passage  into  the  aortn.  Thus  he  considers  inspiration 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  yenous,  and  expiration  to  the  arterial,  circula- 
tion ;  the  first  acting  like  a  sucking,  and  the  latter  like  a  forcing  pump, 
in  aiding  the  power  of  the  heart.  On  this  principle  he  explains  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  circulation  and  on  the  action  of  the  heart  by 
▼arious  modes  of  respiration,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  in 
different  circumstances.  Laughter,  crying,  weeping,  sobbing  and 
sighing,  &C.9  he  considers  as  efforts  made  with  a  view  to  effect  certain 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  and  heart,  when  the 
circulation  has  been  disturbed  by  mental  emotions. 

**  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity.''  Tenth  Series.  By 
Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.,  &c.  Ac. 

This  paper  relates  altogether  to  the  practical  construction  and  use 
of  the  voltaic  battery.  Guided  by  the  principles  devek>ped  in  former 
series,  the  author  concluded  that  in  voltaic  instruments  in  which  the 
copper  surrounded  the  zinc,  there  was  no  occasion  for  insulation  of 
the  contiguous  coppers,  provided  they  did  not  come  into  metallic 
contact;  and  therefore  in  the  construction  of  some  new  instruments 
lie  interposed  paper  only  between  the  coppers  instead  of  the  usual  in- 
sulating plate  of  porcelain  or  glass.  The  battery  thus  constructed  is 
essenttallv  the  same  with  Dr. Hare's ;  and  the  author  recommends 
even  his  form  of  trough  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  acid  on  to,  and 
moving  it  from  the  plates.  By  attending  to  certain  points  described, 
as  many  as  40  pairs  of  plates  could  be  packed  into  a  space  not  more 
than  15  inches  in  length,  and  thus  a  very  portable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  powerful  and  convenient  trough  might  be  obtained. 

In  comparing  this  form  of  trough  with  others,  the  author  used  acids 
of  constant  strength,  took  note  of  their  quantity,  allowed  them  to 
act  in  the  troughs  until  the  power  of  the  apparatus  had  nearly  ceased, 
estimated  the  quantity  of  effect  by  his  vol ta- electrometer,  and  then 
estimated  the  quantity  of  zinc  in  the  battery  employed  in  producing 
the  effect  by  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  a  given  portion  of  the  ex- 
hausted charge.  In  thb  way  it  was  easy  to  tell  how  much  zinc  was 
dissolved  from  any  one  plate,  or  from  all  the  plates,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  quantity  of  water  decomposed  in  the  volta-electrometer. 
Thus,  with  a  perfect  battery  of  40  pairs  of  plates,  an  equivalent  of 
water  decomposed  in  the  volta-electrometer  would  be  the  result  of 
the  solution  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  from  each  zinc  plate,  or  forty 
equivalents  in  the  whole  -,  but  with  a  battery  not  so  perfect,  a  greater 
proportion  of  zinc  would  be  dissolved  by  the  acid  in  the  cells. 

When  the  new  battery  was  thus  compared  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  it  was  found  to  have  greatly  the  advantage.  Thus,  with 
4cO  pairs  of  plates,  the  former  lost2'21  equivalents  at  each  plate, 
and  the  latter  3'54.  With  20  pairs  of  plates,  the  former  lost  3*7  per 
plate,  and  the  latter  5*5.  With  10  pairs  of  plates,  the  former  lost 
6'76  per  plate,  and  the  latter  15*5.  The  author  refers  to  two  diffi- 
culties still  existing  in  the  construction  of  the  battery,  but  considers 
its  value  so  great  as  to  deserve  receiving  that  degree  of  attention, 
by  the  application  of  which  these  difficulties  may  be  removed. 
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The  author  then  iiiTestigated  many  other  practical  points  in  the 
use  of  the  hattery,  ascertaining  the  influence  or  various  circumstancet 
in  the  manner  already  described.  Thus  he  found  nitric  acid  to  give  a 
higher  result  of  voltaic  action  than  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid;  the 
quantity  of  sine  dissolved  in  order  to  produce  decomposition  of  an 
equivalent  of  water  being  only  l'85  per  plate  when  nitnc  acid  was 
used,  3*8  when  muriatic  acid  was  med,  and  4*66  when  sulphuric  acid 
was  employed.  The  acid  which  he  afterwards  used  as  the  best  for 
ordinary  purposes  consisted  of  200  water,  4*5  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4 
nitric  acid. 

The  mode  of  proof  adopted  by  the  author  was  of  course  independ- 
ent of  the  strength  of  the  acid;  as  was  shown  by  making  experi- 
ments with  the  same  acid  at  very  different  strengths  $  thus,  when 
nitric  acid  was  used,  and  the  strengths  were  as  1 ,  2,  and  4,  the  pro- 
portion of  zinc  dissolved  was  very  nearly  the  same  for  the  water  de- 
composed. The  same  result  was  obtained  when  sulphuric  acid  was 
employed. 

The  different  circumstances  of  uniformity  of  charge — purity  of  zinc 
—foulness  of  the  zinc  plates — new  and  old  plates— vicinity  of  the 
copper  and  zinc — doubling  of  the  copper— nnt  immersion  of  the 
plates — number  of  plates — size  of  the  plates  and  simultaneous  de- 
compositions— were  then  considered,  and  such  of  them  as  would  ad- 
mit of  experimental  comparison  in  the  manner  already  described 
were  put  to  this  test. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  long  vacation,  to  meet  again 
on  the  1 9th  of  November  next. 
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ill  the  Cliair. 

The  Rev.  WMliain  Bentwick  Latham  Hawkins,  M.A.,  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

"  On  the  Empirical  Laws  of  the  Tides  in  the  Port  of  Liverpool.** 
By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.A.,  F.R.8. 

The  author  employs  the  results  of  the  discussion  of  sixteen  years  of 
tide  observations  made  at  Liverpool,  published  by  Mr.  Lubbock  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  present  year,  in  testing  and  im- 
proving the  formuls,  expressing  the  mathematical  laws  of  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  which  had  already  been  deduced 
by  the  author  from  the  London  tide  observations.  He  finds  that  the 
Liverpool  observations  have  not  only  confirmed,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  these  formuls,  but  have  furnished  the  means  of  greatly 
improving  them.  The  corrections  for  lunar  parallax  and  declination, 
which,  as  far  as  they  depended  on  the  former  investigation,  might  be, 
considered  as  in  some  measure  doubtful,  and  only  locally  applicable, 
have  now  been  fully  verified  as  to  their  general  form  ;  the  nature  of 
the  local  differences  in  the  constants  of  the  formuls  has  also,  in  part, 
come  into  view ;  and  the  investigation  has,  moreover,  shown  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  irregularities  to  which  the  tides  are  subject, 
the  results  of  the  means  of  large  masses  of  good  observations  agree 
with  the  formuls  with  a  precision  not  fsr  below  that  of  other  astrono- 
mical phenomena.  The  formulse  obtained  point  directly  to  a  very 
simple  theory  of  tlie  circumstances  of  tides,  namely,  that  the  tide  at 
any  place  occurs  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  ocean  assumed  the  form 
of  equilibrium,  corresponding  to  a  certain  antecedent  time,  and  differ- 
ent place.  The  ocean,  in  its  position  of  equilibrium,  would  have  the 
form  of  a  spheroid,  of  which  the  pole  would  revolve  round  the  earth, 
following  the  moon  at  a  certain  distance  of  terrestrial  longitude.  This 
distance  In  termed  by  the  author  the  retropoiition  of  the  iheorttical 
tide  in  longitude,  its  mean  value  being  what  he  has  termed  in  other 
communications,  the  corrected  eitablishment  of  the  place.  If  from  an 
original  equilibrium  tide,  a  derivative  tide  were  sent  off,  along  anv  chan- 
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nely  in  wliach  it  it  no  longer  influenced  by  the  forces  of  the  moon  and 
son,  it  would  take  a  certain  time  in  reaching  any  place  in  that  chan- 
nel, and  the  ciiiumatancet  of  the  tide  at  that  place  woald  not  depend 
on  the  poaitiona  and  distances  of  the  moon  and  sun  at  the  time  when 
the  tide  happens,  bat  on  the  positions  and  distances  of  those  lumina- 
ries at  a  certain  time,  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  tide,  by  the  inteml 
occupied  in  the  transmission  of  the  tide  along  the  channeL  This  ia- 
tenral  of  time,  which,  in  his  fonner  papers,  &  anthor  had  called  ik 
age  of  the  Ode,  he  here  terms  the  rttnpotUum  of  the  ikewreiical  Ode 


Adopting  this  phraseology,  the  anthor  finds  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  Liverpool  tides  may  be  expressed  as  follows. 

1.  The  efects  which  the  chanra  of  the  moon's  force  produce  on 
the  tides  are  the  same  as  the  e£cts  which  those  changes  would  pro- 
duce upon  a  retroposited  equilibrium  tide. 

2.  The  retroposition  of  the  tide  in  longitude  is  afccted  by  smsll 
changes,  which  changes  are  proportional  to  &e  fariations  in  the  moon'i 
force. 

3.  The  retroposition  of  the  tide  in  time  is  also  afccted  by  smsU 
changes,  which  changes  depend  on  the  nuriations  in  the  mooD*s  force. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  an  equilibrium  tide  give  rise  to  the  liver- 
pool  tides,  we  must  suppose  that  the  channel  by  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted occupies  in  length,  from  west  to  east,  1 1  '^  6*  of  longitude ;  or 
we  may  suppose  the  tide  spheroid  to  lie  behind  the  position  of  eqni- 
librium  by  a  certain  space;  and  the  longitude  occupied  by  the  chan- 
nel from  end  to  end,  may  be  supposed  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  11^ 
6"",  the  retropofiition  of  the  tide  in  longitude.  The  autiior  proceeds 
to  show  how  the  circumstances  of  the  tide  may  be  hypothetically  re- 
presented on  these  Ruppositions ;  although  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  these  hypotheses  are  strictiy  accordant  with  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  As  the  general  laws  of  the  tides  at  other  places  must  resemble 
those  at  Liverpool,  they  will  of  course  be  capable  of  being  represented 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  a  comparison  of  the  dats 
of  observations  at  London  and  Liverpool,  and  by  an  investigation  of 
the  corrections  in  the  formulse  thence  resulting. 


November  26,  1835. 

Sir  JOHN  RENNIE,  Knt.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Robert  Alexander,  Esq.;  Charles  Elliott,  Esq. ;  and  Sir  WOlism 
Molesworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

'<  Observations  on  Halley*s  Comet,  made  at  Mackree,  Sligo,  in  the 
Months  of  August,  September,  October  and  November  1 835.**  By  Ed- 
ward J.Cooper,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Capt.  Beaufort,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

These  observationN  are  communicated  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  taken,  and  without  the  corrections  for  refraction  and  parallax, 
with  a  view  to  assist  comipuieTS  in  the  calculation  of  a  new  approxi- 
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mate  orbit*  They  were  made  principally  with  the  author's  equatorial 
teletoope,  having  a  focal  length  of  25  feet  3  inches,  and  a' clear  aper- 
ture of  13'3  indies.  Some  few,  however,  were  taken  with  the  finder, 
whidi  is  6  feet  6  inches  in  focal  length,  and  4*9  inches  clear  aperture. 
The  eye-pieces  used  were,  one  by  Frauenhofer  (an  illuminated  wire- 
micrometer),  one  by  Messrs.  TVoughton  and  Simms  (an  illuminated 
field*micfometer),  a  comet  eye-piece,  and  the  ordinary  eye-piece  of 
the  finder.  The  first  of  these  had  a  magnifying  power  of  about  400, 
the  second  of  226,  the  third  of  about  95,  and  the  fourth  about  40. 

*' An  Account  of  the  great  Earthquake  experienced  in  Chili,  on 
the  20th  of  February  1835,**  with  a  Map.  By  Alexander  Caldcleugh, 
Em].,  F.II.S. 

An  idea  formerly  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  that  the 
earthquakes  of  tbose  regions  take  place  at  certain  reguhir  periocb  ; 
but  it  is  now  suflficiently  proved,  from  the  numerous  catastrophes  of 
this  kind  which  have  occurred  during  the  present  century,  that  they 
may  happen  indiscriminately  at  all  times,  and  in  all  stat^  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  author  is  disposed  to  place  but  little  reliance  on  most 
of  the  supposed  prognostics  of  these  convulsions :  but  he  mentions 
that,  previously  to  the  earthquake  described  in  the  present  paper,  there 
were  seen  immense  flocks  of  sea  birdft,  proceeding  from  the  coast  to- 
wards the  Cordillera,  and  that  a  similar  migration  had  been  noticed 
prior  to  the  great  shock  of  1 822.  From  his  own  observations,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  barometer  usually  falls  shortly  before  any  considerable 
shock,  and  that  it  afterwards  rises  to  its  ordinary  mean  height.  Both 
before,  and  also  at  the  time  of  the  convulsion,  the  volcanos  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  Cordillera  were  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  extra- 
ordinary activity. 

The  earthquake  began  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  February.  The  first  oscillations  of  the  earth  were  gen- 
tle, and  attended  with  little  noise  :  they  were  succeeded  by  two  ex- 
tremely violent  tremors,  continuing  for  two  minutes  and  a  half,  the 
principal  direction  of  the  motion  being  from  south-west  to  north-east : 
and  they  were  attended  by  a  loud  report,  apparently  proceeding  from 
the  explosions  of  a  volcano  to  the  southward.  All  the  buildings  of 
the  town  of  Conception  were  thrown  down  during  these  undulations. 
At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  when  the  inhabitants,  who,  on  the 
first  alarm,  had  fled  to  the  neighbouring  heights,  were  preparing  to 
return  to  their  houses,  it  was  observed  that  the  sea  had  retreated  to 
such  a  distance  that  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  left  dry,  and  all 
the  rocks  and  shoals  in  the  bay  were  exposed  to  view.  At  this  pe- 
riod an  immense  wave  was  seen  slowly  advancing  towards  the  shore, 
and,  rolling  majestically  onwards,  in  ten  minutes  reached  the  city  of 
Conception,  which  was  soon  overwhelmed  in  a  flood  of  an  altitude  of 
28  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  few  persons  who  had  remained 
in  the  town  had  but  just  time  to  make  their  escape,  and  to  behold  from 
the  rising  grounds,  the  complete  submersion  of  the  city.  All  objects 
that  were  movable  were  swept  away  into  the  ocean  by  the  reflux  of 
this  great  wave,  which  was  succeeded  by  several  simiLir,  but  smaller 
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and  lesving  belund  them, 
hcfoc  and  desolatioD. 
ii  nlnate  to  the  toiiUiward  of  the 
bay  of  Coocrpcioa,  and  u  aboat  aeren  b3cs  broad,  and  two  loog.re- 
BBuiicd,  after  the  cartbqaake,  penaaneotlj  elevated  at  least  ten  feet 
abofve  its  fonoer  position ;  nd  a  sia«lar  change  was  foond  to  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  boCtoM  of  the  sea  immediately  sur- 
roooding  the  island.  The  amonnt  of  thb  elevation  was  very  accurately 
ascrrtained  by  the  observations  oC  Capt.  Fitxroy*  who  had,  previously 
to  the  earthquake,  made  a  carcfnl  survey  of  the  shores  of  that  bland ; 
thus  supplying  the  most  sariifannij  and  anthentic  teatimony  to  this 
important  bcC 

The  anthor  gives,  in  the  oonrse  of  the  paper,  several  particnlars  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  the  earthtprnke  in  diirrent  parts  of  the  Chilian 
coast ',  the  osdllationa  appearing  to  have  extended  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Coqoimboy  and  to  the  east  as  &r  as  Mendoia,  at  the  ridge  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Andes.  Veaseb  navigating  the  Pact6c  Ocean, 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  experienced  the  shock  with  con- 
siderable force.  Its  influence  was  very  perceptible  in  the  island  of 
Juan  Femandes,  a  basaltic  mass  S60  miles  distant  from  the  coast ;  as 
wss  shown  by  the  sudden  devation  and  subsidence  of  the  sea,  which 
at  one  time  rose  15  feet  above  the  usual  level,  carry  mg  all  before  it. 


AMMwenmj  Mettmg,  Nov,  30ik,  1835. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LUBBOCK,  Esq.  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the 

Chair. 

Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Esq.,  as  one  of  the  Auditors  on  the  part 
of  the  Society,  reported  diat  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
at  the  present  Audit  was  £218  13^.  7d. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble  in  auditing  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Hie  Secretary  then  read  the  foUowing  Report : 

"Hie  Council  have  to  report  the  following  statement  of  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  year,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  matters  of  ge- 
neral interest  to  the  Society. 

"  Hie  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian, 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hudson,  has  been  supplied  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roberton  as  Assistant  Secretary,  at  a  salary 
of  1601.  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  a  bed-room,  sitting-room,  coals, 
and  candles ;  and  with  the  understanding  that  his  whole  time  shall 
be  at  the  service  of  the  Society ;  and  of  Mr.  Shuckard  as  Librarian, 
at  a  salary  of  50/.  per  annum :  the  duties  of  the  latter  being  to  have 
the  care  of  the  Library,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Library 
Committee,  to  make  all  entries  of  books  presented  to,  or  bought 
by,  the  Society,  and  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Library  from  12  to 
4  o'clock  on  two  stated  days  in  the  week,  Thursday  being  one  of 
those  days. 
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"  By  an  ■mmgement  made  with  the  Trotteet  of  the  British  Ma- 
team,  a  torn  of  165/.  has  heen  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  librarj 
C<mimittee  for  dw  porchase  of  books,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  1^ 
the  Society  to  the  Bridsh  Mosenm  of  fifty-five  volomes  of  Oriental 
Manuscripts. 

"  For  die  purpose  of  affording  ready  access  to  the  upper  book- 
shelves in  the  Library,  the  Council  have  directed  a  gallery  to  be  con- 
structed, which  completely  answers  the  desired  object. 

"  llie  printing  of  the  classed  Catalogue,  under  the  direction  of 
Bfr.  Fanizzi,  is  in  great  forwardness,  and  will  soon  be  completed. 

"  Some  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  baUoti  for  the  election  of  Candidates  for  admission  into  the 
Society  taking  plaoe  during  the  same  evening,  when  the  times  of  elec- 
tion were  limUied  to  four  meetings  in  the  year,  the  Council  have  now 
removed  that  limitation,  and  restored  the  former  practice  of  allowing 
elections  to  take  place  at  any  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society. 

"  The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting,  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  HiB  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  of  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Excise,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  opinion  on  the  construction 
of  instruments  and  tables  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spirits,  in 
reference  to  the  charge  of  duty  thereon,  have  nearly  completed  their 
labours,  and  will  very  shortly  be  ready  with  their  Report. 

"  The  Copley  Medal  for  the  present  year  has  been  awarded  to 
William  Snow  Harris,  Esq.,  for  his  '  Experimental  Investigations  of 
the  Forces  of  Electricity  of  high  Intensity,'  contained  in  his  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1834 
(p.  213;  Proceedings,  p.  277.  No.  16.) 

"  One  of  the  Hoysl  Medals  for  the  present  year  has  been  awarded 
to  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  for  his  investigations  and  discoveries  con- 
tained in  the  series  of  *  Experimental  R^earches  in  Electricity,'  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
Seventh  Series,  relating  to  the  definite  nature  of  Electro-chemical  Ac- 
tion. (Phil.  Trans,  for  1834,  p.  77;  and  Proceedings,  p.  261,  No.  15.) 

"The  other  Royal  Medal  for  the  present  year  has  been  awarded 
to  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  for  the  papers  published  by  him  in  the 
16th  and  17th  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, entitled  '  Supplement  to  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Systems 
of  Rays,'  and  more  particularly  for  those  investigations  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  third  and  last  Supplement,  which  relate  to  the  disco- 
very of  Conical  Refraction. 

"  llie  Council  propose,  in  the  year  1838.  to  give  one  of  the  Royal 
MedaU  to  the  most  important  unpublished  paper  on  Chemistry,  and 
the  other  Medal  to  the  most  important  unpublished  paper  on  Mathe- 
matics, which  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
for  publication  in  its  Transactions,  after  the  present  date  and  prior 
to  the  month  of  June  1838. 

"  The  City  of  London  have  required  a  portion  of  the  premises  be- 
longing to  the  Society  in  Coleman-street,  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
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meat  for  m^lnng  approaches  to  London  Bridge.  After  ineffectml 
efforts  to  procure  an  arrangement  more  advantageous  to  the  Society, 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  sdl  to  tiie  City  the  whole  of  the  premises, 
instead  of  dividmg  them,  for  the  sum  of  £3150.  This  £3150,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  in  questicm,  is  to  he  paid  into  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  there  renudn  until  invested  in  freehold  property,  unless 
in  some  subsequent  Act  the  insertion  of  a  clause  can  be  procured, 
authorizing  its  payment  out  of  Court  to  the  Royal  Society.  Eveiy 
effort  was  made,  in  correqKmdence  with  the  City  andiorities,  to  ob- 
tain  payment  of  the  money  direct  to  the  President  and  Council.  But 
this  point  has  not  been  conceded:  and  it  iqypearing  unadvisable 
legally  to  resist  it,  the  Council  have  reluctantly  given  way. 

"  On  the  26th  instant  the  Seal  of  the  Society  was  affixed  to  Deeds 
of  bargain  and  sale  of  the  freehold  property  in  Coleman-street,  from 
the  Royal  Society  to  the  City  of  London,  and  also  to  a  Deed  of  en- 
feoffment of  the  same  property  by  the  Society  to  the  City,  in  con- 
sideration of  £3150  to  be  paid  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer." 

The  Secretary  also  read  the  following  list  of  Fellows  deceased 
since  the  last  Anniversary :  viz. 

On  the  Home  List, — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
Sir  William  Blizard,  Knt. ;  Sir  David  Barry,  Knt. ;  Tlie  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane ;  The  Earl  of  Charleville  ;  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  ;  Hie 
Earl  of  Damley ;  Lord  De  Dunstanville;  Colonel  Sir  Augu^us  Simon 
Frazer,  K.C.B. ;  Major-Greneral  Hardwicke ;  Captain  Kater ;  Rev. 
Thomas  Robert  Maldius ;  Thomas  James  Mathias,  Esq. ;  William 
George  Maton,  M.D. ;  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  D.D. ;  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler,  Esq. ;  Richard  Sharp,  Esq. ;  William  Smith,  Esq. ;  Edward 
Trough  ton,  Esq. ;  Sir  George  Lemon  TuthiU,  Knt.  M.D. ;  Ralph 
Watson,  Esq. 

On  the  Foreign  List. — Frederich  Stromeyer. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  of  these  only  three,  namely,  Captain 
Kater ;  John  Brinkley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clo]me,  and  Edward  Trough- 
ton,  Esq.  have  contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Capt.  Kater  contributed  the  following  papers,  fifteen  in  number,  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

1 .  On  the  light  of  the  Cassegrainian  Telescope,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Gregorian.     (Phil.  Trans.  1813,  p.  206.) 

Having  remarked  the  superiority  in  die  performance  of  a  Casse- 
grainian telescope  over  those  of  similar  dimensions  in  the  Gregorian 
construction,  Capt.  Kater  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  comparative  excellence  of  these  two  methods  of  constructing  that 
instrument.  From  a  mean  of  these  experiments  and  from  a  consi- 
deration of  all  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  made,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  Cassegrainian  over  the 
Gregorian  telescope  of  equal  apertures  and  magnifying  powers,  is 
as  20  to  1 1 ,  or  very  nearly  twice  as  great.  He  conjectures  that  the 
superiority  of  illumination  in  telescopes  of  the  former  construction 
may  possibly  depend  on  their  being  exempt  from  the  mutual  inter- 
ference of  rays  meeting  in  the  same  point,  as  happens  in  the  Grego- 
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mn  teleicope»  when  the  small  speculum  receives  the  ra3rs  after  they 
have  arived  at  the  focus,  and  after  they  have  become  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  interfere  with  each  other's  motion. 

2.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  the  experimental  research  relating  to 
the  same  subject  is  further  prosecuted,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
is,  that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Cassegrainian  telescope,  as 
compared  to  the  Chregorian,  is  in  the  proportion  of  2^  to  1. 

8.  His  next  communicatioa  to  the  Society  relates  to  "An  improved 
method  of  dividing  Astronomical  circles  and  other  instruments." 
The  general  principle  of  the  method  there  proposed  -is  the  same  as 
that  oif  the  beam  compass ;  but  the  apparatus,  instead  of  having  points, 
is  furnished  with  two  micrometer  microscopes,  adjustable  to  different 
distancea,  as  aliquot  parts  of  the  arc  or  line  to  be  divided.  Asa  spe- 
cimen of  the  method  by  which  this  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  Capt* 
Kater  describes  the  series  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  he 
tiiinks  most  convenient  in  a  circle  of  two  feet  diameter. 

4.  The  series  of  investigations  in  which  Ci^.  Kater  was  engaged 
for  many  yean,  relative  to  the  pendulum,  commences  with  a  paper 
entitled,  "  An  account  of  experiments  for  determining  the  length  of 
the  Pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  Latitude  of  London."  To 
ascertain  with  exactness  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  in  Physical  Science,  was  scarcely 
possible  by  the  methods  which  had  been  before  resorted  to :  for  the 
determinatioa  of  the  predse  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  body  vibrating 
aa  a  pendulum,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  regular  figure  and  uni- 
fonn  density  of  that  body,  involves  difficulties  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  insurmountable.  Capt.  Kater  fortunately  discovered  the 
means  of  solving  this  problem,  by  the  application  of  a  mathematical 
property  already  known  to  belong  to  die  centre  of  oscillation,  but 
which  had  never  hitherto  been  practically  employed  with  this  view ; 
namely,  that  this  centre  and  the  centre  of  suspension  are  reciprocal  to 
one  another :  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  body,  vibrating  as  a  pendulum,  be 
inverted,  and  suspended  by  its  former  centre  of  oscillation,  its  former 
point  of  suspension  will  become  its  centre  of  oscillation  in  its  new 
position ;  and  the  vibrations  in  both  positions  will  be  performed  in 
equal  times.  This  property,  therefore,  furnishes  an  easy  method  of 
determining  the  exact  distance  between  these  two  points,  in  a  body 
of  any  form,  or  however  irregular  may  be  the  densities  of  its  different 
parts ;  for  it  will  be  only  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to  provide  a 
second  axis  of  suspension,  placed  by  estimation  very  near  to  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  while  the  body  is  vibrating  on  its  first  axis, 
and  also  capable  of  adjustment  as  to  distance,  and  as  to  its  being  kept 
in  the  line  passing  through  the  first  axis,  and  the  centre  of  gravity : 
thus  by  repeated  trials  of  the  number  of  vibrations  performed,  in  a 
given  time,  by  that  body,  when  suspended  on  either  of  these  two  axes, 
and  by  altering  the  place  of  the  moveable  axis  until  this  number  be- 
comes the  same  in  both  positions,  we  obtain  a  final  adjustment  which 
gives  the  exact  distance  between  the  centres  of  suspension  and  os- 
cillation in  that  body ;  a  distance  equivalent  to  the  length  of  a  sim- 
ple pendulum  performing  the  observed  number  of  vibrations  in  a  cer- 
tain time. 
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The  mode  of  suspension  adopted  by  Capt.  Kater  was  the  knife- 
edge,  of  which  he  points  out  the  various  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  methods  he  took  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the 
inquiry.  By  employing  the  method  of  coincidences  he  found  that 
the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  twenty-foor 
hours  might  be  obtained  to  within  half  a  second  of  the  truth  in  the 
space  of  eight  minutes :  and  he  then  applied  the  usual  correction 
for  the  extent  of  the  arc  of  vibration,  and  also  for  the  height  of  the 
place  of  observaticm  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

5.  This  paper  was  followed  by  another,  "  On  the  length  of  the 
French  Metre  estimated  in  parts  of  the  English  Standard :"  in  de- 
termining which  he  employed  the  same  micrometer  microacopes  as 
were  used  in  the  pendulum  experiments,  bringing  them  alternately 
over  the  metre  and  over  the  standard  scale,  placed  in  the  same  plane 
parallel  to  and  in  contact  with  one  another ;  care  being  taken  that 
their  temperatures  were  the  same. 

6.  In  die  following  year  (1819)  Capt.  Kater  gives  an  "  Account  of 
experiments  for  determining  the  Variation  in  the  Length  of  the  Pen- 
dulum vibrating  Seconds,  at  the  principal  stations  of  the  Trigonome- 
trical Survey  of  Great  Britain :"  a  paper  which  is  full  of  laborious 
calculations,  founded  on  the  observations  therein  detailed.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  diminution  of  terrestrial  gravity  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole  is  pursued  by  the  comparison  ai  deCerminatioiis  of  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  various  stations :  and  is  founded 
on  the  theorem  demonstrated  by  Clairaut,  that  the  sum  of  the  two 
fractions  expressing  the  ellipticity  and  the  diminution  of  gravity 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator  is  always  a  constant  quantity,  and  is 
equal  to  2^  times  the  fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  centrifugal 
force,  and  that  of  gravity  at  the  equator.  The  extreme  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  the  force  of  gravitation  may  be  determined  by 
the  apparatus  employed  by  Capt.  Kater,  suggested  to  him  the  possi- 
bility of  ascertaining  by  its  means  minute  variations  in  this  force 
observable  in  passing  through  a  country  composed  of  materials  of 
various  deg^es  of  density :  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  which 
ure  given  in  this  paper. 

7.  In  the  year  1823,  Capt.  Kater  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
an  account  of  experiments  made  with  an  invariable  pendulum  be- 
longing to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and 
Mr.  Dunlop.  at  Paramatta  in  New  South  Wales,  and  thence  deduces 
the  fraction  expressing  the  terrestrial  compression. 

8.  In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821  (p.  75.) 
Capt.  Kater  gives  an  account  of  the  comparison  which  he  instituted 
of  various  British  Standards  of  Linear  Measures  for  the  purpose  of 
accurately  examining  the  standard  yard  employed  by  General  Roy, 
in  the  measurement  of  a  base  on  Hounslow  Heath,  as  a  foundation  for 
the  trigonometrical  operations  carried  on  by  the  Ordnance  through- 
out the  country.  He  found  material  differences  to  exist  between  the 
standards  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  of  Bird,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  General  Roy's,  and  of  the  one  constructed  by  Ramsden,  which 
was  used  in  the  trigonometrical  survey.  Capt.  Kater  then  proceeds  to 
i/jvestigate  the  effect  of  th^^^  i\\fr«Tei\ce%  on  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
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9.  Sir  Gkorge  Shuckburgh  Evelyn  had,  in  the  course  of  hit  inquiries 
respecting  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  examined  with  great 
care  the  weights  of  a  standard  cube,  cylinder,  and  sphere,  and  the 
methods  employed  for  this  purpose  had  been  minutely  described; 
but  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  these  bodies  had  not 
been  so  fully  detailed.  Capt.  Kater  was  accordingly  desirous  of  re- 
investigating this  latter  branch  of  the  subject  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Weights  and  Measures  should  mike  their  £nal  report.  The 
apparatus  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, are  stated  in  a  paper  also  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1821. 

10.  These  researches  were  continued  by  Capt.  Kater  in  the  year 
1 823 ;  and  the  details  are  given  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1826,  and  entitled  **  An  Account  of  the  construction  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  new  standards  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland." 

11.  The  series  was  completed  in  1830  by  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  detection  of  a  source  of  error  in  estimating  the  standard  of  linear 
measure,  arising  from  the  thickness  of  the  bar,  on  the  surface  of 
which  the  lines  are  traced,  and  of  the  means  he  took  to  obviate  it. 

12.  The  attention  of  Capt.  Kater  was  at  one  time  directed  to  the 
ascertaining  the  best  kind  of  steel  for  the  construction  of  a  compass 
needle,  the  most  advantageous  form  to  be  given  to  the  needle,  and 
the  most  effective  mode  df  communicating  to  it  magnetbm.  Many 
curious  and  unexpected  results  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation. 

13.  A  remarkable  volcanic  appearance  in  the  moon  being  observed 
by  Capt.  Kater  in  February  1821,  he  communicated  to  the  Society 
shortly  afterwards  an  account  of  the  phaenomenon,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  the  same  year. 

1 4.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  on  science  by  Capt.  Kater 
was  his  invention  of  the  floating  collimator,  an  instrument  of  which 
the  object  is  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  line  of  collimation  of 
a  telescope  attached  to  an  astronomical  circle,  with  respect  to  the 
zenith  or  the  horizon  in  any  one  position  of  the  instrument ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  determine  the  zero-point  of  the  divirions  on  the  limb : 
an  operation  which  was  before  usually  performed  by  the  use  of  the 
level  or  the  plumb-line,  or  by  the  reflexion  of  an  object  from  the 
surface  of  a  fluid.  Each  of  these  methods  was  liable  to  many  in- 
conveniences and  defects :  all  of  which  are  avoided  in  the  floating 
collimator.  The  principles  on  which  this  instrument  is  constructed 
are  two ;  the  first  is  the  property  of  a  telescope  employed  by  Gauss, 
and  subsequently  by  Bessel,  in  virtue  of  which  the  cross  wires  of  a 
telescope  adjusted  to  distinct  vision  on  the  wire,  may  be  distinctly 
seen  by  another  telescope  also  similarly  adjusted,  at  whatever  distance 
the  telescope  may  be  placed,  provided  their  axes  coincide ;  in  which 
case  the  rays  diverging  from  the  cross  wires  of  either  telescope,  will 
emerge  pandlel  from  its  object-glass,  and  will  therefore  be  refracted 
by  that  of  the  other  telescope  to  its  sidereal  focus,  as  if  they  came 
from  an  infinite  distance.  The  other  principle,  which  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  common  level,  is  the  invariabV^ilN  m\Xi  x^c^^^qX 
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to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  of  the  position  of  a  body  of  determinate 
figure  and  weight,  when  floating  on  the  suifioe  of  a  fluid.  Thus  the 
telescope  being  attached  to  a  box  floating  on  mercurj,  and  serving 
as  a  stand  to  the  telescope,  may  be  fixed  either  in  a  horizontal  or  a 
vertical  position ;  in  which  latter  case  the  reverse  observations  may 
be  made  by  merely  turning  the  float  half  round  in  azimuth. 

15.  The  later  improvements  made  by  CaipL  Kater  in  the  verticsl 
floating  collimator  are  described  by  him  in  a  subsequent  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1828.  Besides  ob- 
viating the  sources  of  error  arising  from  the  necessity  of  transferring 
the  instrument  to  different  sides  of  the  observatory,  and  of  taking  the 
float  out  of  the  mercury  and  repladng  it  at  each  observation,  the 
vertical  floating  collimator  has  the  fiirtber  advantage  of  being  adapted 
for  use,  not  only  with  a  circle,  but  also  with  a  telescope,  either  of 
the  refracting  or  reflecting  kind.  Such  a  telescope,  furnished  with 
a  wire  micrometer,  and  directed  to  the  zenith,  becomes  a  zenith 
telescope,  free  from  all  the  objections  to  which  the  zenith  sector, 
and  the  ordinary  zenith  telescopes  with  a  plumb-line,  are  liaUe. 
From  the  greater  degree  of  precisioa  attainable  by  the  emplo3rment 
of  this  instrument,  f  lom  the  frunlity  of  its  ocmstruction,  the  readiness 
of  its  application,  and  the  economy  of  time  resulting  from  its  use,  the 
employment  of  the  level  and  plumb-line  may  be  wholly  superseded. 

John  Brinkley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  commenced  his  scientific 
career,  while  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  by  a  mathematical  paper  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1 807,  containing  an  investigation  of  the  general  term  of  an  important 
series  in  the  inverse  method  of  finite  differences.  In  1810  Dr.  Mas- 
keleyne,  then  Astronomer  Royal,  announced  to  the  Society  by  the 
communication  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brinkley,  the  supposed  discovery 
by  the  latter  of  the  annual  parallax  of  a  Lyrse,  which  he  was  confident 
exceeds  2".  In  1818  he  reported  having  met  with  apparent  motions 
in  several  of  the  fixed  stars  which  he  could  explain  only  by  referring 
them  to  parallax.  Among  these  a  Aquils  exhibited  the  greatest 
change  of  place.  The  observations  made  at  the  Greenwich  obser- 
vatory not  being  in  accordance  with  those  made  at  Dublin,  Dr. 
Brinkley,  in  a  subsequent  paper  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1821,  institutes  a  new  series  of  observations  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  source  of  this  discordance.  In  conclusion  he  states  his  inability 
to  discover  any  explanation  of  this  difference,  or  to  obtain  any  result 
opposed  to  his  former  conclusions.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
discrepancies  between  his  observations  and  those  made  at  Greenwich 
may  by  some  be  considered  as  showing  the  great  precision  of  modem 
observations,  since  the  whole  extent  of  the  absolute  difference  is 
only  one  second.  In  the  last  paper  on  this  important  subject,  which 
was  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1824,  Dr.  Brinkley  endeavours 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  absolute  and  relative  degrees  of 
accuracy  of  the  instruments  at  Dublin  and  at  Greenwich.  He  first 
considers  the  difference  of  parallax  between  y  Draconis  and  a  Lym, 
and  secondly  the  absolute  parallax  of  a  Lyrae. 

Four  other  ])aper8  by  the  same  author  are  also  contained  in  the 
Phiiosophical  Transactional  iVietet  *\ii  VS19»  ^ving  the  results  of 
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observations  made  at  the  observatory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for 
determining  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  maximum  of  the 
aberration  of  light;  tiie  second,  published  in  1822,  containing  the 
investigation  of  the  elements  of  a  comet  observed  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall ;  the  third  published  in  1824,  on  the  North  Polar  distances  of 
the  principal  fixed  stars ;  and  the  last,  which  appeared  in  1826,  com- 
municating the  results  of  the  application  of  Capt.  Kater's  floating 
collimator  to  the  astronomical  circle  at  the  observatory  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  regards  the  results  of  these  observations  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  collimator,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  new  astronomical  power,  and  as  even  belonging  to  a  more 
advanced  era  of  practical  astronomy  than  the  present. 

Mr.  Edward  Troughton  is  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1809,  entitied  **  An  Account  of  a  method  of  dividing  Astronomical 
and  other  instruments  by  ocular  inspection;  in  which  the  usual  tools 
for  graduating  are  not  employed ;  the  whole  operation  being  so  con- 
trived, that  no  error  can  occur  but  what  is  chargeable  to  vision  when 
assisted  by  the  best  optical  means  of  viewing  and  measuring  minute 
quantities."  The  intrinsic  excellence  of  Mr.  Troughton's  method, 
as  detailed  in  this  paper,  consists  in  the  process  of  examination 
employed  to  correct  the  imperfections  in  laying  down  the  divisions 
by  methods  which  give  only  approximate  degrees  of  accuracy. 

The  Treasurer  made  the  follovring  statements  with  respect  to  the 
Number  of  Fellows,  State  of  the  Finances,  and  the  Receipts  and  Pay- 
ments of  the  Society  during  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  last  Anniversary  the  Society  consisted  of  770  Members  of 
whom  there  were, 

1 1  Royal  Personages, 

44  Foreign  Members,  and 

715  Home  Members; 

Since  that  date,  there  have  died, 

21  on  the  Home  Last,  and 
1  on  the  Foreign  List ; 

and  there  have  been  admitted, 

40  on  the  Home  Lost,  and 

5  on  the  Foreign  list.     Of  whom 

1 1  have  compounded  during  life,  and 

29  have  engaged  to  pay  the  Annual  Subscription  of  4/. 

The  Society  therefore  now  consists  of 

10  Royal  Personages, 

48  Foreign  Members,  and 

735  Home  Members ; 

making  a  total  of  793  Members ;  of  whom 

598  have  compounded  for  life, 

4 1  are  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  2A  1  *ls. 
96  are  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  4/.  Of. 
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The  Treafturer  then  laid  before  the  Meeting  the  following 

Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Payments  of  the  Royal  Society  betwen 

Nov.29,  ISZ4,  and  Nov.  28,  1835. 
1.  Rbcbipts. 

£.     s,   d. 
Balance  in  the  handa  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  last  Audit  . .      192    7    5{ 

Weekly  Contributions,  at  one  shilling    11116    0 

Quarterly  Contributions,  at  £1 234  16    6 

Forty  Admission  Fees 400    0    0 

Eleven  Compositions  for  Annual  Payments   500    0    0 

Rents:— 

One  year's  rent  of  estate  at  Mablethorpe:  due     £.    s.    d, 
at  Michaelmas,  (less  the  expenses  of  de- 
fending the  suit,  16/.  13f.) 90     7     0 

Three  quarters  of  a  year's  rent  of  premises  in 

Coleman- street:  due  at  Michaelmas 71     5     0 

One  year's  rent  uf  lands  at  Acton :  due  at 

Michaelmas    60    0     0 

One  year's  fee-farm  rent  of  lands  in  Sussex ; 

land-tax  deducted  :  due  at  Michaelmas  . .      19     4     0 
One  fifth  of  the  clear  rent  of  an  estate  at  Lam- 
beth Hill,  from  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  pursuance  of  Lady  Sadleir's  will : 
due  at  Midsummer 3     0     0 

243  16    0 

Dividends  on  Stock : — 

One  year's  dividends  on  1 4,000/.  Reduced  An- 
nuities        420    0     0 

Pulteney  Fund, 
One  year's  dividends  on  200/. 3  percent.  Consols-    6     0     0 

Fairchild  Fund. 
Oneyear'sdividendsonlOO/.NewSouthSeaStock     3     0     0 

Rumford  Fund. 
One  year's  dividends  on  2161/.  Os.  lOd.  3  per 

cent.  Consols    64  16     8 

Donation  Fund. 
One  year's  dividends  on  3820/.  19s.  3(/.  3  per 

cent.  Consols 1 14   12     6 

608     9    2 

Miscellaneous  Receipts : — 

Sale  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts  to  the  British 

Museum    163  4  0 

Sale  of  Philosophical  IVansactions 444  9  3 

Sale  of  Abstracts  of  Papers 17  6  8 

Sale  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  Discourses 0  3  0 

Sale  of  Coins  and  Medals 44  16  6 

669   19     5 


Total ii2961     4     6^ 


^ 
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2.  Patmint«. 

£.     s.    d. 

Lady  Sadleir*8 Legacy. — ^The  Poor  of  the  Parish,  in  punuance 

of  Lady  Sadleir's  Wm 3     0    0 

Fairchild  Lecture.— The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  for  delivering  the 

Fairchild  Lecture  of  1834  3     0    0 

Bakbeian  Lbcturk. — Charles  LyeU,  Jun.,  Esq.,  for  the  Ba- 

kerian  Lecture 4     0    0 

Rmnford  Medal. — M.  Melloni,  two  year's  dividend  on  the 

Rumford  Aug;mentation  Fund,  January  8th,  1835    ....        69  11  10 

Mr.  Wyon,  for  Gold  and  Silver  Rumford  Medal 64    0    0 

Salaries: —  £.     9.    d. 

Dr.  Roget,  one  year,  as  Secretary    105    0  0 

J.  G.  Children,  Esq.,  one  year,  as  Secretary.  .105     0  0 

Ditto  for  Index  to  PbiL  Trans 5     5  0 

C.  Konig,  Esq.,  one  year  as  Foreign  Secretary     20    0  0 

Mr.  Roberton,  one  year, as  Assistant-Secretary  160    0  0 

Mr.  W.  E.  Shuckard,  Librarian 30  17  0 

Mr.  Gould,  one  year,  as  Porter 60    0  0 

Mr.  Hudson  for  one  month*s  salary    20  16  8 

506  18     8 

Mr.  Panizzi :  On  account ;  for  preparing  a  Catalogue  of 

the  Library 300  0  0 

Fire  Insurance,  on  the  Society's  Property 22  1 1  6 

Mr.  Roberton :  Gratuity 20  0  0 

Mrs.  Coppard :  Gratuity 10  0  0 

BilU  :— 

Taylor : 

Printing  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1834,  part  S 216     2     6 

Printing  the  Phil.Trans.,  1835,  part  1 18111     0 

Printing  and  Paper  of  Proceedings,  Nos. 

17—21   .34     9     6 

Printing  Proceedings  of  Excise  Committee     18  14     0 

Miscellaneous  Printing:  Circulars, Lists  of 
Fellows,  Ballot-lists,  Statement  of  Pay- 
ments, and  Minutes  of  Council,  &c.    ..102     0     6 
Bowles  and  Gardiner : 

Paper  for  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1835,  parts  1    121   16     0 

and  2 

Basire: 

Engraving  and  Copper- plate  Printing  for 

the  Phil.  Trans.,  1835,  parts  1  and  2,  &c.     67     7     6 

Carried  forward £742     1     0     1003     2    0 
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BiUs:—  Brought  forward 742     1     0     1003    2 

Sowerby : 

£Dgraviog  for  Phil.  Trans 6  16     6 

Gardner : 

Engraving  for  Phil.  Trans., 14  10     0 

Vizetelly  and  Branston : 

Wood  Engravings    for  Phil.  Trans.  1835, 

parti 8  12     0 

Gyde: 
Sewbg  and  Boarding  1783  Parts  of  Phil. 

Trans 60  15     4 

Boarding  201    Sets  of  Abstracts,  Sewing 

Adjudication  of  Medals,  &c 36  16     9 

869  11 

Few  &  Co.,  Sohcitors   113  13     4 

Mr.Higgins:  Surveying  Coleinaii-street  Pro- 
perty       31   10     0 

Mr.  Russell :  for  calculation  cf  Tables  for 
the  Excise  Committee  (to  tie  repaid  by  the 

Lords  of  the  Treasury) 25     0     0 

Mr.  Williamson,  for  a  Plate  Chest 3  17     0 

Tuckett : 

Bookbinding 34  16     8 

Chappell : 

Stationery 36  16     6 

Saunderson : 

Shipping  expenses 11      1      5 

Brecknell  and  Turner : 

Wax  Lights,  Candles,  and  Lamp  Oil 72  14     6 

Skelton : 

Cleaning  Chandeliers ;   Fenders  ;  and  re- 
pairing Lamps  and  Locks 1115     9 

Cubitt : 

Book-shclves  in  New  Room 72  13     0 

Fitting  up  the  Meteorological  Room 13   19  10 

Fryer  and  Spice  : 

Furniture  fur  Mr. Hudson's  new  room. ...      14  10     0 
Snell  : 

Gallery  for  Library 131      9     4 

Furniture  for  Mr.  Roberlon's  room 30  1 2     G 

New  Carpet,  Winduw  Blinds,  Carpet-beat- 
ing, &c 22     7     0 

Cobbett  and  Son  : 

Window-cleaning  and  Glazing    212     4 

Gwillim : 

large  Mats,  Brushes,  Fire-wood,  &c 15   17     0 

Carried  forward £645     6     2     1872  13    i 
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£.      9.   d.      £.      9.    d. 

Bills:—  Brought  forward 645     6     2     1872  13     7 

Baker: 

Upholstery 11     6     0 

Hermon : 

Cleaning  Staircase,  &c 10  14     5 

Arnold  and  Dent : 

Cleaning  and  ReguUdng  Clocks 2  17     9 

670    4     4 

Books  bought  on  account  of  the  Money  receiyed 
from  the  British  Museum: 

Bailli^re :  Books,—- on  account 50  0  0 

Simpldn  and  Marshall:  Ditto 2  10  8 

Pickering :  Ditto 7  0  0 

Bohn:  Ditto 2  2  0 

Weale :  Ditto 4  0  6 

65  13     2 

Parish  Rates  and  Petty  Charges : 

Taxes  and  Parish  Rates 3119  9 

Uinstitut  Journal 3     5  0 

Postage  and  Carriage 18     6  3 

Extra  Porterage 4  11  7 

Expenses  on  Foreign  Packets  and  Presents. .  18  16  6 

Stamps 3     0  9 

Cleaning  Library    2  13  6 

Charwoman's  Wages 26     5  0 

Extra  Charwoman's  work 5   17  2 

Board  and  Wages  of  Mr.  Hudson's  Servant 

for  one  month 2  10  0 

Miscellaneous  expenses 17     4  4 

134     9  10 

£2743     0  11 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer   218    3     7^ 

£2961     4     6i 


J.  W.  LUBBOCK,  Treawrer. 
November  2Sth,  1835. 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Treasurer  for  his 
able  services  in  attending  to  its  finances. 

The  Copley  Medal,  and  the  two  Royal  Medals  for  the  presentyear 
were  then  delivered,  pursuant  to  the  awards  made  hy  the  Council. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  the  Election  of  Council  and  Ofiicers  were 
then  read  hy  the  Secretary ;  and  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.  and  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Jmiiing^  being  iioininate<l  by  the  Prr^iilent.  ivitli  tlii-  approtit- 
tioii  of  the  Meetini^,  Scrutator*  to  assuit  tlie  Secretaries  in  exami- 
ning the  balloting-lifitfi,  the  voten  nf  the  FellnwK  present  were  col- 
lected. 

llie  ballot  being  taken,  the  Semtatort  reported  the  following  a^ 
the  result. 

Prtiidemt — His  Royal  Highnen  the  Duke  of  Suasex,  K.O. 

TVMwrer^— Francia  Baily»  Esq. 
Sfcretarin — 


Peter  Mark  Roget,  M  J). 


\  John  George  Children,  Esq. 
Foreign  Secretmj — Charlea  Konig,  Esq. 

Oiher  Memben  of  the  Cotmal. 
William  Allen,  Esq.  Jol)]^  William  Labbodc,  Esq. 


Rev.  William  Buckland,  D.D. 
Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Cumming. 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
Joseph  Henry  Green,  Esq. 
Henry  Holland,  M.D. 


Heroert  Mayo,  Esq. 

Roderick  Impey  Muichiaon,  Esq. 

Rev.  Robert  Mniphy,  M.A. 

Sir  John  Rennie. 

William  Henry  Smjth.  Ci^.  R.N. 

Edward  Turner,  M.D. 

Rev.  William  WhewdL 


William  Lawrence,  Esq. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  voted  to  the  Scnitaton  for 
their  trouble  in  assisting  at  the  Election. 
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To  Balance 

Salt  of  OrienUl  MSS. 


258  IS    0 
163    4    0 


Jti2\   19    0 


Cr. 

V 

By  Cath  on  account  of  the  following 


disburwments : — 
Baillito:  Books    ... 

Simpkin    and   Mar- 
shall: Ditto   

Pickering:  Ditto  ... 

Bohn:  Ditto 

Weale:  Ditto    


50    0  0 

2  10  8 

7    0  0 

2    2  0 

4    0  6 


Balance,  Not.  *i8, 1835.. .356    5  10 


£421  19    0 


PROCEEDINGS 

Of 

THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY. 

1835—1886.  Na  23. 


December  10,  1835. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  from  the  President  to  the  FellowB 
of  the  Royal  Society  was  read : 

<<  GXNTLEMXN, 

^*  At  the  opening  of  the  Session  1  thinJc  it  right  to  express  my 
anxiety  to  come  amongst  you  again  -,  and  1  therefore  trust  that  I 
need  not  repeat  that  as  soon  as  my  present  infirmity  is  removed 
you  may  be  sure  of  my  readiness  to  take  the  chair.  In  the  mean 
time  I  hope  that  the  Mfembers  will  not  relax  in  their  endeavours  to 
uphold  the  character  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  I  shall  look  with 
confidence  to  the  attendance  or  the  Vice-Presidents  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  order  and  regularity  w  necessary  to  be  observed  at 
all  literary  and  scientific  meetings. 

"  Kensington  P^ace,  Dec.  10, 1836.  "  Augustus  F.,  P.R.S.'* 

The  following  papers  were  read : 

^^Memorandataken  duringthe  continuance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
of  November  18,  1835."  %  Charles  C.  Christie,  Esq.  Commu- 
nicated  by  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  appearances  described  were  seen  from  Deal,  on  the  day  men* 
tinned  in  the  title,  from  9  to  20  minutes  past  10  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing i  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  bright  arch  of  liffht,  of  which  the 
lower  edge  was  sharply  denned,  surmounted  on  a  dark  cloud  below, 
while  the  upper  edge  was  shaded  off  into  the  cloudless  and  starlight 
sky,  emitting  large  but  faint  luminous  streaks,  which  issued  up- 
wards with  great  rapidity,  exactly  imitating  flames  agitated  to  and 
(to  by  a  viclent  wind. 

•'  Demonstration  complete  du  l1)6ordme  dit  de  Fermat :  par 
Fran9ois  Paulet,  de  Geneve,  ancien  61dve  de  TE'cole  Poly  technique." 
Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

The  theorem  of  which  the  author  professes  to  give,  in  this  paper, 
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tlie  complete  demonstration,  is  the  following:  <*  No  power,  beyond 
the  second  degree,  oi'  any  quantity,  can  exist,  capable  of  being  re- 
solved into  the  sum,  or  the  difference,  of  two  other  powers  of  the 
same  degree  :'*  or,  as  it  may  still  more  generally  be  expressed,  "  If 
the  exponents  of  three  powers  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number, 
provided  that  number  be  ereater  than  2,  neither  the  sum,  nor  the 
difference,  of  any  two  of  the  resulting  quantities  can  ever  be  equal 
to  the  third  quantity.*' 

It  was  resolved  unanimously, — *'  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society 
be  given  to  their  Secretary  John  George  Children,  Esq.,  for  the 
zeal  and  ability  which  he  has  uniformly  displayed,  and  the  many 
valuable  services  he  has  rendered,  in  promoting  its  objects.** 


December  17,  1835. 
SIR  JOHN  RENNIE,  Knt.,  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

<<  Researches  towards  establishing  a  theory  of  the  Dispersion  of 
Light,  No.  1 1.**  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  author,  in  a  preceding  paper,  published  in  the  last  part  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  commenced  a  comparison  between 
the  results  of  M.  Cauchy*s  system  of  undulations,  expressing  the 
theoretical  refractive  index  for  each  of  the  standard  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  the  corresponding  index  found  from  observation  in 
different  media.  Since  that  paper  was  communicated,  he  has  re- 
ceived the  account  of  a  new  series  of  results  obtained  by  M.  Rud- 
berg,  and  comprising  the  indices  for  the  standard  rays  in  a  prism  of 
calcareous  spar,  and  in  a  prism  of  quartz,  both  for  the  ordinary  and 
the  extraordinary  rays  -,  and  also  the  ratios  of  the  velocities  in  the 
direction  of  the  three  axes  of  elasticity,  respectively,  in  Aragonite 
and  Topaz.  The  author  was  accordingly  led  to  examine  this  valu- 
able senes  of  data,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  the  theory  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  He  finds  the  coincidences  of  theory 
and  observation  to  be  at  least  as  close  as  tliose  already  obtained  from 
Frauenhofer  8  results,  and  to  afford  a  satisfactory  extension  of  the 
theory  to  ten  new  cases,  in  addition  to  those  already  discussed  -,  and 
a  further  confirmation  of  the  law  assigned  by  the  hypothesis  of  un- 
dulations. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled,  '*  On  the  action  of  Light  upon 
Plants,  and  of  Plants  upon  the  Atmosphere."  By  Charles  Daubeny, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  Vacation  to  meet 
again  on  the  seventh  of  January  next. 
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January  ?»  1^36. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Eiq.,  Vice-Preiident  and  Treasurer,  in 

the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  the 
Royal  Obtenratory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  the  Ist  of  June  to 
the  31st  of  December,  1834."  Communicated  by  Capt.  Beaufort, 
R.N.,  F.R.S.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

llie  obserrations  recorded  in  this  Journal  are  those  of  the  baro- 
meter, and  of  two  thermometers,  one  in,  and  the  other  out  of  doors; 
taken  at  xunrise,  noon,  sunset,  and  midnisht,  in  each  successive  day 
from  the  1st  of  June,  18S4,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

<<  Some  Account  of  the  Volcanic  Eruption  of  Cosiguina  in  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca,  commonly  called  the  Coast  of  Conchi^ua,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Central  America."  By  Alexander  Calddeugh, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  particulars  recorded  in  this  narrative  are  derived  partly  from 
a  voluminous  collection  of  official  reports  transmitted  from  the  au- 
thorities in  various  townsi  to  the  government  of  Central  America, 
and  partly  from  the  information  of  intelligent  eye-mtnesses  of  the 
phenomena.  The  eruption  occurred  on  the  19th  of  January,  1835, 
and  was  preceded  by  a  slight  noise,  accompanied  with  a  column  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  mountain,  and  increasing  till  it  took  the  form 
of  alargeand  dense  cloud,  which,  when  viewed  from  a  distance  often 
leagues  to  the  southward,  appeared  like  an  immense  plume  of  white 
feathers,  rising  with  considerable  velocity  and  expanding  in  every 
direction.  Its  colour  was,  at  first,  of  the  most  brilliant  white ;  but 
it  gradually  became  tinged  with  grey;  then  passed  into  yellow;  and 
finally  assumed  a  beautiful  crimson  hue.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing days  several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt,  the  last  of 
which  were  most  terrific.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  sun  had 
risen  in  brightness;  but  a  line  of  intense  darkness  denoted  the  pre- 
sence of  the  same  cloud  which  had  before  presented  such  remarkable 
appearances,  and  which,  extending  with  great  rapidity,  soon  ob- 
scured the  light  of  day  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  naif  an  hour  the 
darkness  equalled  in  intensity  that  of  the  most  clouded  night :  per- 
sons touched  without  seeine  one  anotlier ;  the  cattle  hurried  back 
to  their  folds ;  and  the  fowls  went  to  roost,  as  on  the  approach  of 
night.  This  atmospheric  darkness  coniinued  with  scarcely  any  di- 
minution for  three  days  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  there  fell 
a  fine  impalpable  dust,  covering  the  ground  at  St.  Antonio  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  consisting  of  three  layers  of 
different  shades  of  grey  colour  :  and  for  ten  or  twelve  succeeding 
days  the  sky  exhibited  a  dim  and  murky  light.  At  Nacaome,  to 
the  northward  of  the  volcano,  the  same  degree  of  darkness  was  ex- 
perienced, and  the  deposit  of  ashes  was  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
depth,  and  exhaled  a  fetid  sulphureous  odour,  which  penetrated 
through  every  interstice  in  the  buildings,     llie  complete  obscurity 
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wa5i  only  occasionally  broken  by  the  lightning,  which  flashed  in  every 
direction,  while  the  air  was  rent  with  loud  and  reiterated  explosions 
like  the  discharges  of  artillery,  which  accompanied  each  erupdon  of 
volcanic  matter,  and  conspired  to  strike  the  deepest  terror,  and  to 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  a  universal  panic  that  the  day  of  judge- 
ment was  arrived.  On  the  24>th  the  atmosphere  became  clearer,  and 
the  houses  were  found  covered  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  with  ashes, 
in  which  many  small  birds  were  found  suffocated.  Deer  and  other 
wild  animals  flew  to  the  town  for  refuge,  and  the  banks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streams  were  strewed  with  dead  6sh.  In  Segovia,  and  as 
far  as  eight  leagues  from  the  volcano,  the  showers  of  black  sand  were 
so  abundant  as  to  destroy  thousands  of  cattle ;  and  many  were 
subsequently  found  whose  bodies  exhibited  one  mass  of  scorched 
flesh. 

Within  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  and  two  miles  from  the  volcano,  it  is 
stated  that  two  islands,  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter, 
were  thrown  up,  probably  from  the  deposit  of  masses  of  scorise  on 
previously  existing  shoals. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously : — **  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society 
be  given  to  their  Secretary  Peter  Mark  Hoget,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
for  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  has  uniformly  displayed,  and  the 
many  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  in  promoting  its  objects." 


January  14,  18S6. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.,  and  Treasurer  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Daubeny*s  paper  entitled,  *<  On  the  action  of  Light  upon 
Plants,  and  of  Plants  upon  the  Atmosphere,"  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

The  objects  of  the  experimental  inquiries  of  which  the  author  gives 
an  account  in  this  paper  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  of  solar  light  in  causing  the  leaves  of  plants  to 
emit  oxygen  gas,  and  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  when  the  plants 
were  either  immersed  in  water,  or  surrounded  by  atmospheric  air. 
The  plants  subjected  to  the  former  mode  of  trial  were  Brassica 
oleracen,  Salicomia  herbacea,  Fucus  digitatus^  Tussilago  hybrida,  Co- 
chlearia  armorica,  Mentha  viridisy  Rheum  rhaponticuniy  Allium  ur- 
sinum,  and  several  species  of  Graminece,  Geraniums  were  the  only 
plants  subjected  to  experiment  while  surrounded  with  atmospheric 
air.  Comparative  trials  were  made  of  the  action  on  these  plants  of 
various  kinds  of  coloured  light,  transmitted  through  tinted  glass,  of 
which  the  relative  calorific,  illuminating,  and  chemical  powers  had 
been  previously  ascertained  ;  and  the  results  of  all  the  experiments 
are  recorded  in  tables;  but  no  general  conclusion  is  deduced  from 
them  by  the  author.  He  next  describes  a  few  experiments  which 
he  made  on  beans,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  light  on 
the  secretion  of  the  green  matter  of  the  leaves,  or  rather  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  the  change  of  colour  in  the  chromule  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  thb  agent.  The  third  object  of  his  inquiries  was  the  source  of 
the  irritability  of  the  Mimosa  pudica^  from  which  it  appeared  that 
light  of  a  certain  intensity  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
hedthy  functions  of  thb  plant,  and  that  when  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  less  luminous  rays,  notwithstanding  their  chemical  influ- 
ence, the  plant  lost  its  irritability  quite  as  soon  as  when  light  was 
altogether  excluded.  He  then  examines  the  action  of  light  in  causing 
exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves;  selecting  Dahlias,  Helian- 
thuses,  Tree  Mallows,  &'a,  as  the  subjects  of  experiment.  Tlie 
general  tendency  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  series  is  to  show  that 
the  exhalation  is,  ceteris paribuf,  most  abundant  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  received  by  the  plant.  He  also  made  various 
comparative  trials  of  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  chiefly  of  the  //e- 
Uanihus  annuusy  Sagiltaria  iagittifoHa,  and  the  Vine,  From  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  results  of  these  and  the  preceding  experiments,  he 
is  inclined  to  infer  that  both  the  exhalation  and  the  absorption  of 
moisture  in  plants,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  the  influence  of  light, 
are  affected  in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  mote  luminous  raya;  that 
all  the  functions  o\  the  vegetable  economy  which  are  owing  to  the 
presence  of  this  agent,  follow,  in  this  respect,  the  same  law ;  and 
that  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  light  acts  in 
the  character  of  a  s|>ecific  stimulus.  The  nuthor  found  that  the 
most  intense  artificial  li^ht  that  he  could  obtain  from  incandescent 
lime  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  plants. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  details  of  the  experi- 
ments which  the  author  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  action  of 
plants  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  more  especially  to  determine  the 
proportion  that  exists  between  the  effects  attributable  to  their  action 
during  the  night  and  during  the  day ;  and  also  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  carbonic  acid  absorbed,  and  the  oxygen  evolved. 

His  experiments  appear  to  show  that  at  least  18  percent,  of  oxy- 
gen may  be  added  to  the  air  conflned  in  a  jar  by  the  influence  of  a 
plant  contained  within  it.  He  also  infers  that  the  stage  of  vegetable 
life  at  which  the  function  of  purifying  the  air  ceases,  is  that  in  which 
leaves  cease  to  exist.  The  author  shows  that  this  function  is  per- 
formed both  in  dicotyledonous  and  in  monocotyledonous  plants,  in 
evergreens  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  deciduous,  in  terrestrial  and 
in  aquatic  plants,  in  the  green  parts  of  eculents  as  well  as  in  ordi- 
nary leaves,  in  Algae  and  in  Ferns  as  well  as  in  Phanerogamous 
families.  Professor  Marcet  has  shown  that  it  does  not  take  place 
in  Fungi. 

The  rellding  of  a  paper,  entitled,  <<  On  the  Anatomical  and  Optical 
Structure  of  the  Crystalline  Lennes  of  Animals,  being  the  continua- 
tion of  the  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1833.-  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.,— was  com- 
menced. 
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January  21,  1836. 
RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

George  Biddell  Airy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  A.R. ;  George  Budd,  B.A. 
and  M.A. ;  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  M.A. ;  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor ;  and  Charles  Wheatstone,  Esq. ;  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society. 

Sir  David  Brewster's  paper,  entitled,  '*  On  the  Anatomical  and 
Optical  Structure  of  the  Crystalline  Lenses  of  Animals,  being  the 
continuation  of  the  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  183S/*  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  has  examined  the  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  eye  of  a  great  variety  of  animals  belonging  to  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  Vertebrata;  and  has  communicated  in  this  paper  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  observations,  arranged  according  as  they  re- 
late to  structures  more  and  more  complex.  In  a  former  paper, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1 833,  the  lens  of  the 
Cod  fish  was  taken  as  the  type  of  the  simplest  of  these  structures,  in 
an  much  as  all  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  like  the 
meridians  of  a  globe,  to  two  opposite  points,  or  poles,  of  a  spheroid 
or  lenticular  solid ;  both  of  which  poles  are  situated  in  the  axis  of 
vision.  The  structure  which  ranks  next  in  respect  of  simplicity  is 
that  exhibited  in  the  Salmon,  among  fishes ;  in  the  Gecko,  among 
reptiles ;  and  in  the  Flare,  among  Mammalia.  It  presents  at  each  pole 
two  septa  placed  in  one  continuous  line,  in  different  points  of  which 
all  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  one  surface  to  the  other  have  their 
origin  and  termination.  A  structure  somewhat  more  complex  is 
met  with  in  the  lenses  of  most  of  the  Mammalia,  and  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  horse,  and  the  ox.  Three 
septa  occur  at  each  pole  in  the  form  of  diverging  lines  inclined  to 
one  another  at  angles  of  120°.  The  next  degree  of  complexity  is 
presented  in  the  lens  of  the  whale,  the  seal,  and  the  bear,  which 
contain,  instead  of  three,  four  septa  on  each  side,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  some  specimens  of 
lenses  of  whales  and  seals  the  author  observed  two  septa  from  each 
pole,  forming  one  continuous  line,  from  each  of  the  extremities  of 
which  proceeded  two  others,  which  were  at  right  angles  relatively  to 
one  another  :  so  that  there  were  in  all  five  on  each  surface.  The 
most  complex  structure  is  that  of  the  lens  of  the  elephant,  which 
exhibits  three  primary  septa  diverging  at  equal  angles  from  the  pole, 
and  at  their  extremities  bifurcating  into  two  additional  septa,  which 
are  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  of  60°,  these  latter  being  the 
real  septa,  to  which  the  fibrous  radiations  are  principally  related. 
In  some  lenses  of  the  elephant  the  author  found  the  three  septa 
immediately  proceeding  from  the  poles  exceedingly  short,  and  ap- 
proaching to  evanescence  ;  so  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  occasion- 
ally they  may  be  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  that  the  other  six 
septa  will  then  all  diverge  from  the  poles,  like  the  radii  ofa  hexagon, 
at  angles  of  60°. 

In  all  the  preceding  cases^,  where  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
is  .symmetrical  on  the  two  sides,  the  septa  on  the  opposite  suiface 
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of  the  lent  occupy  positions  which  are  reversed  with  respect  to  one 
another ;  thus  in  the  simple  case  of  the  double  septa  at  each  pole» 
the  line  formed  by  those  of  the  posterior  surface  is  situated  at  right 
angles  to  that  formed  by  the  septa  of  the  anterior  surface.  Where 
there  are  three  divergent  septa  at  each  pole,  the  direction  of  those 
on  the  one  side  bisect  the  angles  formed  by  those  on  the  other  side ; 
and  again,  where  the  septa  form  a  rectangular  cross,  those  of  one 
surface  are  inclined  45°  to  those  of  the  other  surface. 

It  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this  con6guration  of  the  series  of 
points  which  constitute  the  origins  and  terminations  of  the  6bres, 
that  all  the  6bres,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  proceeding  in  a 
direct  line  from  tlie  extremities  of  any  of  the  septa,  must,  in  their 
passage  from  the  one  surface  to  the  other,  follow  a  course  more  or 
less  contorted ;  and  must  form  lines  of  double  curvature ;  that  is, 
carves  of  which  none  of  the  portions  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

The  fibres  of  the  lenses  of  quadrupeds  gradually  diminish  in  sise 
from  the  equator  or  margin  of  the  lens,  where  they  are  largest,  to 
their  ttrrminations  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  septa.  They  are 
united  together  by  small  teeth  like  those  of  fishes ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  less  distinctly  pronounced,  and 
sometimes  they  are  not  seen  without  great  difficulty. 

In  the  lens  of  the  turtle,  as  well  as  in  that  of  several  fishes,  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres,  instead  of  being  symmetrical  on  the  two 
sides,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  preceding  instances,  is  different  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces ;  there  being  two  septa  on  the  for- 
roer,  but  none  in  the  latter,  which  presents  only  a  single  polar  point 
of  convergence. 

The  author  has  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  these  structures.  The  lens  of  the  salmon  depolarizes  three 
•eries  of  luminous  sectors  ;  the  inner  and  outer  scries  being  negative, 
and  the  intermediate  series  positive.  The  polarizing  structure  of 
the  cornea  is  negative,  and  it  depolarizes  very  high  tints  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  sclerotic  coat.  VVhen  a  slice  cut  from  the  sclerotica 
nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  xurraceM,  and  with  parallel  faces,  is 
exposed  to  polarized  light,  it  exhibits  the  system  of  biaxal  rectilineal 
fringes,  exactly  like  thone  in  a  plate  of  t^lass  heated  by  boiling  wa- 
ter or  oil,  when  in  the  act  of  rapid  cooling.  The  same  alternation 
of  properties  with  regard  to  polarization  in  the  successive  strata  of 
the  substance  of  the  crystalline  lenses  is  exhibited  by  other  fishes 
which  the  author  examined. 

With  respect  to  the  final  cause  of  these  highly  complicated  ar- 
rangements,  it  is  reasonable  to  conceive  that  the  gradually  increas- 
ing density  of  the  fibres  in  each  successive  stratum  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre  is  intended  to  correct  spherical  aberration  :  but  the 
design  of  the  other  properties  resulting  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
fibres  with  reference  to  septa,  in  all  their  variations  of  number  and 
position,  and  more  especially  the  alternations  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive structures,  as  exhibited  by  the  action  of  the  different  strata  in 
polarized  light,  has  not  even  excited  the  ingenuity  of  conjecture, 
and  will  probably  remain  among  the  numerous  problems  destined  to 
exercise  the  sagacity  of  anotlier  age. 
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January  S8,  ISS6. 

RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Esq.,  V.P^  in  the  Chair. 

WilliaiD  Clark,  M.D.;  and  f rands  Marcet,  Esq.,  were  dected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  **  Discussion  of  Tide  Obaervadoos 
made  at  Liverpool.'*    By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  chief  purpose  which  the  author  has  in  view  in  presenting  the 
tables  accofApanying  this  paper,  which  are  a  continuation  of  those 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1835}  and  are 
founded  on  the  observations  instituted  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  Liver- 
pool, \n  to  exhibit  the  diurnal  inequality  in  the  height  of  high  water, 
which  is  scarcely  sensible  in  the  river  Thames,  but  which  at  Liver- 
pool amounts  to  more  than  a  foot.  The  diurnal  inequality  in  the 
interval  appears  to  be  insensible. 

The  author  has  farther  ascertained  that  Bemouilli's  formulse  ex- 
pressing the  height  of  the  tide,  deduced  from  his  theory  of  the  tides, 
present  a  very  remarkable  accordance  with  observation. 


\ 


February  4,  1836. 
SIR  JOHN  RENNIE,  Knt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

George  William  Drory,  Esq. ;  Robert  Edmund  Grant,  M.D. ;  and 
John  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Esq. ;  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

*'  Geometrical  investigations  concerning  tlie  Phaenomena  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  :  Second  Series, — On  the  number  of  points  at 
which  a  magnetic  needle  can  take  a  position  vertical  to  the  Earth  s 
surface/'  By  Thomas  Stephens  Davies,  Esq.,  F.R.S,  Lond.  and 
Edin.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

This  paper  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  one  by  the  same 
author  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions; in  which  it  was  proposed  to  investigate  the  mathematical 
consequences  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth  being  a  magnet  with 
two  poles,  or  centres  of  force,  situated  anywhere  either  within,  or 
at  the  surface,  and  of  equal  intensity,  but  of  contrary  characters  : 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  verifying  this  hypothesis  by  comparing  its 
results,  so  deduced,  with  the  phaenomena  furnished  by  observation. 

In  his  former  paper  the  author  had  shown  that  on  this  hypothesis 
the  magnetic  equator,  or  the  locus  of  the  points  at  which  the  mag- 
netic needle  takes  a  horizontal  position,  is  one  single  and  continuous 
line  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this  paper  his  object  is  to  prove 
that  there  are  always  two,  and  never  more  than  two,  points  ac  the 
earth's  surface,  at  which  the  needle  taken  a  position  vertical  to  the 
horizon. 

At  the  close  of  his  former  paper  the  author  had  deduced  the 
equation  of  the  cnrve  of  verticity,  that  is,  of  the  curve  at  any  point 
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of  which  an  infinitesimal  needle  being  placed,  it  will  always  tend 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  be  vertical  to  the 
horizon  at  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  suriace  of  the  earth : 
but,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  was 
unable,  at  that  time,  to  write  out  an  account  of  his  investi^tionsof 
the  peculiar  character  of  that  curve,  or  to  apply  its  properties  to  the 
determination  of  the  latter  problem :  and  these  are  more  especially 
the  objects  to  which  the  present  paper  is  devoted. 

The  processes  to  which  he  has  had  recourse,  with  this  view,  are 
the  following.  He  first  transposes  the  rectangular  equation  of  the 
carve  into  a  polar  equation,  and  finds  that  in  the  result  the  radius 
vector  is  involved  only  in  the  second  degree ;  and  hence  that  for 
every  value  of  the  polar  angle  there  are  two  values  of  the  radius 
vector,  and  never  more  than  two ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  can  cut  the  curve  of  verticity  in 
more  than  two  points.  But  as  no  means  present  themselves  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  values  of  (r),  the  ]X)lar  ordinates  of  the  curve 
of  contact,  be  always  real  or  not,  or  how  many  values  of  (9,),  the 
other  co-ordinate  to  that  curve,  are  possible  for  any  given  value  of 
r;  he  abandons  this  method  of  inquiry,  contenting  himself  with  a 
few  deductions  respecting  the  general  form  of  the  locux,  and  proceeds 
to  employ  a  different  method. 

The  general  system  of  his  reasonings  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  as  the  magnetic  curve  itself,  and  the  curve  of  verticity  have  one 
common  and  dependent  genesis,  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
the  former  must  throw  considerable  light  on  those  of  the  latter;  and 
he  is  accordingly  induced  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  examination 
of  the  magnetic  curve  than  had  before  been  attempted.  As  both 
the  polar  and  the  rectangular  equations  of  this  curve  are  much  too 
complex  to  afford  any  hope  of  success  in  their  investigation,  the 
author  has  recourse  to  a  system  of  co-ordinates,  which  he  terms  the 
**  angular  system^*  and  which  was  suggested  to  him  originally  by  the 
form  under  which  Professor  Playfair  exhibited  this  equation  in  Ro- 
bison*8  Mechanical  Philosophy.  But  as  he  has  not  yet  published 
his  investiffations  of  the  differential  coefficients,  and  other  formulc 
necessary  in  the  application  of  this  system,  he  puts  his  results  in 
a  form  adapted-  to  rectangular  co-ordinates ;  each  rectangular  co- 
ordinate being  expressed  in  terms  of  his  angular  co-ordinates  and 
the  constants  of  the  given  equation ;  and  by  these  means  deduces 
the  characters  of  the  magnetic  curve  throughout  its  whole  course. 

The  angular  equation  being 

cos  9,  X  cos  9^^  =  2  cos  /3, 
he  finds,  1°,  that  the  two  equations,  the  convergent  and  the  divergent, 
or  that  in  which  the  poles  are  unlike,  and  that  in  which  they  are 
like,  are  both  expressed  by  this  equation,  and  essentially  included 
in  it :  t^,  that  the  divergent  branches  on  one  side  of  the  magnetic 
axis  are  algebraically  and  geometrically  continuous  with  the  con- 
vergent branches  on  the  other  side;  the  parameter  (/S)  being  the 
same  in  both  cases :  3^,  that  the  divergent  branches  are  assym- 
ptotic,  and  the  assymptote  is  capable  of  a  very  simple  construction ; 
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4%  that  the  continuous  branches  have  the  poles  as  points  of  in* 
flexion,  and  that  these  are  the  only  points  of  inflexion  within  finite 
limits :  5^»  that  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  curve,  or,  which  it 
the  same  thing,  the  direction  taken  by  a  small  needle  placed  there, 
admits  of  easy  construction:  6^,  that  when  the  parameter  (/3)  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  convergent  and  divergent  branches  to  intersect, 
they  do  so  in  a  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  axis  drawn  from  the 
poles :  7^  that  the  convergent  branches  are  always  concave,  and 
the  divergent  always  convex,  to  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  magnet, 
drawn  from  its  middle, — besides  other  properties  not  less  interesting, 
though  less  capable  of  succinct  enunciation. 

Having  separated  the  branches  belonging  to  the  case  of  like  polei 
from  those  belonging  to  the  unlike  ones  in  the  magnetic  curve,  the 
author  proceeds  toasimilar  separation  of  the  corresponding  branches 
in  the  curve  of  verticity.  In  the  former  case  the  curve  is  composed 
of  four  branches  infinite  in  length,  having  the  magnetic  axis  for  as- 
syroptotes,  lying  above  that  axis,  and  emanating  from  the  poles  to 
the  right  and  \et\;  and  of  two  finite  branches,  continuous  with  those 
just  described,  and  lying  below  the  magnetic  axis ;  one  of  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  meets  the  other  in  the 
perpendicular  from  the  middle  of  the  axis;  so  that  the  whole  system 
18  constituted  by  one  continuous  curve,  extending  from  negative 
infinite  to  positive  infinite,  and  having  the  lines  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  magnetic  poles  as  tangents  at  the  poles  ;  and  no 
part  of  the  curve  lies  between  these  tangents.  It  bears  in  form 
some  general  resemblance  to  a  distorted  conchoid  -,  this  curve  not 
having  either  cusp  or  loop.  In  the  second  case,  the  curve  is  also 
composed  of  four  branches,  two  finite  and  two  infinite  ones;  the 
latter  having  the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  through 
the  middle  of  the  magnet  as  assyroptotes,  and  both  lying  on  the 
same  side  of  it  as  the  more  distant  pole;  and  the  finite  branches 
joining  these  continuously  at  the  poles,  and  each  other  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  magnetic  axis;  the  one  from  the  nearer  pole  lying  above 
the  axis,  and  the  one  from  the  remoter  pole  lying  below  it.  The 
branches,  where  they  unite  at  the  poles,  have  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  poles  as  tangents,  and  the  lower  in- 
finite branch  passes  through  the  centre.  The  whole  system  of 
branches  is  comprised  between  the  polar  tangents;  and  the  two 
systems  are  mutually  tangential  at  the  poles,  and  intersect  each 
other  at  the  centre ;  but  they  have  no  other  point  in  common. 

Lastly,  the  author  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  a  circle  (namely, 
the  magnetic  meridian)  described  from  the  centre  of  the  curve  of 
verticity,  will  always  cut  the  convergent  system  in  two  points,  but 
can  never  cut  it  in  more  than  two.  He  remarks,  however,  that  if 
we  could  conceive  two  poles  of  like  kinds  to  exist  without  any  other 
whatsoever,  we  might  have  either  four  points  of  verticity,  or  only 
two,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  he  waves  the  discussion  of  this 
particular  case,  as  being  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  his  present 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Davics  announces  his  intention  of  shortly  laying  before  the 
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Society  a  continuation  of  these  researches;  devoting  the  next  series 
to  the  points  of  maximum  intensity. 

"  Memoir  on  the  Metamorphoses  in  the  Macroura^  or  Long- 
tailed  Crustacea,  exempliBed  in  the  Prawn  (Palamon  serratusy 
By  J'ihn  V.  Thomp:ion,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Deputy  Inspector- General  of 
Hospitals.  Communicated  by  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Ac. 

Theauthor  gives  descriptions,  illustrated  by  outline  figures,  of  three 
diflferent  stages  of  growth  of  the  Prawn  ;  the  first  being  that  of  the 
lanra  immediately  on  its  exclusion  from  the  egg ;  the  second,  at  a 
later  period,  when  it  has  acquired  an  additional  pair  of  cleft  mem- 
bers, and  a  pair  of  scales  on  each  side  of  the  tail :  and  the  third,  at 
a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  development,  when  it  presents  the 
general  appearance  of  the  adult  Prawn,  but  still  retains  the  natatory 
division  of  the  members,  now  increased  to  six  pair.  The  author 
thinks  it  probable  that  an  intermediate  stage  of  metamorphosis  exists 
between  the  two  last  of  these  observed  conditions  of  the  animal. 


February  11,  1836. 

DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq ,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

David  Baillie,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Robertson,  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled,  «  On  Voltaic  Combinations." 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S. 
Fullerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  &c.,  &c.  By  John  Frederick  Daniell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  King*s  College,  London. 


February  18,  18^6. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  in  the 

Chair. 

John  Green  Cross,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Daniell's  paper,  entitled,  *'  On  Voltaic  Com- 
binations,*'  in  a  letter  to  Michael  Faraday,  Esq.,  D CL ,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author,  atXer  expressing  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Faraday  for 
the  important  li^ht  which  his  late  researches  in  electricity  have  thrown 
on  chemical  science,  proceeds  to  state  that  in  pursuing  the  train  of 
inquiry  which  has  thus  been  opened,  he  has  obtained  further  confir- 
mations of  the  truth  of  that  great  principle  discovered  and  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Faraday,  namely,  the  definite  chemical  action  of 
electricity ;  and  has  thence  been  led  to  the  construction  of  a  voltaic 
arrangement  which  furnishes  a  constant  current  of  electricity  for 
any  required  length  of  time. 

For  the  purpoM;  of  aM:ertaifiirig  the  influence  exerted  by  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  their  various  forms  of  combi- 
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nation,  he  contrived  an  apparatus,  which  he  designates  by  the  name 
of  the  dissected  battery,  and  which  consists  of  ten  cylindrical  elsn 
cells,  capable  of  holding  the  fluid  electrolytes,  in  which  two  plates 
of  metal  are  immersed ;  each  plate  communicating  below,  by  meant 
of  a  separate  wire,  which  is  made  to  perforate  a  glass  stopper  dosing 
the  bottom  of  the  cell,  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  contained 
in  a  separate  cup  underneath  the  stopper,  and  with  which  electric 
communications  may  be  made  at  pleasure  through  other  wires  passing 
out  of  the  vessel  on  each  side.  The  active  elements  of  the  circuit, 
which  were  adopted  as  standards  of  comparison,  were,  for  the  me- 
tals, plates  of  platinum  and  amalgamated  zinc  three  inches  in  length 
by  one  in  breadth;  and  for  the  electrolyte,  water  acidulated  witb 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  100  parts  by  volume  of  the  for- 
mer to  2*25  of  the  latter  ^  this  degree  of  dilution  (giving  a  spe- 
ci6c  gravity  of  1*0275,)  being  adopted,  in  order  to  connect  the  au- 
thor's experiments  with  those  of  Mr.  Faraday. 

This  dilute  acid  exerts  scarcely  any  local  action  on  anud^amated 
zinc ;  because  the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  bub- 
bles of  hydrogen  gas,  which  adhere  strongly  to  it ;  and  this  force 
of  heterogeneous  adhesion  appears  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  phenomena  both  of  local  and  of  current  affinity,  and  soon 
puts  a  stop  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  the  zinc.  When 
a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  acidulated  water,  the 
same  plate  which  in  the  former  experiment  resisted  the  action  of 
the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  is,  in  a  few  hours,  entirely  dissolved, 
without  the  extrication  of  any  gaseous  matter.  This  result  is  ex- 
plained by  the  author  on  the  supposition  that  the  elements  of  the 
nitric  acid  enter  into  combination  with  the  hydrogen  as  it  is  evolved, 
and  that  the  opposing  attraction  of  this  latter  substance  is  thus  re- 
moved. The  author  finds,  in  like  manner,  that  nascent  hydrogen 
deoxidates  copper,  and  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions  upon  the 
negative  plate  of  the  voltaic  circuit. 

A  series  of  experiments  performed  with  the  dissected  battery  is 
next  described  ;  illustrating,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  difference  of 
effects  with  relation  to  the  quantity  and  the  intensity  of  the  electric 
current,  consequent  on  the  different  modes  of  connecting  the  ele- 
ments of  the  battery :  the  former  property  being  chiefly  exhibited 
when  the  plates  of  the  respective  metals  are  united  tOi;ether  so  as 
to  constitute  a  single  pair ;  and  the  latter  being  exalted  when  the 
separate  pairs  are  combined  in  alternate  series.  The  influence  of 
different  modifications  of  these  arrangements,  and  the  effects  of  the 
interposition  of  pairs  in  the  reverse  order,  operating  as  causes  of 
retardation,  are  next  inquired  into. 

In  the  course  of  these  researches,  the  author,  being  struck  with 
the  great  extent  of  negative  metallic  surface  over  which  the  deoxi- 
dating influence  of  the  positive  metal  appeared  to  manifest  itself, 
as  is  shown  more  especially  in  the  cases  where  a  large  sheet  of  cop- 
per is  protected  from  corrosion  by  a  piece  of  zinc  or  iron  of  com- 
paratively very  small  dimensions,  was  induced  to  institute  a  n)ore 
careful  examination  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  class  of  phe- 
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nomena ;  and  wan  thus  led  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  variations 
and  progressive  dedine  of  the  power  of  the  ordinary  voltaic  battery, 
one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  departure  of  the  zinc  on  the 
platina  plates  3  and  to  establish  certain  principles  from  which  a 
method  of  counteracting  this  evil  may  be  derived.  The  particular 
construction  which  he  has  devised  for  the  attainment  of  this  object^ 
and  which  he  denominates  the  constant  battery,  consists  of  a  hollow 
copper  cylinder,  containing  within  it  a  membranous  tube  formed  by 
the  gullet  of  an  ox,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  placed  a  cylindrical  rod 
of  zinc.  The  dilute  acid  is  poured  into  the  membranous  tube  from 
above  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  passes  off,  as  occasion  requires,  by 
a  siphon  tube  at  the  lower  part;  while  the  space  between  the  tufaie 
and  the  sides  of  the  copper  cylinder  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  which  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  saturation  b^  a 
quantity  of  this  substance  suspended  in  it  by  a  cullender,  allowmg 
it  to  percolate  in  proportion  as  it  is  dissolved.  Two  principal  objects 
are  accomplished  by  this  arrangement ;  first,  the  removal  out  of  the 
circuit  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  the  deposit  of  which  is  so  injurious  to 
the  continuance  of  the  effect  of  the  common  battery ;  and,  secondly, 
the  absorption  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
copper,  without  the  precipitation  of  any  substance  which  would  lead 
to  counteract  the  voltaic  action  of  that  surface.  The  first  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  the  suspension  of  the  zinc  rod  in  the  interior 
membranous  cell  into  which  fresh  acidulated  water  is  allowed  slowly 
to  drop,  in  proportion  as  the  heavier  solution  of  the  oxide  of  zinc 
is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  by  the  siphon  tube. 
The  second  object  is  attained  by  charging  the  exterior  space  sur- 
rounding the  membrane  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  instead  of  diluted  acid  ;  for,  on  completing  the  circuit,  the 
electric  current  passes  freely  through  this  solution,  and  no  hydrogen 
makes  its  appearance  upon  the  conducting  plate ;  but  a  beautiful 
pink  coating  of  pure  copper  is  precipitated  upon  it,  and  thus  perpe- 
tually renews  its  surface. 

When  the  whole  battery  is  properly  arranged  and  charged  in  this 
manner,  it  produces  a  perfectly  equal  and  steady  current  of  electri- 
city for  many  hours  together.  It  possesses  also  the  further  advan- 
tages of  enabling  us  to  get  rid  of  all  local  action  by  the  facility  it 
affords  of  applying  amalgamated  zinc  ;  of  allowing  the  replacement 
of  the  zinc  rods  at  a  very  trifling  expense  ;  of  securing  the  total 
absence  of  any  wear  of  the  copper;  of  requiring  no  employment  of 
nitric  acid,  but  substituting  in  its  stead  materials  of  greater  cheap- 
ness, namely,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  annoying  fumes  -,  and  lastly,  the  facility  and  perfection 
with  which  all  metallic  communications  may  be  made  and  their  ar- 
rangements varied. 
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February  25,  1836. 
HENRY  HOLLAND,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  waA  read,  "  On  an  artificial  Substance  resembling  Shell: 
by  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  L.and  Ed.:  with  an  account  of 
the  examination  of  the  same;  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  LL.D., 
FJtS.,  &c" 

The  author,  having  noticed  a  singular  incrustation  on  both  the  in- 
ternal and  external  sur&ces  of  a  wooden  dash-wheel,  used  in  bleach- 
ing, at  the  Cotton  Factory  of  Messrs.  J.  Fmlay  and  Co.,  at  Catrine, 
in  Ayrshire,  instituted  a  minute  examination  of  the  properties  ancl 
composition  of  this  new  substance.  He  describes  it  as  being  compact 
in  its  texture,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  highly  polished  surface,  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  presenting  in  some  parts  a  beautiful  iridescent 
appearance:  when  broken,  it  exhibits  a  foliated  structure.  Its  ol>- 
vious  resemblance,  in  all  these  respects,  to  many  kinds  of  shell,  led 
the  author  to  inquire  into  its  intima^  mechanical  structure,  and  into 
the  circumstances  of  its  formation.  He  found,  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  it  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same  ingredients  as  shell ; 
namely,  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.  The  presence  of  the 
former  was  easily  accounted  for ;  as  the  cotton  cloths  which  are  placed 
in  the  compartments  of  the  wheel,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tho- 
roughly cleansed  by  being  dashed  against  its  sides,  during  its  rapid 
revolutions,  have  been  previously  steeped  and  boiled  in  lime  water. 
But  it  was  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  animal  matter; 
this,  however,  was  at  length  traced  to  the  small  portion  of  glue,  which, 
in  the  factory  where  the  cloth  had  been  manufactured,  was  employed 
as  an  ingredient  in  forming  the  paste,  or  dressing,  used  to  smooth 
and  stiffen  the  warp  before  it  is  put  into  the  loom.  These  two  ma- 
terials, namely  lime  and  gelatine,  being  present  in  the  water  in  a  state 
of  extreme  division,  are  deposited  very  slowly  by  evaporation ;  and 
thus  compose  a  substance  which  has  a  remarkable  analogy  to  shelU 
not  only  in  external  appearance,  and  even  pearly  lustre,  but  also  in 
its  internal  foliated  structure,  and  which  likewise  exhibits  the  name 
optical  properties  with  respect  to  double  refraction  and  polarizing 
powers. 

A  letter  from  Sir  David  Brewster,  tn  whom  the  author  had  sub- 
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milted  for  examination  various  fipecimena  of  this  new  substance,  is 
subjoined ;  giving  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  investigatioDt  of 
its  mechanical  and  optical  properties.  He  found  that  it  is  composed 
of  laminae,  which  are  sometimes  separated  by  vacant  spaces,  and  at 
others,  only  slightly  coherent;  though  generally  adhering  to  each 
other  with  a  force  greater  than  that  of  the  laminae  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  of  mica  ;  but  less  than  those  of  calcareous  spar.  When  the  ad- 
hering plates  are  separated,  the  internal  surfiaces  are  sometimes  co- 
lourless, especially  when  these  surfaces  are  corrugated  or  uneven  ; 
but  they  are  almost  always  covered  with  an  iridescent  film  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  generally  uniform  tint,  which  exhibits  all  the  va- 
riety of  colours  displayed  by  thin  plates  or  polarizing  laminae,  lliis 
substance,  like  most  crystallized  bodies,  possesses  the  property  of 
refracting  light  doubly  ;  and,  as  in  agate  and  mother-of-pearl,  one  of 
the  two  images  is  perfectly  distinct,  while  the  other  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  nebulous  light,  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the 
plnte,  and  the  inclination  of  the  refracted  ray.  Like  calcareous  spar, 
it  has  one  axis  of  double  refraction,  which  is  negative ;  and  it  gives, 
by  polarized  light,  a  beautiful  system  of  coloured  rings.  It  belongs 
to  the  rhombohedral  system,  and,  as  in  the  Chaux  carbonate  batik  of 
Haiiy,  the  axis  of  the  rhombohedron,  or  that  of  double  refraction,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  thin  plates.  As  mother-of-pearl 
has,  like  arragonite,  two  axes  of  double  refraction ;  this  new  sub- 
stance may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  optical  relation  to  cal« 
careous  spar  that  mother-of-pearl  has  to  arragonite. 

The  flame  of  a  candle,  viewed  through  a  plate  of  this  substance, 
presents  two  kinds  of  images;  the  one  bright  and  distinct,  the  others 
faint  and  nebulous,  and  having  curvatures,  which  vary  as  the  incli- 
nation of  the  plate  is  changed :  the  two  kinds  being  constituted  by 
oppositely  polarized  pencils  of  light.  On  investigating  the  cause  of 
these  phenomena.  Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  it  to  be  the  imper- 
fect crystallization  of  the  substance ;  whence  the  doubly  refracting 
force  separates  the  incident  light  into  two  oppositely  polarized  pen- 
cils, which  are  not  perfectly  equal  and  similar.  In  this  respect,  in- 
deed, it  resembles  agate,  mother-of-pearl,  and  some  other  subustances; 
but  it  differs  from  all  other  bodies  in  possessing  the  extraordinary 
system  of  composite  crystallization,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of 
crystals  are  disseminated  equally  in  every  possible  azimuth,  through 
a  large  crystalline  plate ;  having  their  axes  all  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  to  that  of  the  larger  plate,  and  producing  similar  phenomena 
in  every  direction,  and  through  every  portion  of  the  plate :  or  this  re- 
markable structure  may  be  otherwise  described,  by  saying  that  the 
minute  elementary  crystals  form  the  surfaces  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cones,  whose  axes  pass  perpendicularly  through  every  part  of  the 
larger  plate. 

An  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  iridescence  afforded  by  this 
new  substance,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  iridescent  films 
are  formed  at  those  times  when  the  dash-wheel  is  at  rest,  during  the 
night,  and  that  they  differ  in  their  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
stance.    These  phenomena  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  some  ana- 
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logout  appeanuieet  of  incommunicable  colours  pretented  by  mother- 
of-pearl,  which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  previous  attempts  to  explain 
them ;  but  which  now  appear  to  be  produced  by  occasional  intermis- 
siona  in  the  processs  by  which  the  material  of  the  shell  is  secreted 
and  deposited  in  the  progress  of  its  formation. 


March  3,  1836. 

Tlie  Rer.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Minto  and  Joshua  Field,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Researches  on  the  Tides.  Fifth 
Series :  On  the  Solar  Inequality,  and  on  the  Diurnal  Inequality  of 
the  Tides  at  Li?erpool."  By  the  Re?.  William  Whewell,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  THnity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  inequality  both  in  the  height  and  time  of  high  water  in  the 
morning  and  evening  tides  of  the  same  day,  which  varies  according 
to  a  law  depending  on  the  time  of  the  year,  is  termed  by  the  author 
ike  dmmal  inequality,  because  its  cycle  is  one  day.  The  existence  of 
such  an  inequali^  has  often  been  noticed  by  seamen  and  other  ob- 
servers ;  but  its  reality  has  only  recently  been  confirmed  by  regular 
and  measured  observations ;  and  its  laws  have  never  as  yet  been  cor- 
rectly laid  down.  The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  observations 
now  in  progress  at  different  ports,  from  which  he  expects  they  will  be 
ascertained  with  great  precision.  He  traces  the  correspondence  of 
the  observations  of  the  diurnal  inequality  already  made  with  the  equi- 
librium theory ;  and  remarks  that  the  semi-diurnal  tides^  alternately 
greater  and  less,  which  are  transmitted  from  the  Southern  Ocean  to 
iverpool,  may  be  compared  to  the  oscillations  of  a  fluid  mass :  and 
that  they  are  augmented  by  the  action  of  the  forces  occurring  at  in- 
tervals equal  to  those  of  the  oscillations.  Hence  the  oscillations  go 
on  increasmg  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  forces  have  gone  on 
diminishing,  and  reach  their  maximum  a  week  after  the  forces  have 
passed  theirs. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  paper  are  devoted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Solar  inequalities  at  Liverpool.  By  carefully  eliminating 
the  Lunar  effects,  which  the  author  in  enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  of  the 
preceding  researches,  he  has  determined  the  approximate  circum- 
stances of  the  Solar  correction  for  the  height.  He  has  also  obtained 
evidence  of  the  existence,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
Solar  inequalities  of  the  times ;  and  these  inequalities,  as  thus  dis- 
covered, are  found  to  exhibit  the  same  general  agreement  with  the 
equilibrium  theory  which  has  been  disclosed  in  all  the  inequalities 
hitherto  detected.  The  results  of  the  extensive  observations  now  ob- 
tained are  sufficiently  precise  to  indicate  the  defects  of  our  mathema- 
tical theories  of  hydrodynamics ;  and  some  of  these  are  pointed  out 
by  the  author,  who  remarks  that  nlthou;  h  a  short  time  ag;o  the  iheorY 
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was  in  advance  of  obaemition,  at  present  observation  is  in  advance 
of  theory ;  which  mathematicians  are  therefore  called  upon  to  re- 
model and  perfect. 

The  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Moon*a  declina- 
tion on  the  Tides  at  Liverpool ;  which,  as  before  observed,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  eliminate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Solar  inequality ;  and 
gives  an  explanation  of  various  formuls  and  tables  constructed  for 
that  object.  He  then  investigates  the  laws  of  the  solar  inequalities, 
first,  as  to  the  heightic;  and  secondly,  as  to  the  times  of  high  water  at 
Liverpool,  by  applying  to  them  these  methods  of  calculation* 


March  10, 1836. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  and  Treas.,  in  the  Chair. 

Edward  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  Commander,  R.N.,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 

"  Report  of  Magnetic  Experiments  tried  on  board  an  Iron  Steam- 
Vessel,  by  order  or  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.**  By  Edward  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Commander,  R.N.,  ac- 
companied by  plans  of  the  vessel,  and  tables  showing  the  horizontal 
deflection  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  at  different  positions  on  board,  to- 
gether with  the  dip  and  magnetic  intensity  observed  at  those  posi- 
tions, and  compared  with  that  obtained  on  shore  with  the  same  in- 
struments. Communicated  by  Captain  Beaufort,  R.N.,  F.R.S., 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty;  by  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

This  report  commences  with  a  description  of  the  iron  steam-vessel, 
the  "  Garry owen,"  belonging  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  and  built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Liverpool.  She  is  con- 
structed of  malleable  iron,  is  281  tons  burthen,  and  draws  only  5^ 
feet  water,  although  the  weight  of  iron  in  the  hull,  machinery,  &c. 
is  1 80  tons. 

This  vessel  was  placed  under  the  directions  of  the  author,  in  Tar- 
bert  Bay,  on  the  Shannon,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1835,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  its  local  attractions  on  the  compass.  The  me- 
thods which  were  adopted  with  that  view  are  given  ;  together  with 
tables  of  the  results  of  the  several  experiments,  and  plans  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Garryowen.  The  horizontal  deflections  of  the 
magnetic  needle  at  different  situations  in  the  vessel  were  observed, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  advantageous  place  for  a 
steering  compass,  and  also  for  the  application  of  Professor  Barlow's 
correcting  plate  :  and  the  dip  and  intensity  in  these  situations  were, 
at  the  same  time,  noted. 

An  experiment  is  detailed,  showing  that  where  several  magnetic 
needles,  freely  suspended,  were  placed  upon  the  quay,  in  Tarbert 
Bay,  and  the  vessel  warped  from  the  anchorage  towards  them,  first 
with  her  head  in  that  direction  and  then  with  her  stem,  opposite  de- 
flections were  produced :  in  the  first  case  all  the  needles  showing  a 
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dcmftkm  to  Ike  tmtwtad,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  westward,  of  the 
true  magnetic  meridian. 

Considering  the  height  of  the  general  mass  of  iron  in  the  vessel 
and  also  that  of  the  head  and  stem,  together  with  the  distance  (169 
feet)  at  which  some  of  the  needles  indicated  a  deriation»  the  author 
ooncludes  that  the  respective  deflections  were  caused  by  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  iron  in  the  vessel }  the  combined  effect  of  that  about 
the  bows  representing  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet,  and  that  about 
the  stem  a  south  pole.  He  then  offers  several  suggestions  for  future 
observation  on  this  subject,  and  connected  with  the  little  oxidation 
that  is  reported  to  have  taken  pkice  in  the  vessel. 

The  experiments  having  been  intenrupted  by  a  continuance  of  wet 
and  stormy  weather,  the  author  proceeds  to  draw  the  following  gene- 
ral practical  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  series  of  observations 
alr«Euly  made,  and  points  out  the  further  experiments  which  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  be  tried. 

1st.  The  ordinary  place  for  a  steering-compass  on  board  ship  is 
not  a  proper  position  for  it  in  an  iron  steam-vessel. 

2nd.  The  binnacle-compass  in  its  usual  place  on  board  the  Garry- 
owen  is  too  much  in  error  to  be  depended  upon. 

3rd.  In  selecting  a  proper  position  for  a  steering-compass  on  board 
iron  steam-vessels,  attention  should  be  paid  to  its  being  placed,  as 
fiir  as  is  practicable,  not  only  above  the  general  mass  of  iron,  but  also 
above  any  smaller  portions  of  iron  that  may  be  in  its  vicinity;  or  such 
portions  of  iron  should  be  removed  altogether. 

4th.  The  steering-compass  sliould  never  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  ends  either  of  horizontal  or  of  perpendicular  bars  of  iron. 

5  th.  The  extreme  ends  of  an  iron  vessel  are  unfavourable  positions, 
in  consequence  of  magnetic  influences  exerted  in  those  situations. 
The  centre  of  the  vessel  is  also  very  objectionable,  owing  to  the  con- 
necting rods,  shafts,  and  other  parts  of  the  macliinery  belonging  to 
the  steam-engine  and  wheels,  which  are  in  continual  motion ;  inde- 
pendently of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  great  iron  tunnel  in  this 
part  of  the  ship. 

6th.  No  favourable  results  were  obtained  by  placing  the  compass 
either  below  the  deck,  or  on  a  Mtage  over  the  stern. 

7th.  It  was  found  that  at  a  position  204  feet  above  the  quarter- 
deck, and  at  another  13^  feet  above  the  same  level,  and  about  one 
seventh  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  the  stern,  the  deflections  of  the 
horizontal  needle  were  less  than  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
some  of  His  Majesty's  ships. 

The  author  proceeds  to  point  out  various  methods  of  determining, 
by  means  of  a  more  extended  inquiry,  whether  the  position  above 
indicated^  or  one  nearer  to  the  deck,  is  that  at  which  the  steering- 
compass  would  be  roost  advantageously  placed. 

The  concluding  section  contains  an  account  of  some  observations 
made  by  the  author  on  the  effects  of  local  attraction  on  board  dif- 
ferent steam-boats,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  this 
cause  of  deviation  is  more  considerable  than  has  been  generally  ima- 
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gined ;  and  he  points  out  several  precautions  which  should  be  observed 
<n  placing  compasses  on  board  such  vessels. 

'*  Researches  on  the  Integral  Calculus.    Part  l:\    By  Henry  Fox 
Talbot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  premises  a  brief  historical  slcetch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  this  branch  of  analytical  science.     He  observes  that  the 
hrst  inventors  of  the  integral  calculus  obtained  the  exact  integration 
of  a  certain  number  of  forroule  only  ;  resolving  them  into  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  involving  algebraic,  circular,  or  logarithmic  quan- 
tities, and  developing  the  integrals  of  others  into  infinite  series.  Tl)e 
first  g^at  improvement  in  this  department  of  analysis  was  made  by 
Fagnani,  about  the  year  1 7 1 4,  by  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  rec- 
tifying the  differences  of  two  arcs  of  a  given  biquadratic  parabola, 
whose  equation  is  Jt*=zy.     He  published,  subsequently,  a  variety  of 
important  theorems  respecting  the  division  into  equal  parts  of  the 
arcs  of  the  lemniscate,  and  respecting  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola ;  in 
both  of  which  he  showed  how  two  arcs  may  be  determined,  of  which 
the  difference  is  a  known  straight  line.     Further  discoveries  in  the 
algebraic  integration  of  differential  equations  of  the  fourth  degree 
were  made  by  Euler ;  and  the  inquiry  was  greatly  extended  by  Le- 
gendre,  who  examined  and  classified  the  properties  of  elliptic  inte- 
irrals,  and  presented  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  luminous  and 
well-arranged  theory.     In  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Abel,  of  Christiana,  in 
Norway,  published  a  remarkable  theorem,  which  gives  the  sum  of  s 
series  of  integrals  of  a  more  general  form,  and  extending  to  higher 
powers  than  those  in  Euler*s  theorem  ;  and  furnishes  a  multitude  c( 
solutions  for  each  particular  case  of  the  problem.     Legendre,  though 
at  an  advanced  age,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  time  to  the  verifica- 
tion of  this  important  theorem,  the  truth  of  which  he  established  upon 
the  basis  of  the  most  rigorous  demonstration.     M.  Poisson  has,  in  s 
recent  memoir,  considered  various  forms  of  integrals  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  Abel's  formula. 

The  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  the  author  has  devoted  the 
present  paper,  is  of  a  more  general  nature  than  that  of  Abel.  The 
integrals,  to  which  the  theorem  of  the  latter  refers,  are  those  com- 

prised  in  the  general  expression  /  •  y^  where  P  and  R  are  entire  po- 
lynomials in  X.  Next  in  order  of  succession  to  these,  there  naturally 
presents  itself  the  class  of  integrals  whose  general  expression  is 

/Pdx 
V    - ,  where  the  polynomial  R  is  affected  with  a  cubic,  instead 

of  a  quadratic  radical ;  but  AbePs  theorem  has  no  reference  to  these, 
and  consequently  affords  no  assistance  in  their  solution.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  every  succeeding  class  of  integrals  affected  with  roots 
of  higher  powers.     Still  less  does  the  theorem  enable  us  to  find  the 

SUIT,  of  such  integrals  as /^  (R)  dx;  R  being,  as  before,  any  entire 

polynomial  (that  is,  containing  at  least  two  different  powers  of  »'; 
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and  f  being  any  fanction  whatever.    The  author  then  details  the 
procetscfl  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  solution  of  this  latter  problem. 


March  1 7,  1836. 
Sir  JOHN  RENNIE,  Ent,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Major  T.  Seymour  Burt,  Bengal  Engineers,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read,  *'  On  the  reciprocal  attractions  of  positive 
and  negative  electric  Currents,  whereby  the  motion  of  each  is  alter- 
nately accelerated  and  retarded.'*  By  P.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geon R.N.  Communicated  by  Alexander  Copland  Hutchison,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

The  author  found  that  a  square  plate  of  copper,  six  indies  in  dia- 
meter, placed  vertically  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
connected  with  a  voltaic  battery  by  means  of  wires  soldered  to  the 
middle  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  plate,  exhibited  magnetic  polarities 
on  its  two  surfaces,  indicative  of  the  passage  of  transverse  and  spiral 
electrical  currents,  at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  joining  the 
ends  of  the  wires.  The  polarities  were  of  opposite  kinds  on  each 
side  of  this  middle  line,  in  each  surface ;  and  were  reversed  on  the 
other  surface  of  the  plate.  The  intensities  of  these  polarities  at  every 
point  of  the  surface  were  greatest  the  greater  its  distance  from  the 
middle  line,  where  the  plate  exhibited  no  magnetic  action.  The  au- 
thor infers  from  this  and  other  experiments  of  a  similar  kind,  that  each 
electric  current  is  subject,  during  its  transverse  motion,  to  alterna- 
tions of  acceleration  and  retardation,  the  positive  current  on  the  one 
side  of  the  plate  and  the  negative  on  the  other,  by  their  reciprocal  at- 
tractions, progressively  accelerating  each  other's  motions,  as  they 
approach,  in  opposite  directions,  the  edge  round  which  they  have  to 
turn.  After  turning  round  the  edge  their  motion  will,  he  conceives, 
be  checked  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  accelerated  portions  of  the 
opposing  currents  to  which  they  respectively  owed  their  former  in- 
crease of  velocity;  so  that  the  one  current  will  be  retarded  at  the 
part  of  the  plate  where  the  other  is  accelerated.  To  these  alternate 
accelerations  and  retardations  of  electric  currents  during  their  pro- 
gressive motion,  the  author  is  disposed  to  refer  the  alternate  dark  and 
luminous  divisions  in  a  platina  wire  heated  by  electricity,  as  was 
observed  by  Dr.  Barker. 

"  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  Allen  heads,  near  Hexham.*'  By 
the  Rev.  William  Walton.  Communicated  in  a  letter  to  P.  M.  Roget, 
M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

This  Journal  contains  a  register  of  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
taken  at  9  a.m.  and  at  3  p.m.  during  every  day  in  January  and 
February  1836,  with  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  weather  during  a 
few  particular  days.  The  station  where  the  observations  were  made 
is  elevated  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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March  24,  183G. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  E»q.,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  in 

the  Chair. 

Richard  Beamish,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled  <*  On  the  Teuiperatures  and 
Geological  Relations  of  certain  Hot  Springs ;  particularly  thoj^e  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  Verification  oif  Thermometers.**  By  James 
Da?id  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.R.S  ,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Easter  vacation,  to  meet  again 
on  the  14th  of  April  next. 

April  14,  183n. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  reading  of  Professor  Forbes's  paper,  *'  On  the  Temperatures 
and  Geological  Relations  of  certain  Hot  Springs  $  particularly  those 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  Verification  of  Thermometers,**  was 
resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  expresses  his  regret  that  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
terest, more  especially  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  which  attaches 
to  every  topic  connected  with  the  origin,  the  naiure,  and  the  perma- 
nence in  temperature  of  the  many  thermal  springs  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  our  information  on  these  subjects  is  exceed- 
ingly deficient.  On  many  points  which  might  easily  be  verified,  and 
which  are  of  essential  consequence  towards  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  phenomena,  we  as  yet  possess  but  vague  and  uncertain 
knowledge.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  theory  must  consist  in  the  precise  determination  of 
the  actual  temperature  of  each  spring;  from  which  we  may  derive 
the  means  of  estimating  by  comparative  observations,  at  different 
periods,  the  progressive  variations,  whether  secular,  monthly,  or  even 
diurnal^  to  which  that  temperature  is  subject.  We  have  at  present, 
indeed,  not  only  to  lament  the  total  absence  of  exact  data  on  which 
to  found  such  an  inquiry  ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  which  meet  us  even  in  the  threshhold,  we  have  not, 
even  at  the  present  day,  made  any  preparation  for  establishing  the 
basis  of  future  investigation,  by  applying  such  methods  of  experiment 
as  are  really  in  our  power,  and  are  commensurate  with  the  superior 
accuracy  of  modern  science.  The  researches  of  Fourier  would  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  high  temperature  of  these  springs 
be  derived  solely  from  that  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  earth,  the 
changes  which  can  have  occurred  in  that  temperature,  during  any 
period  to  which  history  extends,  must  be  so  minute  as  to  be  inappre- 
ciable. On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  internal  chemical  changes, 
which  have  been  assigned  as  the  origin  of  volcanos,  would  suggest  it 
as  improbable  that    this  temperature  has  remained  const^intly  the 
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same ;  and  aA  a  more  likely  occurrence,  even  were  we  to  auppose  that 
no  uniform  secular  diminution  took  place,  that  it  would  be  liable  to 
occasional  irregular  fluctuations.  The  influence  of  earthquakes  on 
the  temperature  of  hot  springs  is  also  admitted ;  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  learn,  from  a  series  of  consecutive  observations,  whether 
abrupt  changesyisimilar  to  those  which  have  occasionally  been  noticed* 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  author  has  diligently  laboured  to  collect,  by  observations  made 
on  the  spot,  materials  for  supplying  this  great  chasm  in  the  natural 
history  of  our  globe.  As  an  essential  preliminary  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  results,  he  applied  himself  to  the  verification  of  the  scales  of 
the  thermometers  he  employed  in  these  researches :  and  he  describes, 
in  a  separate  section  of  this  paper,  the  methods  which  he  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  He  first  fixed  with  great  precuion 
the  standard  points  of  each  thermometer,  namely  the  freezing  and 
boiling  temperatures  of  water,  by  a  mode  which  he  specifies :  and 
afterwards  determined  the  intermediate  points  of  the  scale  by  a  me- 
thod, similar  to  that  of  Bessel ;  namely,  that  of  causing  a  detached 
column  of  mercury  to  traverse  the  tube ;  but  simpler  in  practice. 
Instead  of  employing  for  that  purpose  columns  of  mercury  of  arbi- 
trary length,  and  deducing  by  a  complex  and  tentative  process  the 
portions  of  the  tube  having  equal  capacities,  the  author  detaches  a 
column  of  mercury  from  the  rest,  of  such  a  length  as  may  be  nearly 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  length  of  the  scale  for  180°  ;  and  causes  this 
column  to  step  along  the  tube ;  the  lower  part  of  the  column  being 
brought  successively  to  the  exact  points  which  the  upper  extremity 
had  previously  occupied  :  so  that,  at  last,  if  its  length  has  been  pro- 
perly chosen,  the  upper  end  of  the  column  is  found  to  coincide  with 
the  end  of  the  scale :  and  this  being  accomplished,  it  is  easy  to  apply 
to  every  part  of  the  actual  scale  of  the  instrument  the  proper  correc- 
tions, which  may,  for  greater  practical  convenience,  be  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  table. 

In  the  next  section,  the  author  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  ob- 
servations of  the  mineral  springs  of  the  Pyrenees,  made  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1835,  following  them  in  their  natural 
order  from  west  to  east,  and  describing  their  geological  positions, 
the  special  circumstances  of  interest  relating  to  them,  and  their 
actual  temperatures. 

In  the  third  and  last  section  he  extends  his  inquiries  to  the  hot 
springs  met  with  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  in  particular, 
those  of  the  baths  of  Mont  d'Or  and  of  Bourboule,  in  France ;  of 
Baden-Baden,  in  Germany ;  of  Lo^he,  or  Leak,  in  the  Vallais  ;  of 
Pfeffers,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland  -,  and  the  baths  of 
Nero,  near  Naples.  The  final  results  of  all  the  observations  con- 
tained in  this  paper  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  table,  with  com- 
parative coiumns  of  those  derived  from  some  unpublished  observa- 
tions of  M.  Arago,  and  of  those  of  M.  Anglada. 
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April  21,  1836. 

RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled  *'  Additional  Observations  on  Voltaic 
Combinations.**  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Michael  Faraday*  E^q., 
D.CX..,  F.R.S.  Fullerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, &c.  By  J.  Frederick  Daniell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  King's  College,  London. 

The  author  has  found  that  the  constant  battery,  of  which  he  de- 
scribed the  construction  in  a  former  communication  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, might  be  rendered  not  only  perfectly  steady  in  its  action,  but 
also  very  powerful ;  as  well  as  extremely  efficacious  and  convenient 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  common  voltaic  battery  is  usually 
applied.  With  this  view  he  placen  the  cells  which  form  the  battery 
in  two  parallel  rows,  consisting  of  ten  cells  in  each  row,  on  a  long 
table,  with  their  siphon-tubes  arranged  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
hanging  over  a  small  gutter,  placed  between  the  rows,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  refuse  solution  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  acid. 
Having  observed  that  the  uniformity  of  action  may  be  completely 
maintained  by  the  occasional  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid,  he 
is  able  to  dispense  with  the  cumbrous  addition  of  the  dripping  funnel; 
an  arrangement  which  admit!»  with  facility  of  any  combination  of  the 
plates  which  may  be  desired. 


April  28,  1836. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  John  James  Chapman,  R.A.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

On  certain  parts  of  the  Theory  of  Railways ;  with  an  investigation 
of  the  formulae  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  resistances  to 
the  motion  of  carriages  upon  them,  and  of  the  power  necessary  to 
work  them.     By  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  observes,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  that  an  extensive 
and  interesting  field  of  mathematical  investigation  has  been  recently 
opened  in  the  mechanical  circumstances  relative  to  the  motion  of 
heavy  bodies  on  railways  ;  and  having  collected  a  body  of  experiments 
and  observations  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  a  theory,  he  purposes. 
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in  the  present  paper^  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  series 

formuls,  embodying  the  most  general  expressions  for  the  phenomena 

of  the  motion  of  carriages  on  these  roads. 

The  author  begins  by  investigating  the  anal3rtical  formnls  for 
the  traction  of  trains  over  a  level  line  which  is  perfectly  straight,  and 
finds,  first,  the  disUnce  and  time  wkhin  which,  with  a  given  amoant 
of  tractive  power,  the  requisite  speed  may  be  obtained  at  starting ; 
and  also  the  point  where  the  tractive  power  must  be  suspended,  pre- 
vious to  coming  to  rest.  The  excess  of  tractive  power  necessary  to  get 
up  the  requisite  speed  is  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  saving  of  tractive 
power  previous  to  a  stoppage ;  and  formula  are  given  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  time  lost  under  any  given  conditions  at  each  stop. 

The  motion  of  trains  in  ascending  inclined  planes  which  are  straight, 
is  next  considered  ;  and  formuln  are  given  combining  the  effects  of 
friction  and  gravity,  in  opposition  to  the  tractive  force.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  every  change  of  speed,  and  the  excess  of 
tractive  force  necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  muintain  the  requbite 
speed,  are  determined ;  as  well  as  the  other  circumstances  already 
stated  with  respect  to  level  planes. 

The  friction  of  trains  upon  descending  planes  is  next  investigated; 
and  an  important  distinction  is  shown  to  exist  between  two  classes  of 
planes ;  viz.,  those  whose  acclivities  are  inferior  to  the  angle  of  re- 
pose, and  those  of  more  steep  acclivities.  A  remarkable  relation  is 
shown  to  exist  between  the  tractive  forces  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  first  class  of  planes.  For  descending  planes  of  greater  acclivity 
than  the  angle  of  repose,  the  use  of  breaks  becomes  essentially  re- 
quisite. The  effect  of  these  contrivances  is  investigated,  as  well  as 
the  motion  of  trains  on  the  accidental  failure  of  breaks. 

In  any  attempts  which  have  been  hitherto  made  to  obtain  the 
actual  velocities  acquired  by  trains  of  carriages  or  waggons  under 
these  circumstancesi,  an  error  has  been  committed  which  invalidates 
the  precision  of  the  results  ^  the  carriages  having  been  treated  as 
sledges  moving  down  an  inclined  plane.  The  author  has  here  given 
the  analytical  formulae  by  which  the  effect  of  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  wheels  may  be  brought  into  computation  ;  this  effect,  depending 
obviously  on  the  amount  of  inertia  of  the  wheels,  and  on  the  propor- 
tion which  their  weight  bears  to  the  weight  of  the  waggon. 

The  properties  investigated  in  this  first  division  of  the  paper,  are 
strictly  those  which  depend  on  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  line, 
presumed  to  be  straight  in  every  part  of  its  direction.  There  is, 
however,  another  class  of  important  resistances  which  depend  on 
the  ground-plan  of  the  road,  and  these  the  author  next  proceeds  to 
determine. 

The  author  then  gives  the  analytical  formulae  which  express  the 
resistance  arising,— ^W/,  from  the  inequality  of  the  spaces  over  which 
the  wheels,  fixed  on  the  same  axle,  simultaneously  move  ;  secondly, 
from  the  effort  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  train ;  and  thirdly^  from  the  centrifugal  force  pressing  the  flange 
against  the  side  of  the  rail.  He  also  gives  the  formulee  necessary  to 
determine,  in  each  ca.se,  the  actual  amount  of  pressure  produced  by 
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a  given  velocily  and  a  given  load,  and  iavcstigalcii  ihe  extent  to  which 
these  mistancet  may  be  modified  b?  laying  the  outer  rail  of  the 
curve  higher  than  the  inner.  He  a«gns  a  ibnnola  for  the  de* 
termination  of  the  heigbi  which  most  be  given  to  the  outer  rail»  in 
order  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  retanlation  from  these  canset ; 
which  formula  is  a  function  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  the  radius  of  the 
curve,  and  the  distance  between  the  rails. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper,  the  author  investigates  the  method 
of  estimating  the  actual  amount  of  mechanical  power  necessary  to 
work  a  railway,  the  longitudinal  section  and  mund-plan  of  which 
are  given.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  be  arrives  at  several 
coodnsiomi,  which,  though  unexpected,  are  such  as  necessarily  arise 
oot  of  the  mechaniral  conditions  of  the  inquiry.  The  first  of  these  is, 
that  all  straight  inclined  planes  of  a  less  activity  than  the  angle  of  re- 
pose, may  be  mechanically  considered  equivalent  to  a  level,  provided 
the  tractive  power  is  one  which  is  capidile  of  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing its  energy,  within  given  limits,  without  loss  of  effect.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  condition  does  not  extend  to  planes  of  greater  ac- 
clivities than  the  angle  of  repose ;  because  the  excess  of  power  re- 
quired in  their  ascent  is  greater  than  all  the  power  that  could  be  saved 
in  their  descent ;  unless  the  effect  of  accelerated  motion  in  giving 
momentum  to  the  train  could  properly  be  taken  into  account.  In 
practice,  however,  this  acceleration  cannot  be  permitted ;  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  motion  of  the  trains  in  descending  such  acclivities 
must  be  preserved  by  the  operation  of  the  break.  Such  planes  are 
therefore,  in  practice,  always  attended  with  a  direct  lots  of  power. 

lit  the  inve8ti|ir&tion  of  the  formuls  expressive  of  the  actual  amount 
of  mechanical  power  absorbed  in  passing  round  a  curve,  it  is  found 
that  this  amount  of  power  is  altogether  independent  of  the  radios  of 
the  curve,  and  depends  only  on  the  value  of  the  angle  by  which  the 
direction  of  the  line  on  the  frround-plan  is  changed.  This  result, 
which  was  likewise  unexpected,  is  nevertheless  a  sufficiently  obvious 
consequence  of  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  question.  If  a  given 
change  of  direction  in  the  road  be  made  by  a  curve  of  large  radius, 
the  length  of  the  curve  will  be  proportionably  great ;  and  although 
the  intensity  of  the  resistance  to  the  tractive  power,  at  any  point  of 
the  curve,  will  be  small  in  the  same  propiiition  as  the  radius  is  great, 
yet  the  space  through  which  that  resistance  acts  will  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  radius:  these  two  effects  counteract  each  other;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  total  absorption  of  power  is  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  the  turn  be  made  by  a  curve  of  short  radius,  the  curve 
itself  will  be  proportionately  short ;  hut  the  intensity  of  the  resistance 
will  be  proportionately  great.  In  this  cane,  a  great  resistance  nets 
through  a  short  space,  and  produces  an  absorption  of  power  to  the 
same  extent  as  before. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  arrives  at  one  general  and  comprehensive 
formula  for  the  actual  amount  of  mechanical  power  necessary  to  work 
the  line  in  both  directions  ;  involving  terms  expressive, ^V«^  of  the 
ordinary  friction  of  the  road  -,  secondly,  of  the  effect  of  inclined  planes, 
or  gradienti,  as  they  have  been  latterly  called  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the 
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eflfect  of  curve*  involving  changes  of  direction  of  ihe  road,  the  velodtt 
of  the  transit,  and  the  distance  between  the  rails ;  but,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  not  comprising  the  radii  of  the  curves. 

Although  the  radii  of  tlie  corves  do  not  form  a  constant  element  of 
the  estimate  of  the  mechanical  power  necessary  to  work  the  road, 
nevertheless  they  are  of  material  consequence,  as  far  as  regards  the 
safety  of  the  transit.  Although  a  short  curve  with  a  great  resistance 
may  be  moved  over  with  the  same  expenditure  of  mechanical  power 
as  a  long  curve  with  a  long  radius,  yet,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  of  the  flange  against  the  rail,  the  danger  of  the  trains  run- 
oing  off  the  road  is  incrf»sed  :  hence,  although  sharp  curves  cannol 
be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  loss  of  power,  they  are  yet  highly  ob- 
jectionable on  the  score  of  danger. 

In  the  present  paper,  the  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  ans- 
lytical  formulse  expressing  various  mechanical  effects  of  the  most 
general  kind ;  the  coefficients  and  constants  being  expressed  merely 
by  algebraical  symbols :  but  he  states  that  he  has  made  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  experiments  within  the  last  few  years,  and  has  also  procured  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  others,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
mean  values  of  the  various  constants  in  the  formal*  investigated  in 
this  paper.  He  has  also,  with  the  same  view,  made  numerous  ob- 
servations in  the  ordinary  course  of  transit  on  railwairs ;  and  he  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  soon  laying  before  the  Society,  in  another 
paper,  the  details  of  these  experiments,  and  the  determination  of  the 
mean  values  of  these  various  constants,  without  which  the  present 
investigation  would  be  attended  with  little  practical  knowledge. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled  "  Register  of  the  State  of  the 
Barometer  and  Thermometer  kept  at  Tunis,  during  the  years  1829, 
1830,  1831  and  1832.*'  Presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  His 
Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul  General  at  Tunis.  Communicated  by 
P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec,  R.S. 

The  observationH  here  registered  are  those  of  the  thermometer  at 
9  A.M.,  at  noon,  and  at  6  p.m.,  and  the  points  of  the  wind,  and  height 
of  the  barometer  for  each  day  of  the  abovementioned  years. 


Mayo,  1836. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  in  the 

Chair. 

Edward  Burton,  Esq.,  William  Sands  Cox,  Esq.,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Locke  Lewis,  R.E.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled  **  On  the  Optical  Phenomena  of 
certain  Crystals."     By  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

May  12,  1836. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled  "  On  the  Optical  Phenomena  of 
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ceitmiD  CryKtals/*  liy  Henry  Vox  Talbot,  Enq.,  F.R.S.,  was  resumed 
and  concluded. 

In  this  memoir  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  optical  proper- 
ties of  certain  minute  crystals,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  solu« 
tion  of  borax  in  phosphoric  acid,  exhibited  when  they  are  examined 
by  means  of  the  polarizing  microscope.  The  field  of  view  is  then 
seen  covered  with  minute  circular  spots,  each  composed  of  a  close 
assemblage  of  delicate  acicular  crystals,  radiating  from  the  centre ; 
together  with  other  circular  bodies,  in  which  this  disposition  is  not 
observable^  on  account  of  the  close  union  of  the  component  crystab, 
which,  producing  optical  contact,  gives  perfect  transparency  to  the 
whole  mass.  When  the  field  of  view  is  rendered  dark  by  the  rectan- 
gular crossing  of  the  polarising  laminse,  each  of  these  little  circles 
becomes  luminous,  and  exhibits  a  well-defined  dark  cross,  dividing 
its  area  into  four  equal  sectors.  These  crosses  have  a  similar  position 
10  all  the  cifdes;  and  their  direction  remains  unaltered  when  the 
crjrstals  are  turned  round  in  their  own  plane,  by  causing  the  plate  of 
gtess,  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  revolve. 

On  examining  the  larger  circles  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  and 
under  Csvourable  dreumstances  of  illumination,  the  author  observed 
upon  each  a  series  of  coloured  concentric  rings :  but  the  number  as 
well  as  the  colour  of  these  rings  varies  in  different  crystals.  The  in- 
nermost ring  is  deeply  coloured,  or  black;  and  incloses  a  central 
space  of  white  light,  which  is  traversed  by  the  arms  of  the  cross,  in- 
tersecting in  the  centre.  This  part  of  the  cross,  which  stands  within 
the  innermost  ring,  is  beautifully  defined,  and  perfectly  black.  The 
whole  system  of  [Sienomena  are  exactly  analogous  to  that  exhibited 
by  uniaxal  crystab ;  and  corresponds  still  more  closely  with  those  dis- 
covered by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  spheres  of  glass,  the  density  of 
which  had  been  rendered  variable  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  by 
immersion  in  heated  oil;  excepting  that  the  miscroscopic  crystals 
here  described  are  possessed  of  a  far  more  intense  polarizing  energy. 
The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  the  phenomena  are  in  both  cases 
produced  by  similar  conditions  of  density ;  which,  in  a  circular  mass 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  needle-shaped  crystals  radiating  from 
a  common  centre,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  would  rapidly  increase 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  By  watching  the  progress 
of  crystallization  he  ascertained  that  this  was,  in  fact,  the  mode  in 
which  the  crystals  are  constructed  :  for  they  frequently  appeared,  at 
first,  in  the  form  of  lengthened  prisms,  which  subdivided  themselves 
at  both  ends  into  an  immense  multitude  of  divergent  fibres,  like  those 
of  a  brush ;  apparently  repelling  each  other  as  they  extended  in  length, 
and  occupying  spaces  corresponding  to  two  opposite  sectors  of  a  cir- 
cle ;  until,  by  spreading  still  farther  in  breadth,  their  edges  united, 
and  filled  the  whole  of  a  circular  area.  In  all  the  stages  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  formation  of  the  black  cross  may  be  seen  to  keep  pace  with 
the  developement  of  the  crystal,  until  perfectly  displayed  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  crystalline  structure,  'fhe  author  notices  the  analogy 
which  this  structure  presents  with  that  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
cod  fish,  as  has  been  lately  described  by  Sir  David  Brewster ;  and 
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also  the  remarkable  correspondence  existing  between  the  optical  pro- 
perties resulting  from  this  structure,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  cir- 
cular polarization  of  fluids,  which  have  been  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
istence of  molecules  of  a  structure  nearly  similar. 

The  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  action  of  these  crystals  in 
common,  or  unpolarized  light;  and  concludes  from  his  inquiriei 
that  each  of  their  diameters  polarized  the  light  in  the  plane  passing 
through  itself  and  the  direction  of  the  ray ;  so  that  the  whole  emer- 
gent light  consists  of  equal  portions  polarized  in  every  plane,  and 
according  to  every  diameter  of  the  circle.  This  action  is  similar  to 
that  which  would  be  exerted  by  an  assemblage  of  an  infinite  number 
uf  pieces  of  tourmaline  cut  into  the  form  of  infinitely  small  aecton, 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  disposed  as  radii  in  a  circle*  Tlie 
author  considers  it  probable  that  the  tourmaline  itself  is  an  aggregate 
of  acicular  crystals  of  this  description,  disposed  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  axis,  and  being  in  optical  contact,  as  well  as  in  perfect  medui* 
nical  cohesion. 

In  a  postscript  to  this  paper,  an  account  is  given  of  a  new  species 
of  Dichroism  in  crystals,  to  the  discovery  of  which  the  author  was  led 
by  applying  to  them  his  peculiar  method  of  observation  with  polarised 
light  In  these  experiments  the  crystals  themselves  perform  the 
office  of  the  analysing  plate,  acting  on  light  previously  polarized,  and 
transmitted  through  a  plate  of  mica.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  crystals  of  borax,  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  when 
examined  with  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  appear  beautifully  coloured 
with  two  complementary  colours,  according  to  the  position  of  their 
axes.  These  experiments  tend  to  confirm  the  views  of  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  others  as  to  the  general  caune  of  the  dichroism  of  cry- 
stals, which  is  ascribed  to  a  difrerence  of  absorptive  energy  in  differ- 
ent directions  with  relation  to  their  axes;  arising  from  a  difference  of 
elasticity  in  these  respective  directions. 


May  19,  1836. 

RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Esq.,  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  *'  On  the  valuation  of  the  mechanical 
effect  of  Gradients  on  a  line  of  Railroad.*'  By  Peter  Barlow,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  influence  of  ascents  and  descents  occurring 
in  the  line  of  a  railway  on  the  motion  of  a  load  drawn  by  a  locomotive 
engine  having  been  differently  estimated  by  different  persons,  the  au- 
thor was  induced  to  investigate  the  subject.  A  few  observations  are 
premised  on  the  erroneous  assumptions  which,  he  conceives,  have  in 
general  vitiated  the  results  hitherto  deduced.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  expenditure  of  power  requisite  for  motion  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
to  traction;  whereas  it  must  always  greatly  exceed  it.  No  account, 
he  remarks,  has  been  taken  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
piston,  which  the  force  of  the  steam  has  to  overcome  before  it  can  be 
available  as  a  moving  power.    Another  source  of  error  has  been  that 
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the  statical  and  dynamical  eflecta  of  friction  have  been  oonftninded  to- 
gether ;  whereas  they  are  the  same  in  amount  only  when  the  body  b 
put  in  motion  by  gravity ;  but  not  when  it  is  urged  down  an  inclined 
plane  by  an  extraneous  force.  In  the  latter  case  these  effects  are  no 
longer  comparable ;  friction  being  a  force  which,  in  an  infinitely  small 
time,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity,  while  that  of  gravity  is  constant 
•tall  velocities ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  retardation  from  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  space  described,  while  that  from  gravity  has  reference 
only  to  the  time  of  acting,  whatever  space  the  body  may  pass  over  in 
that  time.  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
plane  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  so  much  friction ;  for  the  friction 
down  the  inclined  plane  is  the  same  as  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  the 
same  length,  rejecting  the  trifling  difference  of  pressure ;  and  the 
whole  retardation  in  passing  over  the  plane,  or  the  whole  force  required 
lo  Ofercome.it,  b  the  same  at  all  velocities,  and  by  whatever  force  the 
motion  is  produced ;  but  the  assisting  force  from  gravity  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  space  or  of  the  velociw. 

In  the  investigations  which  the  autnor  has  proaiecuted  in  this  paper, 
he  assumes  that  equal  quantities  of  st^mi  are  produced  in  the  same 
fine  at  all  velocities ;  and  he  adopts  for  his  other  data,  those  given  by 
Mr.  Pambour  in  his  Treatise  of  Locomotive  Engines.  He  deduces  a 
formula  from  which,  the  speed  on  a  level  being  given,  we  may  compute 
the  relative  and  absolute  times  of  a  train  ascending  a  plane ;  and  con- 
scqnentiy  also  the  ratio  of  the  forces  expended  in  the  two  cases  ;  or 
the  length  of  an  equivalent  horizontal  plane ;  that  is,  of  one  which 
will  require  the  same  time  and  power  to  be  passed  over  by  the  loco- 
motive engine  as  the  ascending  plane. 

The  next  objects  of  inquiry  relate  to  the  descent  of  trains  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  comprise  two  cases :  the  first,  that  when  the  power 
of  the  engine  is  continued  without  abatement ;  and  the  second,  that 
when  the  steam  is  wholly  excluded,  and  the  train  is  urged  in  its  de- 
scent by  gravity  alone.  The  author  arrives  at  the  conclusions,  that 
in  the  first  of  these  cases,  when  the  declivity  is  one  in  139,  the  velocity, 
on  becoming  uniform*  will  be  double  that  in  a  horizontal  plane :  and 
that  for  a  declivity  of  one  in  695,  the  uniform  velocity  of  descent  will 
be  one  fifth  greater  than  on  the  horizontal  plane  ;  and  this,  he  ob- 
serves, is  perhaps  the  greatest  additional  velocity  which  it  would  be 
prudent  to  admit.  A  plane  of  one  in  695  is  therefore  the  steepest  de- 
clivity that  ought  to  be  descended  with  the  steam-valve  fully  open  ; 
all  planes  with  a  declivity  between  this  and  that  of  one  in  139  require 
to  have  the  admission  of  steam  regulated  so  as  to  modify  the  speed, 
and  adjust  it  to  considerations  of  safety  ;  and  lastly,  all  planes  of  a 
greater  slope  than  this  last  require,  in  descending  them,  the  application 
of  the  brake. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled,  '*  On  the  application  of  Glass  as  a 
substitute  for  metal  balance-springs  in  Chronometers.**  By  Messrs. 
Arnold  and  Dent.  Communicated  by  Francis  Beaufort,  Esq.,  Captain 
R.N.,  F.R.S.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

In  their  endeavours  to  determine  and  reduce  the  errors  arising:  from 
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the  eiytiow  of  dK  kibace-spniig  of  dutMioiDelen  consequent  on 
virataofK  of  tespermtare,  the  aathoni  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exiit  oertMo  phyiicai  defects  in  the  substances  employed  for  itx 
coBstractkm,  berood  the  wmmt  perfect  mechanical  form  tliat  can  be 
gifea  to  H,  which  intcfiere  with  the  regvlaritj  of  its  agency  :  so  that 
buweiti  exquBite  ssay  he  its  workmanship,  SLnd  howerer  complete  its 
power  of  maintsining  a  perfect  figure  when  in  different  degrees  of 
tenaioo,  jret  the  imperfect  distrflMtaoo  of  its  component  parts  may  gi?e 
rise  to  great  iocorrectiiess  in  its  peribnnance.  Hence  the  balance- 
spring  not  only  shraki  he  ssade  of  a  sabstance  most  highly  elastic, 
hot  its  elasticity  shonki  not  be  given  to  it  by  any  mechanical  orche- 
Bsical  procc»:  as  abody  in  motion,  it  should  be  the  lightest  possible ; 
and,  as  Csr  as  the  case  admits  of,  it  should  be  free  from  atmospheric 
influence.  Glass  suggested  itself  as  the  only  material  possessing,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  aU  these  desirable  properties.  Its  fragility,  al- 
though apparently  a  great  objection  to  its  employment,  was  found,  on 
trial,  to  constitute  no  obstacle  whatever ;  for  it  was  found  to  possess 
a  greater  elastic  force  than  steel  itself,  and  thus  to  admit  of  greater 
amplitude  in  the  arc  of  vibration. 

It  was  first  proposed  to  ascertain  bow  fiaur  a  glass  balance- spring 
would  sustain  Sow  temperatures ;  and  it  wns  found  by  experiment  that 
it  resisted  completely  the  effects  of  a  cold  as  great  &h  that  of  -f~  1  '^  o^ 
Fahrenbeit's  thermometer ;  thus  satisfactorily  removing  any  objection 
which  might  be  brought  against  its  use  from  its  supposed  fragility  in 
these  low  temperatures.  The  next  object  of  solicitude  was  to  deter- 
mine wherher  it  would  withstand  the  shock  arising  from  the  discharge 
of  cannon  in  the  vicinity;  and  its  power  of  resisting  concussions  of 
this  nature  was  fully  established  by  experiments  made  with  thi.s  view 
on  board  H.M.S.  Excellent  at  Portsmouth. 

On  comparing  the  performance  of  glass  balance-springs  with  me- 
tallic ones,  when  the  temperatures  were  raised  from  32^  to  100°,  it 
was  found  that  while  the  loss  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  gold  spring 
was  8"*  4",  that  of  steel  6""  25%  and  that  of  palladium  2°"  31",  that  of 
a  glass  spring  was  only  40*.  These  differences  the  authors  ascribe 
principally  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  substances  had  their 
elasticity  reduced  by  an  increase  of  temperature.  As  glass  was  thus 
found  to  suffer  a  much  smaller  loss  of  elasticity  by  this  cause  than 
metals,  they  proceeded  to  construct  a  glass  balance  suited  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  small  error  still  occasioned  by  this  cause,  employing  a 
glass  disc  for  this  purpose.  The  compensation  being  completed,  they 
next  tested  the  isochronism  of  the  glass  spring,  and  it  proved  to  be  as 
perfect  as  any  metallic  spring.  Chronometers  thus  constructed  are 
now  in  course  of  trial  at  the  Royal  Observatory.  In  common  with  all 
other  instruments  of  the  same  kind  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
progressive  acceleration,  the  cause  of  which  is  but  little  known,  but 
which  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Whitsun  week,  to  meet  again 
on  the  second  of  June  next. 
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June  2,  1836. 
DAVIES  GILBERT,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  |iBper  WM  read,  entitled  **  Note  relatire  to  the  supposed  origin 
of  the  deficient  rays  in  the  Solar  Spectrum;  being  an  account  of  aa 
experiment  made  at  Edinburgh  during  the  Annular  Eclipse  of  May  1 5» 
1836.**  By  James  D.  Forbes,  E^q.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  observation  that  some  of  the  rays  of  light,  artificially  produced, 
are  absorbed  by  transmission  through  nitrous  acid  gas,  had  suggested 
lo  Sir  David  Brewster  the  idea  that  the  dark  spaces  in  the  solar  pris- 
matic spectrum  may,  in  like  manner,  be  occasioned  by  the  absorption 
of  the  deficient  rays  during  their  passage  through  the  sun*s  atmospnere . 
It  occurred  to  the  author  that  the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the 
present  year  would  aflford  him  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  could  be  detected 
when  the  light  came  from  different  parts  of  the  solar  disc,  and  had 
consequently  traversed  portions  of  the  sun*s  atmosphere  of  very  dif- 
ferent thickness ;  and  that  accurate  ob-servations  of  this  kind  would 
put  the  hjrpothesis  in  question  to  asatiKfactory  test.  The  result  of  the 
esrperiment  was  that  no  such  differences  could  be  perceived ;  thus 
proving,  as  the  author  conceives,  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  is  in  no 
way  concerned  with  the  production  of  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
the  existence  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled  *'  On  the  connexion  of  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord  with  the  Cerebellum  -,  illustrated  by  pre- 
parations of  these  parrs  in  the  Human  subject,  the  Horse,  and  the 
Sheep."  By  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  M.R.I.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Hunterian  Society. 
Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

The  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  tracts  of  nervous  matter, 
subservient  to  motion  and  to  sensation,  which  compose  the  spinal  cord, 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined.  The  proofs  which  exist  of  a 
power  residing  in  the  cerebellum  which  regulates  and  controls  the 
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action!^  of  miMclea,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  fibres  of  the 
motor  nerves  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  cerebellum ;  but  hi- 
therto no  observHtions  have  been  made  which  prove  the  existence  of 
this  connexion  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  author,  in  this  paper,  to 
estiibli.sh,  by  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  anatomical  atructure 
of  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  such  continuity  of  fibres  between 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebellum.  The 
corpora  pyramidalia  have  been  hitherto  considered  as  formed  by  the 
entire  mass  of  the  anterior,  or  motor  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  but 
the  author  shows  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  anterior  columns 
enters  into  the  composition  of  these  bodies :  and  that  another  portion, 
which  he  terms  the  antero-lateral  colamn,  when  traced  on  each  side 
in  its  progress  upwards,  is  found  to  cross  the  cord  below  the  corpora 
olivaria,  forming,  after  mutual  decussation ,  the  surface  of  the  corpora 
restiformia ;  and  ultimately  being  continuous  with  the  cerebellum. 
These  fibres  are  particularly  distinct  in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the 
sheep  and  of  the  horse.  The  author  conceives  that  ihe  office  of  the 
untero-lateral  columns  is  to  minister  to  the  involuntary^  as  well  as  to 
the  voluntary  movements :  that  the  fiscial  nerve  arises  from  both  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  tracts  ;  and  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
arises  both  from  the  involuntary  and  the  sensory  tracisK 


June  9,  1836. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

"  Di-cussion  of  the  Magnetical  Observations  made  by  Captain 
Back,  R.N  ,  during  his  late  Arctic  Expedition.  By  Samuel  Hunter 
Christie,  E»i|.,  M.A.,  F  R.S. 

The  author,  having  been  consulted  by  Captain  Back,  previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  i[ul833,  with  the  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Captain  Ross,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  magnetical  ob.Her?a- 
tions  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  in  the  regions  he  was  about 
to  visit,  and  considering  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the 
principal  object  of  the  expedition,  the  greatest  economy  of  time  in 
making  these  observations  was  of  the  first  importance,  limited  his 
suggestions,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  methods  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed for  determining  the  direction  and  the  dip  of  the  needle,  but 
more  especially  the  latter.  Captain  Back,  immediately  on  his  return, 
placed  all  his  magnetical  observations  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Christie, 
who  having  since  completed  their  reduction,  gives,  in  the  present 
paper,  the  results  of  his  labours. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  relates  to  the  observations  of  the  Dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  With  a  view  to  economize  as  much  as  possible 
the  time  consumed  in  making  each  observation,  the  process  of  invert- 
ing the  poles  of  the  needle,  which  is  usually  resorted  to  in  each  in- 
stance, was  here  dispensed  with.  But  in  order  that  the  dip  may  be 
determined  independently  of  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
tliat  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle  employed  should 
be  ascertained,  but  that  it  should  be  permanent.  In  giving  an  account 
of  the  observations  made  to  verify  this  condition,  the  author  com- 
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ttencet  with  thoie  at  Fort  Reliance,  whicli  was  the  first  winter  station 
df  the  expedition ;  and  where  the  dip  was  determined  by  observations 
if  the  needle,  both  with  direct  and  also  with  inverted  poles.  The  author 
then  enters  upon  an  investigation  of  formulae  for  the  determination  of 
the  dip  by  means  of  a  needle,  in  which  the  value  of  a  certain  angle, 
lenoted  by  the  symbol  y,  determining  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
frmvity,  has  been  ascertained  ;  and,  conversely,  for  the  determination 
if  the  value  of  the  same  angte,  or^  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  graviw  of  the  needle,  when  the  dip  at  the  place 
if  obaervation  is  given.  He  next  inquires  whether  any  tests  can  be 
i|iplied  to  the  observations  under  discussion,  which  may  indicate  the 
sxtent  of  the  errors  by  which  the  results  deduced  from  them  may  be 
iffected ;  and  he  employs  for  this  purpose  the  values  of  the  terrestrial 
Bttrnetic  intensity  furnished  by  certain  equations  obtained  in  the  pre- 
setung  investigation }  making  the  proper  allowances,  first,  for  the 
leedles  vsed  being  ill  adapted  to  this  method  uf  determining  the  re- 
ative  intensides ;  secondly,  for  errors  of  observation  in  determining 
iie  times  of  vibration  of  the  needle ;  and  thirdly,  for  disturbing  causes 
irhich  might  a£fect  the  observations.  Considerable  differences  were 
iMnd  to  exist  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods,  at  New 
ITork,  Montreal,  Fort  Alexander,  Montreal  Isliind,  and  Furt  Ogle  ; 
lifferences  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  errors  in  the  assumed 
nagnitude  of  the  angle  y,  and  which,  con.Hequently,  indicate  the  want 
>f  permanence  in  that  angle.  It  was  necesMary,  therefore,  to  inquire 
(That  changes  in  the  angle  y  will  account  for  these  discrepancies,  and 
10W  far  the  value  of  the  dip,  thus  obtained,  may  be  uflfected  by  them. 
Pormulae  are  then  deduced  by  which  these  changes  may  be  deter- 
nined. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  observed  and  computed  values  of  the 
mgles  involved  in  these  investigations,  the  author  infers  that  the  dif- 
*erences  between  those  of  one  of  these  angU  s  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
ions,  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  errors  incident  to  dip  obser- 
vations :  but  with  respect  to  the  other  angle,  they  in  general  exceed 
;hose  limits.  Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  that  the  discrepancies 
irhich  appear  between  the  values  of  the  terrestrial  intensity,  as  de- 
hiced  from  the  times  of  vibration  of  the  needle,  and  from  ihe  observed 
mgles  of  inclination  to  the  horizon,  are  principally  attributable  to  a 
vant  of  absolute  permanence  in  its  axis  of  motion.  In  the  present 
»se,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle  being  nearly  coincident  with 
.lie  axis,  a  very  minute  derangement  in  that  axis  would  cause  a  con- 
iiderable  change  in  the  value  of  the  angle  y ;  so  that  the  existence 
yf  differences  in  the  values  of  this  angle  do  not  warrant  the  inference 
hat  the  needle  itself  received  any  Herious  injury  during  the  expedi- 
ion  ;  to  which,  indeed,  from  the  care  taken  of  it  by  Captain  Back, 
t  could  not  well  have  been  liable. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  relates  to  the  observations  of  the  va- 
iation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  are  already  puhlished  in  Ca\ii. 
3ack*s  narrative,  and  which  are  here  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
ipplying  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  observations  of  the  dip,  detailed 
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in  the  preceding  part,  to  a  formula  deduced  from  theory,  with  the  Yiew 
of  ascertaining  how  far  they  may  tend  to  support  that  theory. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  the  obnermtioni 
of  the  dip  and  variation  of  the  needle  with  theoretical  results  of  s 
more  general  kind.  The  observations  made  by  Captain  Back  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  verifying  the  hypotheses  on  which  the  theories  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  rest,  and  that  theory,  in  particular,  which  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  two  magnetic  poles,  symmetrically  situated  in 
a  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  near  to  its  centre :  for,  on  thb  hypothesis, 
the  poles  of  verticitv  and  of  convergence  will  coincide ;  and  the  tan- 
gent of  the  dip  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  tangent  of  the  magnetic 
latitude.  In  no  case  has  a  progress  towards  tl^  magnetic  pole  been 
made  so  directly,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  in  the  present  expedition ; 
whether  that  point  be  considered  as  the  point  of  convergence  of  mag- 
netic meridians,  or  that  at  which  the  direction  of  the  force  is  vertical. 
It  1%  deducible  from  the  theory  that  the  product  of  the  tangent  of  the 
dip  by  the  tangent  of  the  polar  distance  is  equal  to  two  :  and  there- 
fore, if  the  distance  of  the  pole  of  convergence  from  two  stations  be 
determined  by  means  of  the  observed  variations  at  those  stations,  we 
may  estimate,  by  the  approximation  of  this  product  to  the  number 
two,  in  each  case,  the  degree  of  coincidence  which  exists  between 
theory  and  observation.  A  tible  is  then  given,  exhibiting  the  several 
data  on  which  this  comparison  is  made,  and  the  results  deduced  from 
them.  From  an  inspection  of  the  numbers  in  the  column  which  indi- 
cate the  deviations  from  theory  it  appears  that  there  is  not,  in  general, 
that  accordance  between  the  observations  and  the  theory  which  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and  that  although  that  theory  may 
serve  as  a  first  approximation,  yet  it  requires  to  be  considerably  mo- 
dified to  reconcile  it  with  the  observations.  Hence  the  author  arrives 
at  the  general  conclusion  that,  unless  considerable  errors  hare  crept 
into  the  observations  of  either  the  dip  or  the  variation,  the  theoretical 
pole  of  verticity  does  not  coincide  with  the  pole  of  convergence,  even 
when  the  positions  of  thesie  points  are  deduced  from  observations  made 
at  very  limited  distances  from  those  poles. 

"  On  the  Safety-valve  of  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  in  Man ; 
and  on  the  gradations  of  the  same  apparatus  in  Mammalia  and  Birds.** 
By  J.  VV.  King,  Esq.     Communicated  by  Thomas  Bell,  Ebq.,  F.R.S. 

In  this  paper  additional  evidence  is  given  by  the  author  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  principles  which  he  had  announced  in  a  former  commu- 
nication, which  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  May  1835,  on  the 
influence  of  the  tricuspid  valve  of  the  heart  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  His  object  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  tricuspid  valve  in  man 
occasionally  serves  the  purpose  of  a  safety-valve,  being  constructed  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle, 
during  the  varying  states  of  distension  to  which  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  at  times  subjected ;  that  a  similar  function  is  maintained 
in  the  greater  number  of  animals  possessing  a  double  circulation,  and 
also  that  in  the  different  orders  of  these  animals  the  structure  of  this 
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mlve  in  expressly  adapted  to  the  production  of  an  eflfcct  of  this  kind, 
in  Tariom  degrees,  corresponding  with  the  respective  characters  and 
habits  of  each  tribe.  He  is  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  function 
•which  the  tricuspid  ndve  exerrises  exhibits,  in  the  extent  of  itJi  de- 
velopement,  a  regular  gradation,  when  followed  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Mammalia  and  Birds;  and  that  it  extends  even  to 
soDie  Reptiles. 

The  force  with  which  the  circulating  blood  is  impelled  by  the  ge- 
neral venous  trunks  into  the  heart,  and  which  is  dependent  on  the 
action  of  the  arterial  system,  the  degree  of  compression  arising  from 
muscular  action,  combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  valves  of  the 
▼einsy  and  is  also  influenced  by  occasional  accumulations  of  blood 
from  rapid  absorption,  from  impeded  respiration,  and  from  cold  applied 
to  the  surface  or  the  body,  is  shown  to  be  subject  to  great  and  sud- 
den variations.  Any  increase  taking  place  in  this  force  tends  to  pro- 
dace  distension  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  followed  by  dis- 
turbance in  the  valvular  action  of  the  tricuspid  membrane,  owing  to 
the  displacement  of  its  parts,  which  thus  allows  of  a  considerable  re- 
flax  of  blood  into  the  auricle.  Among  the  Mammalia,  the  lowest  degree 
of  this  action,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  snfety-valve,  is  found  in  the 
rodent,  the  marsupial,  and  the  canine  tribes.  The  next  in  degree  is 
that  which  occurs  in  the  order  of  Edentata  and  the  feline  genus.  The 
Qoadrumana  occupy  the  next  place  in  the  scale  of  gradation.  The 
human  confonnation  exhibits  this  function  in  a  very  con.^picuous  man- 
ner, especially  in  the  adult  period ;  for  at  birth,  when  the  right  ventricle 
b  unyielding,  it  scarcely  exists ;  and  in  various  xtates  of  disease  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  acts  with  too  much  or  with  too  little  efficacy.  'Vhe  Pachy- 
dermata  and  Ruminantia  come  next  in  succession.  The  Seal  exhibits 
this  peculiarity  in  a  still  higher  degree  -,  but  in  no  order  of  Mammalia 
does  it  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  Cetacea,  which  appear, 
indeed,  to  possess  a  peculiar  additional  provision  for  effectually  se- 
curing the  permanent  performance  of  this  office,  which  the  author 
compares  to  that  of  a  safety-valve.  A  similar  function,  subject  to  si- 
milar gradations,  is  likewise  traced  in  different  orders  of  Birds,  it  is 
but  slight  in  the  Grallinaces ;  and  rather  greater  in  the  preduceous 
tribes.  In  some  of  the  Waders  it  exists  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
is  greatest  of  all  in  the  orders  of  Passerine  and  Scan^ores.  Crocodiles 
and  the  Omithorhynchus  present  some  traces  of  this  peculiar  provi- 
sion relatively  to  the  circulation . 

**  Some  Account  of  the  appearances  of  the  Solar  Spots,  as  seen 
from  Hereford,  on  the  15th  and  I6tli  of  May,  1836,  during  and  after 
the  Solar  Eclipse.'*  By  Henry  Lawson,  Esq.,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  K.G.H.,  F.R.S.,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Society. 

The  spots  on  the  sun*s  disc,  at  the  period  referred  to,  were  very 
numerous;  and  one  of  great  size,  being  many  thousand  miles  in  dia- 
meter, in  particular  attracted  attention,  from  its  penumbra  presenting 
an  appearance  similar  to  a  sky  filled  with  small  flocculent  white  clouds, 
perfectly  distinct  from  one  another ;  while  on  two  sides  were  .seen 
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large  masses  ol'  darker  clouds,  which  seemed  as  if  pouring  their  suIh 
stance  into  the  central  chasm.  The  figure  of  the  solar  spots  did  not 
undergo  any  perceptible  change  of  form  during  the  progressive  pas- 
sage of  the  edge  of  the  moon  over  them. 

"  On  the  Brain  of  the  Negro,  compared  with  that  o(  the  European 
and  the  Ourang*Outang.**  By  Frederick  Tiedemann,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  has  long  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among  naturalists  that  the 
Negro  race  is  inferior,  both  in  organization  and  in  intellectual  powers, 
to  the  European }  and  that,  in  ul  the  points  of  difference,  it  exhibits 
an  approach  to  the  Monkey  tribes.  The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  this  opinion.  The 
author  has,  for  this  purpose,  examined  an  immense  number  of  brains 
of  persons  of  different  sexes,  of  various  ages,  and  l>elonging  to  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  human  race,  both  by  ascertaining  their  exact 
weight,  and  also  by  accurate  measurement  of  the  capacity  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium  -,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions. 
The  weight  of  the  brain  of  an  adult  male  European  varies  from  3lba.3os. 
to  4lbs.  1 1  oz.  troy  weight :  that  of  the  female  weighs,  on  an  average, 
from  4  to  8oz.  less  than  that  of  the  male.  The  brain  usually  attains 
its  full  dimensions  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight ;  and  decreases  in  size 
in  old  age.  At  the  time  of  birth,  the  brain  bears  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life,  beiog 
then  as  one  sixth  of  the  total  weight;  at  two  years  of  age  it  is  one 
fourteenth ;  at  three,  one  eighteenth  3  at  fifteen,  one  twenty-fourth; 
and  in  the  adult  period,  that  is,  from  the  age  of-  twenty  to  that  of 
seventy,  it  is  generally  within  the  limits  of  one  thirty-fifth  and  one 
forty-firth.  In  the  case  of  adults,  however,  this  proportion  is  much 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  body  as  to  corpulence  ;  being  in 
thin  persons  from  one  twenty-second  to  one  twenty-seventh,  and  in 
fat  persons  often  only  one  fiftieth,  or  even  one  hundredth  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  body.  The  brain  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  large 
in  some  individuals  possessed  of  extraordinary  mental  capacity.  No 
perceptible  difference  exists  either  in  the  average  weight  or  the  ave- 
rage size  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  European  :  and  the 
nerves  are  not  larger,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  In  the  external  form  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  a 
very  slight  difference  only  can  be  traced  from  that  of  the  European ; 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  whatsoever  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture,  nor  does  the  Negro  brain  exhibit  any  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  ourang-outang  than  the  brain  of  the  European,  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  the  more  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convolutions. 

Many  of  the  results  which  the  author  has  thus  deduced  from  his  re- 
searches are  at  variance  with  the  received  opinions  relative  to  the 
presumed  inferiority  of  the  Negro  structure,  both  in  the  conforma- 
tion and  relative  dimensions  of  the  brain ;  and  he  ascribes  the  erro- 
neous notions  which  have  been  hitherto  entertained  on  these  subjects 
i  hieny  to  prejudice  created  by  the  circumstance  that  the  facial  angle 
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I  Uie  ne^tt  unaller  Uuui  in  tlie  European,  and  connequently  makety 
i  tbb  rvapcct,  an  appwach  lo  that  of  the  ape,  in  which  it  in  still  further 
iainivhed.  The  author  denies  that  there  is  any  innate  difference 
I  the  intellectnal  faculties  of  these  two  varieties  of  the  human  race  i 
sd  maintains  that  the  apparent  inferiority  of  the  Negro  in  altogether 
le  result  of  the  demonduing  influence  of  slavery,  and  of  the  long- 
mtinued  oppression  and  cruelty  which  have  been  exercised  towards 
lb  unhappy  portion  of  mankind  by  their  more  early  civilized,  and  con- 
more  successful  competitors  for  the  dominion  of  the  world. 


June  16. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Moses  Montefiore,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  following  papers  were  read,  viz. 

1.  "  Researdies  on  the  Tides ;  Sixth  Series.  On  the  Results  of 
1  extensive  system  of  Tide  Observations,  made  on  the  Coasts  of 
urope  and  America,  in  June  1835.**  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell, 
.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  author  having,  in  several  previous  communications  to  the  Royal 
Bciety,  urged  the  importance  of  simultaneous  tide  observationn  made 
;  dbtant  places,  here  gives  an  account  of  the  steps  taken  to  carry 
lb  plan  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  his  representations,  both  by 
m  Government  in  England,  and  by  the  other  maritime  powers  of 
urope.  He  explains,  in  the  present  paper,  the  general  character  of 
le  (mervations  thus  obtained,  the  mode  employed  in  reducing  them, 
id  enters  at  considerable  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  immense 
laas  of  information  which  they  supply  with  respect  to  the  phenomena 
f  the  tides.  One  of  hn  principal  objects  was  to  fix  with  precision 
le  form  of  the  Cotidal  Unes  by  which  the  motion  of  the  tide  wave  is 
chibited.  He  devotes  one  section  of  the  paper  to  an  investigation 
'  the  general  form  of  these  lines;  and  another  to  a  nearer  npproxima- 
on  to  an  accurate  map  of  these  lines,  more  especially  as  they  exist 
I  the  German  Ocean.  The  4th  section  treats  of  the  height  of  the 
de  in  its  total  range  from  high  to  low  water  ;  the  6th  relates  to  the 
iumal  inequality;  the  6th  to  the  semimenstrual  inequality;  and  the 
th  and  last  comprbes  general  remarks  on  the  tables  which  accom- 
iny  the  paper. 

2.  ''  On  the  Tides  at  the  Port  of  London.*'  By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq., 
.R.S* 

The  discussions  of  tide  observations  which  the  author  has  hitherto 
^  various  times  laid  before  the  Society,  were  instituted  with  reference 
I  the  transit  of  the  Moon  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  high- 
ater;  from  which  the  laws  of  the  variation  in  the  interval  between 
le  moon's  transit  and  the  time  of  high- water  have  been  deduced. 
ut  the  discussion  of  nineteen  years*  observations  of  the  tides  at  the 
ondon  Docks,  which  is  given  in  the  present  paper,  has  been  made 
ith  reference  to  the  moon's  transit  two  days  previously,  and  proves 
.*ry  satisfactorily  that  the  laws  to  which  the  phcnomenu  arc  subject 
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isawqoci  to  hift  fonner 
bf  Captain  Back  re- 
of  two  kinds ;  the 
tiK  tiBCs  of  nbratioB  of  a  needle  in  the  plane 
of  the  iignrtir  ■mdJMi ;  tkt  mtcomd,  hf  noting  the  times  of  Tibn- 
of  three  needfes  layeaded  horaontallj  aocofding  to  the  method 
of  Hanrtff  a .    The  resahs  are  given  in  the  fonn  of  tables. 

Beioie  deduciag  resaks  firom  theM  ohteitatioos,  the  author  de- 
i  series  of  eipeiiaients  imtitaled  with  each  needle,  for  the 
of  determining  the  conectioos  necessary  to  be  applied  in 
order  to  rcdnce  the  intensities,  which  would  rcsnit  from  obaenratiom 
nmde  at  diffeteot  tempeiatnres,  lo  intensities  at  a  standard  tempenh 
tore;  and  hegiTcs(ormnl«  for  these  corrections.  He  then  determines 
the  relative  terrestrial  magnetic  intensities,  at  the  several  stations 
where  observations  were  omde,  from  the  times  of  vibration  of  the  dip- 
ping needle  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  applying  the  correctioui 
which  he  had  obtained  for  difference  of  temperature  j  and  gives  the 
results  in  tables.  A  comparison  is  instituted  between  these  results 
and  a  formula  derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic  poles  not 
far  renM>ved  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  author  considers  that 
this  comparison  is  quite  conclusive  against  the  correctness  of  the  for- 
mul«,  and  consequently  of  the  hypothesis  itself,  if  applied  to  the  re- 
sults deduced  from  the  observations  in  London,  in  conjunction  with 
those  in  America;  hut  that,  in  the  tract  of  country  comprised  by  Capt. 
Back*s  observations  from  New  York  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetic  intensity  are  very  correctly  represented  by  the 
formula  in  question. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  intensity  from  the  ob- 
servations with  horizontal  needles,  applying  here,  likewute,  to  the  re- 
sults, corrections  for  the  difference  in  the  temperatures  at  which  the 
observations  were  made.  In  these  results  there  are  great  discrepan- 
cies, which  the  author  attributes  to  the  inapplicability  of  Hannteen  s 
method  of  determining  the  intensity  by  the  times  of  vibration  of  ho- 
rizontal needles  to  cases  where  the  dip  of  the  needle  is  very  great, 
rather  than  to  errors  in  the  observations  themselves,  or  to  a  variation  in 
the  magnetiMm  of  the  needles  employed.  He  concludes  by  a  just  tri- 
bute to  the  zeal  which  Captain  Back  has  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
science,  by  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  making  these 
tedious  observations,  during  an  unknown  and  perilous  navigation. 
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4. ''  On  the  Powen  on  which  the  Functions  of  Life  depend  in  the  more 
perfect  Animab,  and  on  the  Manner  in  which  these  Powers  are  asso* 
dated  in  their  more  complicated  resnlto."  By  A.  P.  W.  Philip,  M.D.. 
F,ILS. 

This  paper  is  divisible  into  three  portions.  In  the  first,  the  author 
considers  the  functiomi  and  seat  of  each  of  the  powers  of  the  living 
animal  j  in  the  second,  the  nature  of  each  power;  and  in  the  third, 
the  manner  in  which  tbev  are  associated  in  the  more  complicated  re- 
solts  which  constitute  life. 

Of  these  powers  the  simplest  is  the  muscular,  which  consists 
merely  in  a  contractile  power  residing  in  the  muscular  fibre  itself: 
and  varioos  experiments  are  referred  to  in  proof  that  it  depends  ex- 
clusively on  the  state  of  this  fibre,  and  in  no  degree  on  that  of  the 
nervous  sjrstem,  which  some  physiologists  have  regarded  as  the  real 
seat  of  this  power :  for,  instead' of  being  recruited,  it  is  exhausted  by 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  it,  as  it  is  by  uther  stimulants. 

The  next  power  considered  is  that  of  the  nervous  system,  properly 
so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sensorial  system.  The  result  of 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
exact  line  of  distincUon  between  these  two  systems,  is  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  power  are  as  remarkable  for  their  complexity  as 
that  of  the  muscular  power  is  for  its  simplicity.  With  regard  to  the 
nervous  power  it  is  shown  that  its  functions  (all  of  which  are  capable 
of  existing  after  the  sensorial  power  is  witharawn,  and  all  of  which 
fiul  when  the  nervous  power  is  withdrawn,)  are  the  following :  1 .  The 
excitement  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  in  all  their  actions  ; 

2.  The  occasional  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion ; 

3.  The  maintenance  of  the  process  by  which  animal  temperature  is 
maintained ;  4.  The  maintenance  of  the  various  processes  of  secre- 
tion ;  5.  The  maintenance  of  the  processes  of  assimilation.  It  farther 
appears,  from  several  experiments,  that  the  seat  of  the  nervous  power 
is  exclusively  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  not,  however,  in  any  par- 
ticular part,  but  in  the  whole  extent  of  these  org-ans,  from  the  upper- 
moat  surfece  of  the  former  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  latter ;  with 
the  exception  only  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  partake 
less  of  this  power  than  the  rest.  It  appears  also  that  the  nerves  are 
only  the  medium  of  conveying  the  influence  of  the  above-mentioned 
organs  $  and  their  ganglions  and  plexuses  are  only  the  means  of  com- 
bining the  power  of  all  the  parts  of  these  organs ;  such  combination 
beinff  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the  due  excitement  of  the  muscles  of 
involuntary  motion,  and  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  functions  of  secre- 
tion and  assimilation. 

The  remaining  powers  of  the  living  animal  are  the  sensorial  powers, 
and  the  powers  of  the  living  blood.  The  first  of  these  classes  of  powers 
has  its  seat,  not  in  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  nervous  power,  properlv  so  called,  but  in  certain  parts  of  them ; 
these  parts  being,  in  man,  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  brain ;  while 
in  some  animals  they  extend  also  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  l*he  funcliuns  of  the  sensorial  powers  are  those  strictly 
termed  mental,  of  which  sensation  and  volition  are  the  simplest,  and 
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the  enlY  iMimu  of  tim  das  wUch  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
oCUfe.' 

The  faactiona  of  the  living  blood  are  endentiy  thoRe  of  supplyiog 
the  proper  ■irrriiU,  in  their  reqmnte  condition,  (to  the  pretenratioo 
of  which  the  vital  powers  are  CMential,)  for' the  action  of  the  nenrow 
power,  properly  io  called,  in  the  procea>e»  of  lecretaon  and  awimilt- 
tion.  The  seat  of  the  powers  of  the  blood  is  in  itself;  as  appetn 
from  its  retaining  them  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  separated  from  tbe 
body. 

These  four  vital  powrrsy  vis.  the  moscnlar,  the  nervoos,  the  sen- 
sorial, and  that  of  living  blood,  have  no  direct  dependence  on  one 
another ;  for  each  can,  for  however  short  a  time,  exist  independently 
of  the  others :  bat  each  has  an  indirect  dependence,  more  or  less  re- 
mote, on  all  the  other  three  for  the  maintenance  of  their  organs. 

Tbe  author  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  se- 
veral powers.  Tbe  sensorial  and  muscular  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
the  living  blood,  are  manifestly  peculiar  to  the  living  animal,  no  ana- 
logous powers  being  perceptible  in  inanimate  nature.  But  this  ex- 
da^  veness  docs  not  belong  to  the  nervous  power,  for  experiment  shows 
us  that  when  the  oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  blood  are  combined  by  its 
influence,  a  substance  results  which  is  identical  with  that  produced  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  An  analogy,  too  strong  to  be  wholly 
disregarded,  exists  therefore  between  its  e&cts  and  those  of  the  powers 
which  operate  in  inorganic  nature.  This  consideration^  as  well  as 
others  stated  by  the  author,  induced  him  to  make  many  experiments 
to  determine  how  far  the  other  functions  of  the  nervous  influence  bear 
a  similar  analogy  to  the  operations  of  inanimate  nature;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  inquire  whether  voltaic  electricity,  applied  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  under  which  the  nervous  influence  operates, 
and  applied  after  the  removal  of  that  influence,  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  its  functions,  would  produce  the  same  effects.  His  en- 
deavours were  crowned  with  complete  success ;  all  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  power  being  capable,  as  far  as  he  and  others  could  judge, 
of  being  perfectly  performed  by  voltaic  electricity.  He  states  that  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  this  subject  were  confirmed  by  a  public 
repetition  of  them  both  in  London  and  in  Paris ;  as  were  likewise 
those  of  another  set  of  experiments  suggested  by  the  following  rea- 
soning. If  the  nervous  influence  could  be  made  to  puss  through  any 
other  conductor  than  the  nervous  textures  to  which  it  belongs  in  the 
living  animal,  we  should  have  a  proof,  independent  of  all  other  evi- 
dence, that  this  influence  is  not  a  vital  power,  properly  so  called ; 
because  it  must  be  universally  admitted  that  such  a  power  can  exist 
only  in  the  texture  to  which  it  belongs.  In  this  attempt  he  was  for 
some  time  baffled  ;  but  at  length,  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  had 
impeded  his  efforts,  he  succeeded:  and,  having  undergone  the  same 
public  ordeal  as  the  former,  the  results  are  no  longer  questioned. 
From  the  whole  of  these  experiments  the  author  thinks  himself  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  the  nervous  influence  is  not  a  vital  power, 
properly  so  called  ;  and  that  when  it  is  admitted  that  voltaic  electri- 
city is  capable  of  performing  all  its  functions,  the  pro|)osition  that  they 
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are  powera  of  a  di£ferent  nature  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for 
it  is  only  by  its  properties  that  any  principle  of  action  can  be  distin- 
guished. 

He  refers,  in  confirmation  of  these  inferences,  to  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  Mr.  FaradaVy  from  which  it  appears  that  electricity  is 
the  agent  in  all  chemical  processes ;  to  the  facts  which  prove  that  all 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  influence,  properly  so  called,  are  of  a 
chemical  natnie ;  and  also  to  the  late  experiments  of  Dr.  Da^y  on 
the  Torpedo,  tending  to  show  that  the  electric  power,  peculiar  to 
electric  animals,  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  and  thus  affording  direct 
proof  that  the  brain  has  the  power  of  collecting  and  applying,  even 
accordingly  to  the  dictates  of  the  will,  the  electric  power. 

It  &r&er  appears,  from  the  facts  referred  to  in  this  paper,  that, 
whenever  we  can  trace  anv  analogy  between  the  functions  of  the  liv- 
ing animal  and  the  operations  of  inanimate  nature,  an  agent  belong- 
ing to  the  external  world  is  employed  ;  that  these  functions  are  the 
results  either  of  such  agents  acting  on  vital  parts,  or  of  vital  parts 
acting  on  them  j  and  that  the  sensorial  functions,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  no  sudi  analogy  can  be  traced,  are  the  effects  of  vital  parts 
acting  on  each  other,  and  influencing  each  other  by  their  vital  pro- 
perties alone. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  paper  the  author  considers  the  vari- 
OOB  functions  of  the  living  animal  as  forming  two  systems,  in  a  great 
measure  distinct  from  one  another,  in  each  of  which  all  its  powers 
are  employed,  but  in  very  different  ways :  the  object  of  the  one  of  these 
systems  being  the  maintenance  of  the  body  itself;  of  the  other,  the 
maintenance  of  its  intercourse  with  the  external  world.  The  manner 
in  which  the  different  powers  of  the  living  animal  are  employed  in  the 
oonstmction  of  each  of  these  systems  is  pointed  out ;  and  the  bonds 
of  union  which  exist  between  them,  and  thus  form  the  living  body  into 
a  whole,  no  part  of  which  can  be  affected  without  tending  more  or  less 
to  afliect  every  other,  are  considered.  These  bonds  of  union  consist 
chiefly  in  the  employment  of  the  same  powers  in  the  construction  of 
both  systems,  and  in  the  function  of  respiration,  which  so  extensively 
influences  all  other  functions  both  in  health  and  disease,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  author  in  his  papers  on  the  nature  of  sleep  and  death,  and 
which  diffiera  from  all  the  other  vital  functions  in  partaking  of  the  sen- 
sorial as  well  as  of  all  the  other  powers  of  the  living  animal. 

5.  "  On  the  Respiration  of  Insects.'*  By  George  Newport,  Esq. 
Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

Although  a  multitude  of  facts  has  been  collected  relating  to  the 
physiology  of  respiration  in  insects,  attention  has  seldom  been  directed 
to  the  variations  exhibited  in  this  function  in  the  different  periods  of 
their  existence.  The  author  gives  an  account,  in  this  paper,  of  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities  which  he  has  noticed  in  va- 
rious insects,  in  their  three  states  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  He 
traces  all  the  several  changes  which  the  tracheae  and  spiracles  undergo 
during  their  transformations ;  describing  particularly  the  successive 
development  of  the  air  vesicles  in  connexion  with  the  |X}wer  of  flight. 
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is  the  foOovTBf :  ra.  hydroggBy  witer,  carbonic  acid,  nitrons  acid 
ipas,  chloriae,  aiod  cranogm.  Soae  of  tboe  agents,  howrrer,  affect 
respiratioo  nodi  BM>?e  rapidiT  than  others,  which,  thoagh  their  action 
is  slower,  are  erentoaily  oMKe  £ual  to  the  insert. 

6.  "  D^fDonstratioo  de  I'egalite  m  deox  droits  de  la  somnie  des 
angles  d'ltn  triangle  qoeloonque,  independamment  de  la  th^rte  des 
l^arall^le^,  et  de  la  consideration  de  rmfini.**  Par  M.  Panlet,  de  Ge- 
neve.    Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.$. 

Tlte  author  demonstrates  the  equality  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  to  two  right  angles,  by  the  aid  of  a  preliminary  theorem, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  enunciation.  A  straight  line  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  another  straight  line,  will,  when  sufficiently  produced, 
meet  any  line,  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  and  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  acute  angle. 

7.  "  Hxperimental  Researches  into  the  Physiology  of  the  Human 
Voice.'*  By  John  Bishop,  Esq.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D., 
Sec.  R.S. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the  author  from  the 
inquiries  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

I.  The  vibrations  of  the  glottis  are  the  fundamental  cause  of  all 
the  tones  of  the  human  voice. 

2*  The  vibrating  length  of  the  glottis  depends  conjointly  on  the 
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tension  and  resistance  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  and  on  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  air  in  the  trachea. 

3.  The  grave  tones  vary  directly,  and  the  acute  tones  inversely,  as 
the  vibrating  length  and  tension  of  the  vocal  ligaments. 

4.  The  vocal  tube  is  adjusted  to  vibrate  with  the  glottis  by  the 
combined  influence  of  its  variations  of  length  and  of  tension. 

5.  The  elevation  of  the  larjmz  shortens  the  vocal  tube ;  and  its 
depression  produces  the  contrary  effect  The  diameter  and  exten- 
sion of  the  tube  vary  reciprocally  with  the  length. 

6.  The  falsetto  tones  are  produced  by  a  nodal  division  of  the  column 
of  air,  together  with  the  vocal  tube,  into  vibrating  lengths. 

7.  The  pitch  of  the  vocal  organs^  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  is,  in 
general,  the  octave  of  their  fundamental  note. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  several  drawings. 

8.  ''  Du  Son  et  de  rfilectricit^."  Anoujrmous,  with  the  signature  of 
Herme$.    Being  a  Prize  Essay  for  the  Royal  Medal. 

This  paper  contains  the  account  of  a  great  number  of  facts  and 
observations,  collected  from  varibus  sources,  on  the  subject  of  the 
relations  sulMbting  between  electricity,  the  production  of  sound,  the 
crystallization  of  bodies,  the  transmission  of  heat,  the  emission  of 
light,  and  various  atmospheric  changes ;  from  the  consideration  of 
which  the  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  all  these  phenomena  are 
perhaps  the  results  of  the  undulations  of  some  ponderable  material. 

9.  "  Physiological  Remarks  on  several  Muscles  of  the  Upper  Ex- 
tremity.** By  F.  O.Ward,  Esq.,  Medical  Student  at  King's  College, 
London.     Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

Tliere  is  a  remarkable  fold  in  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle,  described  by  all  anatomists,  but  the  purpose  of  which  has 
never  yet,  as  the  author  believes,  been  explained,  llie  mu.Hcle  itself 
consists  of  two  portions,  one  smaller  and  upper,  arising  from  the  cla- 
vicle, and  passing  downwards  and  outwards  to  an  insertion  in  the 
humerus  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shoulder-joint  than  the  place 
where  the  tendon  of  the  larger  and  lower  portion  of  the  muscle,  which 
arises  from  the  sternum  and  ribs,  and  has  a  general  direction  upwards 
and  outwards,  terminates.  Thus  the  respective  portions  of  tendon 
belonging  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  muscle  are  found  to  cross  each 
other  ;  the  margin  of  that  proceeding  from  the  lower  division  passing 
behind,  and  appearing  above  that  which  proceeds  from  the  upper  fibres 
of  the  muscle.  The  forces  exerted  by  each  portion  of  the  muscle 
being  thus  applied  to  parts  of  the  bone  at  different  distances  from  the 
fulcrum,  act  with  different  mechanical  powers ;  which  the  author  finds 
in  every  case  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  variations  in  the  effects 
required  to  be  produced,  under  different  circumstances,  by  these  mus- 
cular actions.  Those  miuicular  fibres,  the  tendon  of  which  is  inserted 
nearest  to  the  centre  of  motion,  and  which  consequently  act  by  a 
shorter  lever,  are  adapted  to  motions  requiring  a  less  force,  but  a 
greater  velocity :  and  such  is  precisely  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  which  is  employed  more 
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tke  n,  wlien  previoiMily  raised,  as  id 
r,  pickaie,  Bcc,  wbere  velocity  is  chiefly  le- 
It  held  in  the  hand  aafficiently  rap- 
On  the  contrary,  the  lever  by  which 
losde  is  enabled  to  act  being,  from 
of  its  tendon,  of  greater  length,  is  cslcu- 
iMce  at  tke  e»pcnac  of  velocity,  and  is  therefore  pc- 

of  thoM  actions  by  which  the  ins 
these  being  preciaely  the  actions  in 
Adverting,  also,  to  the  respectife 
flf  their  action,  the  author  traces  the  same 
btlwccn  the  mechanism  employed  and  the 
He  iwMinei  the  same  line  of  argument  and 
tilt  same  results  in  oSmiBng  the  inquiry  to  the  structure  and 
of  tinse  ■■KJci,  vBch  as  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  the  anterior 
of  tke  iehosd,  wkksh  cooperate  with  the  upper  division  of  the 
pectorafis  sssfor;  mmi  tke  Invs  mi^or  and  latissirous  dorsi,  which 

witk  tkat  of  the  lower  division  of  the  pectoral 


This  Avenifted  *^*f  ******  of  parts,  he  observes,  forms  the  chief 
of  tke  ■rchtnism  of  Nature.  Operating  with  unlimited 
ske  3ret  woiis  wtik  scnapukwis  economy;  in  all  her  structures 
no  power  k  rednnduit,  nor  a  single  advantage  lost :  so  that,  how- 
ever  coasplctehr  an  amngenKnt  mav  be  sobaervieut  to  one  primary 
purpck»e%  we  ind,  on  lenewed  esammation,  aui  equally  accurate  ad- 
justiaent  to  ruious  secondary  and  no  less  important  ends. 

The  suthi>r  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  methods  employed 
for  determinmj:  the  absolute  and  relative  strength  of  muscles ;  and 
proposes,  for  that  purpose,  the  application  of  the  constant  and  equable 
stn^aiD  of  galraniun  a£brded  bv  the  new  battery  invented  by  Mr. 
Daniell. 

10.  *'  An  experimental  Inquiry  into  what  takes  place  during  the 
Vinous,  the  Acetous  and  diflHerenl  Putrefactive  Fennentationx  of 
dissolved  Vegetable  Matter  -,  and  an  Examination  of  some  of  the  Pro- 
ducts." By  Robert  Rigg.  Esq.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D., 

The  author  describes  with  great  minuteness  a  long  train  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subjects  announced  in  the  title  of  the  paper.  His  first 
object  of  inquiry  L\  into  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
arrives  is,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  products  resulting  from  thin 
process  sugar  is  not  the  only  vegetable  principle  which  is  decom- 
posed, but  that  the  changes  consist  in  the  combination  of  two  equi- 
valents of  carbon,  derived  from  the  sugar  of  the  mall,  or  other  vege- 
table matter,  (=  12*24)  with  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  from  water 
(=  2')  forming  14  24  parts  of  olefiant  gas  :  and  in  the  combination 
of  one  equivalent  of  the  carbon  from  the  sugar,  &c  (=.  6  12)  with  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  from  water,  ( =  1 6)  forming  22*1 2  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid.    He  thinks  that,  on  this  change  taking  place,  the  olefiant 
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gas  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water  by  an  affinity  which  can  lie  over- 
come, and  that  the  foreign  matter  which,  with  the  carbon,  formed  the 
sogar,  or  other  Tegetable  substance,  is  then  at  liberty  to  form  new 
combinations.  He  finds  that  the  productn  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position  exceed  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  or  other  vegetable  matter, 
Uy  about  10  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  from  1 1  to  12  per  cent,  of 
the  latter,  as  calculated  according  to  the  prevailing  theory  that  sugtir, 
or  vegetable  matter,  is  the  only  substance  decomfxised  during  the 
process  of  vinous  fermentation. 

From  hb  analysis  of  sugar  he  obtains  certain  proportions  of  water 
and  of  carbonic  acid  which  are  different  from  those  given  by  preceding 
cbembts,  the  carbonic  acid  being  45  to  45*5  per  cent.  Hin  analysis 
of  alcohol  gives  him  597  to  60  per  cent,  of  olefiant  gas,  the  remain- 
der being  water. 

His  experiments  on  the  acetous  and  putrefactive  fermentations  are 
oumerous  and  elaborate,  and  the  results,  which  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  former  analyses,  are  given  in  a  tabular  form.  He  finds 
that  in  the  acetous  fermentation  57  parts  by  weight  of  olefiant  gas, 
5  of  sugar,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  and  64  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
moaphere,  combine  to  form  100  parts  of  acetic  acid,  and  about  24  of 
water  ^  leavinff  an  insoluble  substance  at  liberty  to  form  other  com- 
binations :  and  thus  includes  in  his  account  of  this  process  the  decom- 
pwition  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  overlooked  in  the  generally  re- 
ceived theory. 

During  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  vinous  fermented  liquors, 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  author  considers  that  one  equi- 
valent of  carbon  from  the  olefiant  gas  (=  6*12)  unites  with  two  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  ( =  16')  U>  form  22*12  parts  of  carbonic 
acid :  while  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  the  oletinnt  gM  (=1*) 
combiner  with  one  of  atmospheric  oxygen  (=  S*)  to  form  9  parts  of 
water ;  a  |>ortion  of  sugar,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  being  also  de- 
composed ;  and  an  insoluble  substance  remaining,  which,  on  ex|)osure 
to  the  air,  undergoes  further  decomposition,  and  forms  products  highly 
deleterious.  The  author  is  not  aware  that  this  latter  decomposition 
has  been  hitherto  noticed. 

During  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  acetic  acid  exposed  to  the 
at*T!OSphere,  he  regards  one  equivalent  of  carbon  from  acetic  acid 
(=6*12)  OS  combining  with  two  of  atmoKpheric  oxygen  (=  16')  to 
form  22' 12  parts  of  carbonic  acid  :  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  with 
which  the  carbon  had  formed  the  acetic  acid,  remain  in  the  state  of 
water,  as  they  are  found  by  analysis  in  this  substance  :  a  portion  of 
vegetable  matter  is  also  decomposed  ;  and  nn  insoluble  substance  left 
behind.  Othersubstances  are  also  formed  during  some  of  the  changes 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  air. 

During  the  direct  putrefactive  fermentation  of  solutions  of  sugar, 
or  other  vegetable  matters,  he  finds,  that  one  equivalent  of  its  car- 
bon (=  6*12)  unites  with  two  of  atmospheric  oxygen  (=  16)  to 
form  22*  12  parts  of  carbonic  arid  ;  leaving  the  water  and  an  insoluble 
substance  to  undergo  changes  as  before  mentioned.  The  olefiant  gas, 
formed  during  the  vinoa^  fermentation,  whether  the  liquor  be  in  the 
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state  of  vinouR  fluid,  weak  Kpirir.  nrong  spirit,  or  even  of  akohd,  or 
ether,  in  nubject  to  precisely  the  same  decomposition,  under  fiinNir- 
nble  circumstances  for  such  changes,  without  any  action  upon,  or  re* 
lation  to  the  water  which  may  happen  to  be  combined  with  it  in  each 
kiud  of  liquor.  This  olefiant  gas  cannot,  either  by  distillation  or  other 
means,  be  separated  along  with  any  of  the  water  with  which  it  in  st 
first  combined,  and  again  united  with  the  same  materials,  without 
forming  a  compound  different  from  the  original  one :  and  in  propor- 
tion as  water  is,  by  any  means,  removed,  we  obtain  it  in  a  somewbst 
different  state  ^  and  this  happens  without  reference  to  a  separate  and 
distinct  substance  which  we  may  call  alcohol,  or  ether.  Thus  neither 
of  these  two  ill-defined  substances  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  separste 
and  distinct  principle ;  but  the  whole  series  of  bodies,  from  the  weak- 
est fermented  liquor,  separated  from  its  vegetable  matter,  to  the  most 
highly  rectified  ether,  consist  only  of  different  combinations  of  olefiant 
gas,  the  first  product  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  water. 

11.  "On  the  Chemical  Changes  occurring  in  Seeds  during  Ger- 
mination.*'   By  the  same. 

The  author  infers,  from  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  his  second 
paper,  that  during  the  process  of  germination  there  is  a  production 
of  alcohol,  and  that  oxygen  unites  with  olefiant  gas,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  radicle  and  plumula.  He  accounts  for  the  increase  of 
temperature  during  germination  by  an  alleged  difference  in  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  principles  before'  and  after  that  process  has  com- 
menced ;  but  the  methods  he  employed  for  establishing  the  reality  of 
this  difference  are  not  detailed. 

The  following  are  the  principal  conclusions  to  which  the  author 
arrives : 

1 .  Seeds  may,  by  careful  desiccation,  be  deprived  of  much  water 
without  injuring  their  vegetating  orgtins. 

2.  llieir  capacity  for  absorbing  water  varies  with  the  temperature 
at  which  they  are  kept. 

3.  The  increase  taking  place  in  their  volume  by  the  absorption  of 
water  is  influenced  by  temperature. 

4.  On  steeping  seeds  in  water  at  one  temperature  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  but  at  another  this  process  does  not  occur. 

5.  A  decomposition  takes  place  in  seeds  previously  to  their  germi- 
nation, and  the  products  are  carbonic  acid  and  olefiant  gas. 

6.  The  abstraction  of  carbon  from  seeds  by  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  specific  action  which 
gives  rise  to  germination  ;  but  it  rather  conduces  to  putrefaction. 

7.  The  germination  of  seeds  appears  to  be  an  action  taking  place 
between  the  olefiant  gas,  which  has  been  previously  formed  by  a  vinous 
fermentation,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  is  effected  by 
the  peculiar  operation  of  the  plumula  and  the  rootlets. 

8.  This  decomposition  and  combination  of  the  different  elements 
go  on,  in  well-regulated  processes,  as  lo'ng  as  there  is  any  farinaceoui 
matter  to  be  decomposed :  the  food  of  the  plant  being  at  this  time 
always  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  newly-formed  olefiant 
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gas,  differing  in  equivalent  combinations,  according  to  the  pecaliar 
constitution  of  the  plant;  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for  all  that 
prodigious  diversity  which  characterises  the  numberless  species  of  the 
vegetable  creation. 

12.  *<  A  Comparison  of  the  late  Imperial  Standard  Troy  Pound 
Weight  with  a  Platina  copy  of  the  same,  and  with  other  Standards 
of  authority."  Communicated  by  Professor  Schumacher,  in  a 
Letter  to  Francis  Bailv»  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treas.  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Schumacher  being  desirous  of  procuring  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  English  Imperial  Standard  Troy  pound  weight,  for  the 

Surpoae  of  comparison  with  the  Danish  weights,  applied  to  Capt. 
later,  reauesting  him  to  cause  such  copy  to  be  made  -,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  It  was  made  of  brass  by  Bate  -,  but  the  result 
of  the  weighings  not  being  satisfactory  to  rrofessor  Schumacher, 
he  desired  to  have  a  second  copy  forwarded  to  him.  As  these  two 
copies  did  not  agree  in  their  results,  the  first  was  returned  to  Capt. 
Kater  with  a  request  that  he  would  repeat  the  weighings.  The  re- 
sult confirmed  Professor  Schumacher's  suspicions  :  and  as  it  was 
not  thought  proper  that,  in  an  affiiir  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
comparison  of  the  standard  weights  of  two  nations,  any  source  of 
discordance  should  exist,  or  even  be  suspected,  (the  preceding  ex- 
periments having  been  made  with  a  copj/  of  the  Imperial  standard 
weight)  the  Danish  Government  sent  over  Capt.  Nehus  (of  the 
Rora  Danish  Engineers)  to  this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  comparisons  with  the  original  standard,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  weighings  took  place  in  the  Apartments  of  this  Society,  and 
were  partly  made  with  karosden*s  balance,  belonging  to  the  Society. 
Besides  the  first  brass  weight  above  mentioned,  there  was  another 
brass  weight  made  b^  Robinson,  a  platina  weight  made  by  Cary, 
the  brass  pound  weight  belonging  to  the  Royal  Mint,  and  the 
platina  pound  weight  belonging  to  this  Society.  These  were  all 
subjected  to  a  most  rigid  andaccurate  series  of  weishings  by  Capt. 
Nehus,  in  which  every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  the  most 
correct  results.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  follow  Capt.  Nehus 
through  all  his  details :  but  it  may  be  su£Bcient  now  to  state  that 
upwards  of  600  comparisons  were  made  with  the  English  Imperial 
standard,  all  of  which  are  apparently  very  accordant ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  original  stand- 
ard, do  not  possess  that  degree  of  precision,  nor  afibrd  that  satis- 
faction which  ought  to  attach  to  an  affair  oi'  so  much  importance. 
For,  it  appears  that  not  only  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original 
standard  had  never  been  ascertained,  but  that  wc  are  even  ignorant 
of  the  kind  of  metal  of  which  it  was  composed :  some  persons  main- 
taining that  it  was  of  brass,  others  of  copper,  and  others  of  bell- 
metal.  And^  as  the  original  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  late  fire 
which  consumed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  wc  cannot  now 
supply  this  omission.  It  is  well  known  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
brass  may  vary  from  7'.'>  to  R'5  ;  so  that  a  difference  of  at  least  i  of 
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li.  Anonymous  EMay,  entitled  "  ScoperU  deDa  Causa  Fisica  del 
Moto,**  Presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  with  a  Tiew  to  obtaining 
one  of  the  Royal  Medals  for  18S6. 

The  Author  commences  by  an  historical  reriew  of  the  opinions 
of  almost  every  philosopher,  both  ancient  and  modem,  who  lias 
treated  of  the  subject  of  motion,  from  Pythagoras  to  Le  Sage :  and 
proceeds  to  state  his  own  ideas  relating  to  the  cause  of  motion. 


with  the 
of  copper.     Tke  author  re- 
of  die  resslts  he  has  obtained, 
ecn  die  intensity  of  efi^t,  and  the 

but  states  that  he 
action  by  bringing  the  membrane 
latter  baring  no  acid  applied  to  it, 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
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founded  on  the  hypothe«i8  that  the  ultimate  atoms  o\  all  matter 
have  a  pyramidal  ngure. 

15.  **  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Modes  of  Warming  and 
Ventilating  ApartmenU.'*     By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Author,  having  been  consulted  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Customs  Fund  of  Life  Assurance,  on  the  mode  of  ventilating  the 
Long  Room  in  the  Custom  House,  and  deeming  the  subject  one  of 
great  public  interest,  was  induced  to  lay  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions and  experimental  inquiries  before  the  Royal  Society.  In  this 
room,  about  two  hundred  persons  are  busily  engaged  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Institution.  All  these  persons  are  found  to 
suflfer  more  or  less  from  ailments  of  the  same  general  character,  the 
leading  symptoms  of  which  are  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tension  in  the 
head,  flushing  of  the  face,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  giddiness,  and 
occasional  confusion  of  ideas,  depnvini<f  them  of  the  power  of  dis* 
charging  their  duties,  in  which  important  and  frequently  intricate 
calculations  are  required  to  be  gone  through.  These  symptoms  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  are  generally  accompanied  by 
coldness  and  languid  circulation  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  by  a  feeble, 
and  frequent,  as  well  as  quick  and  irritable  pulse.  On  examining 
the  air  of  the  room  by  appropriate  instruments,  the  author  notices 
more  especially  three  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from  the  ex- 
ternal air :  first,  its  temperature,  which  is  maintained  with  great 
uniformity  within  a  range  of  62°  to  64°;  secondly,  its  extreme  dry- 
ness, which,  on  one  occasion,  measured  by  DanicJI's  hygrometer, 
was  70  per  cent. :  and  thirdly,  its  negatively  electrical  state,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  condensing  gold-leaf  electrometer.  In  all  these 
qualities  the  air  respired  by  the  inmates  of  the  room  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  pestilential  blasts  of  wind  which,  having  passed 
rapidly  over  the  scorching  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  constitutes 
the  Simoom  of  those  regions,  and  is  well  known  by  its  injurious  ef- 
fects on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  To  these  noxious  qualities  is 
superadded,  as  in  the  air  of  all  rooms  heated  through  the  medium 
of  cast-iron  pipes  or  stoves,  an  offensive  smell,  arising  partly  from 
the  partial  combustion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  always 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  town,  and  perhaps  also  from  minute 
impregnations  of  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  even  arsenic,  de- 
rived from  the  metal  itself.  The  Author  expresses  his  surprise  that 
in  the  recent  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  subject 
oi'  ventilation,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  methods  employed  for 
that  object  in  factories,  although  they  afford  the  best  models  for  imi- 
tation, being  the  results  of  innumerable  exper'ments  made  on  a 
magnlBcent  scale,  with  all  the  lights  of  science,  an  I  ill  the  resources 
of  the  ablest  engineers.  He  proceeds  to  describe  these  methods  ^ 
and  is  then  le«l  to  investigate  the  comparative  efficiency,  with  a 
view  to  ventilation,  of  a  draught  of  air  resulting  from  a  fire  and 
cliiuniey,  and  that  produced  by  the  rotation  of  a  fan -ventilator. 
He  bhows  that  a  given  (|uantily  of  coal  nnpioycd  lo  imparl  motion 
to  the  latter,  bv  nicand  of  a  steam -intzine,  produtx^  a  ventilating 
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cfect  38  timen  greater  tlmn  can  be  obtained  by  the  contumptioo  of 
the  tame  fuel  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  chimney  ventilation.  Accord- 
ingly, he  strongly  advises  the  adoption  of  the  former  in  preference 
to  the  latter :  and  inveighs  against  the  stove-doctora  of  tne  present 
day,  who,  on  pretence  of  economy  and  convenience,  recommend 
the  slow  combustion  of  a  large  body  of  coket  by  means  of  a  slow 
drculation  of  air ;  under  which  circumstances,  it  is  well  known  to 
chemists  that  much  carbonic  oxide,  a  gas  highly  pernicious  to  all 
who  respire  it,  is  generated ;  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
comparatively  small  evolution  of  heat.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  quantity  of  heat  from  a  given  mass  of  fuel,  its  combus* 
tion,  he  observes,  should  be  very  vivid,  and  the  evolved  caloric 
should  be  diffused  over  the  largest  possible  surface  of  conducthig 
materials;  a  principle  which  has  been  judiciously  applied  in  severu 
French  factories.  It  has  been  proved  that  work-people  employed 
in  calico-drying  rooms,  heated  according  to  the  plan  here  repro- 
bated, become  wan,  emaciated,  and  diseased ;  while  in  rooms  in 
whidi  the  air  is  more  highly  heated  by  means  of  steam -pipes,  they 
preserve  their  bealtli  and  florid  complexion. 

16.  '*  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Relative  Merits  of  Mag- 
netic Electrical  Machines  and  Voltaic  Batteries,  as  Implements  of 
liiilosophical  Reaearca.**  Bv  William  Sturgeon,  Esq.,  Lecturer 
on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  at  die  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  Military  Academy  at  Addiscombe.  Communicated 
by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

'  The  first  part  of  this  paper  i9  occupied  by  a  description  of  two 
forms  of  constructing  the  magnetic  electrical  machine,  which  the 
outhor  has  adopted  ^  and  the  second,  with  the  particulars  of  some 
experiments  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  respective  powers 
of  these  machines  as  compared  with  the  common  voltaic  battery. 
In  the  first  form  of  the  instrument,  a  reel,  round  the  periphery  of 
>vl)ich  200  feet  of  copper  wire,  one  20th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
covered  with  stout  sewing-silk,  are  coiled,  is  made  to  revolve  on  a 
spindle,  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  system  of  horse-shoe  magnets,  so  as 
to  remain  within  the  branches  ot  the  latter  during  its  whole  revolu- 
I  ion.  The  electric  currents  produced  in  the  copper  wire  by  mag- 
netic Induction,  while  the  coil  is  moved  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  magnets*  are  conducted  by  means  of  four  semicircular  me- 
lallic  flanges  attached  to  the  spindle,  into  cisterns  of  mercury,  the 
one  being  pivsitive,  and  the  other  negative;  and  which  consequently 
act  as  the  two  |>oles  of  the  battery.  In  the  second  form  of  the  ap- 
paratas,  u  piece  of  soft  iron,  of  which  the  ends  are  bent  into  the 
shape  of  two  arms,  and  which  is  surrounded  with  a  coil  of  300  feet 
of  cop|>er  wire,  is  made  to  revolve  in  front  of  the  poles  of  a  horse- 
»l)oe  nugnet  ;  its  axis  of  motion  coinciding  with  that  of  the  magnet; 
and  the  electrical  currents  determined  in  the  wire  by  this  rotation, 
being  collcctiHl  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  instrument. 

riio  author  next  ilclails  several  scries  of  experiments  which  he 
made  Tor  ihc  purpose  ol  a<cci mining  ihe  relation  observable  be- 
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twcen  differeot  velocities  of  rotAtioo  in  thete  insirumenU  and  tlic 
correspoodini^  eflecU :  firf  t,  with  regard  to  the  deflection  of  a  mag- 
netic galvanometer  ^  secondly,  with  regard  to  chemical  decompo- 
sitions; thirdly,  with  re^urd  to  the  production  of  sparks;  and  lastly, 
with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  shock  communicated  to  the  hu* 
man  boKcly.     He  compares  the  effects  produced  by  the  ma^etic 
electrical  battery,  first,  when  the  coil  consisted  of  one  continuous 
length  of  wire  ;  secondly,  when  the  coil  was  doubled  upon  itself  so 
as  to  constitute  two  sets  of  conductors  of  half  the  length  of  the 
former  ^  thirdly,  when,  upon  being  again  doubled,  it  composed  four 
conductors  of  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  first;  and  lastly,  when, 
on  being  doubled  a  third  time,  the  electric  current  was  made  to  pass 
through  eight  wires,  each  one  eighth  of  the  original  lensth  of  the 
single  wire.     It  was  found  that  by  thus  multiplying  the  diannels  of 
conduction,  although  both  the  magnetic  and  the  luminous  efiects 
continue  to  be  produced  with  scarcely  any  sensible  diflference  of 
intensity,  the  power  of  effecting  chemical  decompositions  becomes 
more  and  more  impaired,  and  the  physiological  influence  is  weak- 
ened in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree.  In  the  four-stranded  coil,  in- 
deed, no  shock  whatever  could  be  produced,  however  rapidly  the  in- 
strument was  made  to  revolve.  The  author  endeavours  to  account  for 
these  variations  of  effect  by  the  diminution  of  velocity  in  the  elec- 
tric current,  its  quantity  remaining  unaltered,  conseauent  on  its 
division  into  several  streams  by  the  multiplied  channels  offered  to 
its  progress.     He  also  tried  the  efi*ectH  of  conjoining  the  magnetic 
electrical  machine  with  ordinary  voltaic  combinations ;  Sometimes 
acting  in  cooperation,  and  at  other  times  in  opposition  to  one  an- 
other; and  notices  the  corresponding  results,  which  were  su£Bciently 
accordant  with  theory. 


17.  "  Welt  Mechanik.'*     By  M.  Kropalschek. 

I1ie  object  which  the  author  has  in  view,  in  this  paper,  is  to  over- 
turn the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  as  regulating  the  planetary 
motions.  The  memoir  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  he  dis- 
putes the  accuracy  of  Kepler's  law  respecting  the  description  of 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  endeavours  to  confute  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  astronomy  relating  to  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the 
earth,  the  difference  between  solar  and  mean  time,  and  the  whole 
theory  of  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  the  planets.  In  the  second 
part,  the  author  enters  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  own  views 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens;  and  devotes  215  closely  written 
pages  to  the  development  of  a  perfectly  new  hypothesis,  which  he 
advances,  founded  on  a  supposed  variation  of  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  tlie  planets,  in  an  orbit  perfectly  circular,  and  by  which  he 
thinks  he  can  explain  all  the  phenomena  they  present  to  observa- 
tion. 

18.  "Plan  et  Esai d'un  nouveau  Catalogue  Sideral,  avec  une  repre- 
sentation graphicjue,  et  une  loi  de  simple  ct  reguliere  distribution 
dos  C'toilcs  autour  du  Pole,  qui  pourra  fournir  plusieurs  avnntagi*$  k 
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]  A<TvrHmmt  f  atiqt ""     Bt  INirfii  ■w  loKph  Biaiii  hi,  Superinten- 
I  f^  -Jit  Oimi  ilwy  m  JioJrML 


Tiif  Air^vr  yriiyti  tW  m— iimtiiwi  of  a  new  vklercal  catmlogiif , 
arr^iafflsuetf  witSk  m  grapftiif  rrprearatatioo  <if  all  the  Stan  Tisible 
viLtirr  tsie  ftdd  «f  viev  M  each  obMiiation,  hr  oieaos  of  the  meri- 
&mt  »nit  of  the  maU  nii  aifai  ■uiii  stan  acnm  the  6eld  of  a  tele- 
trv:^  of  famr  iociK»  afitrf  r,  allaihed  ui  a  tfarce>fi^et  circle.  He 
dfe^erti  xiat>  Mlitrf  if  lo  aaj  deraboe  of  the  hcairen»  that  happen 
to  be  cAear:  and  hriajiia^  wmj  ctMspicaoas  ttar  to  the  horizoDUl 

iti  trasut  awft  the  two  irvt  veitical  threacb ;  then, 
the  hght,  aakes  a  diagraoi  of  all  the  stan  in 
theftrU  damrn  f  the  Ifth  —i^arifHr ;  and  this  he  peifoims  with  suf- 
ficiezt  fipiditioa  to  eaaUe  kiai,  oa  rertorii^  the  light,  to  obsenre 
the  traant  of  his  priaci|wl  ftar  owcr  the  fourth  and  6IUi  thieadt. 
The  aathor  hs»  lypraded  :o  the  dekcnpcioo  of  his  method  explana- 
tarr  drmif^v  dmfLjnt^  600  hekk,  of  which  the  principal  star  in 
eacfc. has it»  right  siccnwoaanddeclinatioadeteiuMoed.  Hesubjoins 
temt  reworks  am  the  rale  of  dorks,  as  tnlliiendng  the  obRenratioos 
c«  the  vf^cr.  lower,  asd  oppoute  passages ;  and  proposes  a  plan 
f  <ir  a  «wea  &f  sjashols  exptessive  of  the  rdarire  magnitude  of  the 
star^  f recorded  ia  Im  citalogoe. 

The  author  Esther  states  as  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
h»  rrscarcho  the  probable  exigence  of  a  general  and  curious  law 
cf  positioc  in  the  staia.  aamelj,  that  they  are  distributed  in  pairs ; 
each  >tar  kaTii^  a  iorieayoodny  one  in  the  opposite  meridiany  very 
rcarlv  o*  she  saoie  declination  and  magnitude;  a  coincidence  which 
he  c:i'.>i..er*  a»  ritmrely  favourable  to  the  execution  of  his  project 
!Vr  :he  ^vurate  detenu inat ion  of  the  position  in  the  heavcrns  of  every 
^*a^. 

19.  "  On  the  Cocnptfn.ilion  and  Decomposition  of*  Mineral  Waters  " 
B\  the  Rev.  l.teor4:e  Cooke,  LL.B.  Communicated  by  J.  G.  Chil- 
dren. El*^-,  See.  R.S. 

-\^  ••  Inquiries  concerning  the  Eletnentary  Laws  of  Eleclricity," 
I\irt  II.     Bv  William  Snow  Harris^  tls*i.,  F.K.S. 

- 1 .  •'  A  New  Theory  of  the  Coiistitution  and  Mode  of*  Propagation 
o\  Wave*  on  the  Surface  of  Fluids."  By  H.  J.  Dyar,  Esq.  Com- 
municated hr  Edward  Turner.  M.D^  F.R.S. 

I1ic  Shtii  tv  adjourned  over  the  long  vacation,  to  meet  again  on 
the  I  Till  November  next. 


4-1.'; 

June2S,  1836. 

At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  convened  by 
order  of  H.  R.  Highness  the  IVesident  and  Council,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  principle  of  the  Resolution  imssed  on  the5tli  of 
May,  which  goes  to  withhold  the  thanks  of  the  Society  from  the 
author  of  a  work  presented  by  him  to  the  Society ; 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair; 

Tlie  Secretary,  by  direction  of  the  Chairman,  read  a  requisition, 
signed  by  Dr.  Granville  and  five  other  Fellows,  to  convene  a  Spe« 
ciai  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  purpose  of  con  • 
sidering  and  determining  the  necessity  of  expunging  from  the  Jour- 
nal-Book of  the  Society  the  minutes  of  certain  Resolutions  pasi«ecl 
at  three  several  ordinaiy  meetinss  on  account  of  an  alleged  informa- 
lity, and  also  the  principle  of  the  Resolution  of  the  5th  of  May, 
which  goes  to  withhold  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  author  of 
a  work  presented  by  him  to  the  Society,  which  requisition  was  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  at  the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  2nd  in- 
stant. 

The  Chairman  then  informed  the  Society,  that,  upon  the  above 
requisition  being  laid  before  the  Council,  they  passed  the  following 
resolutions,  viz. 

*<  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
"  President,  and  the  Council,  that  no  Special  Meeting,  has  the 
"  power  of  expunging  minutes  of  past  proceedings  of  the  Society." 

**  That  a  General  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  called  on 
<*  the  23rd  instant,  at  two  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
<<  consideration  that  part  of  the  above  requisitioa  which  proposes 
<<  to  afford  to  the  Society  an  opportunity  of  taking  into  considera- 
**  tion  the  principle  of  the  Resolution  passed  on  the  5th  ult.,  which 
**  goes  to  withhold  the  thanks  of  the  Society  from  the  author  of  a 
<*  work  presented  by  him  to  the  Society." 

The  Chairman  then  made  a  statement  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  with  regard  to  the  Resolutions  referred 
to  in  the  above  requisition. 

On  being  asked  by  a  Fellow  present,  by  what  authority  the  pre- 
sent meeting  had  been  convened,  he  referred  him  to  Statute  1. 
Chap.  XH.  of  the  Statutes,  which  is  as  follows  : 

<*  The  President  or  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  Special  Gene- 
**  ral  Meeting  of  the  Society  when  it  may  appear  to  them  to  be  ne- 
"  cessary." 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  meeting  of  May  the  5th  exercised  a  .sound  discretion 
in  refusing  thanks  to  Dr.  Granville  for  his  publication  entitled  <*The 
Royal  Society  in  the  XlXth  Century  ";  which  motion,  being  put, 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
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November  17,  1836. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.  P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were,  by  ballot,  elected  Auditors  of  the 
Tre2»urer*s  Accounts  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  viz. :  George  Biddell 
Airy,  E«u].,  A.R. ;  John  Bostock,  M.D.;  the  Rev.  George  Peacock, 
M.A. ;  William  H.  PepyH^  Esq.;  and  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick, 
M.A. 

'<  Rei«earches  in  the  Integral  Calculus.**  Part  II.  By  Henry  Fox 
Talbot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Having  explained,  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  a  general  method 
of  finding  the  sums  of  integrals,  the  author  proposes,  in  the  second 
place,  to  apply  this  method  to  discover  the  properties  of  diflferent 
transcendents,  beginning  with  those  of  the  simplest  nature.  With 
thui  view,  he  first  shows  its  application  to  the  arcs  of  the  circle  and 
the  conic  sections  ;  and  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  finding  three 
arcs,  such  that,  neglecting  their  signs,  the  sum  of  two  of  them  shall 
be  equal  to  the  tliird,  though  not  superposable  in  any  part :  an 
equality  which  has  been  hitherto  deemed  impossible  in  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola,  without  the  addition  of  some  algebraic  quantity. 

At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  after  the  or- 
dinary Meeting  of  the  17th  of  November,  to  consider  of  an  Address 
to  H.R.H.  the  President,  on  the  happy  recovery  of  his  sight.  It  was 
Resolved  unanimously,  That  this  meeting  feels  great  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating H.R.H.  the  President  of  this  Society,  on  the  happy  re- 
storation of  his  sight,  a  blessing  which  they  sincerely  hope  he  may 
long  enjoy  for  his  own  happiness  and  for  the  benefit  of  science. 


November  24,  1836. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Edward  Thomoson,  being  balloted  for,  was  not  elected  into  the 
Society. 

"  Investigation  of  New  Series  for  the  Rectification  of  the  Circle.*' 
By  James  Thomson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Communicated  by  Francis  Builv,  Esq.,  V.P.  and 
Treasurer  R.S. 

2k 
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The  author  ol^tainii  formulae  by  which  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  may  be  computed  with  much 
greater  facility  and  expedition  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods. 

A  paper  was  also  in  part  read,  entitled,  '*  Inquiries  res))ecting  the 
Constitution  of  SalU,  of  Oxalates,  Nitrates,  Phosphates  Sulphntes, 
and  Chlorides.*'  By  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Ed.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  9ic.  /l*c.  Com* 
municated  by  Richard  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Report  upon  a  Letter  addressed  by  M.  i.r  Baron  dr  Homboldt 
to  His  RoTAf.  Hiohnkss  the  Presidkn't  of  the  Royal  Socirtt, 
and  communicated  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  tlie  Council. 

To  His  RoycU  Higknesf  the  PresitlnU  and  Counril  of  the 

Royal  Societtf. 

pRKViousLY  to  offering  any  opinion  on  the  important  communica- 
tion on  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  report,  we  feel  that  it 
will  be  pro|>er  to  lay  before  the  Council  a  full  account  of  the  com- 
munication itself.  In  this  letter  M.  de  Humboldt  developes  a  plan 
for  the  observation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
worthy  of  the  great  and  philosophic  mind  whence  it  has  emanated, 
and  one  from  which  may  be  anticipated  the  establishment  of  the 
theory  of  these  phenomena. 

After  his  return  from  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America,  M.  de 
Humboldt,  in  the  years  1806  and  1807,  entered  upon  a  careful  and 
minute  examination  of  the  course  of  the  diurnal  variation  of  the 
needle.  He  was  struck,  he  informs  us,  in  verifying  the  ordinary  re- 
gularity of  the  nocturnal  period,  with  the  frequency  of  perturbations^ 
and,  above  all,  of  those  oscillations,  exceeding  the  divisions  of  his 
scale,  which  were  repeated  frequently  at  the  same  hours  before  sun- 
rise. These  eccentricities  of  the  needle,  of  which  a  certain  periodicitv 
has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Kupffer,  appeared  to  M.  de  Humboldt 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  reaction  from  the  interior  towards  the  surface 
of  the  globe—he  ventures  to  say,  of  "  magnetic  storms'* — which  in- 
dicated a  rapid  change  of  tension.  From  that  time  he  was  anxious 
to  establish  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Berlin, 
apparatus  similar  to  his  own,  in  order  to  obtain  corresponding  ob- 
servations made  at  great  distances  at  the  same  hours,  but  was  for  a 
long  period  prevented  putting  his  plan  into  execution  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Germany  and  his  departure  for  France. 

The  Baron  de  Humboldt  and  MM.  Arago  and  KupfFer  having, 
hv  the  cooperation  of  many  zealous  observers,  succeeded  in  esta- 
biishinj;  ^RTroanent  magnetic  stations  extending  from  Paris  to  China, 
.M.de  Humboldt  solicits,  through  His  Royal  Highness  the  President, 
the  powerful  in6uence  of  the  Royal  Society  in  extending  the  plan, 
b)  the  establishment  of  new  stations.  The  plan  which  he  proposes, 
and  which  has  been  succf»s>fully  carried  into  execution  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  north-eastern  continent,  is  that  magnetical  observa- 
tions, whether  of  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  and  inclined  needlei, 
or  for  the  determination  of  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  force, 
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ahookl  be  made  tunQltaoeootly  at  all  statiom,  at  short  int«nrals  ot 
timey  for  a  certain  number  of  bourt  and  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year* 
precisely  similar  to  the  plan  which  has  been  recommended  and 
adopted  by  Sir  John  Herscbel  with  reference  to  observations  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer. 

Ueferring  in  terms  of  commendation  to  the  magnetical  observa- 
tioos  which  have  originated  in  this  country*  M.  de  Humboldt  ex- 
presses his  wish  that  such  obeenratioos  may,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
uniform  plan,  and  by  connecting  them  with  the  observations  now  in 
progress  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  Northern  Asia,  be  ren- 
dered  more  proper  for  the  manifestation  of  great  physical  laws.  He 
then  enters  into  a  historical  detail  of  the  establishment  of  stations 
for  maenetical  obaervations,  stating  the  important  results  obtained 
by  MM.  Arago  and  Kupffer  by  means  of  simultaneous  obKenrations* 
which  appear  to  establish  the  isochronism  of  the  perturbations  of 
the  needle  at  Phris  and  Kasan,  Ktations  separated  by  47°  of  longi- 
tude. Under  the  patronage  of  the  Governments  of  France,  of  Prus- 
sia, of  Denmark,  and  of  Russia,  magnetical  observatories  have  been 
establifhed  at  Vmm,  at  Berlin,  in  the  mines  of  Freyberg,  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  Iceland,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Moscow,  Barnoul  at 
the  foot  of  the  Akai  Chain,  Nertschmsk  near  the  frontiers  of  China, 
even  at  Pdtin,  and  at  NicoUjeff  in  Crimea. 

M.  de  Humboldt  states  that  tbe  lines  representing  the  horary  va- 
nations  at  Berlin,  Freyberg,  Petersburg,  and  Nicolajeff  affect  paral- 
lelism, notwithstanding  the  great  separation  of  the  sutions  and  the 
influence  of  extraordinary  perturbations ;  that  this,  however,  is  not 
invariable,  since  even  at  small  distances,  for  example,  at  Berlin  and 
in  the  mines  of  Freyberg,  one  of  the  needles  may  show  considerable 
perturbMions,  while  the  other  continues  that  regular  course  which 
IS  a  function  of  the  solar  time  of  the  place. 

The  e|)ochs  at  which  it  had  been  proposed  that  simultaneous  ob- 
senratioos  should  be  made  at  all  stations  were. 


20th  and  21st  of  March 
4th  and  5th  of  May, 
21st  and  22nd  of  June, 
6th  and  7th  of  August, 
23rd  and  ^4th  of  September, 
5th  and  6th  of  November, 
2ist  and  22nd  of  December,  ^ 


firom  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  tbe  first  day,  until  midnight  of 
the  second,  observing,  at  least 
hourly,  night,  and  day,  at  each 
magnetic  station. 


But  as  many  observers  have  considered  these  as  too  near  to  each 
other,  the  observations  most  to  be  insisted  upon  are  those  at  the 
times  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes. 

En;-land  from  thp  times  of  Gilbert,  Graham,  and  Halley  to  the 
present,  observes  M.  de  Humboldt,  has  afforded  a  copious  collec- 
tion of  materials,  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  the  physical  laws  which 
govern  the  changes  of  the  variation,  whether  at  the  same  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  hours  of  the  dny  and  the  seasons  of  the  yrar,  or  at 
different  distances  from  the  magnetic  equator  and  fr<mi  the  line:)  oi 
no   variation.     After  adverting  to  the  continued  observations  o( 
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Gilpin  and  of  Deaufoy,  oiniuing  however  to  mention  the  iniportani 
ones  by  Canton,  he  obfterves  thai  the  arctic  expeditions  have  fur- 
nished a  rich  harvest  of  important  observations  to  Captaimi  Sabine, 
Franklin,  Farry»  Foster,  Beechey,  and  James  Ross,  and  Lieutenant 
Hood*;  and  that  thus  physical  geography  is  indebted  to  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  discover  the  north-west  passage, 
and  also  to  the  explorations  of  the  icy  coast  of  Asia,  by  WrangeU 
Lutke,  and  Anjou,  for  a  considerable  accession  of  knowledge  in  ter- 
restrial magnetism  and  meteorology.  Excited,  he  observes,  by  the 
great  discoveries  of  Oersted,  Arago,  Ampere,  Seebeck,  and  Faraday, 
MM.  Hansteen,  Due  and  Adolphe  Erman  have  explored,  in  the 
whole  of  the  immense  extent  of  Northern  Asia,  the  course  of  tbe  iso- 
clinal, isogonal,  and  isodynamic  curves;  and  M.  Adolphe  Ermmn  has 
had  the  advantage  during  a  Ions  voyage  from  Kamtschalka  round 
Cape  Horn  to  Europe,  of  observmg  the  three  manifestationa  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  same  in- 
struments and  by  the  same  methods  which  he  had  employed  from 
Berlin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  thence  to  the  tea  of  Okhotsk. 

M.  de  Humboldt  remarks  that  our  epoch,  marked  by  great  disco- 
veries in  optics,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is  characterized  by  the 
possibility  of  connecting  phenomena  by  the  generalisation  of  em- 
pirical laws,  and  by  the  mutual  assistance  rendered  by  sciences 
which  had  long  remained  isolated.  Now,  he  observes,  simple  ob- 
servations of  horary  variation  or  of  magnetic  intensity  miade  at 
places  far  distant  from  each  other,  reveal  to  us  what  passes  at  great 
depths  in  the  interior  of  our  planet  or  in  the  upper  regions  of  our 
atmosphere :  those  luminous  emanations,  those  polar  explosions 
which  accompany  the  <<  magnetic  siortn'  appear  to  succeed  the 
changes  which  the  mean  or  ordinary  tension  of  terrestrial  magnetisai 
undergoes. 

M.  de  Humboldt  considers  that  it  deeply  interests  the  advance- 
ment of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  President,  the  Royal  Society  should 
exert  its  influence  in  extending  the  line  of  simultaneous  observa- 
tions, and  in  establishing  permanent  magnetic  stations  in  the  tro- 
pical regions  on  both  sides  of  the  magnetic  eouator,  in  high  south- 
ern latitudes,  and  in  Canada.  He  proposes  this  last  station  because 
the  observations  of  horary  variation  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States  are  yet  extremely  rare.  Those  at  Salem,  calculated  by  Mr. 
Bowditch,  and  compared  by  Arago  with  the  observations  ofCassini, 
Gilpin,  and  Beaufoy^may,  he  remarks,  guide  the  observers  in  Canada, 
in  examining  whether  there,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  Western 
Europe,  the  (diurnal  ?)  variation  does  not  decrease  in  the  interval 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  summer  solstice. 

In  a  memoir  published  five  years  ago,  M.  de  Humboldt  states  thai 
he  has  indicated  as  stations  extremely  favourable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  uur  knowledge.  New  Holland^  Ceylon^  the  Mauritius,  the 

•  To  this  long  list  wc  may  now  add  the  name  of  Captain  Back;  nor  ought 
ilie  name  vt'  Mr.  risher  to  be  omitted. 
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Cape  of  Good  Ho|>e,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  tome  point  on  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  South  America,  and  Quebec.  In  order,  he  ob- 
serves, to  advance  rapidly  the  tlieory  of  the  phenomena  of  ter« 
restrial  magnetism,  or  at  least  to  establish  with  more  precision  em- 
pirical  laws,  we  ou^ht  to  extend  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  vary  the 
lines  of  corresponding  observations  ;  to  distinguish,  in  the  obser- 
vations of  the  horary  variations,  what  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
seasons,  to  a  clear  or  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  to  abundant  rains,  to 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  solar  time,  that  is,  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  what  is  isochronous  under  different  meridians :  we 
ought,  in  addition  to  these  observations  of  the  horary  variation,  to 
observe  the  annual  course  of  the  absolute  variation,  of  the  inclination 
of  the  nee<tle  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  forces,  of  which 
the  increase  from  the  magnetic  equator  to  the  poles  is  unequal  in 
the  American  or  Western,  and  in  the  Asiatic  or  Eastern  hemisphere. 
All  these  data,  the  indispensable  basis  of  a  future  theory,  can  ac* 
c|uire  certainty  and  importance  only  by  means  of  fixed  establishments, 
which  are  permanent  for  a  great  number  of  years,  observatories  in 
which  are  repeated,  at  settled  intervals  and  with  similar  instruments, 
observations  for  the  determination  of  numerical  elements. 

Travellers,  remarks  M.  de  Humboldt,  who  traverse  a  country  in 
a  single  direction  and  at  a  single  epoch,  furnish  only  the  first  pre- 
parations for  labours  which  ought  to  embrace  the  compliete  course 
of  the  lines  of  no  variation;  the  progressive  displacement  of  the 
nodes  of  the  magnetic  and  terrestrial  equators  ;  the  changes  in  the 
forms  of  the  isogonal  and  isodynamic  lines  ;  and  the  influence  which, 
unquestionably,  the  configuration  and  articulation  of  the  continents 
exert  upon  the  slow  or  rapid  march  of  these  curves.  He  will,  he 
considers,  be  fortunate  if  the  isolated  attempts  of  travellers,  whose 
cause  he  has  to  plead,  have  contributed  to  vivify  a  species  of  research 
which  must  be  the  work  of  centuries,  and  which  reqaires  at  once 
the  cooperation  of  many  observers,  distributed  in  accordance  with 
a  well-digested  plan,  and  a  direction  emanating  from  many  great 
scientific  centres  of  Europe ;  this  direction,  however,  not  bring  lor 
ever  restricted  by  the  same  instructions,  but  varying  them  accord- 
ing to  the  progressive  state  of  physical  knowledge  and  the  improve- 
ments which  may  have  been  made  in  instruments  and  the  methods 
of  observation. 

In  begging  His  Royal  Highness  the  President  to  communicate  this 
letter  to  the  Koyol  Society,  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  examining  which  are  the  magnetic  stations  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  deserve  the  preference,  and  which  local  circumstances  may 
admit  of  being  established.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  has  solicited  the 
cooperation  of  the  Royal  Society  to  give  new  life  to  a  useful  un- 
dertaking in  which  he  has  for  many  years  been  engaged.  Should 
the  proposition  meet  with  their  concurrence,  he  begs  that  the  Hoyal 
Society  will  enter  into  direct  communication  with  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Gottingen,  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  and  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Russia,  to  adopt  the  most  proper  measures  to  com- 
bine what  is  proposed  to  be  established  with  what  already  exists; 
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and  adds,  that,  perhaps,  they  would  also  preTiously  concert  upon 
the  mode  of  publication  of  partial  observations  and  of  mean  re- 
sults. 

M.  de  Humboldt  finally  refers  to  the  labours  and  accurate  ob- 
servations of  M.  Gauss  at  the  Observatory  of  Gottingen.  The  me- 
thods, however,  adopted  by  M.  Gauss  being  already  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  a  memoir  which  has  been  communicated  by  him, 
renders  it  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  explanation  given  of 
them  by  M.  de  Humboldt.  He  has  referred  to  tnem  in  order  that 
those  members  of  the  Royal  Society  who  have  most  advanced  the 
study  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  colonial  establishments,  may  take  into  consideration, 
whether,  in  the  new  stations  to  be  established,  a  bar  of  great  weight 
furnished  with  a  mirror  should  be  employed,  or  whether  Gambey's 
needle  should  he  used :  his  wish  is  only  to  see  the  lines  of  magnetic 
stations  extended,  by  whatever  means  the  precision  of  the  observa- 
tions may  be  attained. 

M.  de  flumboldt  concludes  by  begging  His  Royal  Highness  to 
excuse  the  extent  of  his  communication.  He  considered  it  would 
he  advantageous  to  unite  under  a  single  point  of  view  what  has  been 
done  or  prepared  in  different  countries  towards  attaining  the  object 
of  great  simultaneous  operations  for  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

Having  very  fully  laid  before  the  Council  the  contents  of  M.  de 
Humboldt's  letter,  we  have  now  to  oiler  our  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject it  embraces.  There  can,  we  consider,  be  no  question  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  plan  of  observation  which  is  here  proposed  for  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  or  of  the 
prospect  which  such  a  plan  holds  out  of  the  ultimate  discovery  of 
the  laws  by  which  those  phenomena  are  governed.  Although  the 
most  striking  of  these  phenomena  have  now  been  known  tor  two 
centuries,  although  careful  observations  of  them  have  within  that 
period  been  made,  and  that  still  more  care  and  attention  have  been 
bestowed  upon  those  more  recently  discovered,  yet  the  accessions 
to  our  knowledge,  not  only  regarding  the  cause  of  the  phenomena, 
but  even  with  respect  to  the  laws  which  connect  them,  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  observations  which  have  been  made. 
This  has  aris»en  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  data  from  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  draw 
conclusions.  Whatever  theories  may  have  been  advanced  in  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena,  or  attempts  made  to  connect  them 
by  empirical  laws,  still,  whenever  comparisons  have  been  instituted 
between  the  results  of  observation  and  such  theories  or  laws,  it  has, 
in  general,  been  doubtful  whether  the  discrepancies  which  have  been 
found  might  not  as  justly  be  attributed  to  errors  in  the  observations, 
as  to  fallacies  in  the  theory  or  incorrectness  in  the  laws.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  natural  knowledge,  cannot  but  hail  with  satisfaction  a  pro- 
position for  carrying  on  observations  of  phenomena  most  interest- 
mg  in  their  nature  and  most  obscure  in  their  laws,  in  a  manner  that 
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shall  Dot  only  giwe  greater  precision  to  the  obsenrations,  but  at  the 
same  time  rtBoder  all  the  results  strictly  comparatiTC. 

There  are,  however,  other  grounds  on  which  such  a  proposition  as 
that  made  by  M.  de  Humboldt  should  be  most  cordially  received 
by  the  Royal  Society.  This  Society  is  here  called  upon,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  confederation,  to  cooperate  with  several  other  mem- 
bers, already  in  active  cooperation,  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
which  ought  to  be  common  to  all ;  and  to  such  a  call  the  Royal  So- 
ciety can  never  be  deaf.  Those  who  know  best  what  has  been  done 
by  cooperation  on  a  well-digested  system,  and  what  remains  undone 
in  many  departments  of  science  for  the  want  of  it,  can  best  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  science,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  extensive  plan  of  cooperation  advocated  by  M.  de  Humboldt. 
Independently  of  our  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  go- 
vern the  phenomena  here  proposed  to  be  observed,  we  ought  to 
look  to  the  effiM^t  which  the  aaoption  of  such  a  plan  may  have  on 
other  branches  of  science.  The  example  being  thus  once  set  of 
extensive  cooperation  in  a  single  department  of  science,  we  may 
anticipate  that  it  would  be  eagerly  adopted  in  others,  where,  &1- 
thougn  our  knowledge  may  be  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  than 
it  is  regarding  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  still  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  which  can  scarcely  be  effected  by  any 
other  means.  We  might  thus  hope  to  see  the  united  efforts  of  all 
the  scientific  societies  \n  Europe  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  in- 
quiry, in  each  department  of  science,  according  to  the  plan  of  co- 
operation best  adapted  for  its  development. 

We  must  now,  aner  these  remarks  on  the  general  bearing  of  M.de 
Humboldt's  communication,  go  somewhat  into  detail  on  points  con- 
nected with  it.  One  point  of  view  in  which  we  consider  the  proposed 
plan  of  great  importance,  and  to  which  M.de  Humboldt  has  not  ex- 
pressly  referred,  is  this.  However  defective  ordinary  dipping  instru- 
ments may  be  considered  to  be,  there  are  few  persons  who  have 
had  opportunities  either  of  making  observations  with  the  ordinary 
instruments  for  determining  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  of  com- 
paring those  made  by  others  by  the  usual  methods  with  such  in- 
struments, who  will  not  admit  that  these  instruments  and  methods 
are  fully  as  defective— possibly  much  more  so.  Thus,  however  we 
may  multiply  the  points  on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  such  obser- 
vations may  be  made,  still  great  uncertainty  must  always  rest  upon 
such  determinations  of  these  two  important  elements ;  and  in  all 
comparisons  of  such  observations  with  laws,  whether  empirical  or 
deduced  from  theory,  it  will  ever  he  doubtful  whether  the  discord- 
ances which  may  be  found  are  due  to  errors  of  observation,  or 
are  indicative  of  the  fallacy  of  these  laws.  This  source  of  uncer- 
tainty must,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  be  obviated  by  obser- 
vations made  at  fixed  stations,  with  instruments  of  similar  construc- 
tion, which  have  been  carefully  compared  with  each  other.  And 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opinion  that  more  would  be 
done  in  determining  the  positions  of  the  poles  of  convergence  and 
of  verticity  on  the  earth's  surface  and  other  points,  most  important 


lofrard^  tlie  e^tablwhment  of  anythiog  like  a  tbeorj  oT  terrestrial 
magnetism,  by  simultafieous  obsenrationa  made  at  a  few  well-dioaea 
fixed  stations,  tlian  by  an  almost  indefinite  multiplication  of  obser- 
vations by  the  ordinary  methods. 

That  a  magnetic  chart  that  should  correctly  exhibit  the  aererd 
lines  of  equal  variation,  Humboldt's  '*Isogonal  Line^",  would  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  navigation,  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  are  roost  ready  to  admit.  If  to  these  lines  were  added  the 
isoclinal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  dip,  the  value  of  such  a  chart  would, 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  in  particular,  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  of  toe  iron  in  a 
ship  on  its  compass  needle,  the  extent  of  the  deviation  of  the  hori- 
zontal needle  due  to  that  influence,  on  any  bearing  of  the  ship's 
head,  is  a  function  of  that  bearing  and  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  at 
the  place  of  observation.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  horizontal 
deviations,  in  various  bearings  of  the  ship's  head,  having  been  as- 
certained at  any  port  where  the  dip  of  the  needle  is  known,  their 
extent  at  any  other  place,  however  distant,  at  which  the  dip  b  also 
known,  may  readily  be  calculated.  Consequently  a  chart  whidi 
should  correctly  exhibit  the  isoclinal,  in  conjunction  with  the  iso- 
gonal,  lines,  would  readily  furnish  the  means  of  obtaining  the  cor- 
rection to  be  applied  to  the  ship**  course  by  compass,  both  for  the 
variation  of  the  needle  and  for  the  deviation  due  to  the  ship's  influ- 
ence upon  its  compass.  Whatever  charts  of  this  description  may 
have  already  been  constructed,  and  whatever  materials  may  exist 
for  the  construction  of  more  accurate  ones,  it  is  well  known  that 
great  discrepancies  exist  among  the  data  requisite  for  such  con- 
structions. And  it  appears  to  us  that  such  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  as  is  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Humboldt,  is  the  means  best  adapted  to  ensure 
the  accuracy  which  would  be  of  such  inestimable  advantage  in  this 
most  useful  application  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Although  our  views  with  regard  to  the  stations  proper  to  be  se- 
lected for  permanent  magnetical  observatories  in  general  accord 
with  those  expressed  by  M.  dc  Humboldt,  we  shall,  we  consider, 
be  only  conforming  to  his  wishes,  if  we  point  out  those  stations 
which,  from  particular  circumstances  of  position,  appear  most  de- 
sirable. We  consider  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  if 
two  or  more  permanent  magnetical  observatories  were  established 
in  the  high  latitudes  of  North  America,  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  stations  so  situated  to  the  northern  magnetic  poles  of  con- 
vergence and  verticity,  whether  these  poles  are  two  different  points 
or  one  and  the  same :  indeed,  continued  observations  at  such  stations 
would  go  far  to  decide  this  question,  highly  important  in  a  theore- 
tical point  of  view.  M.  de  Humboldt  has  mentioned  Quebec  as  a 
desirable  station.  To  this  place,  and  also  to  Montreal,  we  conceive 
that  an  objection  exists,  of  which  possibly  M.  dc  Humboldt  is  not 
uvvare :  many  of  the  houses  in  those  cities  are  roofed  with  tinned 
iron.  This  obiection  may  not,  however,  exist  in  some  of  the  esra- 
blishmeiilb  i:i  the  vicinity  of  either  of  these  cities.     We  cun^idtr 
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that  the  most  advantageous  positions  would  be,  one  near  the  most 
northerly  establishments  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  another  at  or  near  to 
Fort  Resolution  on  Great  Slave  Lake.  As,  however,  observers  in 
such  positions  would  be  placed  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization, 
we  fear  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  it  will  be  found  quite  impracti- 
cable to  obtain  regular  observations  at  these  important  stations.  It 
would  likewise  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  station  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  Newfoundland:  the  latter  would  be  the  preferalJe  position. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to  give  their  cordial 
cooperation  to  M.  de  Humboldt's  plan,  by  the  establishment  of  three 
ur  more  permanent  magnetical  observatories,  in  different  longitudes, 
these,  with  what  we  may  expect  to  be  undertaken  by  Russia  in  the 
extreme  north-west,  and  our  own  establishments,  would  afford  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  mass  of  more  interesting  magnetical  observa- 
tions than  could  perhaps  be  derived  from  any  other  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

M.  de  Humboldt  mentions  New  Holland,  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  Helena,  and  a  point  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,*as  desirable  stations,  and  we  fully  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  the  selection.  Although  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from 
Its  greater  proximity  to  the  southern  magnetic  pole,  would  be  a 
more  advantageous  position  for  magnetical  obMervations  than  Para- 
matta, yet  the  circumstance  alone  of  there  being  un  astronomical 
obsiervatory  established  at  Paramatta,  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted 
for  a  magnetical  station.  Possibly  circumstances  may  hereafter 
admit  of  magnetical  observations  being  aiso  made  at  Hubart  Town, 
in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  which  may  be  adopted. 

The  Island  of  Ascension,  from  its  proximity  to  the  magnetic 
equator,  would  possess  peculiar  advantages  for  a  magnetical  stotion  ; 
but  these  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  counterbalanced  by  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  which,  bemg  wholly  volcanic,  would  exert  an  influence 
on  the  needle  that  would  render  observations  made  there  of  a  doubt- 
ful character:  indeed,  the  same  objection  applies  to  St.  Helena  and 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  recent  observations,  those 
of  Lieut.  Allen,  R.N.,  in  the  expedition  up  the  Niger,  would  point 
to  the  Bight  of  Benin  as  a  desirable  station;  but  the  insalubrity  of 
the  climate  and  other  circumstances  prevent  our  recommending 
Its  adoption. 

M.  de  Humboldt  has  not  referred  to  any  station  in  our  West  In- 
dian colonies,  but  we  consider  that  circumstances  point  to  Jamaica 
as  a  station  where  it  is  very  desirable  that  accurate  magnetical  ob- 
servations should  be  made.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  va- 
riation there  has,  for  a  very  long  period,  undergone  but  little  change ; 
and,  on  this  account  alone,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain, 
with  precision,  the  amount  of  the  variation,  so  that  hereafter  the  na- 
ture of  the  changes  it  may  undergo  may  be  accurately  determined. 
Its  position  also,  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  equator^  is  one 
which  would  recommend  it  as  a  magnetical  station  *. 

*  Mr.  Pentlaiid,  who  has  been  appuintcd  (  oiistil-Cicncral  to  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia,  having,  since  ibe  Uarou  de  Humboldt's  letter  was  referred  to  us. 
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AUhimA  M.de  HwmJMdt  has  not  •dwerted  to  any  onh&r  point  be- 
isdet  Ceylon  in  our  Indian  ponefdooi,  yet  no  doabt  be  would,  with 
Off  coDMer  ft  desirable  tbtt  obtenratoriet  should  be  established  at 
different  points  on  the  continent  of  India;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
Calcutta  and  Agra  are  in  positions  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
A««  howeiftrf  there  is  an  Astronomical  Observatory  established  at 
Madras^  there  would  be  greater  facility  in  obtaining  magnetical  ob- 
senrntions  there  than  at  places  where  no  such  establishment  exists. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  East  India  Company,  which  has  shown  so 
ntttch  zeal  and  liberality  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  incjuiry,  and 
socb  a  desire  for  theadfanoement  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  ex- 
tensive possessions  under  its  controul,  would  afford  its  powerful  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  observatories  for  the  investigation 
and  determination  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  intimately  connected 
with  navigation,  and,  consequently,  with  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  our  country. 

We  consider,  also,  that  Gibraltar  and  some  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  are  very  desirable  stations  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
rosgnetical  observatories  j  and,  to  come  nearer  home,  that  such  ob- 
servatories should  be  established  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
West  of  Ireland. 

M.  de  Humboldt  adverts  to  another  very  interesting  class  of  mag- 
netical observations,  those  in  the  mines  of  Freylterg.  The  mines 
of  Cornwall  from  their  great  depth,  some  being  1200  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  observations  of  this 
description  ;  and,  from  the  spirit  with  which  philosophical  inquiry 
luu  been  carried  on  in  that  part  of  England,  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  much  difficulty  would  occur  in  the  establishment  of  a  magne- 
tical station  in  one  of  these  mines. 

Having  enumerated  the  stations  which  by  their  position  appear 
best  adapted  to  furnish  valuable  results,  and  having  likewise  pointed 
out  the  facilities  which  some  afford  for  the  execution  of  this  plan  of 
observation,  immediately  that  the  nature  of  the  instruments  to  be 
employed  has  been  determined  upon,  and  that  such  instruments 
can  bo  provided,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  stations  where,  al- 
though the  same  facilities  do  not  exist,  we  conxider  that  zealous 
able  ob»«*rvcrs  might  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  We 
ct>ivo  thst  such  is  the  case  in  Newfoundland,  in  Canada,  at  Hauaa\, 
ivibraltar,  in  the  Ionian  Ulands,  at  St.  Helena,  and  Ceylon  ;  aad%  ; 
have  authority  for  stating  thst  there  would  be  no  difficoltr 
taining  obsenrvr^  in  the  Niauritius,  and  even  at  the  colooy 

\^rtV<>^v^  V,;x  tNAi«<^i  vNH^XH*r«titMi  in  the  objects  coQtexnpIst^d  in  tLas  I 
c^nr,,"^!  h*^*  uu\  vo»  th^t  thi*  Kju^  b<en  communicated  to  uj;.  to  r 
«h«t  ««  ^Nll^t  s\^  atvr*l  *K\hiU  Se  iiiJt<de  ar^iUMe  to  soepcf.   If 
w*Mu\ftl  *Nb*iKx«lv\ji»  w^re  nwiue  ai  «*rNr  ss.*txv3  on  ll>e  e-levAtec  txj 
Me\fr»,Nv  «5Ni  Mr,'uhjtReiiHt<^"Y  «i   *r*x>.<r  bo<  r>er*  diisifcz:  sfe 
tW  W^vi  *>f  iSe  «N*,  w>p  vN'Os.jc^^r  :".:*;  :i>eT  v^vXiiU  iiedermia^f  pms&s  r 
ts"  tW  u\t5*?^N,>f  »\:' ekx ■*:.,«  «.vs  ;Se  c.:ur-£  riruttx**,  li>e  £r^  lai^ 
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Swan  RiTer,  the  latter  being  a  roost  det irable  station.  We  have  not 
alluded  to  the  observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  if  however  no 
such  establishment  exbted,  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Herscbel  would 
ensure  cooperation  there,  in  any  plan  calculated  to  advance  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Thus,  altogetner,  there  might  be  formed  a  most 
extensive  spread  of  stations,  m  which  the  principal  expenite  would 
consist  in  the  purchase  of  the  requisite  instruments ;  and  the  means 
of  establishing  stations  where  the  same  facilities  do  not  exist  might 
afterwards  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  it  would  be  necessarj 
that,  at  all  the  stations,  obnervations  of  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
and  of  atmospheric  phenomena  should  be  made  simultaneously 
with  the  raagnetical  observations,  these  would  altogether  form  a 
mass  of  valuable  meteorological  information  which  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  collect  by  any  other  means. 

There  is  one  point  in  M.  de  Humboldt's  communication  on  which 
we  have  not  yet  touched  :  the  nature  of  the  instruments  best  cal- 
culated to  attain  the  objects  in  view  by  the  establishment  of  mag- 
netical  observatories.  Tliis  is  a  subject  on  which  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  enter  fully  when  their  establishment  has  been  determined 
upon  ;  and  we  would  recommend  that  then  a  Committee  should  he 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  that  this  Committee  should 
report  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  what  in»truments  thcv 
consider  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  adopt  at  all  the  stations,  and, 
at  the  same  time«  give  in  an  estimate  of  the  expense  that  must  be  in- 
curred for  one  complete  set  of  such  instruments.  We  may,  however, 
in  the  mean  time,  offer  a  remark  on  one  apparatus  referred  to  by 
M.  de  Humboldt,  that  of  M.  Gauss.  However  well  we  may  con- 
sider this  apparatus  to  be  adapted  for  the  determination  of  the  course 
of  the  regular  diurnal  variation,  yet  we  apprehend  that  the  great 
weight  of  the  needles  employed  would  prevent  their  recording  the 
sudden  and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
forces,  which  are,  probably,  due  to  atmospheric  changes.  Another, 
and  we  conceive  a  very  serious  objection  to  this  apparatus  is,  that 
bars  of  the  magnitude  employed  must  have  an  influence  so  widely 
extended,  that  there  would  be  great  risk  of  the  interference  of  one 
of  these  heavy  needles  with  the  direction  of  another,  especially  in 
places  where  the  horizontal  directive  force  is  greatly  diminished, 
unless  the  rooms  for  observation  were  placed  at  inconvenient  di- 
stances from  each  other. 

By  referring  to  M.  de  Humboldt*s  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
plan  of  observation  so  comprehensively  conceived  by  him,  has  bcK^n 
most  powerfully  and  liberally  patronized  by  the  Governments  of 
France,  of  Prussia,  of  Hanover,  of  Denmark,  and  of  Russia :  indeed, 
it  is  quite  manifest  that  a  plan  so  extensive  in  its  nature  must  be 
far  beyond  the  means  of  individuals,  and  even  of  scientific  societies 
unaided  by  the  governments  under  which  they  flourish.  To  sup- 
pose, even  without  the  example  thus  held  out,  that  the  Government 
of  this,  the  first  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the  globe,  should 
hesitate  to  patronize  an  undertaking,  which,  independently  of  the 
acccs;$ions  it  must  bring  to  science,  is  intimately  connected  with  na- 
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Yigation,  would  imply  that  our  Gofernment  i8  not  alive  either  to 
I  he  interests  or  to  the  scientific  character  of  the  country,  and  would 
show  that  wc  had  little  attended  to  the  history,  even  in  our  own 
times,  of  scientific  research,  which  has  been  so  liberally  promoted 
by  the  Government.  Although  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  was  not  the  primary  object  of  the  expedi- 
tions which  have  now,  almost  uninterruptedly,  for  twenty  years 
been  fitted  out  by  Government,^  another  of  which,  and  one  of  the 
highest  interest,  is  on  the  point  of  departure, — yet  a  greater  acces- 
sion of  observations  of  those  phenomena  has  been  derived  from 
these  expeditions  than  from  any  other  source  in  the  same  period. 
We  therefore  feel  assured  that,  when  it  shall  have  been  represented  to 
the  Government  that  the  plan  of  observation  advocated  by  the  Baron 
de  Humboldt  is  eminently  calculated  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  • 
the  laws  which  govern  some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in 
physical  science ;  it  appears  to  be  perhaps  the  only  one  by  which 
we  can  hope  ultimately  to  discover  the  cause  of  these  phenomena; 
and  that,  from  it,  results  highly  important  to  navigation  may  be  an- 
ticipated—that the  patronage  to  the  undertaking  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  its  prosecution  will  be  most  readily  accorded.  We  beg,  there- 
fore, most  respectfully,  but  at  the  same  time  most  earnestly,  to  re- 
coinniend  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  President  and  to  the  Council, 
that  such  a  representation  be  made  to  the  Government,  in  order  that 
means  may  be  ensured  for  the  establishment,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  magnetical  observatories  in  those  places  which,  from  local  or 
other  causes,  afTird  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  early  commence- 
ment ot  the^c  obstrvatiuiis. 

S.  HUNTER  CHRISTIE. 

G.  B.  AIRY. 

Oth  June,  1836. 


November  30,  1836. 

At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

William  Hasledlne  Pepys,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Auditors  on  the  part 
of  the  Sociely,  reported,  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  at 
the  recent  Audit  was  £o33.  As.  1  It/.:  and  tl.at  the  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  payments  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Fellows. 

The  Thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble  in  auditing  the  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

The  following  Lists  of  the  Fellows  admitted,  and  of  those  deceased 
during  the  past  year,  were  read  : 

Admitted. — George  Biddell  Airy,  Esq.,  A.R, ;  Robert  Alexander, 
Esq.  J  David  Baillie,  Esq. ;  Richard  Beamish,  Esq. ;  George  Budd, 
A.B.  and  M. ;  Major  T.  Seymour  Burt ;  Edward  Burton,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
William  Clark;  John  Green  Cross,  Esq.;  Captain  John  James 
C?h:ipman,  R.A.;  William  Sands  Cox.  Esq.;  George  William 
Diory,  Esq.  j  Charles  Elliott^  Esq.;  G.  W. Featherstonhaugh,  ENq  j 
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Joshua  FieUly  Enq. ;  Robert  Edmund  Grant*  M.D. ;  Rev.  Willintii 
B.  L.  Hawkins,  M.A.;  Edward  John  Johnson,  Captain  R.N.  |  Jahn 
D.  Llewelyn,  EUq. ;  Captain  Thomas  Locke  Lewis,  R.E. ;  Rev. 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  M.A. ;  Francis  Marcet,  Esq. ;  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Bart. ;  Earl  of  Minto ;  Moses  Montefiore,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
Archibald  Robertson ;  the  Rev.  William  Taylor ;  Charles  Wheat- 
stone,  Esq. 

Deceased :  on  the  Home  List, — John  Bell,  Esq. ;  William  Blane, 
Esq. ;  Richard  Blanshard,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Honourable  Reginald  Pole 
Carew ;  Lewis  Andrew  de  la  Chaumette,  Esq. ;  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely ; 
Sir  William  Cell;  Dr.  Gillies;  William  Henrv,  M.D.;  James  Hors- 
burgh,  Esq.;  David  Hosack,  M.D.;  William  Lax,  Esq*;  William  E. 
Leach,  MJ).  $  William  Marsden,  Esq.;  William  M.  Pitt,  Esq.;  John 
Pond,  Esq. ;  Richard  Saumarez,  Esq. ;  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. ; 
Rev.  G.  A.Thursby;  Pelham  Warren,  M.D. ;  William  R.  Whatton, 
Esq.;  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  K.H.;  Grant  David  Yeats,  M.D. 

On  ttie  Foreign  List. — Monsieur  Am|)^re ;  Monsieur  Juuieu. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  President,  then  addressed  the  Society  iu 
the  following  words  :— 

Gemtlbmsk, 

I  APPEAR  before  you,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  from  this 
chair,  under  circumstances  which  deeply  affect  my  feelings.  I  have 
been  secluded,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period,  from  the 
active  business  of  life  and  of  society,  by  the  slow  but  sure  ap- 
proaches of  almost  total  blindness;  by  preparations  for  a  most  de- 
licate and,  to  me,  most  important  operation,  and  by  the  precautions 
which  were  necessary  to  accomplish  my  recovery,  after  it  had  been 
most  skilfully  and  successfully  performed.  In  resuming  now,  there- 
fore, my  public  duties  in  this  place,  I  feel  sensibly  the  novelty  of 
my  situation,  as  if  I  were  entering,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  a 
new  tenure  of  existence,  which,  whilst  it  offers  to  my  view  many 
prospects  of  happiness,  imposes  upon  me  likewise  heavy  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  I  can  only  express  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer,  that 
the  same  merciful  Providence  which  has  vouchsafed,  through  his 
i^pointed  means,  to  restore  me  to  sight,  may  enable  me,  like  a 
willing  and  humble-minded  scholar,  to  apply  the  lessons  taught  me 
by  the  experience  of  my  past  life,  to  the  just  and  useful  regulation 
of  that  portion  of  my  course  which  I  may  be  still  permitted  to  run. 

It  is  my  first  and  most  pleasing  duty,  Gentlemen,  to  thank  you 
for  your  congratulations  upon  my  recovery,  which  have  been  con- 
veyed to  me  in  terms  most  grateful  to  my  feelings.  I  have  on  many 
occasions  experienced  both  your  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that  circumstances  should  so  frequently  have  com- 
pellea  me  to  appeal  to  them :  but  at  no  moment  could  the  expression 
of  your  good-will  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  at  the  present,  when  I 
am  enabled  to  reappear  amongst  you,  upon  being  again  entrusted 
with  the  possession  of  that  blessing,  the  value  of  which  I  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  more  fully  by  my  experience  of  its  privation. 
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Could  I  have  foreseen,  when  the  progress  of  mj  malady  firrt 
removed  me  from  public  life,  the  length  of  time  which  was  to 
elapse  before  its  termination,  even  in  case  I  could  have  felt  assured 
that  it  would  end  as  fortunately  as  it  has  for  me,  I  would  not 
have  ventured  to  trespass,  so  long  as  I  have  done,  upon  your  in- 
dulgence, but  would  at  once  have  retired  from  the  proud  situa- 
tion of  your  President ;  for  though  I  could  rely  with  perfect  confi- 
dence upon  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  should  have  felt  satisfied  that  they  would  not  allow  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  Society  to  sufier  from  my  absence,  yet  I  could  not 
have  continued  altogether  free  from  alarm,  lest  its  dignity  should 
be  lowered  in  public  estimation,  were  its  afiairs  long  allowed  to  be 
conducted  with  an  incomplete  establishment ;  or  the  becoming  au- 
thority of  this  Chair  should  be  lessened  by  frequent  changes  in  its 
occupation,  particulariy  on  great  and  public  occasions.  I  was  always 
led  to  believe  that  the  disease  under  which  I  laboured  would  have 
been  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  an  operation  much  sooner  than 
eventually  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  I  was  therefore  induced  to 
hope  that  my  absence  from  the  Society  would  not  have  been  pro- 
longed for  such  a  period  as  to  be  productive  cither  of  reasonable 
complaint,  or  of  serious  inconvenience.  When,  however,  the  day  of 
your  last  Anniversary  approached,  and  that  hope  had  proved 
delusive,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  resign  my  tnist,  however  reluctant 
to  sever  myself  from  a  body  with  which  I  am  so  honourably 
connected;  and  I  only  consented  to  continue  in  its  occupation, 
when  kindly  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  members  of  the  Council, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  time  for  performing  the  operation 
was  so  near  at  hand,  that  its  success  or  failure  would  speedily  decide 
whether  I  should  be  capable  of  again  taking  an  active  part  in 
our  concerns,  or  be  compelled  to  terminate  my  official  connexion 
with  you  for  ever.  I  thank  God  that  1  am  now  enabled,  in  person, 
to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  your  kindness  to  me  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  especially  on  the  present ;  and  I  beg  you  to  feel  assured 
that  the  remembrance  of  your  sympathy  with  my  affliction  whilst  it 
continued,  and  of  your  warm  congratulations  upon  my  happy  re- 
covery, will  ever  tend  to  cement  more  closely  the  ties  of  affection 
and  friendship  which  subsist  between  me  and  the  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

My  necessary  absence  from  my  duties  amongst  you  %vill  prevent 
my  entf^ring  in  much  detail  upon  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the 
Council,  and  of  our  wec^kly  meetings  during  the  last  year ;  for  a  parti- 
cular statement  of  which  I  mu.st  rtfer  to  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
which  will  be  read  to  you  by  one  of  your  Secretaries,  Dr.  Roget. 
There  are  only  two  topics  connected  with  them  to  which  1  feel  my- 
sf^lf  particularly  called  upon  to  allude. 

The  first  is  the  publication  of  the  cliLssed  catalogue  of  our  library; 
the  second  relates  to  the  discussions  which  have  been  attempted  to 
be  raised  upon  the  Minutes  of  your  proceedings  on  the  ordiuary 
clays  of  your  assembling  during  the  last  year. 

It    i<   Mrll   knoMu   to  voii,   Gentlonion,   fhaf.   after  the   transfer 
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of  the  Anindeliaii  MSS.  to  the  Britiiih  Museum,  and  the  great 
additioDS  which  your  library  received  from  purchaaes  and  ex- 
changes  of  books,  necessarily  consequent  upon  that  transaction,  Mr. 
FiEUiizzi  was  employed  by  the  Council  to  draw  up  a  classed  cata- 
logue of  its  contents.  Such  a  compilation  it  was  considered  would 
be  of  great  value,  not  merely  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  but  to 
men  of  science  generally,  by  making  known  to  them  the  treasures 
of  a  library  singularly  rich  and  complete  in  journals,  and  works  on 
mathematical,  physiod,  astronomical,  and  anatomical  science,  and 

5  presenting  them  in  such  a  form  that  persons  engaged  in  works 
research,  or  in  any  specific  subject  of  scientific  inquiry,  might  be 
made  at  once  acquainted  with  nearly  all  Uie  sources  from  whence 
they  could  derive  information.  This  catalogue  is  now  printed,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  campo9ed,  and  is  undergoing  such  a  revi- 
sion from  different  Members  of  the  Council,  who  have  kindly  un- 
dertaken this  task,  as  is  calculated  to  make  it  as  correct  and  complete 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow  it  to  be.  I  have  reason 
to  hope  that  this  work  will  be  shortly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fellows,  and  that  the  example  which  it  will  present  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  exertions  of  a  learned  body  with  very  limited 
lands  at  its  command,  will  not  be  without  its  influence  in  hastening 
the  completion  of  a  similar  work  with  respect  to  our  great  national 
library,  upon  a  scale  proportionate  to  its  importance,  and  worthy  of  a 
great  and  wealthy  people,  amongst  whom  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts  are  duly  cultivated  and  pursued. 

The  discussions  that  have  at  different  times  during  the  last  year 
been  raised  upon  the  Minutes  of  your  proceedings,  constitute  the 
second  subject  which  I  wish  especially  to  notice. 

I  am  quite  sure, Gentlemen,  that  you  will  agree  uith  me  in  think- 
ing, that  no  one  circumstance  has  contributed  so  eflectuaily  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  the  prohibition  of  per- 
sonal debate  in  the  transaction  of  its  ordinary  business;  and  if 
I  wished  for  any  additional  confirmation  of  this  o[)inion,  I  would 
appeal  to  the  very  serious  amount  of  irritation  which  it  produced 
amongst  you  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  though  originating  in 
the  most  trivial  causes.  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  avoid  incon- 
veniences of  this  kind,  and  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  when  any  just  occasion  of  complaint  might 
exist,  or  any  extraordinary  circumstance  occur,  and  to  terminate 
disputes  whenever  unfortunately  they  might  arise,  that  the  Council, 
at  the  last  revision  of  our  statutes,  passed  a  by-law,  as  they  were 
fully  authorized  to  do,  which  makes  it  imperative  upon  the  President 
and  Council  to  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  its  Members,  upon 
the  due  presentation  of  a  requisition  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  at 
least  six  Fellows,  and  setting  forth,  in  specific  terms,  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  required  to  be  summoned,  provided  those  objects  be 
not  inconsistent  with  the  charter  and  statutes  of  the  Society.  Such 
extraordinary  meetings  being  strictly  domestic,  and  confined  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  only,  appear  to  me  not  merely  to  ofi*er  a  suf- 
ficient j^enirity  against  any  fnpn^at  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of 
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th«  establishment,  bnt  likewise  to  protect  your  ordinary  meetings 
from  those  irregular  and  somewhat  tumultuary  discussions  on  oiat- 
ters  of  business,  or  personal  conduct,  which  might  otherwise  be  in 
danger  of  arising. 

I  believe  that  many  persons  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  regula- 
tions of  this  Society  should  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  some  other  similar  establishments,  discussions 
upon  the  papers,  and  those  papers  only,  which  are  read  before  us :  I 
confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  accede 
to  this  recommendation.     A  practice  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  found  to  be  produc- 
tive of  scientific  results  unrivalled  for  their  extent  and  value,  should 
not  be  abandoned  by  us  without  the  most  mature  consideration ;  and 
though  I  am  the  last  person  to  recommend  a  slavish  submission  to 
the  dictates  or  to  the  customs  of  antiquity,  which  may  be  unsuited 
either  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  modem  times,  or  incapable  of 
defence  upon  other  and  independent  grounds,  yet  a  reverence  is 
justly  due  both  to  maxims  and  observances  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  high  authorities,  or  connected  with  great  and  important 
public  benefits.     It  may  be  quite  true  that  such  discussions  would 
tend  materially  to  increase  the  personal  interest  which  is  taken,  by 
many  of  our  members,  in  our  proceedings ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  abstract  and  abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  papers  which  come 
before  us,  and  which  no  single  reading  can  make  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, even  to  the  best- instructed  hearer,  as  well  as  the  vast  variety 
of  subjects  which  they  comprehend,  I  think   we  may  fairly  infer 
that  such   discussions  would  rarely  add  much  to  the  stock  of  facts 
or  of  reasonings  which  they  contain,  or  that  their  influence  would  be 
materially  felt  in  the  publications  of  your  Transactions,  which  have 
always  formed,  and  which  ought  always  to  form,  the  great  object  of 
the  foundation  of  this  Society,  and  the  only  means  by  which  its  cha- 
racter   and  influence  can  continue  to  be  maintained  unimpaired 
throughout  the  civilized  world.    When  we  likewise  take  into  further 
consideration  the  irregularities  and  personalities  to  which  such  de- 
bates would  on  some  occasions  give  rise,   unless  very  strictly  li- 
mited and  very  authoritatively  controlled,  as  well  as  the   indirect 
influence  which  the  premature  expression  of  opinions  upon  the  con- 
tents and  merits  of  individual  papers  might  exercise  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council  in  selecting  them  for  publication,  you  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  such  an  experi- 
ment would  be  at  least  dangerous  to  the  peace,  as  it  very  possibly 
might  prove  ultimately  injurious  to  the  scientific  character,  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Bu.  let  me  not  be  misunderstood :  the  success  that  has  attended 
this  practice  in  the  institution  which  has  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  the  rapid  advance  of  a  highly  popular  science,  might  appear  to 
offer  a  practical  refutation  of  such  grounds  of  alarm  as  those  which  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest ;  but  the  cases  of  the  two  Societies  are 
extremely  different.  The  science  of  geology  is  eminently  a  science 
of  observation,  where  facts,  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
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\nd  aocuratelj  recorded,  posseM  a  value  which  is  in  many  eases 
ndependent  of  the  theoretical  inferences  that  may  Ix:  deduced  from 
hem :  it  is  a  science  which  disdains  not  the  aid  of  the  huroblmt 
abourers  who  can  widen  the  range  of  its  observations ;  it  is  a  sci* 
nee  also  in  which  both  facts  and  theories  can  be  communicated 
nore  accurately  and  more  n^ndly  by  a  graphic  and  vivid  oral  de- 
ieription«  aided  by  an  immediate  reference  to  maps,  drawings  and 
pectmens,  than  by  the  most  elaborate  and  laborious  written  descrip- 
ions ;  it  is  a  science  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  beinff  seen,  and 
rhieh  can  only  be  seen  through  ten  thousand  eyes.  In  all  these, 
lad  in  many  other  important  particulars,  it  differs  from  the  minority 
if  those  sciences  which  most  commonly  come  under  the  notice  of 
he  Royal  Society ;  and  the  many  circumstances  which  not  only  jus- 
ify,  but  in  some  degree  render  necessary,  the  discussions  upon  the 
MiperB  read,  or  the  facts  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society, 
fonld  almost  entirely  cease  to  apply  if  extended  to  us.  And  when 
re  further  consider  the  varied  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  the 
ivdy  wit  and  rare  eloquence  of  many  of  those  distinguished  men 
i^o  usually  take  part  in  those  debates,  and  who  are  themselves  the 
lighest  auUiorities  in  the  very  science  which  on  such  occasions  they 
lie  called  upon  to  illustrate  and  to  teach,  we  should  be  disposed 
«ther  to  r^;ard  them  as  lectures  delivered  by  great  masters  to  pu- 
nls  who  come  to  leam,  than  as  the  discourses  of  philosophers, 
imongst  each  other,  upon  the  more  abstract  and  less  attractive  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge. 

And  now,  Grentlemen,  before  I  conclude  this  portion  of  my  address, 
tkere  remains  but  one  other  point  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  notice. 
A  trust  of  great  importance,  imposed  on  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  by  the  will  of  the  last  Eari  of  Bridgewater,  the  most  onerous 
ind  responsible  duties  of  which  devolved  upon  my  worthy  friend  and 
pivdeoessor  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  is  at  length  terminated,  by  the  ap- 
pearance, which  has  been  long  and  anxiously  expected,  of  the  eighth 
IVeatise  of  the  series.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  of  the  mode 
in  which  that  important  duty  was  discharged  by  htm,  or  of  the  prin- 
Btples  which  guided  himself  and  his  distinguished  assessors,  in  the  se- 
lection either  of  subjects  or  of  the  authors ;  but  a  list  wliicli  is  headed 
by  the  name  of  Whewell  and  closed  by  that  of  Buckland,  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  unworthy  representation  of  the  science  and  lite- 
rature of  this  country. 

Amongst  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Society  during  the  last  year, 
prill  be  found  many  names  of  persons  distinguished  for  their  services 
both  in  literature  and  in  science ;  and  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  form 
a  judgement  from  the  very  great  proportion  of  these  eminent  men 
whose  ages  have  approached  the  extreme  limits  of  human  life,  we 
mieht  conclude  with  great  confidence  that  the  most  severe  studies 
and  the  most  trying  climates,  if  pursued  with  temperance  or  guarded 
acainst  with  care,  are  not  unfavourable  either  to  health  or  longe- 
vity. The  list  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  contains  the  names 
of  twenty-one  Fellows  and  two  Foreign  Members,  and  I  greatly  re- 
gret that  the  notice  which  I  am  enabled  to  take  of  some  of  the  most 
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distinguished  of  their  number  should  l>e  neoeasarily  so  slight  and  im- 
perfect. 

Mr.  Pond  succeeded  Dr.  Maskelyne  as  Astronomer  Royal  in  1810, 
and  retired  from  that  important  situation,  under  the  pressure  of  many 
iuiirmities,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year :  he  was  formerly  a  member  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  rrofessor  Lax, 
whose  name  appears  also  in  the  list  of  deaths  which  has  been  just 
read  to  you.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  travelled  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  and  particularly  in  Egypt,  partly  urged  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  is  natural  to  youth  and  partly  with  a  view 
of  making  astronomical  observations  in  climates  more  pure  and  more 
regular  than  our  own.  After  his  return  home  in  1800,  he  settled  at 
Westbury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  devoted  himself,  amidst  other  pur- 
suits, chiefly  to  astronomy,  making  use  of  a  circular  instrument  of  2^ 
feet  diameter,  which  had  been  constructed  and  divided  by  Troughtoo 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  With  this  instrument  he  observed 
by  a  peculiar  method,  the  declinations  of  some  of  the  principal  fixed 
stars,  which  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1806 ;  and 
it  afterwards  enabled  him  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  change  of  form 
in  the  great  quadrants  at  Greenwich,  a  discovery  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  led  to  the  substitution  of  circuliur  instru- 
ments for  them  in  our  national  observatory,  but  subsequently  like- 
wise to  his  own  appointment  as  Astronomer  Royal. 

After  Mr.  Pond's  establishment  at  Greenwich,  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  from  time  to  time,  not  merely  the  general  re- 
sults of  his  labours,  but  likewise  his  views  of  the  theory  of  astrono- 
mical observations  and  of  the  grounds  of  judging  of  their  relative 
accuracy :  his  system  was  to  observe  differences  of  declination  and 
right  ascension,  making  every  star  a  point  of  departure  for  the  rest, 
and  considering  the  pole  as  a  point  in  the  heavens  whose  position 
was  capable  of  a  determination,  equally,  and  not  more  accurate  than 
that  uf  any  given  star.  To  such  a  view  of  the  theory  of  ol)servation, 
circular  instruments  were  particulai^ly  adapted,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  relative  catalogues  of  the  stars  which  were  formed 
by  Mr.  Pond  were  more  accurate  and  complete  than  those  of  anj 
preceding  or  cotemporary  observer.  Such  a  result,  however,  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  the  great  powers  and  resources 
of  the  establishment  over  which  he  presided  and  which  he  had  him- 
i^elf  l)pen  the  chief  means  of  calling  into  action. 

The  method  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pond  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  annual  parallax  of  certain  fixed  stars  by  means  of  fixed 
telescopes  of  great  focal  length,  was  singularly  ingenious  and  com- 
plete. The  existence  and  amount  of  such  a  parallax  had  been  asserted 
and  assigned  by  Dr.  Brinkley,  in  a  Lyne,  a  Aquilai,  and  a  Cygni; 
but  this  opinion,  although  most  ingeniously  and  even  obstinately  vin- 
dicated and  maintained  by  him,  was,  in  the  judgement  of  most  other 
astronomers,  most  decisively  negatived  by  Mr.  Pond,  who  showed 
that  the  parallax  of  those  fixed  stars,  supposing  its  amount  to  be 
sensible,  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  perfect  observations  which  have  been  hitherto  made.    There 
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U  DO  gpreat  question  in  astronomy,  the  present  position  and  limits  of 
which  are  more  satisfactorily  settled. 

Mr.  Pond  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  and  delicacy  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  his  instruments,  and  no  man  was  more  capable  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgement  of  their  capacities  and  powers,  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  errors  to  which  they  were  liable :  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  placing  great  reliance  on  the  results  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  observations,  when  no  apparent  or  assignable  cause  existed  for 
giving  a  determinate  sign  or  character  to  the  errors  of  individual  ob- 
servations :  this  confidence,  however,  was  founded  on  his  great  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  observation,  and  was  fully  justified  by  a  com- 
parison both  of  his  own  results  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of 
other  observers. 

Mr.  Pond  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  singu- 
larly candid  and  unpr^udiced.  His  health  for  many  years  before  his 
death  was  greatly  deranged,  but  he  continued  to  struggle  against  the 
progress  of  his  infirmities,  and,  from  a  conscientious  feeling,  he  never 
abandoned  the  active  duties  of  superintending  the  observator}%  though 
hardly  able  to  sustain  them.  He  died  in  August  last,  at  Lee,  in  Kent, 
and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  great  pr^ecessor  Halley. 

Mr.  Pond,  though  a  great  practical  astronomer  and  a  man  of  un- 
commonly clear  intellect  and  correct  judgement,  was  deficient  in  one 
very  considerable  qualification  for  the  station  which  he  filled, — I  mean, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  higher^  branches  of  Analysis,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  Physical  Astronomy.  His  successor,  Gentlemen,  is  well 
known  to  you,  and  needs  no  eulogium  of  mine ;  but  I  cannot  omit 
the  opportunity  which  is  now  offered  to  me  of  congratulating  the 
friends  of  astronomy  and  of  ncience  on  the  appointment  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  this  most  important  office,  who  is  second  to  none  in  this 
country  in  his  great  attainments  in  almost  every  department  of  accu- 
rate science,  in  his  indefatigable  and  systematic  industry,  in  his  high 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  in  his  profound  knowledge  both  of  physical 
and  of  practical  astronomy. 

The  names  which  I  shail  next  bring  before  your  notice  are  those 
of  three  men,  venerable  alike  for  their  great  age  and  public  services, 
and  who  must  always  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  hold  a  distinguished 
place  amongst  that  illustrious  body  of  great  men,  who  have  been  pro- 
duced or  brought  forward  by  the  important  trusts,  the  varied  employ- 
ments, and,  let  me  add  likewise,  the  great  rewards  of  our  Indian  empire; 
I  mean  Sir  Charies  Wilkins,  Mr.  Marsden,  and  Captain  Horsburgh. 

Sir  Charles  Wilkins  went  to  India  in  1770,  and  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  thoroughly  mastered  the  difiUculties  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  of  the  classical  works  in  which  he  published  several 
translations,  and  smoothed  the  obstacles  to  its  attainment  by  a  noble 
grammar,  which  he  composed  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
students  of  the  East  India  college  at  Hayleybury,  of  which  he  was 
the  oriental  visitor  and  examiner  from  the  period  of  its  first  esta- 
blishment. He  formed  with  his  own  hand  the  matrices  of  the  first 
Bengali  and  Persian  types  which  were  used  in  Bengal,  and  he  was 
the  chief  agent,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  the  Asiatic  Societj  of  Calcutta,  whoae  labmin  have 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  general  condition  of  the  provinces  of  our  Eastern 
empire.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  he  returned  to  this 
country,  in  possession  of  a  competent  fortune  and  vigorous  health, 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy,  in  conjunction  with  every  social  and 
domestic  comfort,  with  hardly  any  interruption,  to  the  day  of  his 
death.    Sir  Charies  Wilkins  was  appointed,  in  1800,  librariao  of  the 

freat  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  which  are  jpresorved  in  the  India 
louse ;  and  this  Society  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  catalogue  and 
description  of  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Oriental  MSS^  which  were 
presented  to  it  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Jones. 

Sir  Charies  Wilkins  was  the  fiiither-in-law  of  Mr.  Marsden, 
though  neariy  his  cotemporary  in  age.  They  went  to  the  East  about 
the  same  time,  and  whilst  one  devoted  hinuelf  to  the  studj  of  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of 
continental  India,  the  other  availed  himself  of  his  position  on  the  great 
island  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  to  gain  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  present  condition  and  past  histoiv  of  that  active  and 
adventurous  race,  whose  character  has  been  so  deeply  and  so  generally 
impressed  upon  the  languages  and  customs  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  innumerable  isumds  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  His  account  of  Sumatra,which  appeared  soon  after  his 
return  from  the  East,  may  be  considered  as  a  model  for  all  monographs 
of  the  history,  languages,  customs,  and  statistics  of  a  particular 
nation.  He  subsequently  published  a  Malay  dictionary  of  great  autho- 
rity and  value ;  and  in  many  separate  memoirs,  one  of  which  appeared 
the  year  before  his  death,  he  traced  with  great  learning  and  research 
the  general  characters  and  analogies  of  the  East  Insular  and  Poly- 
nesian languages,  and  proposed  an  alphabet  for  their  uniform  and 
intelligible  transcription.  Mr.  Marsden  was  the  author  of  four  papers 
in  our  Transactions  on  some  remarkable  natural  phenomena  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  Mahometan  sera  of  the  Hejira,  and  on  the 
chronological  periods  of  the  Hindoos ;  the  two  last  of  which  show  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  Arabian  and  Hindoo  literature.  He 
published  very  elaborate  catalogues  of  his  fine  collections  of  voca- 
bularies and  grammars,  and  also  of  his  oriental  coins ;  the  first  of 
which  he  presented  in  his  life-time  to  King's  College,  London,  and 
the  second  to  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Marsden  returned  to  En- 
gland from  the  East  at  an  early  age,  and  was  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty during  the  most  eventful  period  of  the  late  war.  He  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  to  an  extreme  old  age,  extraordinary  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body,  equally  respected  and  beloved  for  his  great  learn- 
ing and  very  varied  acquirements,  for  his  independent  and  disin- 
terested character,  and  for  his  many  social  and  domestic  virtues. 

Captain  James  Horsburgh  entered  the  sea  service  of  the  Blast  India 
Company  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  a  very  humble  capacity,  and 
raiseil  himself  by  his  perseverance,  good  conduct,  and  strong  natural 
talents  to  the  command  of  a  ship,  in  which  he  was  employed,  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  a  bydrographical  survey  of  many  of  the  coasts 
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d  ifllaodfl  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  sieas.  It  was  9<><>u  atler  hb 
;am  to  Europe  in  1805»  that  he  communicated  to  this  Society, 
■ough  Mr.  Cavendish,  his  very  remarkable  observations  of  the 
uatropical  motions  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  when  at  sea ; 
d  contributed  along  with  Captain  Flinders,  both  by  these  observa* 
Ds  and  by  other  directions  which  he  subsequently  published,  to 
ike  more  fully  known  the  importance  of  barometrical  obser\*atious 
sea,  as  affording  indications  of  great  or  sudden  atmospheric 
uiges.  Captain  Horsbuivh  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Hydro- 
^her  to  the  East  India  Company,  with  the  usual  judgement,  and 
^crimination  of  the  Directors  of  that  Body,  in  the  selection  and 
rarding  of  their  officers ;  and  it  was  in  thb  capacity  that  he  pub- 
tied  not  merely  a  great  number  of  charts,  but  siso  '*  the  East  India 
tling  Directory,"  the  result  of  the  unremitting  labour  of  many 
m,  and  founded  partly  upon  his  own  observations,  and  partly 
on  a  very  accurate  examination  and  reduction  of  the  vast  hy- 
)graphical  records  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  East  India 
«npany ;  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
It  was  ever  made  by  the  labours  of  one  man  to  the  interests  of 
vigation.  Captain  Horsburgh  was  the  author  of  other  works  con- 
eted  with  his  favourite  science,  and  he  continued  to  dcvole  him- 
f,  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  with  almost  unexampled 
lu!!»try,  to  those  pursuits  which  had  formed,  throughout  his  whole 
9f  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  benefit  his  countrymen  and 
inkind. 

Mr.  William  Blane  was  the  author  of  a  paper  in  our  Transac- 
ins,  written  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  production  and  preparation  of 
Nrax,  which  is  brought  from  Jumlat  in  Thibet,  over  the  Himalaya 
Mintains  into  Hindostan. 

Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New  York,  was  the  author  of  a  paper  in 
r  Transactions,  published  in  the  year  1794.  It  related  to  the  ex- 
ination  of  the  power  which  is  possessed  by  the  eye  of  ailapting 
elf  to  difibreiit  distances,  which  he  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
temai  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  dilatation  and  contraction 
the  iris,  nor  to  the  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by  which  its 
nvexity  could  be  increased  or  diminished,  a  doctrine  which  had 
en  promulgated  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  in  the  preced- 
g  year.  This  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  has  l^een  ver}' 
Mjuently  agitated ;  and  though  an  illustrious  foreigner,  M.  Arago, 
M  recently  defended  the  theory  of  Dr.  Young  with  great  ingenuity 
d  warmth,  yet  physiologists  and  anatomists  B.m  by  no  means  agreed 
t  the  adoption  of  this  or  any  other  single  explanation. 
Mr.  John  Bell  was  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  1786,  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Though  labouring  under  physical  dis- 
Ivantages  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  such  a««  were  apparently  the 
Mt  adverse  to  success  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  [)rofossion  as  a 
wyer,  yet  he  conquered  every  ditticulty  and  reaciieil  the  liigiirst 
ainence  by  his  great  acuteiiess  and  strength  of  mind,  his  extenstive 
gal  knowledge,  aiul,  not  a  little,  likewise,  by  his  stunly  integrity  and 
ve  of  truth,  which  he  rcs|)ected, — u  rare  virtue — ,even  in  ailtoeatinj; 
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the  claims  of  a  client.  Mr.  Bell,  with  an  uncommon  exercise  of 
philosophy,  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  whilst  in 
the  receipt  of  a  splendid  income  from  it,  on  the  first  warnings  of 
the  approaches  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
liberality  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  remarkable  for  the  steadiness 
of  his  attachment  to  a  large  circle  of  professional  and  other  friends. 

The  Rev.  William  Lax,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Lowndes's  Professor  of  AstJX>nomy  and  Geometry  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  the  year  preceding  Mr.  Bell, 
and  throughout  life  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends :  he  contributed 
two  papers  to  our  Transactions ;  one  in  1796,  on  a  subject  of  no 
great  importance,  and  the  other  in  1809,  on  the  method  of  ex- 
amining the  divisions  of  astronomical  instruments,  in  the  same  vo- 
lume which  contained  papers  on  similar  subjects  by  Mr.  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Troughton.  llie  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Lax,  though 
very  ingenious,  requires  great  labour  and  time,  and  is  inferior  in 
accuracy  and  efiiciency  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Troughton 
for  tabulating  the  errors  of  the  primary  divisions  of  circular  instru- 
ments. Pntfessor  Lax  was  the  author  of  Tables  to  be  used  with  the 
Nautical  Almanack,  and  he  had  buUt  a  small  observatory  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  occupied  himself  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  with  studies  and  pursuits  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  astronomy. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  a  very  long  and 
laborious  life  to  pursuits  and  inquiries  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  general  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  very  voluminous  author ;  and  though  difierent  opinions  may 
be  entertained  of  the  merit  and  usefulness  of  some  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions, the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  which  he  originated, 
and  arranged,  will  be  a  durable  monument  to  his  memory,  pre- 
senting as  it  does  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  record  of  the 
state  of  that  kingdom  at  the  period  when  it  was  compiled,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any  other  country. 

Dr.  John  Ciillies,  venerable  alike  for  his  great  age  and  his  amiable 
character,  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Robertson,  as  the  king's  histo- 
riographer for  Scotland:  he  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Greece 
and  of  the  World  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander  to  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  he  translated  some  of  the  Greek  orators,  the  ethical, 
political  and  rhetorical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  upon  whose  specu- 
lative works  generally  he  wrote  a  very  enlarged  commentary.  He 
was  a  pleasing  and  popular  writer,  though  not  very  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  of  late 
years  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  our  knowledge  of  archaeology 
and  historical  criticism. 

Sir  William  Gell  was  well  known  as  a  topographical  antiquary, 
and  published  works  of  great  interest  and  research,  some  of  them 
very  splendidly  embellished,  on  Pompeii,  and  on  the  modern,  as 
illustrating  the  ancient  topography  of  Troy,  Ithaca,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Attica  and  Rome.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  artist  and  a 
man  of  great  liveliness  of  conversation,  and  of  ver>'  attractive  man- 
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oers.  Sir  William  Gell  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  attached,  for  some  time,  in  the  quality  of  Vice- 
chamberlain,  to  the  late  Queen  Caroline.  He  spent  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  a  victim  to  the  gout  and  other  infirmities,  at  Naples,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  remarkable  ruins  which  he  had  so  care- 
fully and  so  beautifully  illustrated,  and  which  continued  to  supply 
him,  from  day  to  day,  with  fresh  objects  of  interesting  inquiry. 

Dr.  Warren,  though  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in 
this  metropolis,  contributed  very  little,  by  his  writings,  to  medical  or 
general  literature:  he  was  considered  to  be  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  very  extensive  acquirements:  he  was  a 
strenuous  vindicator  of  the  character  and  independence  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  though  his  manners  were  somewhat  abrupt,  and  some- 
times apparently  uncourteous,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  very  warm 
affections,  and  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  a  large  body  of 
friends. 

Those  to  whom  Dr.  William  Elford  Leach  was  known  in  his  happier 
days,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  reason,  can  best  ap- 
preciate the  great  loss  which  the  natural  sciences  and  our  national 
museum  sustained  by  that  melancholy  visitation,  which,  like  the 
hand  of  death,  terminated  his  scientific  labours.  His  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  hb  favourite  studies,  his  great  knowledge  of  details, 
combined  with  no  inconsiderable  talents  for  classification,  were 
eminently  calculated  to  raise  him  to  the  very  highest  eminence  as  an 
original  and  philosophical  naturalist.  Though  his  career  of  research 
and  discovery  was  prematurely  cutshort,  yet  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  him  for  the  first  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  natural 
system  of  arrangement  in  concholog^  and  entomology,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  those  more  general  and  philosophical  views  of  those 
sciences  which  originated  with  Latreille  and  Cuvier.  Dr.  Leach  was 
the  author  of  a  paper  in  our  Transactions  on  the  genus  Ocythoe, 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  parasitical  inhabitant  of  the  Argonaut.  He  wrote 
several  memoirs  in  tlie  Linnsean  Transactions ;  an  excellent  treatise 
on  British  Malacostraca :  and  he  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
Zoological  Miscellany,  to  Brewster^s  Encyclopaedia  and  to  the  French 
DieHannaire  des  Sciences  Natureiles,  He  died  of  an  attack  of 
cholera  on  the  25th  of  August  last,  at  the  Palazzo  St.  Sebastiano,  in 
theprovince  of  Tortona  in  Italy. 

The  last  name  which  occurs  in  the  melancholy  list  of  our  departed 
compatriot  associates,  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Henry,  to  whom  the 
science  of  chemistry  generally,  and  of  gaseous  chemistry  in  parti- 
cular, is  under  great  obligations.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  papers 
in  our  Transactions,  many  of  them  of  great  merit ;  and  his  System  of 
Chemistry  is  one  of  the  best  written  and  best  arranged  compen- 
diums  of  that  iniportcmt  and  extensive  science,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  whether  in  our  own  language  or  in  any  other. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Dalton,  for  the  high  character  which 
they  have  so  long  maintained.  Dr.  Henry,  like  Dr.  WoUa^ton,  made 
the  results  of  8(*ience,   ubtaiucd   by   the   most  original  hihI  difli- 
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culi  rt^searches,  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  fortane,  ami  few  persons 
havo  contributed  more  eficctually,  by  their  discoveries  and  exertions 
to  the  promotion  of  thos*^  arts  and  manufactures  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  a  great  commercial  nation. 

The  names  of  the  Foreign  members  whom  the  Society  has  lost 
during  the  last  year  are,  Andr^  Marie  Ampere  and  Antoiue- 
Laurent  de  Jussieu,  both  of  them  members  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  de  France. 

Mons.  Ampere  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1775,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  scientific  world  in  a  short  work  which  showed  con- 
siderable command  of  analysis,  entitled  Considerations  sur  la  Tktorit 
Mathematiguedu  Jeuy  in  which  the  question  of  the  safety  of  habitual 
and  indefinite  play,  either  against  a  single  person  of  greater  fortune, 
or  indifferently  against  any  number  of  persons,  even  when  the  game 
is  perfectly  fair  and  equal,  is  discussed  and  solved,  and  its  result  ex- 
hibited in  a  form  full  of  warning  to  those  by  whom  gaming  is  pur- 
sued as  an  occupation,  in  which  success  or  failure  is  considered  as 
the  gift  of  fortune,  and  not  the  inevitable  result  of  calculation. 
M.  Ampdre  was  subsequently  iq)pointed  Professor  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  published  memoirs  on  the  integration  of 
partial  differential  equations,  and  on  other  subjects,  which  show 
a  profound  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  refined  and  difficult 
artifices  of  analysis:  to  him  likewise  we  are  indebted  for  me* 
moirs  on  the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Electro-magnetic  Cur- 
rents, which  are  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which 
the  powers  of  analysis  are  brought  to  bear  on  subjects  apparently 
the  most  remote  from  their  operation.  His  inquiry  into  the  equa- 
tion of  Fresners  wave  surface  is  more  remarkable  as  an  example 
of  resolute  perseverance  than  of  success,  and  his  last  work,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  showed  him  to  be  much  less  happy 
in  his  metaphysical,  than  in  his  physical  and  analytical  speculations. 
M.  Ampere  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary fits  of  absence  of  mind  were  not  unfrequently  made  the 
subject  of  much  innocent  amusement  He  took  no  part  in  the  cabals 
and  jealousies  which  too  frequently  disturb  the  peace  of  the  w^orld 
of  science,  and  he  was  universally  respected  and  beloved  for  his 
great  integrity  and  the  kindness  of  his  aifections. 

Antoine-Laurent  de  Jussieu,  a  name  singularly  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  botanical  science,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  174^.  He  was 
ue])hew  to  the  great  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  under  whose  auspices  he  was 
first  introduced  into  the  scientific  world  of  Paris,  and  appointed,  at  a 
very  early  age,  demonstrator  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  After 
this  appointment,  though  originally  destined  for  the  profession  of 
medicine,  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Uie  study  of 
botany,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopement  of  the  natural  system  of  arrangement,  a  very  bold  and 
successful  approximation  to  which  had  been  effected  by  his  uncle  in 
the  distribution  of  the  plants  in  the  Garden  of  the  Trianon.*     He 

*  This  arrangement,  made  in  1759,  h  given  by  his  nephew  at  the  conclusion  of 
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succeeded  his  uncle  as  administrator  of  the  Jardin  des  Plautcs  in  1779. 
and  published  two  memoirs  of  great  originality  and  importance  on 
the  relative  value  of  characters  in  the  distinction  of  the  genera  and 
orders  of  plants.  In  the  year  1789  he  published  his  great  and  truly 
classical  work  entitled  uenera  Planiarum  secundtim  Orxlines  na- 
iwrales  dispoiUa^  which  caused  a  total  revolution  in  the  science  of 
botany.  To  the  modification  and  extension  of  the  views  contained  in 
that  work,  rendered  necessary  by  new  observations  and  by  the  vast 
accession  of  new  genera  and  orders,  brought  from  the  tropics. 
South  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  later  memoirs,  many  of  which  are  of  great  value,  are 
chiefly  contained  in  the  Annalesj  and  subsequently  in  the  MhnoirtB 
du  Museum  dHisioire  NatureUe.  M.  de  Jussieu  was  a  man  of  very 
simple  manners  and  amiable  character,  of  a  social  and  affectionate  tem- 
per, and  a  perfect  stranger  to  scientific  jealousies  and  intrigues.  He 
attained  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing 
the  almost  universal  adoption  of  that  system  of  botanical  arrange- 
ment, the  estabUshmeut  of  which  had  formed  the  great  object  of  the 
labours  of  his  life. 

Tlie  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 

the  Council  since  tlte  last  Anniversary. 

The  Council,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  adopted  a  Report,  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Committee  whom  they  had  appointed  for  considering 
the  communications  from  the  IVeasury  and  Excise  Office,  on  the 
subject  of  the  construction  of  instruments  and  tables  for  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  spirits,  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  duty  thereon,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury ;  who,  in  acknowledging  its  receipt,  were  pleased 
to  express ''  their  best  thanks  to  H.  R.  H.  the  President,  and  to  the  So- 
ciety, for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  they  had  met  the  wishes  of  the 
Board,  and  to  the  Committee  for  the  attention  they  gave  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  valuable  Report  with  which  they  had  furnished  that 
Board." 

llie  Council,  conformably  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Do- 
nation Fund  Committee,  have  granted  £50  from  that  fund  to  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone,  in  aid  of  the  experimental  inquiry  which  he  is 
prosecuting  on  the  measure  of  the  velocity  of  Electricity  when  pass- 
ing along  a  conducting  wire.  ^. 

A  letter  from  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  addressed  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
President,  relating  to  a  proposal  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  carrying  on  an  extensive  series  of  magnetical  observations, 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  having  been  communicated  by  H.  R.  H. 
to  the  Council,  it  was  referred  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  to 
S.  H.  Christie,  Esq.,  for  their  opinion  thereupon.    The  Report  of 

his  introduction  to  his  great  work,  published  in  1789 :  though  extremely  imperfect 
and  in  many  respects  erroneous,  it  was  founded  upon  just  principles,  and  was  in 
almost  every  respect  superior  to  those  which  had  been  proposed  by  Linii«uf  and 
hy  Tournefort 
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these  Gentlemen  was  ordered  to  be  read  to  the  Society  and  printed 
in  its  proceedings  $  and  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider 
ot  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effiect  the  measures  recommended  is 
that  Report. 

A  paper,  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Society,  entitled  "  Requinition  for  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,**  and  signed  by  six  of  the  Fellows,  stating  the 
purposes  of  such  special  meeting  to  be  *'  to  consider  and  determine 
the  necessity  of  expunging  from  the  Journal  Book  of  the  Society" 
certain  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  and  also  "  to  consider  the  princi- 
ple of  a  resolution,  passed  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  by 
which  their  thanks  were  withheld  from  the  author  of  a  work  presented 
by  him  to  the  Society,"  having  been  laid  before  H.  R.  H.  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  no  upe- 
cial  meeting  has  the  power  of  expunging  minutes  of  past  proceedings 
of  the  Society.  Tlie  Council  accordingly  ordered  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration only  the  latter  of  tlie  two  objects  stated  in  the  reffaisition. 

Mr.  Monk  Mason  having,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
President,  offered  the  Great  Vauxhall  Balloon  for  the  use  of  the  So- 
ciety, a  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  this  proposition  into  con- 
sideration and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  have  awarded  a  Copley  Medal  to  Baron  Berzelius  for 
his  application  of  the  Doctrine  of  Definite  Proportions  in  Deter- 
mining the  Constitution  of  Minerals.  To  the  labours  of  this  distin- 
guished chemint^  science  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  by  which  the 
Laws  of  Definite  Union  were  established.  As  early  as  1807,  soon  after 
Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac  had  made  known  their  views  on  this  vital 
branch  of  modern  chemistry,  Berzelius  commenced  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination on  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  of  compound 
bodies  are  united,  beginning  with  the  salts,  and  subsequently  extend- 
ing his  researches  to  nil  other  departments  of  his  science,  as  well  to 
the  products  of  organized  existences  as  to  those  of  the  mineral 
world.  The  first  part  of  the  inquiry  appeared  in  a  series  of  essays  in 
the  .'Jhandlingar  i  Fysik,  Kemi,  och  Mineralogie,  t.  iii.  iv.  v.  and 
vi.,  as  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  ol  Sciences  of  Stock- 
holm, for  the  year  1813.  Since  that  period  he  has  almost  constantly 
been  more  or  less  occupied  with  researches  bearing,  or  illustrative 
of,  the  same  subject.  His  numerous  analyses  of  minerals  enabled 
him  at  once  to  elucidate  their  nature  through  the  light  derived  from 
the  laws  of  definite  combination,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  in 
the  composition  of  minerals  a  splendid  confirmation  of  the  universa- 
lity of  those  laws.  It  is  for  this  branch  of  his  inquiry  that  the  Copley 
Medal  has  been  awarded. 

A  Copley  Medal  is  also  awarded  to  Francis  Kiernan,  Esq.,  for  his 
discoveries  relative  to  the  Structure  of  the  Liver,  as  detailed  in  his 
paper  communicated  to  the  Uoyal  Society,  and  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1833. 

Before  the  researches  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  the  liver  was  supposed  to 
cunsifit  of  two  dissimilar  substances,  composed  of  brown  parenchy- 
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matous  granules^  contained  in  a  yellow  substratum.  The  relation 
of  the  vessels  and  excretory  ducts  to  these  supposed  dissimilar  sub- 
stances was  not  known  ;  nor,  although  the  organ  was  connidered 
to  be  a  conglomerate  gland,  were  the  glandules  of  which  it  was  con- 
jectured to  be  composed,  defined  in  magnitude,  shape,  or  disposition. 
Mr.  Kiernan*s  discoveries  show  that  in  place  of  two  textures  there 
exists  but  one ;  and  that  the  difference  of  colour  results  from  the 
accidental  congestion  of  one  or  other  of  the  systems  of  vesseU,  which 
are  found  in  the  liver.  Mr.  Kieman  has  further  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated the  size  and  limits  of  the  integral  glandules  of  which 
the  liver  consists.  He  has  traced  the  relation  to  these  glandules  of 
the  different  orders  of  vessels,  which  are  distributed  through  the  organ ^ 
and  has  explained  the  mechanism  of  biliary  secretion.  He  has 
shown  that  all  the  blood  employed  in  secreting  bile  is  venous  ;  and 
that  the  origins  of  the  biliary  ducts  differ  in  an  important  respect 
from  the  origins  of  the  ducts  of  all  other  glands  :  inasmuch  as  they 
form  a  series,  not  of  coiled  or  branching  tubes,  but  of  anastomosing 
vessels,  constituting  a  tubular  network. 

Mr.  Kieman's  researches  dinplay  great  industry  and  ingenuity ; 
when  foiled  by  the  difficulties  which  had  foiled  preceding  anatomists,  he 
applied  a  principle  that  had  not  been  thought  of  before  to  facilitate 
the  investigation  of  structure.  Hitherto,  however  eminent  the  En- 
glish have  been  in  physiology,  (and  the  most  eminent  of  physiolo- 
gists, Harvey,  was  an  Englishman,)  they  have  been  behind  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Italians  in  anatomy.  The  discovery  which  Mr.  Kier- 
nan  has  made,  exceeds  in  originality,  and  in  importance  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  anv  single  anatomical  discovery  on  record.  Its  originality 
consists  in  this ;  it  may  be  estimated  m>m  the  circumstance  that 
nothing  which  had  been  previously  done  on  this  subject  affords  a  clue 
to  what  he  has  found;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  may  be  under- 
stood from  this ;  that  although  many  had  undertaken  it,  all  had  pre- 
viouftly  failed.  The  importance  of  the  facts  displayed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  consideration,  that  they  greatly  elucidate  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  liver, — a  part  of  the  human  frame ^  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  frequency  and  variety  of  its  diseases,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  influenced  by  remedial 
agents. 

The  Royal  Medal  for  the  present  year,  which  the  Council  had  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  mont  important  paper  in  Astronomy  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  within  the  last  three  years,  is  awarded  to 
Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  for  his  Catalogue  of  Nebula 
and  Clusters  of  Stars,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1833. 

In  delivering  this  Medal  His  Royal  Highness  addressed  the 
Society  as  follows : — 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  second  time  that  a  Royal  Medal  has  been 
adjudged  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  researches  in  a  department  of 
Astronomy  which  has  descended  to  him  as  an  hereditary  possession  ; 
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and  1  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  case  has  a  noble  inhe- 
ritance been  more  carefully  cultivated  or  more  enriched  by  new 
acquisitions.  The  catalogue  for  which  the  Royal  Medal  is  now  given, 
contains  a  list  of  2500  nebula  and  clusters  of  stare,  the  same  number 
which  had  been  observed  and  catalogued  by  his  father^  though  only 
2000  of  them  are  common  to  both  catalogues  ;  the  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  all  these  objects  are  determined ;  the  general  cha- 
racter of  their  appearance  recorded ;  and  all  tliose  which  present  any 
very  extraordinary  character,  shape,  or  constitution,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  100,  are  drawn  with  a  delicacy  and  precision  which  is 
worthy  of  an  accomplished  artist.  It  presents  a  record  of  those 
objecU*  so  interesting  as  forming  the  basis  of  our  Mpeculations  on  the 
phynicnl  constitution  of  the  heavens  which  arc  observable  in  this 
hemisphere,  which  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  become  a  standard  of 
referencitf  for  all  future  observere,  and  which  will  furnish  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  changes,  whether  periodical  or  not,  which  many  of 
them  are  probably  destined  to  undergo.  1  trust.  Gentlemen,  that  a 
long  time  will  not  elapse  before  we  shall  be  enabled  to  welcome  the 
return  of  Sir  John  Herechel  to  this  country,  with  materials  for  a 
catalogue  of  the  nebulss  of  the  southern  hemisphere  as  perfect  and 
OS  comprehensive  as  that  which  we  arc  this  day  called  upon  to  signa- 
lize with  the  highest  mark  of  approbation  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
bestow.  He  will  then  have  fixed  the  monuments  of  an  imperishable 
fame  in  every  region  of  the  heavens. 

The  Royal  Medal  for  the  present  year,  which  the  Council  had 
proposed  to  give  to  the  most, important  paper  in  Animal  Physiology 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  within  the  last  three  years,  is 
awarded  to  George  Newport,  Esq.,  for  his  series  of  investigations 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Phyniology  of  Insects,  contained  in  his  two  pa- 
pers published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  within  that  period. 

Mr.  Newport,  to  whom  the  Society  was  indebted  in  1832  for  a 
very  valuable  and  elaborate  anatomical  investigation  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  Sphinx  liguttri  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  successive 
changes  which  that  insect  undergoes  during  the  state  of  larva,  and  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  pupa  state,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  that  year,  has  since  prosecutetl  this  arduous  and  la- 
borious train  of  inquiry,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
with  extraordinary  zeal  and  indefatigable  perseverance.  Within  the 
period  of  the  last  three  years  he  has  enriched  the  Transactions  with 
two  papers,  in  the  first  of  which,  read  to  the  Society  in  June  1834, 
he  has  extended  his  researches  into  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  same  insect,  fol- 
lowing their  successive  changes  through  the  remaining  stages  of  dc- 
velopement  to  the  completion  of  the  imago,  or  perfect  state.  He 
devotes  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the  periods  at  which 
those  several  changes  occur ;  for  he  has  found  that  they  vary  consi- 
derably in  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  at  different  e|)ochs,  according 
as  the  vital  powers  are  called  into  action  by  external  influences,  or 
as  they  become  exhausted  by  their  efforts  in  effecting  the  growth,  or 
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modifying  the  form  of  different  nv^tems  of  organs*  The  laboori  of 
Mr.  Newport  have  determined,  with  great  exactness,  those  periods, 
which  had  not  before  been  ascertained. 

Among  the  numerous  original  observations  of  Mr.  Newport  on  the 
arrangement  and  connexions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervoua 
system,  the  descriptbn  he  gives  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
visceral  nervcy  which  he  shows  to  be  analogous  to  the  pneumo« 
gastric  nerve  of  vertebrated  animalsy  and  also  of  the  system  of  nerves 
corresponding  to  those  which  have  been  considered  as  peculiarly 
subservient  to  the  supply  of  the  respiratory  organs,  are  particuhirly 
deserving  of  notice.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  many  new 
and  important  facts  are  brought  to  lighty  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  Lyonet,  Muller,  Brandt  and  Straus*Durkheim.  Mr. 
Newport  has  also  traced  a  remarkable  analogy  in  the  origin  and  dis« 
tribution  of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  nerves,  the  one  subservient 
to  sensation^  and  the  other  to  volition*  belonging  to  insects,  with 
those  belonging  to  vertebrated  animals,  and  has  thus  given  greater 
extension  to  our  views  of  the  uniformity  existing  in  the  plans  of 
animal  organization  than  we  before  possessed,  and  which  are  thua 
made  to  comprehend  the  more  minute,  as  well  as  the  larger  tribes 
of  the  animal  creation. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  Respiration  of  Insects,  more  recently  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society,  and  of  which,  at  its  last  meeting  in  June,  the 
title  only  could  be  announced,  Mr.  Newport  has,  with  great  diligence 
and  success,  investigated  the  variations  occurring  in  this  function  in 
the  different  periods  of  insect  developement.  He  has  minutely  traced 
the  several  changes  which  the  traches  and  spiracles  undergo  during 
the  transformations  of  the  insect,  and  has  particularly  described  the 
successive  developement  of  the  air-vesicles  in  connexion  with  the 
power  of  flight.  He  has  given  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of 
the  system  of  muscles,  boUi  of  inspiration  and  of  expiration,  of  the 
Sphinx  ligustri  j  has  investigated  their  various  modes  of  action,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  diflferent  classes  of  nerves  appro- 
priated to  these  functions ;  and  has  established  a  distinction  in  the 
offices  of  these  nerves,  corresponding  to  the  sources  from  which  they 
derive  their  origin,  and  presenting  remarkable  analogies  with  similar 
distinctions  in  the  nerves  of  vertebrated  animals.  He  has  given  the 
result  of  a  series  of  original  experiments  on  the  products  of  respira- 
tion in  this  class  of  animals,  and  of  their  variations  under  diflferent 
circumstances  of  temperature,  of  submersion,  and  of  confinement  in 
unrespirable  and  deleterious  gases  j  and  he  has  deduced  important 
conci unions  relative  to  the  circumstances  which  govern  the  proper- 
ties of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid  generated.  He  has 
also  communicated  various  results  to  which  he  has  arrived  concerning 
the  capabilities  which  insects  possess  of  supporting  life  during 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  when  immersed  in  different  media. 

For  the  original  views  presented  in  these  two  papers,  as  well  as 
for  the  mass  of  valuable  information  they  contain,  the  results  of 
much  laborious  and  well-directed  research  in  the  more  diflBcult  de- 
partments of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Insects,  prosecuted 
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under  circuniHtances  which  irould  have  repressed  the  exertions  of  t 
less  ardent  inquirer  into  truth,  the  Council  huve  considered  Mr. 
Newport  as  highly  deserving  the  diittinction  they  have  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  award  of  the  Royal  Medal  for  Animal  Physiology  in 
the  present  year. 

The  Council  propose  to  give  one  of  the  Royal  Medals  in  the  year 
1839  to  the  most  important  unpubliifthed  paper  in  Astronomy  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  for  insertion  in  their  Transactions 
afler  the  present  date,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Sessions 
in  June  1839. 

The  Council  propose  to  give  one  of  the  Royal  Medals  in  the  year 
1839,  to  the  most  important  unpublished  paper  in  Physiology,  com- 
municated for  insertion  in  their  Transactions  after  the  present  date, 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Sessions  in  June  1839. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  Council  and  Officers  were 
then  read  by  the  Secretary  ;  and  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  and  Francis 
Kiernan,  Esq.,  being  nommated  by  the  President,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Meeting,  Scrutators  to  assist  the  Secretaries  in  ex- 
amining the  Balloting  Lists,  the  Votes  of  the  Fellows  present  were 
collected. 

The  Ballot  being  taken,  the  Scrutators  reported  the  following  as 
the  result : 

President:  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  K.G. — 
Treasurer:  Francis  Baily,  Esq. — Secretaries:  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.D. ;  John  George  Children,  Esq. — Foreign  Secretary:  Charles 
Konig,  Esq. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council:  George  Biddell  Airy,  Esq.,  A.R. ; 
William  Allen,  Esq. ;  John  Bostock,  M.D. ;  The  Earl  of  Burlington; 
Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  Esq. ;  Viscount  Cole,  M.P. ;  Joseph  Henry 
Green,  Esq. ;  George  Bellas  Greenough,  Esq. ;  William  Lawrence, 
Esq.;  John  Lindley,  Phil.  D. ;  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 
Rev.  George  Peacock,  M.A. ;  William  Hasledine  Pepys,  Esq. ;  Rev. 
Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.;  William  Henry  Smyth,  Capt.  K.N.  ;  Wil- 
liam Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq. 

The  Thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  voted  to  the  Scrutators  for 

« 

their  trouble  in  assisting  at  the  election. 

The  following  is  the  statement  with  respect  to  the  Receipts  and  Pay- 
ments of  the  Society  during  the  preceding  year,  which  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  the  Treasurer. 
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ttUmeni  of  the  Rewpis  and  Payment$  of  the  Society  between  Nov.  28, 18S5» 

and  Nov.  29»  1836. 

1*  Rbcbipts* 

£.  9.  d. 

ilance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  last  Audit  . .  218  3  8 

I  Weekly  Contributions,  at  one  shilling 104  0  0 

13  Quarterly  Contributions,  at  £1    391  0  0 

)  Admission  Fees 290  0  0 

Compositions  for  Annual  Payments  at  £40 80  0  0 

Compositions  for  Annual  Payments  at  £60 420  0  0 

snts: — 

One  year's  rent  of  estate  at  Mablethorpe :  due     £.    s.    d. 
at  Michael ma5y  (lest  the  expenses  of  de- 
fending the  suit,  £  13  17  6) 93     2     6 

One  year*8  rent  of  lands  at  Acton :  due  at 

Michaelmas    60    0     0 

One  year's  fee-farm  rent  of  lands  in  Sussex ; 

land-tax  deducted  :  due  at  Michaelmas  . .      19     4*0 

One  fifth  of  the  clear  rent  of  an  estate  at  Lam- 
beth Hill,  from  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicianSy  in  pursuance  of  Lady  Sadleir's  will : 
due  at  Midsummer 3     0     0 

Interest  to  Christmas  1835  on  the  produce  of 

the  sale  of  the  Coleman-street  premises  . .      42  13     8 

218     0     2 

ividends  on  Stock — : 

One  year's  dividends  on  £  1 4,000  Reduced  3  per 

cent.  Annuities 420     0     0 

Dividend  on  £3469. 1.  1  Consols,  the  produce 

of  the  premises  in  Coleman-street,  sold  . .      51   15     7 

Donation  Fund. 
Oneyear's  dividends  on  £38V0. 19.  3  Consols  114  12     6 

PtUteney  Fund. 
One  year's  dividends  on  £900  Consols    • .  • .        6     0    0 

Rumford  Fund. 
One  year's  dividends  on  £'.2161. 0.  10  Consols     64  16     8 

FairchUd  Fund. 

One  year's  dividends  on  £100  New  South  Sea 

Annuities   3     0    0 

660     4     9 


Carried  forward £2381     8     7 
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£.      s.  i. 

Brought  forward 2881     8    7 

From  the  Lonb  of  the  Treasary,  being  the 
amount  of  sundry  items  paid  on  account  of 
the  Excise  Committee  in  the  present  and 

preceding  years 135  17     0 

Miscellaneous  Receipts : — 

Sale  of  Philosophical  Transactions  and  Abs* 

tracts  of  Papers 313   11     8 

Sale  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  Discourses 15     0 

450     3     8 


Total  Receipts £2831   12    3 

2.  Payments. 

£.     s,      d» 
Lady  Sadleir*s Legacy. — ^The  Poor  of  the  Parish,  in  pursuance 

of  Lady  Sadleir's  Will 3     0    0 

Fairchild  Lecture, — The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  for  delivering  the 

Fairchild  Lecture 3     0    0 

Bakerian  Lecture. — John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.,  for  the 

Bakerian  Lecture 4     0    0 

Donation  Fund. — Mr.  Wheatstone,  for  Experiments 50    0    0 

Salaries: —  £.     s.    d. 

Dr.  Roget,  one  year,  as  Secretary    105  0  0 

J.  G.  Children,  Esq.,  one  year,  as  Secretary. .  105  0  0 

Ditto  for  Index  to  Phil.  Trans 5  5  0 

C.  Konig,  Esq.,  one  year  as  Foreign  Secretary  20  0  0 

Mr.  Roberton,  one  year, as  Assistant-Secretary  160  0  0 

Mr.  W.  E.  Shuckard,  one  year  as  Librarian. .  50  0  0 

Mr.  Gould,  one  year,  as  Porter 60  0  0 

505     5    0 

Fire  Insurance,  on  the  Society's  Property 22  1 1     6 

Mrs.  Coppard :  Gratuity 10     0    0 

Excise   Committee  (repaid  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury) : 

Printing  Proceedings  of  Excise  Committee  19  16  0 

Mr.  Russell,  for  calculating  Tables 55  0  0 

Mr.  Jones,  for  calculating  Tables    10  0  0 

Mr.  Newman 3  4  4 

'  88     0    4 

Taylor  :  on  account  of  printing  the  Catalogue 200     0     0 


Carried  forward £  885   16     10 
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flU: —  Brooght  forward 885  16  10 

Taylor  : 

Printing  the  PhiL  Trans.,  ISSS,  part  ft,  and 
I8S69  part  1;  ProceedingSy  Nos.  99—85; 
Circulars,  lists  of  Fellows,  BaUot^lists, 
Statement  of  Payments,  and  Minutes  of 

Council,  kc 840  10     6 

Bowles  and  Oardiner : 

Paper  for  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1836,  parU  1 
andS • 207     4     0 


£ngraving  and  Copper-plate  Printing  for 

the  Phil.  Thms.,  1836,  parts  1  and  S,  Ice.  343     9     3 
Walker: 

Engraving  for  Phil.  Trans.,  1836,  part  2.     54     3     0 
Oyde: 

Sewing  and  Boarding  1650  Parts  of  Phil. 

Trans.    56     6     8 

1001    13     5 

Mr.BaB0ett:Surrqnng,(laf/yMr) 38  19     0 

Few  &  Co.,  Solicitors    41     9     7 

Tackett: 

Bookbinding 37     6     8 

Chappell: 

Stationery 25  17     0 

Sannderson: 

Shipping  expenses 9  10     3 

Brecknell  and  Tomer : 

Wax  Lights,  Candles,  and  Lamp  Oil 35  16     0 

Skelton: 

Cleaning  Chandeliers;  and  repuring  Lamps, 

Locks,  &c 7     6     2 

Cubitt: 

Repairing  Window  Frames,  Map  Cases,  Ice    44  17     8 
Vamham : 

MapCases 14  19     6 

Cobbett  and  Son : 

Window-cleaning  and  Glazing    1   15     0 

Gwillim: 

Large  Mats,  Brushes,  Fire  wood,&c 5     3     8 

Exchequer  Fee 6     6 

Arnold  and  Dent : 

Cleaning  and  Regulating  Clocks 4     4     0 

Wood: 

For  Coals 30  16     0 

Troughton  and  Simms : 

Repairing  Instruments   7     8     6 

305  15     6 

Carried  forward £2193     5     9 

*2m 
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£.    t.    i- 

Brooglit  forward 2193    5   9 

Tizei  and  Pariah  Rates : 

WindowTaz 11     1     9 

Land  Tax 3  15     0 

Poor  Rate 8    0    0 

Church  Rate 2  15     0 

Rector's  Rate 10    0 

26  11    9 

Petty  Charges : 

Llnstitut  Journal 15  0 

Postage  and  Carriage 17  2  2 

Extra  Porterage 1  4  0 

Expenses  on  Foreign  Packets,  kc, 7  12  9 

Stamps 1  5  6 

Cleaning  Library    19  6 

Charwoman's  Wages 27  6  0 

Extra  Charwoman's  work 3  10  6 

Miscellaneous  expenses 18  14  5 

78    9  10 

Total  Fktymenta £2298    7    4 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasnxer  533    4  11 


£2831  13    3 


November  29M,  1886. 


FRANCIS  DAILY,  TWatarer. 


The  Treasurer  remarked,  that  all  the  sums  due  to  the  Society  have 
been  collected,  except  £35.  2«.  Od,  owing  by  six  defaulters.  And 
all  the  claims  on  the  Society  have  been  paid,  excepting  three  un- 
settled bills  amounting  to  about  £100. 

The  Treasurer  also  made  the  following  statement  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  Fellows,  viz  : 


Patron 

and 

Honorary- 

Foreign. 

Having 
compound- 
ed. 

Paying 

%U  12«. 

Annually. 

Paying 

41.  0«. 

Annually. 

Total 
793 

793 

November,  1835 
Since  elected 
Since  deceased 
Since  compotmded 
Defaulters 

10 

48 

598 

4-9 

-17 

4-1 

41 
'  '1*4 

96 

4-21 

-2 

-1 

-5 

November,  1836 

10 

46 

591 

0 

87 

109 

The  Treasurer  farther  remarked,  that,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  preceding  Treasurers,  the  several  truMt  accounts  are  blended  with 
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the  statement  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Society.  But  it  may 
be  the  subject  of  consideration  whether  such  accounts  ought  not, 
in  future,  to  be  kept  totally  distinct  and  separate.  At  the  last 
anniversary  there  was  a  balance  of  £356.  5$,  lOd.  arising  from  the 
sale  of  MSS.  to  the  British  Museum,  which,  together  with  the 
balances  on  the  Rumford  and  Donation  funds,  were  then  (and  are 
now)  included  in  the  general  assets  of  the  Society ;  but  which  must 
be  specially  appropriated  to  particular  purposes,  and  not  to  the  g(*- 
neral  expenditure  of  (iie  Society. 
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THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY. 

18S6.  Na  28. 


December  8  J  836. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treas.,  in  the  Chair. 

Charles  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  who  at  the  last  Anniversary  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Fellow  from  the  non-payment  of  his  annual  contribution, 
was,  at  this  meeting,  re-admitted  by  ballot  into  the  Society,  agree- 
ably to  the  provision  of  the  Statutes. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  '<  Inquiries  respecting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Salts.  Of  Oxalates,  Nitrates,  Phosphates,  Sulphates,  and 
Chlorides."  By  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  Professor  of 
ChemiHtry  in  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  Correspond- 
ing  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  &c.  Com- 
municated by  Richard  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  results  which  the  author  had  obtained  from  his  former  expe- 
riments, and  of  which  he  communicated  an  account  to  the  Royal 
Society,  suggested  to  him  the  probability  that  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  wa:er  being  a  constituent  of  sulphates,  would  extend  also 
to  any  hydrated  acid  and  the  magnesian  salt  of  that  acid.  As  he 
had  already  found  that  the  sulphate  of  water  is  constituted  like  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  so  he  now  finds  the  oxalate  of  water  to  re- 
semble the  oxalate  of  magnesia,  and  the  nitrate  of  water  to  resem- 
ble the  nitrate  of  magnesia.  His  researches  render  it  probable  that 
the  correspondence  between  water  and  the  magnesian  class  of  oxides 
extends  beyond  their  character  as  bases;  and  that  in  certain  subsalts 
of  the  magnesian  class  of  oxides,  the  metallic  oxide  replaces  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  discharges  a  func- 
tion which  was  thought  peculiar  to  water.  In  the  formation  of  a 
double  sulphate,  the  author  finds  that  a  certain  degree  of  substitu- 
tion or  displacement  occurs ;  such  as  the  displacement  of  an  atom 
of  water  pertaining  to  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  an  atom  of  sul- 
phate of  potash,  to  form  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  pot- 
ash. The  same  kind  of  displacement  appears  to  occur,  likewise,  in 
the  construction  of  double  oxalates ;  and  the  application  of  this 
principle  enables  us  to  understand  the  constitution  both  of  the 
double  and  super-oxalates,  and  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  deriva- 
tion. 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  analy- 
sis of  the  oxalates;  and  Ut,  of  the  oxalate  of  water,  or  hydrated 
oxnlic  acid;  2ndly,  of  oxalate  of  zinc;  3rdly,  of  oxalate  of  magnesia; 
4thlyy  of  oxalate  ot  lime ;  5thly,  of  oxalate  of  barytes  ^  6thly,  of 
oxalate  of  potash;  7thlv,  of  binoxalate  of  potash;  8thly,  of  quad- 
roxalate  of  potash;  9thfy,  of  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  iOthly,  of  oxalate 
of  soda;  lithly,  of  binoxalate  of  soda;  and  lastly,  of  the  double 
oxalates,  such  as,  1st,  oxalate  of  potash  and  copper ;  2ndly,  oxalate 
of  chromium  and  potanh  ;  Srdly^  oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
potash ;  and  4thly,  of  oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  soda. 

In  the  second  section  he  treats  of  the  nitrates;  and  1st,  of  hy- 
drated nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrate  of  water  ;  2ndly,  of  nitrate  of  cop- 
per ;  Srdly,  of  subnitrate  of  copper;  4thly,  of  nitrate  and  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  ;  5thly,  of  nitrate  of  zinc;  6thlv,  of  nitrate  of  magnesia; 
and  7thly,  of  supposed  double  nitrates  and  supemitrates.  lie  con- 
cludes, from  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  single  supernitrate. 

In  the  third  section  he  discusses  the  constitution  of  the  phos- 
phates. Phosphoric  acid,  he  observes,  is  quite  peculiar  in  being 
capable  of  combining  with  bases  in  three  different  proportions; 
forming,  besides  the  usual  class  of  monobasic  salts,  containing  one 
atom  of  acid  to  one  atom  ok'  protoxide  as  base,  two  other  anormal 
classes  of  salts,  in  which  two  or  three  atoms  of  base  are  united  to 
one  atom  of  acid,  namely,  the  pyrophosphates  and  the  common 
phosphates,  as  they  are  usually  denominated,  but  which  the  author 
proposes  to  designate  by  the  terms,  bibasiCf  and  tribasic  phosphates. 
Arsenic  acid  forms  only  one  class  of  salts;  but  that  class  is  anormal; 
every  member  of  it  containing  three  atoms  of  base  to  one  atom  of 
acid,  like  the  common,  or  tribasic,  phosphates,  lliese  anormal 
classes  of  phosphates  and  arseniates,  with,  perhaps,  the  phosphites, 
arc,  the  author  believes,  the  only  known  salts  to  which  the  ordinary 
idea  of  a  snhsait  is  truly  applicable:  all  other  reputed  subsalts  be- 
in*;  probably  neutral  in  composition,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  au- 
thor in  the  case  of  the  subnitrate  of  copper  -,  for  they  all  bear  an 
analogy  to  this  salt  in  their  small  solubility  and  other  properties, 
while  they  exhibit  little  resemblance  to  those  classes  of  phosphates 
and  arseniates  which  really  possess  more  than  one  atom  of  base.  A 
table  is  then  given,  containing  the  formulae  expressing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  most  important  phosphates,  together  with  a  new  nomen- 
clature by  which,  in  accordance  with  his  views,  the  author  proposes 
to  designate  these  salts.  He  then  enters  into  the  details  of  experi- 
ments illustrating  the  composition  of,  1st,  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda, 
ammonia,  and  water,  (or  the  microcosmic  salt  of  the  old  chemists): 
2ndly,  tribasic  phosphate  of  zinc  and  water,  (or  what  is  commonly 
called  phosphate  of  zinc"):  Srdly,  tribasic  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
water,  (the  common  arseniate  of  magnesia):  4thly,  tribasic  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  water,  (or  ordinary  phosphate  of  magnesia):  and 
5thly,  tribasic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  (or  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate). 

In  the  fourth  section  he  treats  of  sulphates,  and  supports,  by  fur- 
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ther  evidence,  Che  opinion  he  formerly  advanced ;  Uiat  a«  bisulphate 
of  potash  is  a  double  sulphate  of  water  and  potash,  and  therefore 
neutral  in  its  composition,  uo^  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  anor- 
mal  class  already  noticed,  all  salts,  usually  considered  as  bisalts  are, 
in  like  manner,  really  neutral  in  composition.  He  shows  that  this 
theory,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  red  chromate  of  potash,  which 
appeared  to  present  a  difficulty. 

The  chlondes  are  next  considered.  The  law  followed  by  the 
chlorides  of  the  magnesian  class  of  metals  appears  to  be  that  they 
have  two  atoms  of  water  strongly  attached  to  them,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  constitutional.  Thus,  chloride  of  copper 
crystallizes  with  two  atoms  of  water,  and  with  no  lower  proportion ; 
but  several  chlorides  of  this  class  have  two  or  four  atoms  more;  the 
proportion  of  water  advancing  by  multiples  of  two  atoms.  The 
chlorides  have  probably  their  analogues  in  the  cyanides,  although  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  single  cyanides  of  iron,  copper,  &c.: 
but  the  disposition  of  the  protocyanide  of  iron,  and  of  the  cyanide  of 
copper  to  combine  with  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  may  de- 
pend on  the  cvanides  of  iron  and  of  cop|)er  possessing,  like  the  cor. 
responding  chlorides,  two  atoms  of  couNtitutional  water,  which  are 
displaced  by  two  atoms  of  the  alkaline  cyanide  in  the  formation  of 
the  double  cyanides. 


December  15,  1836. 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Esq.,  V.P..  in  the  Chair. 

lliomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  <*  Further  ObservationM  on  the  Optical 
Phenomena  of  Crystals."     By  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  had  described,  in  a  former  paper,  the  remarkable  cir- 
cular mode  of  crystallization  frequently  occurring  from  a  solution 
of  borax  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  producing,  when  examined  by  the 
polarising  microscope,  the  appearance  of  a  black  crosN,  with  four 
sectors  of  light,  and  occasionally  coloured  rings,  upon  each  crystal. 
In  the  present  memuir,  he  describes  some  deviations  from  the  usual 
forms  of  crystalline  circles  ;  the  most  striking  varieties  consisting  in 
the  cross  being  itself  highly  coloured,  instead  of  black,  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  author  shows  that  these  crystals  consist  of  bo- 
racic  acid  alone,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  borax  by 
tlie  phosphoric  acid.  He  gives  an  explanation  of  the  opticial  ap- 
pearances they  present  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  constituted 
by  an  aggregate  of  acicular  crystals,  radiating  from  a  central  point; 
and  the  whole  circle  being  of  variable  thickness  at  diilV-rent  distances 
from  its  centre,  and  acting  with  great  energy  on  polarised  light. 
Other  modes  of  crystalline  formation,  dependent  chiefly  on  the  ■>'^ 
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sence  or  absence  of  combined  water,  are  next  described,  llieie 
sometimet  produce  crystals  composed  of  two  opposite  sectors  of  a 
circle,  united  at  the  centre  -,  at  other  times,  they  exhibit  irregular 
elongated  shapes,  having  a  stem,  either  subdivided  at  both  extremi- 
ties into  minute  diverging  fibres,  or  abruptly  truncated ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  present  regular  geometric  forms :  but,  whatever  be 
their  shaoe,  they  undergo,  in  general,  itpontaneous  changes  in  the 
course  ot  one  or  two  davs  after  they  have  been  formed. 

Hie  author  then  notices  a  property  belonging  to  some  crystali, 
similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  tourmaline,  of  analysing  polarised 
light ;  for  whicn  reason  he  denominates  them  analytic  erystak.  As 
an  example,  he  mentions  those  obtained  by  disserving  sulphate  of 
chromium  and  potash  in  tartaric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat.  A  drop 
of  this  solution,  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass,  soon  yields,  by  evapora- 
tion, filmy  crystals,  which  frequently  have  this  property.  The 
plumose  crystals  of  boradc  acid,  when  crystallized  from  a  solutioo 
of  borax  in  phosphoric  acid,  also  possess  this  analytic  power,  and 
present  very  beautiful  appearances  when  viewed  with  the  polarising 
microscope.  Another  instance  occurs  in  the  oxalate  of  potash  and 
chromium,  a  salt  whose  optical  properties  have  been  investigated!:^ 
Sir  David  Brewster.  If  gum  arable  be  added  to  a  solution  of  this 
salt,  and  a  drop  of  it  be  put  between  two  plates  of  glass,  a  very 
beautiful  arborescent,  but  microscopic  crystallization  takes  place, 
composing  a  multitude  of  minute  prisms,  growing,  as  if  by  a  species 
of  vegetation,  and  variously  arranged  in  sprigs  and  branchlets,  often 
resembling  in  miniature,  the  tufts  of  marine  confervs.  A  similar 
plumose  appearance,  accompanied  with  the  same  analytic  proper- 
ties, is  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of  a  drop  of  a  mixed  solution 
of  nitre  and  gum  arabic.  This  analytic  effect  is  shown  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  high  degree  of  doubly  refractive  power  pos- 
sessed by  these  crystalline  filaments,  and  which  exists  even  in  those 
whose  diameter  is  evanescent  on  microscopic  examination.  The 
author  entertains  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  large  and 
permanent  artificial  crystals,  which  may  possess  the  advantages  of 
the  tourmaline,  without  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  its  dark 
colour. 


December  22,1836. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Page  Wood,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

<<  First  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  Analytical  Operations.**  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Murphy,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Tlitf  author  considers  the  elements  o(  which  every  distinct  analy- 
tical procchtt  is  composed,  as  of  three  kin(.'s;  the  first,  being  thesu^- 
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jecty  that  ia,  the  tymbol  on  which  a  certain  notified  operation  is  to 
be  performed;  the  second,  the  operation  itself,  represented  by  its 
own  symbol;  and  the  third,  the  result,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  former  two  by  the  algebraic  symbol  of  equality.  The  operations 
are  either  monomial  or  polynomial ;  simple  or  compound \  and  with 
respect  to  their  order,  are  ehher  Jixed  ox  free.  He  uses  the  term 
Unear  operations  to  denote  those  of  which  the  action  on  any  subject 
18  made  up  by  the  several  actions  on  the  parts,  connected  by  the 
signs  plus  or  minus^  of  which  the  subject  is  composed ;  and  these 
linear  operations  likewise  may  be  monomial  or  polynomial. 

A  variety  of  theorems  for  tne  developement  of  functions  of  a  very 
general  nature  are  then  deduced  from  expansions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal expressions,  derived  from  the  principles  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  memoir :  and  various  laws  embracing  the  relations  subsisting 
between  analytical  operations,  and  the  fundamental  formuls  for  their 
transfonnation  are  investigated. 

'*  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Solar  Rays  that  occasion 
Heat  \  with  the  application  of  a  remarkable  property  of  these  rays 
to  the  construction  of  the  Solar  and  Oxy-hydrogen  Gas  Micro- 
scopes." By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade.  Communicated  by  J.  G.  Chil« 
dren,  Esq.,  Sec  R.S. 

The  method  employed  by  the  author  for  obtaining,  by  a  com« 
bination  of  lenses,  the  convergence  to  foci  of  the  colorific  solar  rays,' 
together  with  the  dispersion  of  the  calorific  rays,  consists  in  making 
a  beam  of  solar  light,  which  contains  both  kinds  of  rays,  pass,  after 
it  has  been  converged  to  a  focus  by  a  convex  condensing  lens, 
through  a  second  convex  lens,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  beyond 
that  focus :  that  distance  being  so  adjusted  as  that  the  calorific  rays, 
which,  from  their  smaller  refrangibility,  are  collected  into  a  focus 
more  remote  from  the  first  lens  than  the  colorific  rays,  and  conse- 
quently nearer  to  the  second  lens,  shall,  on  emerging  from  the 
latter,  be  either  parallel  or  divergent ;  while  the  colorific  rays,  which, 
being  more  refrangible,  had  been  collected  into  a  focus  nearer  to  the 
first  lens,  and  more  distant  from  the  second,  will  be  rendered  con- 
vergent by  this  second  lens;  so  that  the  second  focus,  into  which 
they  are  thus  collected,  will  exhibit  a  brilliant  light  without  mani- 
festing any  sensible  degree  o^  heat.  The  light  so  obtained  may  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  solar,  and  to  the  oxy-hydrogen  mi- 
croscopes, from  its  producing  no  injurious  effects  on  objects  mclosed 
in  Canada  balsam,  or  even  on  living  animalcules  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

Another  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  microscope  em- 
ployed by  the  author,  consists  in  the  cell  for  holding  objects  being 
made  to  move  quite  independently  of  the  field  glass ;  so  that  the 
best  focus  is  obtained  by  an  adjustment  which  does  not  disturb  the 
field  of  view. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  vacation,  to  meet 
again  on  the  12th  of  January  next. 
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January  12,  1837. 
CAPTAIN  SMYTH,  R.N.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

<*  An  attempt  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual 
Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air  or  Vapour,  and  that  resulting  from  theory.*' 
By  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  University  College, 
London. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  determined  from  theory  that  the  velocity  of  the 
undulations  of  an  elastic  medium  generally  is  equal  to  that  which  a 
heavy  body  acquires  in  failing  by  the  action  of  gravity  through  half 
the  height'  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  that  medium ;  but  the 
actual  velocity  of  sound  in  atmospheric  air  is  found  to  be  one  eighth 
greater  than  what  is  assigned  bv  that  formula.  This  difference  was 
attempted  to  be  accounted  for  oy  Newton  on  the  supposition  that 
the  molecules  of  air  are  solid  spheres,  and  that  sound  is  transmitted 
through  them  instanter.  Laplace  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
difference  between  theory  and  observation,  by  the  hjrpothesia  that 
heat  is  disengaged  from  each  successive  portion  of  air  during  the 
progress  of  the  condensed  wave.  The  author  of  the  present  paper 
regards  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace  as  a  gratuitous  and  imprcH>aole 
assumption  ;  the  falseliood  of^  which  he  thinks  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  a  rarefied  wave  advances  through  air  with  the  same  velocity 
as  a  condensed  wave,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  in  either  instance 
their  progress  were  influenced  bv  the  heat  evolved.  He  then  enters 
into  calculations  to  show  that  it  the  molecules  of  water  be  assumed 
as  incompressible,  and,  when  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  den- 
sity, very  nearly  in  absolute  contact,  we  ought,  in  estimating  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  steam,  to  add  to  the  velocity  given  by  the  for- 
mula of  Newton,  the  rectilinear  space  occupied  by  the  molecules; 
which,  if  a  cubic  inch  of  water  be  converted  into  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam,  will  be  one  twelfth  of  the  distance.  By  comparative  expe* 
riments  with  a  tuning-fork  held  over  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and 
containing  at  one  time  air,  and  at  another  steam,  and  also  by  simi- 
lar trials  with  organ  pipes  of  variable  lengths,  the  author  found  a 
close  agreement  between  his  theory  and  observation.  He  also  shows 
that  this  theory  furnishes  the  means  of  determining,  d,  priori,  the 
density  of  a  liquid,  if  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  vapour  of  that 
liquid  be  given.  In  a  postscript  he  adduces  further  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  l^is  theory  by  observations  on  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
hydrogen  giis,  and  in  carbonic  acid  gas. 


January  19,  ISM, 

FRANCIS  n.AILY,  Es<|.,    V.I*  a.ul  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Benjamin  Bund  Cabbcll,  Hsq.,  Charles  Molland,  M.D.,  John  (jr- 
jiath  llabtrick,  Esci.,  and  iSuiuucl  Solly..  Esq.,  were  elected  Felluwi>' 
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"  Ilesearchest  towards  c^tablisliing  a  Theory  oF  tlie  Dispersion  of 
Light.'*  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  MA.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford* 


The  author  here  prosecutes  the  inquiry  on  the  dispersion  of  light 
which  was  the  subject  of  his  former  papers  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transaction.^  for  1835  and  1835,  extending  it  to  media  of 
higher  dispersive  powers,  which  affbrdaseverer  testof  the  accuracy 
of  M.  Cauchy's  theory.  He  explains  his  methods  of  calcula- 
tion and  the  formulae  on  which  his  computations  are  founded,  and 
which  are  different  from  those  employed  in  his  former  investigations : 
and  then  states  the  results  in  a  tabular  form.  On  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes that  the  formula,  as  already  deduced  from  the  undulatory 
theory,  applies  sufficiently  well  to  the  case  of  media  whose  disper- 
sion IS  as  high  as  that  of  oil  of  anise-seed:  or  below  it»  such  as 
nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  the  essential  oils  of  angelica, 
cinnamon,  and  sassafras,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  kreosote.  It  sXno  re- 
presents, with  a  certain  general  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  in- 
dices of  some  more  highly  dispersive  bodies.  The  author  therefore 
considers  it  as  extremely  probable  that  the  essential  principle  of 
the  theory  has  some  real  foundation  in  nature.  From  the  regularity 
which  he  finds  in  the  deviation  of  observation  from  theory,  he  tliinks 
it  likely  that  the  formula  only  requires  to  receive  some  further  de- 
velopement,  or  extension,  in  order  to  make  it  apply  accurately  to 
the  higher  cases,  while  it  shall  still  include  the  simpler  form  which 
so  well  accords  with  the  lower. 

«  A  few  remarks  on  the  Helm  Wind.**  By  the  Rev.  William  Wal- 
ton, of  Allenheads,  near  Hexham.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget^ 
M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

On  the  western  declivity  of  a  range  of  mountains,  extending  from 
Brampton,  in  Cumberland,  to  Brough,  in  Westmoreland,  a  distance 
of  40  miles,  a  remarkabl v  violent  wind  occasionally  prevails,  blow, 
ing  with  tremendous  violence  down  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, extending  two  or  three  miles  over  the  plain  at  the  base,  often 
overturning  horses  with  carriages,  and  producing  much  damage, 
especially  during  the  period  when  ripe  corn  is  standing.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  loud  noise^  like  the  roarine  of  distant  thunder:  and 
is  carefully  avoided  by  travellers  in  that  district,  as  being  fraught 
with  considerable  danger.  It  is  termed  the  heim  tvind;  and  its 
presence  is  indicated  by  a  belt  of  clouds,  denominated  the  helm  barf 
which  rests  in  front  of  the  mountain,  three  or  four  miles  west  of  its 
summit,  and  apparently  at  an  equal  elevation,  remaining  immove- 
able during  twenty-four  or  even  thirty-six  hours,  and  collecting  or 
attracting  to  itself  all  the  light  clouds  which  approach  it.  As  long  as 
this  bar  continues  unbroken,  the  wind  blows  with  unceasing  fury,  uQt 
in  gusts,  like  other  storms,  but  with  continued  pressure.  This  wind 
extends  only  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  bar  is  vertical,  or  imme- 
diately overhead;  while  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  farther  west^  as 
well  as  to  the  east  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  it  is  not  unfrc- 
qucntly  almost  a  perfect  calm,    llic  author  delaiVft  vVie  vvcXao 
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of  an  expedition  which  he  made  with  a  view  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  this  remarkable  meteorological  phenoroeoon,  and 
proposes  a  theory  for  its  explanation. 

*<  A  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  Allenheads,  1400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Sea,  from  the  1  ^i  of  May  to  the  1  st  of  November, 
1836."  By  the  llev.  William  Walton.  Communicated  by  P.  M.  Ro- 
get,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

January  26,  1 837. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read,  "  On  the  Structure  of  the  Brain  in  Marsupial 
Animals.*'  By  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of 
Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  author  describes  a  remarkable  modification  in  the  commis- 
sural apparatus,  apparently  provided  with  a  view  to  establish  com- 
munications between  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  he  has  ob' 
served  in  the  brains  of  marsupial  animals,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  constituting  the  essential  difference  between  the 
brains  ot  oviparous  and  mammiferous  vertebrata,  but  which  he  con- 
siders as  indicating  a  certain  relation  between  the  greater  perfection 
of  that  organ,  resulting  from  the  superior  magnitude  of^  the  great 
commissure,  or  corpus  callosum,  and  the  placental  mode  of  deve. 
lopement  in  the  true  mammalia.  In  a  former  paper  he  adduced  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  both  a  small  developement  of  the  cere- 
bral organ,  and  an  inferiority  of  intelligence  are  the  circumstances 
in  the  habits  and  structure  of  this  singular  tribe  of  animals  most  con- 
stantly associated  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  generative  economy: 
and  the  repeated  dissections  he  has  since  made,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  present  paper,  have  afforded  him  the  most  satisfactory 
confirmation  of  this  coincidence,  between  a  brief  intra-uterine  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  absence  of  a  placental  connexion  between 
the  mother  and  the  fcctus,  and  an  inferior  degree  of  cerebral  de- 
velopement. Thus,  on  comparing  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  the 
Beaver  and  in  the  Wombat,  he  Hnds  that  the  corpus  callopura,  or 
great  commissure  which  unites  the  supraventri-  cular  masses  of  the 
hemispheres  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  alt  other  placentally  deve- 
loped mammalia,  and  which  exists  in  addition  to  the  fornix,  or 
hippocampal  commissure,  is  wholly  absent  in  the  latter  animal: 
and  that  a  similar  deficiency  exists  in  the  brain  of  the  Great  and 
Bush  Kangaroos,  of  the  Vulpine  Plialanger,  of  the  Ursine  and 
Mange's  Dasynrus,  and  of  the  Virginian  Opossum ;  whence  he 
infers  that  it  is  probably  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  structure 
of  the  marsupial  division  of  mammalia.  In  this  modification  of  the 
commissural  apparatus,  the  Marsupiata  present  a  structure  of  brain 
which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Placental  Mammalia  and 
Birds ;  and  hence  the  Marsupinta,  together  with  the  Monotremata, 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  and  peculiar  group  in  the 
former  of  these  classes,  although  they  include  forms,  which  typify 
the  different  orders  o^  lV\e  otdvww^  Nlwvmalia. 
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February  2,  1837. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  ihe  Chair. 

''  ObsenratioM  on  the  Electro-chemical  Influence  of  long-con- 
tinued Electric  Currents  of  Low  Tension."  By  G.  Golding  Bird, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.9  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Guy's 
Hospital.     Communicated  by  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R  S. 

The  author,  after  obsenring  that  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  electro* 
chemistry  obtained  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  were  effected  by  the  employ- 
ment of  voltaic  currents  of  high  in  tensity,  elicited  by  means  of  large  bat- 
teries, adverts  to  the  labours  of  M.Becquerel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  chemical  agency  of  feeble  currents  in  re- 
ducing several  refractory  oxides  to  the  metallic  state  :  and  also  to 
those  of  Dr.  E.  Davy,  Bucholtz,  and  Professor  Faraday  in  effecting 
decompositions  of  other  substances  by  similar  means.  In  prosecuting 
this  branch  of  inquiry,  the  author  employed  an  apparatus  analogous 
to  that  of  Professor  Daniell,  for  obtaining  an  equal  and  continuous 
current  of  low  intensity  from  a  single  pair  of  plates  :  the  metallic  so- 
lution, in  which  a  copper-plate  was  immersed,  being  contained  in  a 
glass  tube,  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  diaphragm  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  itself  plunged  in  a  weak  solution  of  brine  contained  in  a  larger 
vessel,  in  which  a  plate  of  zinc  was  immersed  -,  and  a  communication 
being  established  between  the  two  metallic  plates  by  connecting  wires. 
By  the  feeble,  but  continuous  current  thus  elicited,  sulphate  of  copper 
is  found  to  be  slowly  decomposed,  affording  beautiful  crystals  of  me- 
tallic copper.  Iron,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  lead,  and  silver 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  reduced,  by  a  similar  and  slightly  modified 
process ;  in  general  appearing  with  metallic  lustre,  and  in  a  crystal- 
line form,  and  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  in  their  appearance 
to  the  irregular,  soft,  and  spongy  masses  obtained  from  the  same  so- 
lutions by  means  of  large  batteries.  The  crystals  of  copper  rival  in 
hardness  and  malleability  the  finest  specimens  of  native  copper,  which 
they  much  resemble  in  appearance.  The  crystallization  of  bismuth, 
lead,  and  silver,  by  this  process,  is  very  beautiful ;  that  of  bismuth 
being  lamellar,  of  a  lustre  approaching  to  that  of  iron,  but  with  the 
reddish  tint  peculiar  to  the  former  metal.  Silver  may  thus  be  pro- 
cured of  the  whtteneHN  of  snow,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  needles. 
Some  metals,  such  an  nickel,  which,  when  acted  on  by  currents  from 
large  batteries,  are  deposited  from  their  solutions  as  oxides  only,  are 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  author,  in  a  brilliant 
metallic  form.  He  farther  found  that  he  could  in  this  way  reduce  even 
the  more  refractory  metallic  oxides,  such  as  silica,  which  resist  the 
action  of  powerful  batteries,  and  which  M.  Becquerel  could  only  ob- 
tain in  alloy  with  iron.  By  a  slight  modification  of  the  apparatus  he 
was  enabled  to  form  amalgams  both  of  potassium  and  of  sodium  with 
mercury,  by  the  decomposition  of  solutions  of  chlorides  of  those  bitses : 
and  in  like  manner  ammonium  was  cobily  reduced,  ulien  in  contact 
with  mercury,  by  the  influence  of  a  feeble  voluiic  current,    in  {\\\»  lust 
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experiment  it  was  found  that  an  interruption  to  the  continuance  of  the 
current,  even  for  a  few  &econd8>  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
the  product  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  previous  long-continued 
action  ;  the  spongy  am  moniacal  amalgam  being  instantly  decomposed, 
and  the  ammonia  formed  being  dissolved  in  the  surrounding  fluid. 


February  9,  1837. 

FRANCIS  BAILY»  Esq.,  V.  P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Edmund  Halswell,  Esq.,  who,  at  the  last  Anniversary,  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Fellow,  from  the  non-payment  of  his  annual  contribution,  was, 
at  this  meeting,  readmitted  by  ballot  into  the  Society,  agreeably  tu 
the  provision  of  the  statutes. 

A  paper  was  read,  in  part,  entitled,  ''  On  the  Elementary  Struc- 
ture of  Muscular  Fibre  of  Animal  and  Organic  Life.*'  By  Frederick 
Skey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Com- 
municated by  John  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


February  16,  1837. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON,  V.F.,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  entitled,  *'  On  the  Elementary  Structure  of 
Muscular  Fibre  of  Animal  and  Organic  Life.'*  By  Frederick  Skey, 
Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital.  Commu- 
nicated by  John  Bastock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  concludes,  from  his  microscopic  examinations  of  the 
structure  of  muscular  fibres,  that  those  subservient  to  the  functions  of 
animal  life  have,  in  man,  an  averagediameter  of  one  400dth  of  an  inch, 
and  are  surrounded  by  transverse  circular  striae  varying  in  thickness, 
and  in  the  number  contained  in  a  given  space.  He  describes  these 
stris  as  constituted  by  actual  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  fibre, 
with  intermediate  depressions,  considerably  narrower  tlian  the  dia- 
meter of  a  globule  of  the  blood.  E^ch  of  these  muscular  fibres,  of 
which  the  diameter  is  one  400dth  of  an  inch,  is  divisible  into  bands  or 
fibrillae,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivisible  into  about  one  hundred 
tubular  filament*),  arranged  parallel  to  one  another,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  around  the  axis  of  the  tubular  fibre  which  they  compose,  and 
which  contains  in  its  centre  a  soluble  gluten.  The  partial  separation 
of  the  fibrillse  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  broken  or  interrupted 
circular  strise,  which  are  occasionally  seen.  The  diameter  of  each  fila- 
ment is  one  1 6,000dth  of  an  inch,  or  about  a  third  part  of  that  of  a 
globule  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  of  organic  life 
are  composed,  not  of  fibres  similar  to  those  above  described,  but  of 
filaments  only  ;  these  filaments  being  interwoven  with  each  other  in 
irregularly  disposed  lines  of  various  thickness  ;  having  for  the  most 
part  a  longitudinal  direction,  but  forming  a  kind  of  untraceable  net- 
work.   They  are  readily  distinguishable  from  tendinous  fibres,  by  the 
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filamentA  of  the  latter  being  uniform  in  their  size,  and  pari»uing  indi- 
vidually one  unvarying  course,  in  lines  f>arallel  to  each  other.  The 
fibres  of  the  heart  appear  to  possess  a  somewhat  compound  character 
of  texture.  The  muscles  of  the  pharjTix  exhibit  the  character  of  ani- 
mal life ;  while  those  of  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
and  the  arterial  system,  possess  that  of  inorganic  life.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  exact  nature  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  presented 
considerable  difficulties,  which  the  author  has  not  yet  been  able  satis- 
factorily to  overcome. 

A  paper  was  also  in  part  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Function  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata  and  Medulla  Spinalis,  and  on  the  Kxcito-motory 
System  of  Nerves."  by  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.and  £.,&c 


February  23,  1837. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON.  V.P.,  in 

the  Chair. 

Richard  Partridge,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  reading  of  Dr.  Marshall  HalFs  paper  was  resumed,  but  not 
concluded. 


March  2,  1837. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Esq.,  V.F.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  a  paper,  entitled,  '*  On  the  Function  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  and  Medulla  Spinalis,  and  on  the  Excito-motory  System 
of  Nerves.**  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.  and  E.,  &c.,  was 
resumed  and  concluded. 

The  author  begins  by  observing  that  a  former  memoir  of  his,  en- 
titled, **  On  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Me- 
dulla Spinalis,"  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833, 
has  been  translated  into  German,  and  favourably  spoken  of  by  Pro- 
fessor Muller,  of  Berlin .  He  states  that  his  object  in  the  present  paper 
is  to  unfold  what  he  calls  a  g^at  principle  in  physiology ;  namely,  that 
of  the  special  function,  and  the  physiological  and  pathological  action 
and  reactions  of  the  true  spinal  marrow,  and  of  the  excito-motory 
nerves,  llie  two  experiments  which  he  regards  &s  atfording  the  type 
of  those  physiological  phenomena  and  pathological  conditions,  which 
are  the  direct  effects  of  causes  acting  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  motor  nerves,  are  the  following  : — 1.  If  a  muscular  nerve 
be  stioiulated,  either  mechanically  by  the  forceps,  or  by  means  of  gal- 
vanism passed  transversely  across  its  fibres,  the  muscle  or  muscles  to 
which  it  LH  distributed  are  excited  to  contract. — 2.  The  same  result 
is  obtained  when  the  spinal  marrow  itself  is  subjected  to  the  agency 
of  a  mechanical  or  galvanic  stimulus.  The  following  experiment,  on 
the  other  hand,  presents  the  tvpe  of  all  the  actions  of  the  reflex  func- 
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tion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  of  the  excito-motory  system  of  nerres* 
and  of  an  exclusive  series  of  physiological  and  pathological  pheno- 
mena : — If  in  a  turtle,  from  which  the  head  and  sternum  have  been 
removed,  we  lav  bare  the  nixth  or  seventh  intercostal  nerve,  and  sti- 
mulate  it  either  by  means  of  the  forceps  or  galvanism,  both  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  fins,  with  the  tail,  are  immediately  moved  with 
ener^.  Hence  the  author  infers  the  existence :  1st,  of  a  true  spinal 
marrow,  physiologically  distinct  from  the  chord  of  intra-spinal  nerves; 
2nd]y,  of  a  system  of  excito-motory  nerves,  physiologically  distinct 
from  the  sentient  and  voluntary  nerves  ;  and,  3rdly,  of  currents  of 
nervous  influence,  incident,  upwards,  downwards,  and  reflex  with  re- 
gard to  the  spinal  marrow. 

A  review  is  then  taken  of  the  labours  of  preceding  physiologists 
relative  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  :  in  which  the  author 
criticises  the  reasonings  of  Whytt,  Legallois,  Mr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Alison, 
and  Professor  Muller ;  and  illustrates  his  own  peculiar  views  by  several 
experiments  and  pathological  observations,  which  appear  to  him  to 
show  that  muscular  movements  may  occur,  under  circumstances  imply- 
ing the  cessation  of  sensation,  volition,  and  every  other  function  ot  the 
brain ;  and  that  these  phenomena  are  explicable  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  impressions  made  on  a  certain  set  of  nerves,  which  he  terms  exci4o- 
moiory,  are  conveyed  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
belonging  to  that  system,  and  are  thence  reflected,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain motor  nerves,  upon  certain  sets  of  muscles,  inducing  certain  ac- 
tions. The  same  actions  may  also  be  the  result  of  impressions  made 
directly  either  on  the  spinal  marrow  or  on  the  motor  nerves.  He 
accordingly  considers  that  the  whole  nervous  system  may  be  divided 
into, — 1st,  the  cerebral,  or  the  sentient  and  voluntary;  2ndly,  the 
true  spinal^  or  the  excitor  and  motor ;  and,  3rdly,  the  ganglionic,  or 
the  nutrient,  the  secretory,  &c.  The  excito-motory  system  presides 
over  ingestion  and  exclusion,  retention  and  egestion,  and  over  the 
orifices  and  sphincters  of  the  animal  frame:  it  is  therefore  the  ner- 
vous system  of  respinition,  deglutition,  &c.,  and  the  source  of  tone 
in  the  whole  muscular  system,  llie  true  spinal  system  is  the  seat  or 
nervous  agent  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  but  is  also  susceptible 
of  modification  by  volition.  This  theory  he  proceeds  to  apply  to  the 
explanation  of  several  phenomena  relating  to  the  motions  of  the  eye- 
lids, pharynx,  cardia,  larynx,  muscles  of  inspiration,  sphincter  ani, 
expulsors  of  the  fsces  and  semen,  to  the  tone  of  the  muscular  system 
generally,  and  to  actions  resulting  from  the  passions.  Lastly,  he 
considers  its  application  to  various  diseased  states  of  the  same  func- 
tions, as  manifested  in  cynic  spasm,  vomiting,  asthma,  tenesmus, 
strangury,  crowing  inspiration,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia, and  paralysis. 

Reference  is  made,  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  to  several  drawings 
and  diagrams,  which,  however^  have  not  yet  been  supplied. 
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March  9, 1837. 

Tlic  Rev.  ADAM  SEDGWICK,  M.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair- 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  Researches  on  the  Tides.  Seventh 
Series.  On  the  Diurnal  Inequality  of  the  Height  of  the  Tide,  espe- 
cially at  Plymouth  and  at  Sincapore  :  and  on  the  Mean  Level  of  the 
Sea.^  By  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  diurnal  inequality  which  the  author  investigates  in  the  present 
paper,  is  that  by  which  the  height  of  the  morning  tide  differs  from  that 
of  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  a  difference  which  is  often  very  con- 
siderable, and  of  great  importance  in  practical  navigation,  naval  offi- 
cers having  frequently  found  that  the  preservation  or  destruction  of 
a  ship  depended  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  this  varia- 
tion. In  the  first  section  of  the  paper  he  treats  of  the  diurnal  ine- 
quality in  the  height  of  the  tides  at  Plymouth,  at  which  port  good  tide 
observations  are  regularly  made  at  the  Dock  Yard ;  and  these  obser- 
vations clearly  indicate  the  existence  of  this  inequality.  As  all  the 
other  inequalities  of  the  tides  have  been  found  to  follow  the  laws  of 
the  equilibrium  theory,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  laws 
of  the  diurnal  inequality  by  assuming  a  similar  kind  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  same  theory;  and  the  results  have  confirmed,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  the  correctness  of  that  assumption.  By  taking 
the  moon's  declination  four  days  anterior  to  the  day  of  observation, 
the  results  of  computation  accorded,  with  great  accuracy,  with  the 
observed  height**  of  the  tides :  that  is,  the  period  employed  was  the 
fifth  lunar  transit  preceding  each  tide. 

In  the  second  section,  the  observations  made  on  the  tides  at  Sin- 
capore from  August  1834  to  August  1835,  are  discussed.  A  diurnal 
inequality  was  found  to  exist  at  that  place,  nearly  agreeing  in  law  and 
in  amount  with  that  at  Plymouth  ;  the  only  difference  being  that,  in- 
stead of  four  days,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the  lunar  declina- 
tion a  day  and  a  half  preceding  the  tide ;  or,  more  exactly,  at  the  in* 
terpolated,  or  north  lunar  transit,  which  intervened  between  the  se- 
cond and  third  south  transit  preceding  the  tide.  The  diurnal  inequality 
at  Sincapore  is  of  enormous  magnitude,  amounting  in  many  cases  to 
six  feet  of  difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  tides ;  the 
whole  rise  of  the  mean  tide  being  only  seven  feet  at  spring  tides,  and 
the  difference  between  mean  spring  and  neap  tides  not  exceeding  two 
feet. 

In  the  third  section,  the  author  considers  the  diurnal  inequalities 
at  some  other  places,  and  the  general  law  of  its  progress.  The  change 
which  the  epoch,  (that  is,  the  anterior  period  at  which  the  moon's  de- 
clination corresponds  to  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  inequality,)  in 
particular,  undergoes,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest.  At  Liverpool, 
the  epoch  is  found  to  be  about  six  days  and  a  quarter ;  at  Bristol,  it 
is  nearly  six  days ;  and  at  Leith,  it  is  as  much  as  twelve  days.  On 
the  east  coast  of  America,  it  appears  to  be  zero.    On  the  coasts  of 
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Spain>  Portugal,  and  France,  it  is  successively  two,  and  three  days  ^ 
and  on  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  four  days ;  thus  observing 
a  tolerably  regular  augmentation  as  it  is  traced  along  the  line  of  coast 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  travelling 
more  slowly  than  the  other  inequalities. 

In  section  fourth,  the  author  treats  of  certain  extreme  cases  of  diur- 
nal inequality ;  particularly  those  which  produce  the  phenomenon  of 
a  single  tide  in  the  twenty-four  hours :  such  as  that  noticed  by  Capt. 
Fitzroy  at  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland ; 
and  that  of  Tonquin,  referred  by  Newton  to  the  interference  of  two 
tides  arriving  by  different  channels,  but  probably  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  diurnal  inequality. 

In  section  fifth,  the  author  considers  the  subject  of  the  mean  height 
of  the  sea ;  that  is,  the  height  midway  between  low  water  and  high 
water  each  day  :  and  arrives  at  the  result  that  it  is  very  nearly  con- 
stunt. 


March  16,  1837. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON,  V.P., 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Burnet,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society ;  and  Charles 
Julius  Roberts,  M.D.,  was  balloted  for,  but  not  elected. 

A  paper  was  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  Tides."  By  John  William 
Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  &c. 

Since  the  author  presented  his  last  paper  on  the  tides  to  the  Society, 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  ascertain  the  three  following  points: 
namely,  Ist,  Whether,  from  the  discussion  of  the  Liverpool  observa- 
tions with  reference  to  a  previous  transit,  these  observations  present 
the  same  kind  of  agreement  with  Bernouilli*s  theory  as  those  of  Lon- 
don :  2ndly,  Whether,  by  taking  into  account  a  greater  number  of 
observations,  the  results  given  in  his  last  paper  remain  sensibly  un- 
altered :  and  3rdly,  Whether  the  estabUthment  of  the  Port  of  London 
varies  sensibly  in  different  years;  and  whether  the  removal  of  the  old 
London  bridge  has  occasioned  any  difference.  In  order  to  elucidate 
these  points,  he  procured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Russell 
to  compute  numerous  tables;  employing  for  that  purpose  a  further 
sum  of  money  placed  at  his  disposal  with  this  view  by  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  results  contained 
in  the  tables  here  presented,  are  all  laid  down  in  diagrams,  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  contained  in  his  last  paper,  by  which  means  they 
are  much  more  readily  understood.  The  author  finds  that  the  semi- 
menstrual  correction  for  the  interval  at  Liverpool  presents  the  same 
agreement  with  observation  as  had  been  before  noticed ;  while  the 
form  or  law  of  the  semi-menstrual  correction  for  the  height  is  also  the 
same  as  that  indicated  by  the  observations  ;  but  in  order  to  render  the 
agreement  complete  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  epoch,  or  !o 
make  a  slight  movement  of  the  theory-curve  in  the  diagrams.     This 
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remarkable  dtffierence  alao  obtains  in  the  London  semi-memtrual  cor- 
rection for  the  height. 

The  calendar  month  inequality  at  Liferpool,  considefed  at  result- 
ing implicitly  from  the  corrections  due  to  changes  in  the  declinations 
of  the  luminaries,  and  in  the  sun's  parallax,  agrees  generally  with  Ber- 
nouilli's  theory,  and  with  the  results  deduced  from  the  London  obser- 
vations given  in  the  author's  last  paper. 

The  author  finds  that  the  Eilablithmeni  of  the  Port  of  London  has 
been  subject  to  changes  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, andf  he  notices  the  difficulty  of  predicting  tl^  time  of  high  water 
with  accuracy  unless  these  changes  can  be  accounted  for.  He  also 
cites  a  very  ancient  Tide  Table,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  for- 
merly the  time  of  high  water  at  London  was  an  hour  later  than  it  is 
at  present 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Easter  recess,  to  meet  again 
on  the  6th  of'^ April  next. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

TH  ^5  ROYAL  SOCIETY- 

1837.  No.  29. 


April  6th,  1837. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.  P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Robert  Hunter,  Esq.;  John  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.;  and  Lieut- 
J.  R.  Wellsted,  were  severally  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled,  "  Further  Observations  on 
Voltaic  Combinations ;  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Michael  Faraday, 
H>q.,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.,  FuUerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  &c  &c.**  By  John  Frederick  Daniell,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 


April  13,  1837. 
FRANCIS  DAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Archibald  Armstrong  White,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  Professor  Danieirs  paper  on  Voltaic  Combinations 
was  resumed  and  concluded. 

In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  on  the  effects  of  changes  of  tempe- 
rature upon  voltaic  action,  the  author  was  led  to  observe  some  curious 
disturbances  and  divisions  of  the  electric  current  produced  by  the 
battery,  arising  from  secondary  combinations  ;  the  results  of  which 
oliscrvations  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  He  found  that 
the  rcsis^tance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  was  diminished  by  dis- 
solving the  sulphate  of  copper  which  was  in  contact  with  the  copper 
in  the  standard  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  water.  The  increased 
effect  of  the  current,  as  measured  by  the  voltameter,  was  farther 
augmented  by  the  heat  evolved  during  the  mixture  ;  and  wishing 
to  study  the  influence  of  temperature  in  modifying  these  effects, 
the  author  placed  the  cells  of  the  battery  in  a  tub,  filled  with  hot 
water.  On  charging  the  cells  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia in  the  interior,  and  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
the  exterior  compartment,  he  observed  that  a  portion  of  the  current 
is  discharged  by  the  water  in  which  the  apparatus  was  immersed ; 
its  passage  being  indicated  by  the  disengagement  of  gas  betwixt 
the  adjacent  ceils ;  in  which  case,  one  of  the  zinc  rods  is  thrown 
out  of  action,  and  the  copper  of  that  cell  acts  merely  as  an  electrode 
to  the  antecedent  zinc.    A  saturated  solution  of  common  ^V  ^^& 
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next  placed  in  contact  with  the  zinc»  while  the  exterior  compart- 
nients  of  the  cells  were  tilled  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  ;  bat  the  effects  were  much  diminished.  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  substitution  of  solutions  of  die  muriates  for  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  was  in  every  way  disadvantageous  ;  and  it  was  more- 
over found  that,  when  the  circuit  was  broken,  the  copper  became 
seriously  injured  by  their  action,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
muriate  of  that  metal. 

Finding  that  the  membranous  tubes  were  unable  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  acid  under  the  influence  of  high  temperatures,  the  au- 
thor substituted  for  them  tubes  of  porous  earthenware,  of  the  same 
texture  as  that  of  which  wine-coolers  are  commonly  made,  closed 
at  their  lower  ends,  and  of  the  isame  height  as  the  copper  cells. 
The  bottoms  of  the  latter  were  fitted  with  sockets,  for  the  reception 
of  the  tubes,  and  for  confining  them  in  their  proper  places  -,  the 
perforated  copper  plates,  or  colanders,  which  held  the  solid 
sulphate  of  copper,  passing  over  their  upper  ends.  The  tubes  can 
be  easily  removed,  and  instantly  replaced ;  and  the  facility  of 
emptying  and  refilling  them  renders  the  addition  of  siphon-tubes 
unnecessary,  except  in  very  particular  circumstances.  A  cir- 
cular steam-vessel  of  tin  plate  was  then  provided,  around  which 
the  cells  could  be  placed  upon  blocks  of  wood,  and  closed  in  with 
a  cover,  containing  a  socket,  which  could,  at  pleasure,  be  connected 
with  the  steam  pipe  of  a  boiler.  Two  other  sockets  were  also  con- 
veniently placed,  provided  with  cork  stoppers,  through  which  the 
electrodes  of  the  battery  could  pass,  when  the  proper  connexions 
were  made.  By  using  this  apparatus  the  author  determined  that  the 
increase  of  effect  consequent  on  an  augmentation  of  temperature  is 
but  in  a  slight  degree  dependent  on  an  increase  of  conducting  power 
in  the  electrolyte,  but  arises  principally  from  its  increased  energy  of 
affinity,  producing  a  greater  electromotive  force. 

In  heating  the  battery  by  the  steamer,  it  frequently  happened  that, 
when  the  thermometer  had  nearly  reached  the  boiling  point,  and 
the  action  of  the  battery  was  at  its  maximum,  a  sudden  cessation  of 
its  action  would  take  place ;  and  this  suspension  of  power  would 
continue  for  hours,  provided  the  high  temperature  were  maintained. 
On  turning  off"  the  steam,  and  quickly  cooling  the  apparatus,  the 
action  would  return  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ceased,  though,  generally, 
not  to  the  full  amount.  On  closely  examining  the  voltameter,  on 
these  occasions,  it  was  found  that  the  current  was  not  wholly  stopped ; 
but  that  there  existed  a  small  residual  current.  This  residual  car- 
rent  was  observed  to  be  of^en  directed  in  a  course  opposite  to  that 
which  had  before  prevailed ;  and  it  was,  in  that  case,  the  excess  of 
a  counter  current,  arising  from  a  force  which  was  acting  in  the 
contrary  direction.  The  author  found  that  variable  currents  might 
be  produced,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  separate  single 
cells  of  the  battery  when  the  whole  series  is  connected  by  short 
wires.  He  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  that  the  deoxidation 
of  the  oxide  of  copper  by  the  hydrogen  is  not  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  secondary  currents  ;  but  that  when  the  course  of  the  main  cur- 
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rem  of  the  battery  is  obstructed  by  causing  it  to  pass  Uirough  tiic 
long  wire  of  a  galvaoometery  or  through  the  electrolyte  of  a  voltameter, 
the  course  of  tne  secondary  current  from  each  separate  cell  is  always 
normal,  or  in  the  same  direction :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
battery-current  is  allowed  to  flow  with  the  least  possible  resistance, 
as  by  completing  the  main  circuit  by  a  short  wire,  the  secondary 
current  of  the  separate  cells  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence 
the  resistance  may  be  so  adjusted  as  that  the  secondary  current  shall 
altogether  disappear,  or  alternate  between  the  two  directions. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  the  detail  of  ex- 
periments made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  different  degrees 
of  resistance  to  the  voltaic  currents  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances« 


April  20,  1837. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  BURLINGTON,  V.P.  in  the 

Chair. 

Frederic  C.  Skey,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  read  in  part,  entitled,  "  Observations  taken  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  North  America."  By  the  late  Mr.  Douglas; 
with  a  report  on  his  paper;  by  Major  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,  F.R.S. 
Communicated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelg,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


April  27, 1837. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treas.,  in  the  Chair. 

M.  Antoine  C^sar  Becquerel,  Professor  C.  G.  Ehrenberg,  Ad- 
miral A.  J.  Von  Krusenstern,  and  the  Chevalier  C.  F.  Mirbel,  were 
elected  Foreign  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  Major  Sabine's  paper,  was  re- 
sumed and  concluded. 

In  the  report  prefixed  to  this  paper.  Major  Sabine  states,  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was  originally  a  gardener,  and  was,  in  the  year  1833, 
recommended  by  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Sabine,  who  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, as  a  fie  pernon  to  be  employed  by  the  Society  in  selecting  and 
bringing  to  England  a  collection  of  plants  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  Having  accomplished  this  mission  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  his  employers,  he  was  next  engaged  on  an  expedition 
having  similar  objects  with  the  former,  but  embracing  a  much  larger 
field  ;  namely,  the  tract  of  country  extending  from  California  to 
the  highest  latitude  he  might  find  it  practicable  to  attain  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Anxious  to  render  to  geo- 
graphical and  physical  science  all  the  services  in  his  power,  and  to 
avail  himself  for  that  purpose  of  every  opportunity  which  his 
visiting  these  hitherto  imperfectly  explored  regions  might  afford 
him,  hie  now  endeavoured  by  diligent  application  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  his  previous  education.     During  the  three  months 
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which  preceded  his  departure  from  England,  he  studied  with  ud- 
reroitting  ardour  and  perseverance  for  no  less  than  eighteen  hours 
each  day  ;  and,  conquering  every  difficulty,  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  o(  the  principles  of  science,  learned  the  uses  of  various 
in-^truinents,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  methods  of 
taking  observations  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 

The  narrative  proceeds  to  notice  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Douglas  in 
America,  the  progress  of  his  undertaking,  the  loss  of  his  collections 
and  most  of  his  books  and  papers,  by  the  upsetting  and  dashing  to 

I  pieces  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  attempted  to  pass  the  rapids,  and, 
astly,  his  death  in  18:55,  at  Owhyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Europe. 

The  books  which  were  preserved,  and  which  have  been  received 
by  Major  Sabine,  consist  of  several  volumes  of  Lunar,  Chrono- 
metrical,  Magnetical,  Meteorological  and  Geographical  observa- 
tions, together  with  a  volume  of  neld  sketches,  llie  geographical 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude  refer  to  two  distinct  tracts 
of  country  ;  first,  the  Columbia  river,  and  its  tributaries  ^  and  the 
district  to  the  westward  of  then^:  and,  secondly,  California.  Mr. 
Douglas  very  judiciously  selected  the  junctions  of  rivers,  and  other 
well  characterized  natural  points,  as  stations  for  geographical  de- 
termination. The  papers  containing  the  details  of  his  magnetical 
inquiries  comprise  records  of  observation  of  the  dip,  and  of  the  in- 
tensity, at  various  stations  both  in  North  America  and  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

**  Analysis  of  the  Roots  of  Equations."  By  the  Rev.  R.  Murphj, 
M.A.     Communicated  by  John  William  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  is  to  show  how  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  roots  of  algebraic  equations  may  be  determined  by  consi- 
dering the  conditions  under  which  they  vanish ;  and,  conversely,  to 
show  the  signification  of  each  such  constituent  part. 

The  following  are  the  propositions  on  which  the  author's  icvesli- 
gations  are  founded. 

1.  In  equations  of  degrees  higher  than  the  second,  the  same  con- 
stituent part  of  the  root  is  found  in  several  places,  governed  by  the 
same  radical  sign,  but  affected  with  the  different  corresponding 
roots  of  unity  as  multipliers. 


part, 

uf  change  in  tlie  different  roots  of  the  same  equation  ;  consequently 
Its  value  is  the  cofjfficient  of  the  second  term,  with  a  changed  sign, 
divided  by  the  number  of  roots,  or  index  of  the  first  term. 

3.  The  supposed  evanescence  of  any  of  the  other  constituent 
partS)  implies  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  roots  -,  and  if  such 
a  relation  be  expressed  by  equating  a  function  of  the  roots  to  zero, 
that  constituent  part  will  be  the  product  of  all  such  functions,  and 
u  numerical  factor. 

4'.  The  joint  evanescence  of  various  constituent  parts,  implies  the 
coexistence  of  various  tc\\x\\ot\^\iv:V>N^t\\vW  tsiot8>  aud  that  an  in- 
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terprctatton  may  be  given  to  each  of  tlie  constituent  ptirta,  riveting 
the  expression  of  the  root  in  the  memory,  and  converting  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  into  a  condensed  enunciation  of  various  theorems, 
llie  author  exhibits  the  application  of  these  principles  to  equations 
of  various  degrees,  beginning  with  quadratic  and  cubic,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  those  involving  higher  powers. 

'<  On  the  first  changes  in  the  Ova  of  the  Mammifera,  in  conse- 
quence of  Impregnation ;  and  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  Chorion.*' 
By  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Richard  Owen, 
Eso.,  F.R.S. 

xhe  author  having,  in  a  former  paper,  described  the  structure 
of  the  unimpregnated  ovum  of  mammiferous  animals,  now  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  changes  which  the  ovum  undergoes  in  consequence 
of  impregnation.  In  the  rabbit,  the  first  perceptible  difference  is  the 
addition  of  a  thick  gelatinous  matter  surrounding  the  parts  of  which 
the  ovum  was  composed  in  its  original  state,  and  apparently  derived 
from  the  ovaries.  In  the  progress  of  development  the  vitelJary 
membrane  gives  way,  as  happens  in  the  ova  of  the  newt,  and  of* 
many  of  the  oviparous  animals.  The  gelatinous  envelope  acquired 
in  the  ovary,  and  which  is  more  especially  circumscribed  and  defined 
after  impregnation,  constitutes  the  only  covering  of  the  vascular 
blastoderma,  after  the  giving  wav  of  the  vitellary  membrane,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  chorion,  which  in  rodent  animals,  at  a  further 
stage  of  development,  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  thin  and 
transparent  membrane,  very  similar  to  the  vitellary  membrane  of  a 
bird's  egg,  and  situated  immediately  outside  the  non- vascular  and 
reflected  .layer  of  the  umbilical  or  erythroid  vesicle.  The  author 
draws  similar  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  developement  of  the 
human  ovum. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  relates  to  the  changes  taking  place 
in  thcvitelltts,  the  inferences  concerning  which  are  deduced  chiefly 
from  observations  of  the  developement  of  the  ova  of  batrachian 
reptiles.  The  author  concludes  that  the  disappearance  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  is  prior  to  impregnation.     In  the  newt,  the  vesicle, 
at  first  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  yelk,  gradually  approaches 
the  surface,  until  its  situation  is  immediately  underneath  thevitellary 
membrane:  its  coat,  having  now  become  very  soil,  gives  way,  allowing 
the  contained  fluid  to  be  effused  on  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
yelk ;  and  the  small  depression  in  which  the  vesicle  was  lodged 
now  forms  the  cicatricula.  The  effused  fluid  gives  a  degree  of  con- 
sistence to  the  matter  composing  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  and  thus 
promotes  the  formation  of  the  blastoderma.     In  the  trog,  the  sur- 
face of  the  yelk  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  broken  up,  and 
the  resulting  crystalline  forms  deicribed  by  Prevost  and  Dumus  be- 
come smaller  and  smaller,  until  the  surface  of  the  black  blasto- 
derma appears  under  a  magnifying  glass  like  shagreen.     The  bla- 
stoderma, consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  clear  globules,  different 
from  these  of  the  rest  of  the  yelk,  is  now  fully  formed,  and  has  ex- 
tended itself  so  as  to  close  in  the  white  spot,      riii;  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  yelk  of  the  birds  eug  ;i\)\t\:at^  Vo  V>^  V\\\\\\^^ \v^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  thv  cicatricula. 


«4 
May  4th,  1837. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

<*  On  the  adaptation  of  different  modes  of  illuminating  Ligfat-houaet^ 
as  depending  on  their  situations  and  the  object  contemplated  in 
their  erection."  Bv  William  Heniy  Barlow,  £sq.»  in  a  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  Peter  barlow,  Esq.,  F.R*S.,  and  communicated  by 
him. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  addressed  to  his  father,  in  which 
the  paper  is  contained,  is  dated  Constantinople,  March  14th,  1837, 
and  states  that  the  experiments  which  he  made  with  the  Drummond 
light,  and  other  means  of  illuminating  Light-houses,  and  of  which 
he  now  communicates  the  results,  were  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  with  the  view  of  placing  lights  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  object  of  his 
inquiry  is  to  investigate  the  principles  on  which  the  illuminating 
power,  resulting  from  the  employment  of  reflectors,  and  of  lenses, 
depends ;  and  the  most  advantageous  application  of  that  power  to 
the  purposes  of  Light-houses. 

In  discussing  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  illuminating 
power  and  the  intensity  of  an  artificial  light,  he  observes  that  the 
former  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  light  projected  on  a  given 
surface  at  a  given  distance ;  and  that  the  latter  is  dependent  on 
the  quantity  of  light  projected  by  a  given  area  of  the  luminous 
body  on  a  given  surface  at  a  given  distance.  Hence  the  intensity 
ofa  light  multiplied  into  its  surface  is  the  measure  of  the  illuminating 

Cower,  whether  the  light  proceed  from  one  or  from  several  luminous 
odies :  and  the  illuminating  power  is  equal  to  that  of  a  sphere  of 
light,  whose  intensity  and  apparent  surface  are  equal  to  that  of  the 
light  itself  at  any  given  mean  distance. 

Within  a  certain  limit  of  distance,  the  property  of  light  which 
produces  the  strongest  impression  on  the  eye,  is  its  intensity  -,  but 
when  the  light  is  so  remote  that  the  angle  subtended  by  it  at  the 
eye  is  very  minute,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Light-houses,  the 
intensity  of  the  impression  made  on  the  retina  is  proportional 
only  to  the  illuminating  power.  The  mathematical  investigations 
of  the  author  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  reflectors  and 
lenses  of  the  same  diameter  have  the  same  illuminating  power  when 
illuminated  by  the  same  lamp ;  and  that  by  diminishing  the  focal 
distance,  and  intercepting  more  rays,  the  illuminating  power  is  not 
increased,  but  simply  the  divergence,  and  consequently  the  surface 
or  space  over  which  it  acts.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  comparative  utility  of  lenses  and  reflectors,  and  arrives  at 
the  inference  that  the  advantage  gained  by  the  employment  of  the 
former  does  not  arise  from  their  superior  perfection  as  optical  in- 
struments, but  irom  their  using  the  light  more  economically,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  producing  less  divergence  of  the  rays,  both  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  and  illuminating  a  much  smaller  space  in 
the  horizon.  Rules  are  then  deduced  for  the  application  of  lenses 
and  reflectors  in  Ui«^\\l-\\ouses,;iceox^\w^x.Q\.Vvc.^SLnicuIar  situations 
in  which  ihev  are  v\v\cv:v\,  vVtv\  v\vvi  \\M\vQvr*» >\\^^  \v\V\\s\k^\^\  v^ 
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serve.  With  this  view,  the  author  divides  Li^ht-houses  into  three 
classes :  the  first  comprisiDg  Beacon  or  Warning  Lights,  placed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  vessels,  and  which  consequently 
can  never  be  nearer  than  three  or  four  miles ;  the  second  being 
Guiding  or  Leading  Lights,  placed  to  guide  a  vessel,  and  therefore 
admitting  of  a  very  near  approach  ;  and  the  third  including  those 
which,  according  to  the  respective  directions  in  which  they  are  seen, 
have  both  these  duties  to  fulfil.  In  the  first  we  require  great  il- 
luminating power,  and  a  long  duration  of  the  brightest  period,  with 
a  small  angle  of  vertical  divergence;  in  the  second,  less  illumina- 
ting power,  but  a  larger  angle  of  vertical  divergence  are  requisite, 
while  the  duration  of  the  extreme  brightness  is  of  minor  importance ; 
and  in  the  third,  all  these  properties,  namely,  great  illuminating 
power,  a  long  duration  of  the  brightest  period,  and  a  large  angle  of 
vertical  divergence,  are  necessary. 


May  11,  1837. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Henry  S.  Boase,  M.D.,  and  William  Tiemey  Clark,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled,  *'  On  the  connexion  between 
the  Phenomena  of  the  absorption  of  Light  and  the  Colours  of  thin 
Plates."    By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Whitsun  week,  to  meet  again 
on  the  25th  instant 


May  25,  1837. 
FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  William  Walton  and  Richard  Westmacott,  jun.,  Esq., 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Sir  David  Brewster's  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  phenomena  of  the  absorption  of  light  by  coloured  media  have 
been  regarded  by  modern  philosophers  as  inexplicable  on  the  theory 
of  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  and  therefore  irreconcileable  with  the 
Newtonian  hypothesis,  that  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  depend- 
ent on  the  same  cau.ses  as  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  The  discovery 
by  Mr.  Horner  of  a  peculiar  nacreous  substance  possessing  remark- 
able optical  properties,  of  which  the  author  has  already  given  an  ac- 
count, furnished  him  with  the  means  of  instituting  a  more  accurate 
comparison  between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena.  By  a  careful 
and  minute  analysis  of  the  reflected  tints  of  its  first  three  orders  of 
colours  exhibited  by  a  single  film  of  the  above-mentioned  substance, 
tliey  were  found  to  consist  of  that  part  of  the  spectrum  which  gives 
the  predominating  colour  of  the  tint  mixed  with  the  rays  on  each 
side  of  it.  In  analysing  the  transmitted  beam,  bands  of  the  colours 
complementary  to  the  former  are  seen,  with  intervening  dark  bands ; 
and  when  the  analysis  is  made  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  the 
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spectrum  w  observed  to  be  crossed  throughout  its  whole  extent  with 
alternate  dark  and  coloured  bandsy  increasing  in  number  and  dimi- 
nishing in  magnitude  with  the  tliickneKS  of  its  plate.     In  the  pheno- 
mena of  periodical  colours  there  are  three  peculiarities  demanding 
notice ;  first,  that  the  dark  lines  change  their  places  by  varying  the 
inclination  of  the  plate  ;  secondly,  that  two  or  more  lines  never  co- 
alesce into  one  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  colour  of  the  luminous  bands 
in  the  complementary  spectrum  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  original 
spectrum  when  the  thin  plate  is  perfectly  colourless.  The  author  in- 
stitutes a  comparison  of  these  phenomena  with  those  of  absorption 
as  exhibited  by  a  solid,  a  fluid,  and  a  g^eous  body  ;  employing  as  an 
example  of  the  first,  smalt  blue  glass  ;  of  the  second,  the  green  sap 
of  vegetables  ;  and  of  the  third,  nitrous  acid  gas.    No  connecting 
link  between  these  phenomena  appeared  to  exist,  excepting  that 
both  exhibited  a  divided  or  mutilated  spectrum  ;  but  even  this  com- 
mon fact  has  not  the  same  character  in  both.  The  nacreous  substance 
described  by  Mr.  Horner,  however,  in  some  cases,  when  the  plates 
were  small,  was  found  to  produce  bands  perfectly  identical  with  those 
of  thin  plates  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  bands  were  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  coloured  media.     By  employing  the  iridescent  films  of  de- 
composed glass,  the  author  obtained  combinations  of  films  which  gave, 
by  transmitted  light,  the  most  rich  and  splendid  colours,  surpassing 
every  thing  he  had  previously  seen  among  the  colours  either  of  na- 
ture or  of  art.   These  facts  have  proved  that  the  transmitted  colours, 
though  wholly  unlike  those  of  thin  plates,  are  yet  produced  by  the 
same  causes,  and  are  residuary,  and  generally  complementary  to  the 
sum  of  the  reflected  tints.     Thus  the  author  has  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely identifying  in  their  primary  features  the  two  classes  of  facts; 
the  one  resulting  from  absorption,  the  other  from  periodic  action. 
The  minor  points  of  difference,  namely,  the  uniformity  of  the  bands 
and  tints  of  absorbing  media  at  all  incidences,  and  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  reflected  tints  in  such  media,  are  endeavoured  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  introduction  of  several  considerations,  the  complete 
discussion  of  which  the  author  reserves  for  the  subject  of  a  future 
paper.      From  the  phenomena  of  thin  plates,  of  polarized   tints, 
and  of  absorption,  the  existence  of  a  new  property  of  light  is  deduced, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  reflecting  force  selects  out  of  differently  co- 
loured rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  rays  of  a  particular  colour,  al- 
lowing the  others  to  pass  into  the  transmitted  ray ;  a  principle  not 
provided  for  in  either  of  the  theories  of  light  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  absorption  are  ultimately  referable,  and  furnishing  an  explanation 
of  certain  remarkable  phenomena  of  dichroism  in  doubly  refracting 
bodies,  in  which  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility,  but  of  different  co- 
lours, pass  into  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils. 

A  paper  was  read  **0n  the  hereditary  instinctive  propensities  of 
Animals.**     By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  adduces,  in  support  of  the  principle  he  had  advanced 
in  his  paper  on  the  economy  of  bees,  namely,  that  instinctive  pro- 
pensities to  the  performance  of  certain  actions  are  transmitted,  inde- 
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pendently  of  education,  frum  the  parent  to  its  oflFNpring,  several  facts 
which  have  fallen  under  bis  observation  in  the  course  of  various  ex- 
periments commenced  by  him  nearly  sixty  years  i^  and  continued 
to  the  present  time.  He  relates  that  a  young  terrier,  whose  parents 
had  been  trained  to  destroy  pole-cats,  and  a  young  spriog^iog  spaniel, 
whose  ancestors  through  many  generations  had  been  employed  in 
finding  woodcocks,  were  reared  together  as  companions ;  and  that 
each  of  them,  immediately  on  seeing,  and  for  the  fint  time  in  its  life, 
the  particular  prey  to  which  it  was  guided  by  hereditary  instinct^  pur- 
sued it  with  intense  eagerness,  while  it  did  not  appear  to  notice  that 
which  attracted  its  companion.  In  several  instances  he  found  that 
young  springring  spaniels,  wholly  inexperienced,  were  very  nearly  as 
expert  in  finding  woodcocks  as  their  well-trained  parents.  The  habits 
of  the  woodcock  have  in  the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years  undergone 
considerable  change,  the  fear  of  man  having  during  that  period  become 
much  stronger  by  transmission  through  many  successive  generations. 
The  author  believes  that  by  con  tinned  education  these  hereditary  pro- 
pensities might  be  suppressed  and  others  substituted :  thus  the  habits 
of  the  springing  spaniel  would  never  have  been  acquired,  if  shooting 
on  the  wing  had  not  been  practised  by  man.  A  young  dog,  of 
the  variety  usually  called  retrievers,  on  account  of  their  being 
trained  to  find  and  recover  wounded  game,  |ierformed  thu  office, 
although  wholly  untaught,  quite  as  well  as  the  best-instructed  dog. 
The  male  and  the  female  parents  appear  to  possess  similar  powers  of 
transmitting  to  their  oflhpring  these  hereditary  feelings  and  propensi- 
ties ;  excepting  in  the  case  of  hybrid  progeny,  in  which  the  au- 
thor thinks  he  has  witnessed  a  decided  prevalence  of  the  character 
of  the  male  parent.  With  regard  to  don,  the  influence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parents,  and  sometimes  ot  both,  may  occasionally  be 
traced,  but  without  any  constancy  as  to  the  particular  predominance 
of  either  sex. 

A  paper  was  read  **  On  Meteorological  deductions  from  Observa- 
tions made  at  the  Observatory  at  Port  Louis  in  the  Mauritius,  during 
the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835.'*  By  John  Augustus  Lloyd.  Esq., 
Surveyor- General  of  chat  Island,  F.R.S.  Communicated  by  Captain 
Beaufort,  R.N.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  F.R.S. 

The  observations,  from  which  the  results  recorded  in  the  present 
paper  were  made,  are  nearly  50,000  in  number,  and  were  taken  four 
times  each  day,  at  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  noon,  4  and  8  p.m.  The  de* 
tails  of  the  observations  themselves  are  about  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  they  relate  to  the  states  of  the  barometer,  thermome* 
tcr,  hygrometer,  ruin  gauge,  and  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere 
with  regard  to  clearness  or  cloudiness. 


June  I,  1837. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Ayrton,  Esq.,  James  Carson,  M.D.,  VVillinm  Hopkins, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  aiul  Captain  John  'lliomus  Smith,  were  severally  elected 
Fellows  uf  the  Society. 
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A  paper  wn8  read,  entitled,  "  On  the  development  and  extinction 
of  regular  doubly  refracting  structures  in  the  crystalline  lenses  of 
animals  after  death."    By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  L.L.D.y  F.R.S. 

Since  the  year  1816,  when  the  author  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  doubly  refracting  structures  which  exist  in 
the  crystalline  lenses  of  fishes  and  other  animals,  he  has  examined  a 
great  variety  of  recent  lenses  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  origin 
of  these  structures,  the  order  of  their  succession  in  different  lenfies* 
and  the  purpose  which  they  answer  in  the  animal  economy.  He  had 
discovered  in  the  lenses  of  many  fishes  the  alternation  of  portions, 
exerting,  the  one  a  positive,  and  the  other  a  negative  refractive 
action  ;  but  in  his  sul^equent  investigations  he  met  with  the  greatest 
discrepancy  as  to  the  regularity  of  their  arrangement.  He  found 
that  in  quadrupeds  the  central  structure  is  positive  >  while  in  fishes, 
where  there  are  three  structures,  it  is  always  negative  ;  but  their  po- 
sitive structure  in  the  former  case  sometimes  exists  alone,  with  faint 
traces  of  a  negative  structure,  and  sometimes  it  is  followed  by 
another  positive  structure  separated  from  the  first  by  a  black  neutral 
circle,  in  which  the  double  refraction  disappears  ;  at  other  times  va- 
rious other  combinations  of  these  structures  are  presented.  Occa- 
sionally, in  the  dark  neutral  line  which  separated  two  positive  struc- 
tures, he  perceived  a  trace  of  an  intervening  structure,  which  seemed 
to  be  either  about  to  disappear  or  about  to  be  developed.  This  con- 
jecture was  satisfactorily  verified  by  a  series  of  observations  which  he 
made  on  the  lenses  of  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the  horse,  at  different 
ages,  and  also  on  the  same  lens,  during  the  spontaneous  changes 
it  undergoes  when  kept  in  distilled  water.  The  negative  structure 
WHS  in  these  experiments  gradually  developed  at  the  space  inter- 
vening between  the  portions  of  the  lens  which  had  possessed  the 
positive  structure ;  and  thus  the  same  parLs  assumed  in  succession 
doubly  refractive  aciions  of  opposite  kinds.  The  author  intimates 
his  intention  of  pointing  out,  in  a  separate  paper,  the  conclusions 
deducible  from  these  facts  respecting  the  cause  and  cure  of  cataract. 


June  8,  1837. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Robert  Bigsby,  Esq.,  George  Edward  Frere,  Esq.,  and  Captain 
Joseph  Ellison  Portlock,  R.E.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  was  in  part  read,  entitled  <*  Observations  on  the  minute 
structure  of  the  higher  forms  of  Polypi,  with  observations  on  their 
classification."  By  Arthur  Farre,  M.B.  Communicated  by  Richard 
Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


June  15,  1837. 

FRANCIS  BAILY,  Esq.,  V.P.  and  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

James  F.  W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  A.M.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 
The  following  papers  were  xYvexv  x^^d^  nii,  •. 
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*'  Obsenrations  on  the  minute  structure  of  some  of  the  higher 
forms  of  Polypi,  with  views  of  a  more  natural  arrangement  of  the 
class.'*  By  Arthur  Farre»  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Communicated  by  Richard  Owen, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

After  a  short  account  of  the  labours  of  preceding  naturalists  in 
that  department  of  zoology  which  comprises  the  various  kinds  of 
polypes,  and  of  the  different  characters  on  which  they  have  founded 
the  classification  of  these  animals,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  own  observations  on  several  species  which  had  not 
been  previously  investigated  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  care. 
Two  of  the  species  described  he  believes  to  be  entirely  new,  and  he 
has  accordingly  given  them  the  names  of  Bowerbanka  tiensa,  and 
Lagenella  repetu.  The  other  species  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
author's  investigation,  are  Veiicularia  spinosa,  Valkena  cuscuta, 
AlcyonitUum  diaphanum,  Membranipora  pUosa^  and  Notania  lori' 
cuiata. 

He  then  discusses  the  principles  on  which  the  classification  of 
this  tribe  of  zoophytes  should  be  founded,  and  proposes  on  these 
principles  to  give  the  name  of  Ciiiobrachiata  to  the  whole  group  of 
polypei  characterised  by  the  possession  of  ciliated  tentacula,  and  a 
free  alimentary  canal  with  two  orifices  :  this  group  again  he  divides 
into  two  subordinate  groups,  namely,  the  Hydriform  and  the  Acti- 
niform,  or  Zoanihiform  polypes.  Under  the  tide  of  Nudibrachiata 
he  proposes  to  comprehend  all  those  polypes  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  hydra,  and  whose  tentacula  are  unprovided  with  cilia, 
corresponding  to  the  ArUhoxoa  of  Ehrenberg. 

''On  the  Temperature  of  Insects,  and  its  connexion  witli  the 
functions  of  Respiration  and  Circulation."  By  George  Newport, 
Esq.     Communicated  by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  paper,  that,  al- 
though it  has  been  long  known  that  insects  living  in  society,  as  the 
bee  and  the  ant,  maintain  in  their  liabitations  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  the  open  air,  the  fact  had  never  yet  been  established 
that  individual  insecto  of  every  kind  possess  a  more  elevated  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  reside,  and  that  in 
each  species  the  degree  of  elevation  varies  in  the  different  stages  of 
their  existence.  He  w&<i  first  led  to  study  the  temperature  of  in- 
sects in  consequence  of  the  curious  results  which  he  had  met  with 
in  some  observations  he  had  himself  made,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1832,  on  a  species  of  wild  bee  in  its  natural  haunts,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain,  as  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
the  relation  between  the  temperature  of  these  insects  during  their 
hybernation,  and  the  irritability  of  their  muscular  fibre :  but  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  temperature  in  individual  insects 
had  been  ascertained  by  himself  prior  to  these  observations ;  the 
results  of  which  observations,  together  with  other  facts  connected 
with  the  physiology  of  insects,  he  subsequently  communicated  to 
Dr.  M.  HalL 
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Since  the  time  when  the  author  has  been  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  inquiry,  some  observations  on  the  same  subject  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Berthold,  of  Gottingen,  who  expresses  it  as 
his  opinion  that  insects  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  cold-blooded 
animals,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  detected  the  existence 
of  a  temperature  higher  than  the  surrounding  medium  in  any  indi. 
vidual  insect.  The  author  also  notices  the  observationa  on  this  subject 
made  by  Hansmann,  Juch,  Rengger,  Dr.  John  Davy,  and  others, 
some  of  whom  have  detected,  while  others  have  not  observed,  the 
existence  of  an  increased  temperature  in  this  class  of  animals.  He 
then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  for 
ensuring  accuracy  in  making  observations  of  this  kind  ;  and  remarks 
that  greater  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  those  made  on  the  external 
than  on  the  internal  temperature  of  the  animal,  seeing  that  compa- 
parati  ve  results  are  all  that  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  insect  by  its  mutilation  very  materially  interferes  with  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  as  to  the  degree  of  internal  tern- 
perature. 

After  premising  these  introductoiy  remarks,  the  author  ^ives  a 
detailed  account  of  his  observations  on  the  temperature  of  insects 
in  their  several  states  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  those  which  possess  tne  highest  temperature  are  always 
volant  insects,  and  are  chiefly  diumalspecies,  residing  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  open  air.  He  shows  that  the  larva  has  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  imago,  and  that  the  energv  of  its  respiration  is  also 
less,  regard  being  had  to  the  activity  of  the  insect,  and  to  the  size  of 
lis  body.  In  lepidopterous  insects  the  average  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  its  surrounding  medium,  is  in  the  larva  from  0^9 
to  i°'5 ;  while  in  the  imago  it  is  from  5°  to  10^.  Among  the  hymeno- 
ptera  it  is  from  2^  to  4°  in  the  larva,  and  in  the  imago  from  4^  to  1.5<* 
or  even  20^;  but  in  all  coses  the  amount  of  this  elevation  is  shown 
to  depend  on  the  degree  of  activity,  and  the  quantity  of  air  respired 
during  a  given  period.  The  author  then  inquires  into  the  influence 
of  various  circumstances,  such  as  inactivity,  sleep,  hybernation,  and 
inordinate  excitement,  on  the  temperature  of  insects;  and  shows  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  gradually  diminishes  in  a  degree  corresponding 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  insect  remains  in  a  state  of 
repose,  but  that  it  is  immediately  increased  as  soon  as  the  insect  is 
roused  into  action.  He  adverts  also  to  the  remote  cause  of  hyberna- 
tion, which  he  ascribes,  in  every  state  of  the  insect,  to  accumu- 
lations of  adipose  matter,  or  of  nutrient  fluid,  which,  being  stored 
up  in  the  system,  induce  a  plethoric  state,  from  which  the  animal  is 
aroused  when  this  store  of  materials  has  been  exhausted.  A  variety 
of  experiments  are  related,  tending  to  prove  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  heat  evolved  by  an  insect,  when  in  a  state  of  great  activity, 
is  dissipated  into  the  surrounding  medium,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  so  generated  bears  definite  relations  to  the  habits,  the  locality, 
and  the  energy  of  respiration  in  each  respective  species  of  insect. 
Volant  insects,  he  finds,  have  the  highest  temperature;  and  of  these 
the  diurnul  bear  a  higher  temperature  than  tlie  crepuscular ;  next 
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to  these  must  be  placed  the  diurnal  terrestrial,  and  last  of  all  the 
nocturnal  terrestrial  S|)ecie8. 

In  the  next  division  of  this  paper  the  author  considers  the  tem- 
perature of  those  insects  which  lire  in  societies ;  and  in  particular  of 
the  humble  bee  and  the  hive-bee.  His  obsenrations  are  confirmatory 
of  many  of  those  of  Huber  relating  to  the  incubating  habits  of  the 
former  of  these  species ;  and  he  has  farther  ascertained  that  during 
the  act  of  incubation  the  bees  possess  a  voluntary  power  of  genera- 
ting heat,  whereby  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  is  raised,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  imparting  warmth  to  the  young  in  the 
cells ;  that  this  process  is  accompanied  by  accelerated  respiration ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
air  respired.  The  law  established  by  Dr.  Edwards  in  the  case  of 
the  young  of  mammiferous  animals,  namely,  that  they  possess  less 
power  of  generating  heat,  and  that  for  a  certain  time  they  are  unable 
to  maintain  their  usual  temperature,  is  shown  by  the  author  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  early  stage  of  insect  life,  and  also  to  the 
perfect  insect  immediately  after  its  developement  from  the  pupa. 

The  temperature  of  the  hive-bee  is  next  examined,  and  it  is  shown, 
contrary  to  the  statements  of  Reaumur,  Huber,  and  others,  that  bees 
do  not  maintain  a  very  high  temperature  in  their  hives  during  winter, 
but  that  they  are  disposed,  when  not  disturbed  by  any  occasional 
vicissitudes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  to  assume  the  state  of  hy- 
bernation ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  bees  are  much  dis- 
turbed, the  temperature  of  the  hive  may,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
become  greatly  raised.  The  temperature  of  the  hive  is  lowest  in 
January,  and  gradually  increases  up  to  the  period  of  swarming,  in 
May  or  June,  after  which  time  it  diminishes.  A  table  is  given  ex- 
hibiting the  results  of  successive  observations  on  the  influence 
of  the  diminution  of  heat  and  of  light  which  attended  the  progress 
of  the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  15th  of  May,  1836,  on  the 
temperature  of  the  hive. 

It  appears  from  the  inquiries  of  the  author  that  different  parts  of 
the  hive  do  not  preserve  the  same  relative  heat  among  one  another 
at  different  perioids,  and  also  that  the  amount  of  free  heat  in  the  hive 
is  often  10°  or  15^  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

The  remaining  division  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  connexion  existing  between  the  developement  of  heat 
and  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion.  The 
state  of  the  pulse  during  all  the  different  stages  of  the  larva  until 
its  metamorphosis  into  the  pupa  is  examined  with  great  minuteness, 
and  the  results  are  given  in  a  tabular  form.  The  author  tmces  the 
rate  of  pulsation  during  different  conditions  of  repose  and  activity, 
and  the  corresponding  frequency  of  respirations,  and  finds  that  al- 
though there  is  a  general  accordance  between  the  activity  of  these 
two  functions,  yet  that  the  activity  of  respiration  and  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  do  not  depend  primarily  on  the  velocity  of  the  cir« 
culation,  but  that  under  all  circumstances  the  quantity  of  heat  de- 
veloped is  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  respiration.  While 
the  msect  is  feeding,  and  digestion  is  going  on,  the  evolution  of 
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heat  increases,  and  while  it  is  fasting  it  diminishes;  but  this  dimi- 
nution has  a  limit,  whereas  increased  respiration  is  invariably  attended 
by  increased  heat.  Gaseous  matter  is  exhaled  in  great  abunchmce 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  of  an  insect,  and  contributes  to  regulate 
and  equalize  its  temperature;  but  the  quantity  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  deprived  of  food. 
The  author  maintains  that  animal  heat  is  not  an  effect  of  mere 
nervous  influence,  either  general  or  ganglionic ;  an  opinion  which  he 
derives  from  the  following  considerations  :  first,  that  in  many  insects 
in  which  considerable  degrees  of  heat  are  evolved,  and  the  respira- 
tion is  energetic,  the  nervous  system  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
others  in  which  tlie  respiration  is  less  vigorous ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the 
evolution  of  animal  heat  were  dependent  on  the  existence  of  ganglia, 
the  leech  ought  to  generate  more  heat  than  the  larva  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  since  it  has  a  much  greater  number  of  ganglia.  Hence  lie 
is  disposed  to  draw  the  general  conclusion  that  animal  heat  results 
directly  from  the  changes  which  take  place  during  respiration  ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  so  large  a  quantity  passes  off  so  rapidly  from 
the  body  of  an  insect  is  because  it  does  not  become  latent,  since  the 
circulating  fluid,  unlike  what  takes  place  in  the  higher  animals,  is 
neither  completely  venous  nor  completely  arteriid,  but  of  a  character 
intermediate  hetwcen  both. 

Twenty -one  tables  are  annexed  exhibiting  therecords  of  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  in  the  paper  on  the  respiration,  temperature,  and 
circulation  of  insects. 

<'  Observations  on  the  Dry-rot  of  Ships,  and  an  effectual  method 
to  prevent  it  pointed  out."  By  James  Mease,  M.D.  Communi- 
cated by  Charles  Konig,  Esq.,  For.  Sec.  R.S. 

The  method  recommended  by  the  author  for  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  the  dry-rot  in  ships  is  to  impregnate  the  timbers  and 
planks  with  common  salt,  as  is  practised  by  the  ship-builders  in 
Philadelphia.  For  this  purpose  all  the  spaces  between  the  timbers 
and  the  outside  and  inside  planks  are  to  be  filled  with  Spanish  or 
Portugal  salt,  driven  down  as  the  filling  proceeds.  The  salt  is  found 
to  penetrate  thoroughly,  and  completely  to  saturate  the  wood,  com- 
bining with  its  native  sap  and  preventing  fermentation  and  the  con- 
sequent evolution  of  foul  air.  The  principal  inconvenience  attend- 
ing this  method  is  the  dampness  of  the  ships  -,  an  evil  for  which  the 
author  suggests  various  remedies. 

"  Experimental  Researches  on  the  conducting  powers  of  wires  for 
Electricity  ;  and  on  the  heat  developed  in  metallic  and  liquid  con- 
ductors.'* 13y  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London. 

In  a  former  communication,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  183.3,  the  author  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  quantity 
of  voltaic  electricity  conducted,  or  the  force  of  the  current,  was  a 
function  of  a  greater  numbtr  uf  vuriablcs  than  had  been  previously 
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supposed.  As  the  theory  which  he  proposed  for  estimating  the  con- 
ducting powers  of  substances  has  been  controverted  by  M.  Lenz,  he 
has  been  induced  to  reconsider  the  subject,  and  finds  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  his  former  views.  He  farther  finds 
that  with  feeble  magnetic  needles  the  deflecting  forces  are  not  pro- 
portional to  the  force  of  the  current,  but  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  proportion  by  increasing  the  magnetic  power  of  the  needles  ; 
a  result  which  the  author  thinks  is  strictly  deducible  from  the  uni- 
versal law  of  nature,  that  the  attraction  mutually  exerted  by  two 
bodies  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  their  masses.  He  shows  that  the 
formula  of  Ohen,  expressive  of  the  conducting  powers  of  wires,  and 
of  the  resistances  which  they  offer  to  currents  of  voltaic  electricity, 
is  an  approximation  to  the  truth  only  in  the  case  of  feeble  currents, 
and  .that  with  the  same  metal,,  the  conducting  powers  are  not  as  the 
lengths  of  the  wires. 

The  author  next  inquires  into  the  relation  between  the  heat  de- 
veloped, which  he  finds  to  be,  in  the  same  wire,  as  the  square  of  the 
intensity  of  the  current ;  and  in  wires  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
conducting  equal  quantities  of  electricity,  it  is  inversely  as  the  con- 
ducting power,  or  directly  as  the  resistance  which  they  oppose  to 
the  current.  The  facts  he  has  adduced  in  this  paper  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  generally  received  theory  of  caloric,  and  to  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  undulatory  theory. 

He  concludes  by  describing  an  experiment  confirming  the  views 
he  has  elsewhere  advanced  with  regard  to  the  difterence  lietween  the 
physical,  the  physiological,  and  the  chemical  effects  resulting  from 
the  employment  of  coils  formed  of  wires  of  different  lengths,  being 
dependent  on  the  time  required  by  the  conductor  for  returning  to 
its  natural  state. 

<<  On  the  Ipoh  or  Upas  poison  used  by  the  Jacoons  and  other 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula."  By  Lieut.  T.  S.  New- 
bold,  Aide-de-Camp  to  Brigadier-General  Wilson,  C.B.  Communi- 
cated by  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  Jacoons, 
an  aboriginal  tribe  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula,  prepare  the  poison  applied  to  the  points  of  the 
slender  arrows  which  are  propelled  from  the  Simpitan  or  blow-pipe. 
Three  preparations  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Krohi^  Tennik  or  Kenniky  and  Mallaye ;  the  last  of 
these  is  more  powerful  than  the  other  two,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  Tu^a,  the  Perac^t,  the  Aiopa^,and  the  CA«ry,  and  from  that 
of  the  shrub  MaUayCy  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  Krohi  poison 
is  prepared  from  the  root  and  bark  of  the  Spok  tree,  and  the  roots 
of  the  Tuba  and  Kopahy  with  the  addition  of  red  arsenic  and  the 
juice  of  limes  ;  and  the  Tennik  from  the  same  ingredients,  omitting 
the  Kopah  root.  A  few  experiments  are  related,  made  by  the  au- 
thor with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  poisoned  arrows  on 
living  animals,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  train  of  symptoms 
commence  in  a  few  minutes  afler  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and 
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terminate  fatally  with  more  or  lest  rapidity,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  animal. 

"  Delia  Velociti  del  Vecto.  Memoria  diretta  alia  Regali  Sodeti 
di  Londra  per  ewere  iniicritta  nelle  Trannazioni  filosoBche,  et  pel 
coDComo  del  premio  annuole  di  fisica :  di  Luigi  Dau,  Dottore  in 
Matematica  e  Fisica.**  Communicated  by  Charles  Konig,  Esq.  For. 
Sec.  R.S. 

The  author  endeavours  to  investigate  the  relation  which  he  be- 
lieves exists  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  oscillations 
of  the  barometer,  and  thence  to  derive  rules  for  calculating  the 
former  from  observations  of  the  latter. 

'<  Considerations  physiques  sur  le  passage  Nord-ouest  ;'*  by  the  same. 
Communicated  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Minto,  G.ClB.  F.R.S. 

The  author  of  this  memoir,  considering  that  the  practicability  of 
a  North-west  Arctic  passage  must  depend  on  the  mean  summer  at- 
mospheric temperature  of  the  most  northern  point  of  the  continent  of 
America  being  above  that  at  which  the  congelation  of  sea  water  takes 
place,  applies  himself  to  the  determination  of  these  temperatures. 
The  results  of  his  calculations  are  given  in  a  table,  exhibiting  the 
extreme  and  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere  for  each  of  the 
summer  months,  from  May  to  September,  at  all  degrees  of  latitude, 
froui  60°  to  80°  inclusive.  According  to  this  table,  the  temperature 
of  zero,  which  is  about  the  freezing  point  of  sea  water,  prevails,  at 
60°  of  latitude,  on  the  10th  of  May ;  at  61°  lat.  on  the  20th  of  May; 
at  63°,  on  the  1  st  of  June  ;  at  GS^'y  on  the  lOth  of  June ;  at  67°,  on  the 
20th  of  June;  and  at  71°,  during  the  whole  of  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  The  author  concludes  that  navigators  can  reach,  with- 
out danger  of  being  obstructed  by  ice,  the  latitude  of  7 1°  during  these 
latter  months :  and  that  since  the  American  continent  does  not  pro- 
bably extend  beyond  70°  north  latitude  a  passage  to  the  North-west 
is  then  open.  He  recommends,  however,  that  instead  of  attempting 
it  by  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  polar  sea,  a  coasting  voyage 
between  the  continent  and  the  numerous  islands  which  exist  in  that 
ocean  should  be  undertaken ;  or,  what  he  thinks  still  more  pro- 
mising of  success,  an  expedition  by  land  for  exploring  the  country 
intervening  between  the  Coppermine  River  and  Hudson's  Buy. 

<*  Causes  de  la  Variation  diurne  de  1*  Aiguille  aimant^e,  de  la  Lumi^re 
zodiacale,  des  Aurores  Boreales,  et  M^thodesimplifiee  pour  le  releve- 
ment  des  Longitudes,  M6rooire  soumisfi  laSoci^te  Royale  de  Londres, 
pour  le  concours  du  prix  d' Astronomic.     Par  Deraonville.'* 

The  author's  speculations  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  he  has  adopt- 
ed, that  the  Sun,  Moon,  Jupiter  and  Mars  perform  a  diurnal  and 
perfectly  circular  revolution  round  the  earth. 

*<  On  the  elementary  structure  of  the  Muscular  Fibre  of  Animal  and 
Organic  Life;"  by  Frederic C.  Skey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  F.R.S. 

The  author  h:<ving  withdrawn  the  paper  bearing  the  same  title 
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which  he  had  formerly  communicated,  and  wliich  was  read  to  the 
Society  on  the  dth  and  16th  of  February  Ust ;  and  liaving  made 
in  it  several  alterations  and  additions,  consisting  chiefly  in  notices 
of  the  discoveries  of  preceding  anatomists  in  the  same  field  of  in- 
quiry, again  presents  it  to  the  Society  with  these  improvements. 

''  Sequel  to  an  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826 ;  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  Sulphurets  of  Lime ;"  by  John  Dalton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  communicates  in  this  paper  an  account  of  the  inves- 
tigations on  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  have  engaged 
his  attention  during  a  long  period  of  years.  He  enters  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  three  methods  which 
are  most  in  use  for  analysing  common  air,  namely,  firing  it  with  hy- 
drogen in  Volta's  eudiometer,  or  abstracting  the  oxygen  by  means 
of  nitrous  gas  and  quadrisulphuret  of  lime ;  and  details  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  in  the  employment  of  each  of  these  methods, 
and  thedegreeofaccuracyto  be  expected  from  the  results  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  He  then  relates  numerous  experiments  made 
on  air  obtained  from  great  heights,  from  which  he  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  azote  in  the  atmosphere  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  precisely  the  same  at  all  places  and 
times ;  and  that  in  elevated  regions  this  proportion  is  somewhat  less 
than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  the 
theory  of  mixed  gases  would  require,  and  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  incessant  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  produced 
by  winds  and  other  causes. 

"  Researches  on  the  Tides.  Eighth  Series.  On  the  progress  of  the 
Diurnal  Inequality-wave  along  the  coasts  of  Europe.'*  By  the  Rev. 
William  Whewell,  F.R.S.,  &c 

In  the  seventh  series  of  these  researches,  the  author  pointed  out 
the  laws  which  the  diurnal  inequality  of  the  height  of  high  water 
follows,  and  showed  that  those  laws  are  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  very 
remarkable  differences  at  different  places,  and  to  occasion  some 
difliculty  in  conceiving  the  mechanical  propagation  of  the  tide-wave. 
He  then  suggested  what  appeared  to  be  a  possible  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ;  but  as  this  suggestion  was  founded  on  facts  from  a  few 
places  only,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
wave  which  brings  the  diurnal  inequality  on  some  of  the  coasts,  on 
which  simultaneous  observations  were  made  at  his  request  in  June 
1835;  and  the  present  memoir  contains  an  account  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  has  been  led  by  thin  investigation.  The  details 
which  he  gives  of  the  observations  made,  with  this  view,  at  nineteen 
different  stations,  appear  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  differ- 
ences of  diurnal  inequalities  at  different  places  are  governed  by  local 
circumstances,  and  do  not  form  a  progressive  series. 

'*  Note  on  the  Fluctuations  of  the  Height  of  High-water  due  to 
changes  in  the  Atmospheric  Pressure."  By  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq., 
F.H.S. 
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The  aothor  veri6ed,  both  al  Livcipciol  and  at  London,  the  exist - 
of  a  &ct  sioiilar  to  that  which  M.  Daii5sy  had  ascertained  at 
Brest,  namdy.tbe  meof  the  ocean  when  the  barometer  is  depressed; 
and  remarks  that  the  correction  doe  to  changes  in  the  atmospheric 
prenore  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  He  suggests  the  question 
whether  the  snr&ce  of  the  ocean  rises  in  narrow  seas  simultaneously 
with  the  depression  of  the  barometer,  or  otherwise.  With  a  view  to 
the  siolntioo  of  this  (joestiooy  he  gives  a  tabidar  diagram  idiowingthe 
correspondence  between  the  calculated  and  the  obeerred  heights,  in 
thdr  relation  to  the  he^hts  of  the  barometer  at  Liverpool  and  at 
London,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  e&ct  of  changes  in  the 
atOBospheric  pfesaare  on  the  tide  is  immediate. 

*<  On  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  Magnets."  By  James 
Cunningham,  £aq..  Member  of  the  Cork  Scientific  and  Literary  So- 
ciety. Communicated  by  North  Lndlow  Beamish,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President  of  that  Society.' 

The  material  recommoided  by  the  author  for  the  most  economical, 
as  well  as  effectual  method  of  constructing  magnets,  is  cast  iron, 
which  should  be  formed  in  small  castings  in  we  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
each  weighing  about  seven  ooncea ;  these  he  finds,  on  being  touched 
in  the  usual  manner  by  a  small  compound  magnet,  receiv^  and  re- 
tained the  impregnation  better  than  any  which  he  had  previously 
constructed  (xsted. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  long  vacation ,  to  meet  again 
on  the  16th  of  November  next. 
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guina,  363. 
Cape  Frio,  notice  of,  266,  271. 
Capillary  actbn,  Poisson's  theoryof,  157. 

Tessels,  phjrsiology  of  the,  45. 

Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  on  the 

combinations  of,  207. 
Carr  (Rev.  W.),  notice  of,  84. 
Cassegrainian  telescope  compared  with 

the  Orecorian,  350. 
Cauchy's  Sieory  of  undulations,  326, 

362. 
Caustics,  on  the  expiations  of,  324. 
CaTems  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  55. 
Cement,  water,  artificial,  41. 
Chaptal  (Comte),  notice  of,  152. 
Chemical  decompositions,  efiectedby 

Toltaic  and  by  ordinary  electricity, 

99. 
Chenevix  (Mr.),  notice  of  the  late,  8. 
Chichester,  earthquakes  at,  338. 
Children  (J.  G.),  the  thanks  of  the 

Royal  Society  giren  to,  362. 
Chili,  on  the  earthquake  at,  347. 
Chlorides,  constitution  of  the,  455. 
Chlorine  and  nitrous  gas,  a  new  com- 
bination of,  27. 
,  equivalent  number  for,  197. 


Chloro-nkrons  gas,  28. 
Christie  (S.  H.),  report  on  Faraday's 
researches  in  electricity,  113. 

—  on  the  laws  of  magneto-eleetrie 
induction  in  different  masses  of  the 
same  metal,  177. 

on  determining  the  direction  and 

intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
185. 

,  report  on  Faraday's  paper  on  the 

identity  of  electricities  and  on  com- 
mon and  voltaic  electricity,  191. 

on  the  magnetical  obsenrationi 

made  by  Capt  Back,  394,  400. 

,  report  on  M.  de  Humboldt's  let- 
ter on  terrestrial  magnetism,  418. 

Christie  (C.  C.)  on  the  aurora  borealis 
of  Nov.  18,  1835,361. 

Chromium,  oxalate  of,  and  potash, 
double  refraction  and  absorption  of 
light  in,  322. 

Chronometers,  on  glass  balance-springs 
in,  391. 

Circulation,  of  the  blood,  64  ;  in  ani- 
mals during  hybernation,  106;  of 
the  blood  in  insectSi  317. 

Cirripedes,  metamorphoses  in  the  se- 
cond type  of  the  Lepades,  325. 

Clairaut's  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  on,  21,  286. 

Cloth,  Egyptian,  298. 

Cod,  on  Uie  crystalline  lens  of,  194. 

Coddington  (Rev.  H.),  report  on  Bfr. 
Lubbock's  paper  on  physical  astro- 
nomy, 121. 

Collimator,  floating,  Kater's,  353,  354. 

Colorific  rays,  on  the,  284. 

Colour,  its  influence  on  heat  and  odours, 
208. 

Colours  of  thin  plates,  on  the,  294, 475. 

Comatula,  on  tne  star-fish  of  the  ge- 
nus, 339. 

Combustion,  new  law  of,  280. 

Comet,  Encke's,  197. 

— ,  Hallejr's,  in  1759,  elements  of, 
332 ;  in  1835,  observations  on,  346. 

Compass,  its  deviation  by  the  at- 
traction of  ships,  43. 

Conception,  town  of,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  347. 

Cooke  (ttev.  G.)  on  the  compodtioa 
and  decomposition  ofmineral  waters, 
414. 

Cooper  (E.  J.),  observations  on  Hal- 
ley's  comet  in  1835,  346. 

Cooper  (P.)  on  refracted  and  difilrael- 
ed  Itj^ht,  281 ;    on  the  number  of 
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re  coUyrific  rays  iato  which 
white  light  may  be  separated,  2S4  ; 
oo  the  theory  of  found,  342;  a 
theory  of  the  tides,  342. 
Ccpley  medal,  regvlatioDS  as  to  the 
mode  of  making  the  award,  88. 

i- ,  awarded  to  Prot  Airy,  89 ; 

to  Prof  Faraday,  156 ;  to  M.  Puis- 
son,  157 ;  to  Prot  Plana,  305 ;  to 
W.  S.  Harris,  Em.,  349 ;  to  Baron 
BerxeliQs  and  F.  Kieman,  Esq.,  442. 
Corpulence,  on,  176. 
Cosignina,  on  tlie  Tolcanic  eruption 

of;  363. 
Cotidal  lines,  on,  188,  330. 
--— ,  asdeduced  from  the  laws  of  fluids, 
189. 

,  effect  of  detached  islands  and 
groups  of  islands  on,  189. 
•^-— ,  on  the  form  of,  399. 
— ,  approximation  to  a  map  of,  188. 
Council  and  Officers  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, for  1831, 12 ;  for  1832, 90 ;  for 
1833,    158;     for  1834,    244;   for 
1835,311;  for  1836,  360. 
*— ,  reports  of  the  Council :  on  Noy. 
30,  1831,85;onNov.30,1832,155; 
Dec.  1,  1834,  304;  Nov.  30,  1835, 
348;  Nov.  30,  1836,441. 
Crawford  (Dr.)  on  the  laws  of  life,  in 
reference  to  the  origin  of  disease, 
134. 
Crustacea,  on  the  supposed  metamor- 
phoses in  the,  341,  371. 
Crystalline  lenses  of  animals,  anato- 
mical and  optical  structure  of,  194, 
366,  478. 
Crystals,  analytic,  456. 

,  on  the  optical  phenomena  of, 

389,455. 
— ,  new  species  of  dichroism  in,  390. 

of  the  oxalate  of  chromium  and 

potash,  322. 
Cunningham    (J)    on   an    improved 
mode  of  constructing  magnets,  486. 
Cunningham  (P.)  on  the  reciprocal  at- 
tractions of  positive  and  negative 
electric  currents,  381. 
Cuvier  (Baron),  biographical  notice  of, 
160. 


Dalton(Dr.),  the  Royal  medal  awarded 
to,  219. 

on  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, \S5. 

Danicll  (Prof.)  on  a  new  register  py- 
leter,  69. 


Daniell  (Prof.)  on  the  Royal  Society's 
water  harometer,  134. 

on  voltaic  combinations,  371, 

385,  469. 

Damley  (Earl),  notice  of  the  late,  84. 

on  an  extraordinary  luminous  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  1 86. 

Dan  (Dr.)  on  the  velocity  of  wind,  484. 

on  the  north-west  arctic  pabsage, 

482. 

Daobeny  (Dr.),  the  Royal   medal  t- 
warded  to,  1 1 . 

on  the  recent  volcano  in    the 

Mediterranean,  196. 

on  the  gases  evolved  from  tlie 


thermal  springs  at  Bath,  254,  258. 
—  on  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
1834,326. 

on  the  action  of  light  upon  plants, 


and  of  plants  upon  Uie  atmosphere, 

362,  364. 
Davidson  (J.)  on  the  water  of  the  well 

Zem-zem,  333. 
Davies  (T.  S.),  geometrical  researches 

in  terrestrial  magnetism,  320,  368. 
Davy    (Sir    H.),    the  Royal    medal 

awarded  to,  220. 
Davy  (Dr.)  on  the  new  volcano  in  the 

Mediterranean,  94,  107,  184. 
,  experiments  on  the  torpedo,  119, 

293. 
on  the  combinations  of  carbonic 

acid  and  ammonia,  207. 

,  reply  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  284. 

on  certain  statements  made  by 


Mr.  Faraday,  318. 

on  the  temperature  of  fishes  of  the 


V 


genus  Thunnus,  327. 
Davy  (Prof.  E.)  on  the  detection  of 

very  minute  quantities  of  metallic 

poisons,  5. 
on  a  new  combination  of  chlorine 

and  nitrous  gas,  27. 
Death,  on  the  nature  of,  264. 
DeCandolle  (Prof.),  the  Royal  medal 

awarded  to,  222. 
Decomposition,  electro-chemical,  99, 

183,  211,261,262. 
Demon ville  (M.),  on  the  cause  of  the 

variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,484. 
Desfontaines  (Prof.),  notice  of,  233. 
Dichroism  in  crystals,  new  species  of, 

390. 
Dickinson  (Capt.),  account  of  the  reco- 
ver}- of  the  treasure  and  stores  of 

the  Thetis,  271. 
V^V^^^^iQU  of  light,  281,326,362, 459. 
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Donond  (O.)  on  a  concave  achromatic 
lens  adapted  to  the  wired  micro- 
meter, 268. 

— ,  achromatic  eye-pieces,  89. 

Douglas  (Mr.),  ohfiervatioiis  taken  on 
the  western  coast  of  N .  America,  47 1 . 

Dover  (Lord),  notice  of,  228. 

Dreaming,  on  the  cause  of,  179. 

Drommond  light,  on  the,  474. 

Dry-rot  in  ships,  on,  482. 

Dukhun,  atmospheric  tides  and  me- 
teorology of,  296. 

Dun  lop  (J.),  magnetical  observations, 
297. 

Dunlop  (W.)  on  computing  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  332. 

Dyar  (H.  J.)  on  the  propagation  of 
waves,  414. 

Dynamics,  on  a  general  method  in, 
275,  315. 

Earth,  the,  considered  as  a  magnet, 

23. 
,  magnetism  of  the,  23,  38,  95, 

166,  185,  220, 368,  394, 400, 418. 
number  of  points  at  which  a 


needle  can  take  a  position  vertical 

to  its  sur&ce,  368. 
Earth  and  Venus,  inequality  of  long 

period  in  the  motions  of,  77,  108. 
Earthquake  at  Chili  in  1835,  347. 

at  Chichester,  338. 

Edwards  (Dr.),    batrachian  reptiles 

killed  by  immersion  in  hot  water, 

quoted,  45,  47. 
Egypt,  on  the  mummy  cloth  of,  298. 
Elasticity  of  gases,  260. 
Electricity,  on  the  absolute  quantity  of 

electricity  with  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter, 263. 
'— ^,  a  continuous  current  of,  183, 

371,  385. 
,  Arago's  magnetic  phenomena, 

93. 


— ,  atmospheric,  chemical  action  of, 
29. 

— ,  chemical  decompositions,  99, 
183,  198,211,262. 
•,  compact  slate  an  excellent  con- 


ductor of,  124. 
— ,  conducting  powers  of  wires,  482. 
— ,  construction  and  use  of  the  vol- 
taic battery,  343,  410. 
— ,  definite  nature  and  extent  of  elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition,  262. 
-,  definite  chemical  action  of,  371, 


385. 


Electricity,  discovery  of  the  Uwof  con- 
duction, 198. 

— ,  duration  of  electric  light,  299. 

,  electric  currents,  91,  95,  11 3| 

124,  161,  183,  198,  381,  461,469. 

,  electric  origin  of  the  phenomena 

of  terrestrial  magnetism,  23. 
-,  electrical  phenomena  elicited  by 


magneto-electricity,  162. 

— ,  electrical  relations  of  metalsand 

minerals,  317. 

electro-chemical  influence    of 


electric  currents  of  low  tension,  461  • 
— ,  elementary  laws  ofi  277,  414. 
— ,  endosmose  and  exosmose,  on, 
61. 

—  from  magnetism,  evolution  of,  92, 
— ,  identity  of  electricities  derived 
from  diiferent  sources,  191. 
•,  induction,  electrical,  defined,  91 ; 


induction  of  electricity  in  motion, 
113;  influence  of  terrestrial  indue- 
tion  in  giving  rise  to  electrical  cm^ 
rents,  95;  laws  of  magneto-electric 
induction,  177. 
-,  is  electricity  due  to  contact  or 


chemical  action,  288. 
— ,  itsevolution  from  magnetism,  92. 
— ,  laws  of  action  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, 100. 

— ,  measuring  the  velocity  of,  299. 
— ,  new  electrical  condition  of  mat- 
ter, 92. 
—  of  the  torpedo,  119,  293. 

-,  phenomena  relating  to  the  ac- 


tion of  an  electric  current  npon  it- 
self, 318. 

— ,  positive  and  negative  electric 
currents,  381. 

— ,  relation,  by  measure,  of  common 
and  voltaic,  193. 

— ,  researches  in,  91,  95,  113,  161, 
198.  211,  2^9,  288,  318,  343. 
— ,  the  constant  battery,  373. 
— ,  the  dissected  battery,  372. 
— ,  the  electro-tonic  state,  110. 
— ,  volta-electrometer  for  measuring 
electric  currents,  262. 
— ,  vdltaic,  99;  voltaic  combina- 
tions, 371,  385,  469. 
-,  magneto-electric  intensity  in  dif- 


ferent masses  of  the  same  metal, 
178. 

— ,  magneto-electric  induction,  phe- 
nomena of,  96. 

— ,  magnetic  electrical  maohinefji 
and  voltaic  batteries,  412. 
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Electro-chemical  decompoiitioo,  99, 
183,198,211,261,262. 

_  _  method  of  detectinff  minute 
quantities  of  poison,  6 ;  influence  of 
electric  currenti  of  low  tension,  461. 

Electro-magnetism,  researches  in,  1 8 1 . 

Electro-magnets,  on,  182. 

Electrode,  explanation  of  the  term,261 . 

Electrolytes,  meaning  of  the  term,  261. 

Electrometer,  Harris's,  277. 

Electroscope,  Harris's,  277. 

Electro-tonic,  on  the  term,  92. 

Elephant,  on  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the,  366. 

Elliptic  transcendents,  theory  of,  60. 

Encke  (Prof.),the  Royal  medal  award- 
ed to,  221. 
,  comet  of,  197. 

Endosmometer,  61. 

Endosmose,  phenomena  of,  61. 

Equations  of  caustics,  324. 

,  analysis  of  the  roots  of,  472. 

Equilibrium  of  fluids,  on  the,  20;  not 
determinable  by  Clairaut's  theory, 
21 ;  applied  to  the  question  of  the 
figure  of  the  planets,  22. 

Equmoxes,  on  the  precession  of  the, 
16,  52. 

Equivalent  of  lead,  197. 

-  of  chlorine,  197. 

of  silver,  197. 

-  of  barium,  197. 

of  nitrogen,  197. 

of  mercury,  197. 

Etna,  magnetical  experiments  on,  1 63 ; 
accountofthe  eruption  in  1536,316. 

Exosmose,  phenomena  of,  61. 

Expansion  of  solids,  new  register  py- 
rometer for  measuring,  69. 

Eye,  on  the  crystalline  lens,  194,  366, 
478. 

Bye-pieces,  achromatic,  89,  284. 

Fallows  (Rev.  F.),  notice  of,  82. 
Faraday  (Prof.)  on  a  peculiar  class  of 

acoustical  figures,  and  on  the  forms 

assumed  by  particles  upon  vibrating 

elastic  surfaces,  49. 
,  researches  in  electricity,  91,  95, 

161,  198,  211,  258,  259,   288,  318, 

343. 

,  note  relative  to  the  charges  made 

by  Dr.  Davy,  318. 

analysis  of  the  water  of  Zem- 


Fandaj  (Frofl),  reports  on  his  re- 
searches in  electricity,  1 13,  191. 

Farquharson  (Rev.  J.),  regiilers  of  the 
thermometer  at  Alford,  330. 

—  on  the  ice  formed  at  the  botton 
of  running  water,  330. 

Farre  (A.)  on  the  structure  of  the 
higher  forms  of  polypi,  47U. 

Feam  (J.)  on  recniesed  visioin,  66. 

Fermentation,  putrefiKtiTe,  of  T^e- 
table  matter,  406. 

Figure  of  the  planets,  22,  286. 

Figures,  acoustical,  49,  180. 

Filtered  water,  plan  for  supplying,  36. 

Finances  of  the  Royal  Society,  state- 
ment of,  236,  307,  356,  447. 

Fish,  on  the  temperature  of,  327. 

Fisher  (Rev.  G.),  magnetical  experi- 
ments, 163. 

on  the  magnetic  forces,  253. 

on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 

aurora  borealis,  295. 

Fluid-lens  telescope,  Barlow's,  13,140, 
245. 

Fluids,  friction  of,  63. 

— ,  on  the  equilibrium  ot,  20,  286. 

— — ,  on  the  resbtance  of,  199. 

Foals,  on  the  false  tongue  in,  130. 

Forbes  (Prof.)  on  the  temperatures  of 
hot  springs,  382. 

on  the  deficient  rajrt  in  the  solar 

spectrum,  393. 

Foster  (Capt),  notice  of  the  late,  82. 

Fox  (R.  W.)  on  the  variable  intensity 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  aurora  borealis  upon  it, 
37. 

on  irregularities  in  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  on  the  thermo-electricity 
of  rocks,  124. 

on  the  electrical  relations  of  me- 


tals and  minerals,  317. 
Friction  of  fluids,  on  the,  63. 
Frog,  two  anterior  lymphatic  hearts 
166. 


m. 


Zem,  333. 

— ,  the  Copley  medal  awarded  to,  156. 

— ,  the  Royal  medul  avf  aided  \.o, 349. 


Galvanism,  theories  of,  called  in  ques- 
tion, 100. 

Galvanometers,  173 ;  common  deflect- 
ing, 181. 

Gas,  chloro-nitrous,  28. 

Gaseous  bodies,  on  the  power  of  me- 
tals and  other  solids  to  induce  the 
combination  of,  259. 

Gases  disengaged  from  the  thermal 
springs  at  Batli,  on  the,  254,  258. 

,  elasticity  of,  260. 
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Gaset,  on  Uio  diilnfectiiig  power  of 
the,  134. 

Guus  (Phxt)  on  temttrialnugnetisni, 
166. 

Gen  (Sir  W.),  notice  of,  438. 

Geometrical  progression,  demonstra- 
tions in,  139. 

Gennination,  on  the  chemical  changes 
daring,  408. 

Gibraltar  rock,  magnetic  experunents 
on,  163. 

Gilbert  (D.)  on  n^ative  and  imagi- 
naiy  miantities,  4. 

— — ,  address  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing, Nov.  30,  1830,  6. 

,  computatioiis    for    suspension 
bridges,  51. 

Gillies  (Dr.),  notice  of  the  late,  438. 

Glass  balance  springs,  on,  391. 

Glisson's  capsule,  212. 

Gothic  architecture.  Sir  J.  Hall's,  146. 

Graham  (Pro£  T.)  on  the  arseniates, 
phosphates  and  phosphoric  add,  200, 
209. 

on  the  oxalates,  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  and  chloride8,418, 
453. 

Graham's  Island,  on  an  error  in  its 
site  and  origin,  101. 

Granville  (Dr.),a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Socie^  relative  to, 
415. 

Graphical  register  of  tides  and  winds, 
account  of  a,  33. 

Gravitation,  theory  of,  disputed,  413. 

Gray  (J.  £.)  on  tho  structure  of  shells, 
and  the  economy  of  molluscous 
animals,  201. 

on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 

certain  genera  of  shells,  and  on  ano- 
malies in  the  habitations  of  mollus- 
ca,  340. 

Greatorex  (T.),  notice  of  the  late,  83. 

Greek  sun-dial,  on  the  hour  linesof,  18. 

Gregorian  telescope  compared  with 
the  Cassegrainian,  350. 

Griffin  (R.)  on  the  internal  stmcture 
of  the  Platypus  Anatinus,  93. 

Groombridge  (S.),  notice  of,  149. 

Ground-ice  of  rivers,  330. 

Gruggen  (J.  P.)  on  the  earthquakes 
at  Chichester,  338. 

Hale  (W.)  on  a  new  mode  of  propel- 
ling vessels,  48. 

Hall  (Dr.  M.)  on  the  physiolosy  of 
the  minute  and  capillary  vessels,  45. 


Hall  (Dr.  M.)  on  the  eflEectof  hot 
ter  upon  batrachian  reptiles,  45, 47. 

—  on  respiration  and  irritability  in 
animals,  105 ;  on  hybernation,  106. 

on  the  reflex  function  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  and  spinalis,  210. 

on  the  special  function  uf  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  and  medulla  spina- 
lis, and  on  the  excito-motory  system, 
463. 

Hall  (Sir  J.),  notice  of  the  late,  145. 

Halley*s  comet  in  1759,  on  the  ele- 
mento  of,  332;  in  1835,  346. 

Hamilton  (Prof.  W.  R.)  on  a  general 
method  in  dvnamics,  275,  315. 

,  the  Royal  medal  awarded  to,  349. 

Harriot's  astronomical  observations^ 
on,  125. 

Harris  (W.  S.)  on  the  influence  of 
screens' in  arresting  the  progress  of 
magnetic  action,  and  on  the  power 
of  masses  of  iron  to  contnd  tne  at- 
tractive force  of  a  magnet,  69. 

on  the  influence  of  the  sun's 

rays  on  the  magnetic  needle,  175. 

on  some  elementary  laws  of  elec- 


trid^,  277,  414. 

,  the  Copley  medal  awarded  to, 

349. 

Harvey  (G.),  notice  of  the  late,  304. 

Heart,  influence  of  the  respiratoij  or- 
gans on  the,  342 ;  influence  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  337,  396. 

Hearts,  four  distinct,  in  certain  amphi- 
bious animals,  165. 

Heat,  influence  of  colour  on,  208. 
,  on  the  repulsive  power  of,  294. 

,  on  the  solar  rays  that  occasion, 

457. 

Heat-governor,  or  thermostat,  67. 

Helm  wind,  on  the,  459. 

Henderson  (T.)  onUie  comet  of  Encke, 
197. 

Henry  (Dr.  W.),  notice  of  the  late, 
439. 

Henry  (Dr.  W.  C.)  on  the  relations  of 
nerve  and  muscle,  64. 

Hereditary  instinctive  propensities  of 
animals,  476. 

Herschel  (Sir  J.),  observations  of  ne- 
bulas and  clusters  of  stars,  213* 

,  report  on  Barlow's  fluid-lens  te- 
lescope, 245. 

,  toe  Royal  medal  awarded  to, 

222,  223.  443. 

High-water,  empirical  laws  of  the  time 
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and  height  of,  257 ;  semimenttnial 
inequility  of;  399. 

Hirudo  oflBdiialii,  on  the  powen  of 
■action  of,  198 ;  on  the  respiratory 
organs  of,  206. 

Hire-bee,  on  the  temperature  of  the, 
481. 

Home  (Sir  E.)  on  the  me  of  the  gan- 
glioni,  48. 

,  female  Omithorhyiichus  para- 
doxus without  mammae,  77. 

,  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of, 
145. 

Homogeneous  fluid  at  liberty,  equili- 
brium of  a  mass  of,  20, 286. 

Hope  (T.),  notice  of  the  late,  84. 

Homer  (L.)  on  an  artificial  substance 
resembling  shell,  375. 

Horsburgh  (Capt.  J.),noticeof  thelate, 
436. 

Hosack  (Dr.),  notice  of,  437. 

Hot  springs  of  the  Pyrenees,  382. 

Hour  lines  of  the  ancients,  on  the, 
18. 

Howship  (J.)  on  a  tumour  produced 
by  the  larva  of  a  large  fly,  181. 

Hudson  (J.),  hourly  observations  on 
the  barometer,  136. 

Human  ovum,  on  the,  339. 

Humboldt  (Baron),  report  on  his  plan 
for  the  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  terrestrial  magnetism,  418. 

Hutton  caverns,  Mcndip  Hills,  56. 

Hybernation,  on,  IOC. 

Hygrometrical  observations,  333. 

Hyperbola,  new  property  of  the  arcs 
of  the  equilateral,  258. 

Ice,  at  the  bottom  of  running  water, 
330. 

Imperial  standard  yard  of  the  Royal 
Society,  52. 

Imperial  standard  troy  pound  weight, 
on  the,  409. 

Inflexion  of  light,  on  the,  72. 

Insects,  circulation  of  the  blood  in, 
317;  respiration  of,  403,481;  du- 
ration of  life  in  different  media,  404 ; 
temperature  of,  479. 

Integral  calculus,  on  the,  417. 

Ipoh,  or  Upas,  poison,  on,  483. 

Iridescence,  phenomena  of,  376. 

Irritability  in  animals,  105  ;  greatly 
increased  in  hybernation,  106. 

Iron,  on  the  power  of  masses  of  in  con- 
trolling the  attractive  force  of  a  mag- 
net,  69. 


Iron,  meteoric,  remarkaUe  mass  <£, 

203,  213. 
— ,  soft,  magnetic  power  of^  187. 
Ivory  (J.)  on  Uie  equilibrium  of  fluids, 

20,  286. 

on  the  figure  of  the  planets,  20. 

on  elliptic  transcendents,  60. 

on  the  theory  of  the  perturbations 

of  the  planets,  98. 

on  the  disturbing  function  upon 


which  depend  the  inequalities  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  209. 
— ,  the  Royal  medal  awarded  to,  220. 
on  the  astronomical  refractions. 


301. 

Jacoons,  on  the  poison  used  by  the, 
483. 

Jones  (T.  W.)  on  the  ova  of  women 
and  mammiferous  animals,  339. 

-»-»  on  the  changes  in  the  impregna- 
ted  ova  of  the  mammifera,  and  ori- 
gin of  the  chorion,  473. 

Johnson  (Capt  E.  J.),  magnetic  ex- 
periments on  board  an  iron  steam- 
vessel,  378. 

—  on  the  influence  which  magnetic 
needles  exercise  over  each  other, 
282. 

Johnson  (G.  H.  S  )  on  the  equations 

of  caustics,  324. 
Jussieu  (M.  De), notice  of  the  late,441. 

Kangaroo,  on  the  impregnated  uterus 

of,  279. 
Kater  (Capt.),  his  floating  collimator, 

353,  354. 

on  the  imperial  standard  yard 

constructed  for  the  Royal  Society,  52. 

,  list  of  his  papers  in  the  Philo- 


sophical Transactions,  350. 

Kerigan  (T.)  on  deducing  the  longi- 
tude from  the  moon's  right  ascen- 
sion, 107. 

Kicnian  (F.),  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  liver,  211. 

— ,  the  Copley  medal  awarded  to, 
442. 

King  (T.  W.)  on  the  influence  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  of  the  heart  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  337. 

on  the  safety-valve  of  the  heart, 

396. 

Kirman  (T.  H.),  a  remarkable  case  of 
corpulency,  176. 

Knight  (T.  A.)  on  the  suction  of  the 
leech,  198. 
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Kiii|bt  (T.  A.)  OD  the  hcfedlttrj  m- 
•tmctire  propentitief  of  animali, 
476. 

Kropal«cliek(M.),  welt  mechanik,  413. 

Ltrdner  (Dr.)  on  the  limar  theory,  25. 
■         on  the  properties  of  vapour,  159. 

on  the  theory  of  railways,  385. 

Larynx,  its  functions  as  one  of  the  or- 
gans of  Toice,  103. 
Lawrence  (Sir  T.),  notice  of,  10. 
Lawson  (H.)  on  the  solar  spots,  as  seen 

May  1836,  397. 
Lax  (Her.  W.),  notice  of,  438. 
l«eaeh  (I>r.)»  notice  of  the  late,  439. 
Lead,  equivalent  number  for,  197. 
Lee  (Dr.)  on  the  human  placenta  and 

its  connexion  with  the  uterus,  75. 
Leech,  on  the  suction  of  the,  198 ;  on 

the  respiratory  organs  of  the,  206. 
LeGendre  (A.  M.),  notice  of  the  life 

and  works  of,  230. 
Len«i,  crystalline,   of   animals,   194, 

366,  478. 
,  crystalline,  doubly   refracting 

structures  in  the,  478. 
,  fluid,  for  telescopes,  13. 
-,  negative  achromatic,  284. 


Lepades,  the  second  tjrpe  of  the  Cir- 
ripedes,  metamorphoses  of  the,  325. 
Life,  on  the  laws  of  in  reference  to 
disease,  134. 

,  on  the  powers  of,  401. 
,  insect,  on  their  capability  of  sup- 
porting it,  404. 

,  animal  and  organic,  on  the  mus- 
cular fibre  of,  462,  484. 
Light,  absorption  of,  322 ;  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  absorption  of  by  co- 
loured media,  475. 
— ,  experiments  on,  298. 

,  its  action  on  plants,  364. 

,  on  the  inflexion  of,  72. 
,  refracted  and  diffracted,  281. 
,  theory  of  the  dispersion  of,  281, 
326,  362,  459. 

,  electric,  duration  of,  299. 

,  white,  primary  colours  of,  284. 

,  undulatory  theory  of,  73, 89, 362. 

Light-houses,  on  illuminating,  474. 
Limnoria  terebrans,  on,  291. 
Linear  measures,  British  standards  of, 

352. 
Lister  (J.  J.)  on  tubular  and  cellular 

Polypi  and  Ascidis,  268. 
Liver,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the, 
211. 


Liverpool,  oo  tide  obaervationf  mad« 
at,  338,  368. 

1  phenomena  of  the  tides  at,  346. 

,  solar  and  diurnal  inequdity  of 

the  tides  at,  377. 

Lloyd  (J.  A.),  survey  of  the  river 
lliames,  30. 

— —  on  meteorological  deductions 
firom  observations  made  at  Port 
Louis,  477. 

Locomotive  engines,  on  railways,  385, 
390. 

London,  port  of,  oo  the  tidesin,62, 137, 
256,  399. 

Longitude,  formulss  for  computing, 
332;  deduced  from  the  mooirs 
right  ascension,  107 ;  on  obtaining 
the  inequalities  of,  16. 

Lubbock  (J.  W.),  researches  in  phy- 
sical astronomy,  16,51,59,  75, 101, 
121,  128,  137. 

on  meteorological  observations 

made  at  the  Royal  Society,  42. 

— ^  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  52, 
75,  128,  253,  270. 

on  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, 16,  52. 

— *  on  determining  the  planetary  in- 
equalities, 60. 

on  the  tides  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, 62,  137,  399. 

on  the  tides,  75,  178,  265, 466. 

— ,  report  on  Prof.  Airy's  paper  on 
an  inequahty  of  long  period  m  the 
motions  of  the  £arth  and  Venus,  1 08. 

—  ou  the  detennination  of  the  terms 
in  the  disturbing  function  of  tlie 
fourth  order,  301. 

— ,the  Royal  medal  awarded  to,306. 

on  the  elements  of  Halley*s  co- 
met in  1759,332. 

on  tide  observations  made  at  Li- 


verpool, 338,  368. 

on  the  fluctuations  of  the  height 


of  high-water,  485. 
Lunar  theory,  on  the,  25,  52,  75, 128, 

253,  270. 
Lyell  (C),  the  Royal  medal  awarded 

to,  306. 
on  the  rising  of  the  land  in 

*Sweden,  313. 
Lyon  (Capt),  notice  of  the  late,  228. 

Macdonald  (Lt-Col.),  notice  of  the 

Ute,  83. 
Mackintosh  (Sir  J.),  notice  of  the  life 

and  works  of,  147. 


(T.X 
at  dbe  CapecfGood  Hope,  302. 
•cc<m€rtbe,268. 
OD  dbe 
^371. 

HagBet,  power  of  msMes  of  ii«i  to 
eootrol  the  attncdve  fiireo  of,  69 ; 
improTed  augneti,  486. 

Magnetie  actkm,  infliieDee  of  aoccns 
ID  arresting,  69;  ■pfcnlatinaa  od 
Ae  nature  U,  71. 

— ^—  experiments  in  tlie  S.  of  Eorope 
and  Asia  Minor,  163 ;  made  on  tne 
of  Africa,  130;  oo  board  an 
team-ressd,  378. 

forces,  on  the,  253. 

— ^  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  on  the, 
175,  176. 

intensity,  terrestrial,  37, 400. 

■         phenomena,  Arago's,  on,  93. 

pole,  north,  position  of  the,  254. 

pole,  soath,  on  theposition  o^  323. 

power  of  soft  iron,  187. 

—  Tariation,  on,  195. 

Blagnetic-electrical  machines,  on,  41 2. 

Magnetic  needle,  on  irregularities  in 
the,  123;  influence  of  the  sun  *s  rays 
on,  1 75 ;  on  the  influence  they  ex> 
ercise  over  each  other,  282 ;  on  the 
dip  of,  394  ;  on  the  variation  of,  395 ; 
comparison  of  observations  of  the 
dip  and  variation  of,  396. 

Magnetical  observations  by  Capt. 
Back,  discussion  of  the,  394,  400. 

Magnetism,  apparatus  for  magnetical 
observations,  170. 

,  terrestrial,  on  the  electric  ori- 
gin of  the  phenomena  of,  23 ;  pro- 
bably not  essentially  distinct  from 
electricity,  25 ;  variable  intensity  of, 
37 ;  influence  of  the  aurora  borealis 
on,  37 ;  its  influence  in  eliciting 
electricity,  96  ;  irregularities  in  the 
indications  of  the  intensity  of,  124; 
Gauss's  memoir,  166 ;  on  determi- 
ning the  direction  and  intensity  of, 
1 85  ;  geometrical  researches  in,  320, 
368 ;  Humboldt's  plan  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of,  418  ; 
magnetic  intensity,  400. 

Magneto-electric  induction,  96,  177; 
intensity  in  different  metals,  178. 

Magneto-electric  phenomena  discover- 
ed by  Faraday,  on  the  law  which 
eonnects,  159. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  notice  of  the  late, 
32i. 


gfandb  of  the  Omidiorhyn- 
adoKDS^  133. 

Mars,  OD  the  atmosphere  of,  71, 158. 

Mannpial  animals,  on  the  generation 
of,  279 ;  on  the  brain  in.  460. 

Mease  (Dr.)  on  the  dry-rot  of  ships, 
482. 

Meekd  (Dr.),  notice  oi,  232. 

Medal-rtiling,  improvement  in,  139. 

Mediterranean,  new  volcano  in,  94, 
107,  184,  196,  284. 

MeduOa  oblongata  and  spinalis,  on  the 
reflex  ftmction  of  the,  210 ;  on  the 
structure  of  the,  331 ;  on  the  special 
fimctioo  of  the,  463. 

Mendip  Hills,  on  the  caverns  of  the,  55. 

Mercury,  equivalent  number  for,  197. 

Metallic  poisons,  electro-chemical  me- 
thod for  the  detection  of,  5. 

Metalsy  on  the  dilatation  of  the,  69. 

Metals  and  minerals,  electrical  rela- 
tions of,  317. 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  209. 

Meteor,  extraordinary,  159. 

Meteoric  iron,  remarkable  mass  of, 
203,  213. 

Meteorology,  deductions  from  obser- 
vations made  at  Port  Louis,  477. 

— ,  observations  made  at  the  Royal 
Society,  on,  42. 

of  Dukhun,  296 ;    of  Cape    of 

Good  Hope,  302,  363. 

Micrometer,  wired,  concave  achroma- 
tic lens  adapted  to,  268. 

Microscopes,  solar  and  oxy-hydrogen 
gas,  457. 

Mineral  springs  of  the  Pyrenees,  382. 

Mirage,  caused  not  so  much  by  eva- 
poration as  by  the  direct  effect  of 
the  solar  rays,  32. 

Mitscherlich  (Prof.),  the  Royal  medal 
adjudged  to,  221. 

Moira  brine  spring,  analysis  of,  and 
on  the  extraction  of  bromine,  295. 

Molecular  attraction,  157. 

MoUusca,  marine  testaceous,  131. 

,  economy  of  the,  201  ;  of  the 

power  they  possess  to  dissolve  shells 
ore,  202 ;  deposition  of  shelly  mat- 
ter by,  203  ;  anomalies  observed  in 
the  habitations  of  the,  340. 

Moon,  theory  of  the,  25,  52,  75,  128, 
253,  270. 

Morgan  (W.),  notice  of  the  late,  226. 

Motion,  on  the  cause  of,  410. 

Mountain  barometer,  description  of  a, 
40. 
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Mounl  Etna,  aceomil  of  the  ernp-  I 
don  in  1536,  316. 

Mouth  and  pharjnz,  anatomical  de> 
•cription  of  the,  103. 

Mtiller  (Dr.)  on  the  existence  of  four 
distinct  hearts  in  amphibious  ani- 
mals, 165. 

Mullins  (F«  W.)  on  a  new  principle 
in  the  construction  of  Toltaic  batte- 
ries, 410. 

Mummy  cloth  of  Egypt,  on  the,  298. 

Murphy  (Rev.  R.)  on  the  theory  of 
analytical  operations,  456. 

—  on  the  roots  of  equations,  472. 
Muscle  and  nerve,  relations  of,  64. 
Muscles  of  the  arm,  on  the,  405. 
Muscular  fibre  of  animal  and  organic 

life,  462,  484. 

—  motility,  not  impaired  in  hyber- 
nation, 106. 

Nebuls  and  clusters  of  stars,  obser- 
vations o(  213. 

Negro,  on  the  brain  of  the,  398 ;  in- 
tellectual faculties  of,  399. 

Nerve  and  muscle,  on  the  relations  of, 
64. 

Nerves  of  motion,  sensation,  and  the 
brain,  relations  between  the,  283, 
331. 

■  of  sensation,  phvsiology  of,  205  ; 
paralysis  of  the  nfth  pair  of,  205. 

Nervous  system,  on  the,  401,  464 ;  of 
the  Sphinx  Ligustri,  129,  292;  ner- 
vous influence  not  a  vital  power, 
402. 

Nervous  and  muscular  sjrstems,  on  the, 
164. 

Newbold  (Lieut.  T.  S.)  on  the  poison 
used  by  the  Jacoons,  483. 

Newport  (O.)  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  Sphinx  Ligustri,  129,  292. 

—  on  the  respiratory  organs  oi  the 
leech,  206. 

on  the  respiration  of  insects,  403. 

,the  Royal  medal  awarded  to,444. 

■  on  the  temperature  of  insects, 
479. 

Nitrates,  constitution  of  the,  454. 

Nitrogen,  equivalent  number  for,  197. 

Nitrous  gas  and  chlorine,  new  combi- 
nation of,  27. 

North  magnetic  pole,  on  the  position 
of;  254. 

Odours,  influence  of  colour  on,  208. 
CEstrus  humanus,  181. 


Oo»  lake,  near  Bagnerea  de  la  Chou, 
131. 

Optical  phenomena  of  certain  crystals, 
389,  455. 

structure  of  the  crystalline  lensas 

of  animals,  194,  366. 

Oriani  (B.),  notice  of  the  late,  153. 

Oriental  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Society 
sold  to  the  British  Museum,  349; 
cash  account,  360. 

Omithorhynchus  paradoxus^  internal 
structure  of,  93 ;  the  name  of  Omi- 
tkorhynehuM  given  to  it  by  Blumen- 
bach,  132 ;  on  the  mammary  elands 
of,  133;  on  the  ovao(  297;  Uie  fe- 
male without  mammsB,  77. 

Osier  (£.)  on  marine  testaceous  mol- 
lusca,  131. 

Osteology,  human,  207,  294. 

Ourang-outang,  brain  of,  compared 
with  that  of  the  negro,  398. 

Ova  of  women,  on  the,  339. 

— -,  impregnated,  of  themammifera, 
on  the  changes  in,  473. 

— oftheOmithorhynchusparadoxus, 
on  the,  297. 

Owen  (R.)  on  the  mammary  ghuids 
of  the  Omithorhynchus  paradoxus, 
132. 
»-*-  on  the  generation  of  the  marsu- 
pial animau,  and  on  the  impregna- 
ted uterus  of  a  kamraroo,  279. 

on  the  ova  of  the  Ornidiorhynchuii 
paradoxus,  297. 

on  the  brain  in  marsupial  ani- 


mals, 460. 
Owen  (Capt.),  meteorological  register 

kept  on  ixMird  M.  M.*s  shipThuiider, 

333. 
Oxalates,  constitution  of  the,  453. 

Paddle-wheel  of  a  new  construction. 
285. 

Palgrave  (Sir  P.),  account  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Etna  in  1536,  316. 

Palmer  (H.  R.)  on  a  eraphical  regis- 
ter of  tides  and  winds,  33. 

—  on  the  motions  of  shingle  beach- 
es, 276. 

Parsholic  curves,  arcs  of,  287. 

Parish  (W.)  on  a  large  mass  of  me- 
teoric iron,  213. 

Parkinson  (Dr.),  notice  of,  84. 

Pasley  (Col.)  on  an  artificial  water  ce- 
ment, 41. 

Paulet  (F.),  demonstration  complete 
duth^r^me  dit  de  Format,  361. 
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Pau]et(F.^,  demonstration  of  the  equa- 
lity of  the  f  um  of  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle to  two  right  angles,  404. 

Peacock  (Rev.  G.),  liis  report  on  Mr. 
Lubbock's  paper  on  physical  astro- 
nomy, 121. 

Pendulum,  on  its  correction  for  the 
reduction  to  a  vacuum,  12G;  com- 
parison of  old  and  new  corrections, 
127  ;  swung  in  a  vacuum  apparatus, 
127 ;  anomalies  observed  in  experi- 
ments with,  1 28 ;  knife-edge  suspen- 
sion, 128,  .352. 

— — ,  seconds',  on  the  length  of,  66, 
128,351,362. 

Pentacrinus  Europseus,  produced  from 
the  ova  of  the  Comatula,  339. 

Perkins  (J.)  on  the  production  of 
steam,  123. 

Pettigrew  (T.  J.)  on  a  remarkable 
case  of  corpulency,  176. 

Pharynx  and  mouth,  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the,  103. 

Philip  (Dr.  A.  P.  W.)  on  the  powers 
on  which  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  depends,  64. 

on  the  nervous  and  muscular 

systems,  164. 

on  the  nature  of  sleep,  179. 

on  the  nature  of  death,  264. 

on  the  powers  of  life,  401. 

Phillips  (ti.)  on  the  secretion  and  uses 

of  the  bile,  160. 
Phosphates,  researches  on  the,  200, 

209 ;    on   the   constitution  of  the, 

454. 
Phosphoric  acid,  on  the  modifications 

of,  200,  209. 
Physical  astronomy,  16,  51,  59,  75, 

98,  101,  108,  121,  128,  137,  209. 
Physiology,  of  the  minute  and  capillary 

vessels,  45 ;  of  the  thymus  gland, 

133 ;  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  205 ; 

of  the  liver,  21 1 ;  vegetable,  222  ; 

of  the  brain,  283,  331 ;  of  respira- 
tion in  insects,  403 ;  of  the  human 

voice,  404. 
Placenta,  human,  on  the,  75. 
Plana     (Prof.),    the    Copley    medal 

awarded  to,  305. 
Planetary  inequalities,  on,  16,  59,  77, 

108,209,  301. 

theory,  16,  77,  108,  211. 

Planets,  od  the  figure  of  the,  22,  286 ; 

on  the  theory  of  the  perturbations  of, 

98,  102. 
Fiiiitf,  on  the  action  of  Ughton,t^64\ 


their  inflnenee  on  tha  atmomhcrt, 

864. 
Planus  AnatinuB,  internal  atructure 

of,  93. 
Pneumatometer,  Dr.  Hall's,  105. 
Poison,  method  of  detecting  minute 

quantities  of,  5. 

,  the  Ipoh  or  Upas,  483. 
Poisson  (M.),  the  Copley  medal  award- 
ed to,  157. 
— ,  theory  of  capillary  action,  157. 
Polypi,  cellular  and  tubular,  268 ;  on 

the  higher  forms  of,  479. 
Pond  (J.)  on  the  new  zenith  telescope 

of  the  Royal  Observatory,  270, 326. 

,  notice  o(,  434. 

Powell  (Rev.  B.)   on  the  repulsive 

power  of  heat,  294. 

—  on  the  theory  of  the  dispersion 
of  light,  326,362,459. 

Pr6daval  (Le  Comte  de),  th^rie  ba- 

listique,  296. 
Presents  received  by  the  Royal  Society, 

1,  5,  12,  15,  17,  19,  20,  23,  25,  26, 

27,  29,  32,  36,  39,  41,  43,  45,  47, 

49,  51,  53,  59,  62. 
Propelling  ships,  new  mode  ot,  48. 
Putrefactive  fermentation,  on,  407. 
Pyrenees,  mineral  springs  of,  383. 
Pyrometer,  register,  new,  69. 

Quantities,  on  negative  and  imaginary, 
4. 

Railways,  on  the  theory  of,  385  ;  on 
gradients  on,  390. 

Reade  (Sir  T.),  register  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer  at  Tunis, 
388. 

Reade  (Rev,  J.  B.)  on  the  solar  TBy% 
that  occasion  heat,  457. 

Refractions,  astronomical,  on,  301. 

,  double,  322. 

Register,  graphical,  of  tides  and  winds, 
33. 

—  pyrometer,  new,  69. 

Rennell  (Major),  notice  of  the  life  and 
works  of,  7. 

Rennie  (G.)  on  the  friction  of  fluids, 
63. 

Reptiles,  batrachian,  killed  by  immer- 
sion in  hot  water,  47. 

Repulsive  power  of  heat,  294. 

Resistance  of  fluids,  on,  199. 

Respiration,  theory  of,  334. 

,nearly  suspended  in  hybernation, 

106. 
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ResplnUkm  of  iiiMef%  on,  403,  481. 

—  and  irritability  in  animal%  on, 
105. 

R^piratory  orffani,  their  influenee  in 

teg:u]atinff  tne  blood  in  the  heart, 

342;  of&e  leech,  206. 
Rigaod  (Prof.)  on  Harriot's  astnmo- 

mical  observationi,  125. 
Rigg  (R.)  on  the  vinoua,  acetone,  and 

putrefactive  fermentationi  of  Tege- 

taUe  matter,  406. 
■        on  the  chemical  changes  during 

germination,  408. 
Ritchie  (Dr.)  on  the  phenomena  of 

endoemoee  and  exoemoie,  61.' 
1  researches  in  voltaic  electricity, 

99. 

—  on  the  law  which  connects  the 
Ysrious  magneto-electric  phenome- 
na discoTexed  by  Faraday,  159. 

,  researches  in  electro-magnetism, 
181. 

—  on  the  discrepancy  between  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  air,  and  that  of 
theory,  458. 

—  on  the  conducting  powers  of 
wires  for  electricity,  and  on  the 
heat  developed  in  metallic  and  li- 
quid conductors,  482. 

Rivers,  on  the  ground-ice  of,  330. 
Robinson  (T.   C),  description   of  a 

mountain  barometer,  40. 
Rocks,  thermo-electricity  of,  124. 
Roget  (Dr.),  the  thanks  of  the  Royal 

Society  given  to,  364. 
Roos  (Capt  F.  T.  de),  account  of  the 

recovery  of  the  treasure  and  stores 

ofthe'rhetis,  266. 
Ross  (Capt.),  remarks  on  the  supposed 

loss  of,  1 54 ;  his  return  noticed,  234. 
Ross  (Capt  J.  C.)  on  the  position  of 

the  north  magnetic  pole,  254. 
Royal  medals,  some  observations  re- 
lative to  the,  215,  221,  306. 
,  essays  for  the,  405,  410. 

,  awarded  to  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster and  Dr.  Daubeny,  11 ;  to  Dr. 
Dalton,  219 ;  to  J.  Ivory,  Esq.,  Sir 
H.  Davy,  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  220 ; 
to  Prof.  Struve  and  Prof.  Encke, 
221 ;  to  Sir  C.  Bell,  Prof.  Mitscher- 
lich,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  and  M.  Balard, 
221 ;  to  Prof.  DeCandolle,  222;  to 
J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  and  C.  Lyell, 
Esq.,  306 ;  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
222,  443 ;  to  Prof.  Faraday  and  Sir 
W.  R.  UamUton,  349. 


Rudge  (B.)  on  the  poaMon  of  the 
south  magnetic  pole,  323. 

Sabine  (Major),  experiments  on  the 
length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum,  &6, 

—  on  Mr.  Douglas's  paper  on  the 
western  coast  of  N.  America,  471. 

Salmon,  on  the  lens  of  the,  367. 

Salt,  a  preventive  of  the  dry-rot  in 
ships,  482. 

Salts,  on  the  constitution  of,  453. 

Santa  Maria,  island  of,  348. 

Scarpa  (A.),  notice  of,  153. 

Schumacher  (Prof.)  on  the  imperial 
standard  troy  pound  weight,  409. 

Scoresby  (Rev.  W.)  on  determining 
the  thickness  of  solid  substances,  67. 

Sea,  ou  the  temperature  of  the,  317. 

Sensation,  physiology  of  the  nerves  of, 
205,283,331. 

Sensibility,  not  impaired  in  hybem»- 
tion,  106. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  207. 

Sewell  (Prof.)  on  the  use  of  the  false 
tongue  in  foals,  130. 

Shaw  (J.),  notice  of,  149. 

Shell,  artificial  substance  resembling, 
375. 

Shells,  on  the  structure  of,  201. 

,  difficulty  of  distinguishing  cer- 
tain genera  of,  340. 

Shingle  beaches,  motions  of,  276. 

Ships,  on  the  local  attraction  of,  43 ; 
new  mode  of  propelling,  48 ;  on  the 
dry-rot  in,  482. 

Sidereal  catalogue,  new,  413. 

Silver,  equivalent  number  for,  197. 

Sinclair  (Sir  J.),  notice  of,  438. 

Skey  (F.)  on  the  muscular  fibre  of  ani- 
mal and  organic  life,  462,  484. 

Skulls,  on  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 
cavity  of,  398. 

Sleep,  on  the  nature  of,  179. 

of  hybemating  animals,  on  the, 

106. 

Smithson  (J.  L.) ,  notice  of  the  life 
and  works  of,  8. 

Smyth  (Capt.)  on  the  site  and  origin 
of  Graham's  Island,  101. 

,report  on  Barlow's  fluid-lens  tele- 
scope, 247. 

Soda,  subarseniate  of,  experiments  on, 
201 ;  biphosphate  of,  experiments 
on,  209. 

Solar  rays,  magnetic  influence  of  the, 
175,  176. 

— -  rays  that  occasion  heat,  on,  457. 
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Solar  tpectniinf  on  the  deficient  rays 
in  the,  393. 

—  spoto,  397. 

Solly  (S.)  on  the  connexion  of  the 
spinal  cord  with  the  cerebellum,  393. 

Sound,  theory  of,  342;  on  the  velocity 
of  in  air,  and  that  firom  theory, 458. 

South  (Sir  J.)  on  the  atmoephere  of 
Mars,  71,  158. 

Spectrum,  solar,  on  the  deficient  rays 
in  the,  393. 

Special  general  mee'tings  of  the  Royal 
Society: — ^relative  to  a  resolution 
withholding  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety from  Dr.Granville,  4 1 5 ;  to  con- 
sider of  an  address  to  M.  K.  U.  the 
President  on  the  hi^py  recovery  of 
his  sight,  417. 

Sphinx  Lieustri,  on  the  nenrous  sy- 
stem ofUie,  129,  292. 

Spikenard  (Nardus  Indica),  303. 

Spinal  cord,  on  the,  283,  331 ;  on  ito 
connexion  with  the  cerebellum,  393. 

Springs,  thermal,  at  Bath,  254,  258. 

,  hot,  temperatures  and  geological 

relations  of,  382. 

Star-fish,  of  the  genus  Comatula,  on 
the,  339. 

Stark  (Dr.)  on  the  influence  of  colour 
on  heat  and  odours,  208. 

Statutes  of  the  Royal  Society,  altera- 
tions in,  86. 

Steam,  on  the  production  of,  123. 

Steam-vessels,  on  the  laws  which  go- 
vern the  motion  of,  285. 

,iron,  magnetic  experiments 

on,  378. 

Stevens  (Dr.)  on  the  theory  of  respi- 
ration, 334. 

Stickleback,  capillary  vessels  of  the, 
45. 

Stockier  (F.  de  B.  G.),  notice  of,  232. 

Stromeyer  (Prof.)  on  a  remarkable 
mass  of  meteoric  iron,  203. 

Strutt  (W.),  notice  of,  84. 

Struve  (Prof.),  the  Royal  medal 
awarded  to,  221. 

Sturgeon  (W.)  on  magnetic  electrical 
machines  and  voltaic  batteries,  412. 

Subarseniate  of  soda,  of  barytes,  and 
of  lead,  experiments  on,  201. 

Subphosphate  of  lime,  composition  of, 
201. 

Suction  of  the  common  leech,  on  the, 
198. 

Sulphates,  on  the  constitution  of  the, 
454. 


Sun-diali^  on  the  hoarlhiea  of  the  an- 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  18. 

Survey  of  the  river  Thames,  30. 

Suspension  bridge^  51. 

Sussex  (Duke  ot),  address  at  anniver- 
sary meeting,  Nov.  30,  1831,  78. 

-»— ,  address  at  anniversary  meeting, 
Nov.  30,  1832,  140. 

,  address  at  anniversaxy,  Nov.  30, 

1833,  215. 

,  letter  relative  to  his  absence  on 

the  anniversary,  Dec.  1,  1834,  302. 

,    address    at   the  anniversaiy 

meeting,  Nov.  30,  1836,  429. 
*,  letter  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 


Society,  361. 
r,  address  on  delivering  the  Royal 

medal  awarded  to  Sir  John  Her- 

schel,  443. 
,  letters  firom  Mr.  Children  to  the 

Royal  Society  rdativa  to  His  Royal 

Highness,  300,  324. 
,  the  consratulation  of  the  Royal 

Society  on  ttie  happy  recovery  of  his 

sight,  417. 
Sweden,  on  the  gradual  rising  of  the 

land  in,  313. 
Sykes  (Lt-Cd.)  on  the  atmospheric 

tides  and  meteorology  of  Dukhun, 

296. 

Talbot  (H.  F.)  on  a  new  property  of 
the  arcs  of  the  equilateral  hyper- 
bola, 258. 

on  the  arcs  of  certain  parabolic 

curves,  287. 

experiments  on  light,  298. 

on  theintepal  calculus,  380, 417. 

on  the  optical  phenomena  of  cer- 


tain crystals,  389,  455. 
Tatem  (J.  G.),  journal  of  the  weather 

at  High  Wycombe,  131. 
Telescope,  application  of  a  concave 

achromatic  lens  to  the  wired  mi- 
crometer of  a,  268. 
,  on  the  negative  achromatic  lens, 

284. 

,  Barlow's  fluid-lensy>245. 
,  Cassegrainian  and  Gregorian, 

350. 
,  new,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 

270,  326. 

,  eye-pieces  of,  89. 

,  fluid  refracting,  13,  140,  245. 

Temperature,  apparatus  for  regulating, 

67. 
— —  of  the  air  and  the  sea,  317. 
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Temperaton  of  flihof  the  geniM  Thm^ 
nu8,  327. 

of  hot  springB,  382. 

-^—  of  insects,  479. 

Teredo  navalis,  on,  291 . 

Testaceous  molhuca,  on  their  mode  of 
feeding,  131 ;  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing certain  genera  of,  by  their 
shells,  340. 

Thackeray  (Dr.)  on  the  blood  found 
in  the  vena  portae,  53. 

Thames,  survey  of  the,  30. 

Thermal  springs,  at  Bath,  on  the,  254, 
258;  temperatures  and  geological 
relations  o^  382. 

Thermo-electricity  of  rocks,  124. 

Thermometers,  verification  o^  383. 

Thermostat,  on  the,  67. 

Thetis  (H.  M.'s  ship),  some  remarks 
on  the  loos  of,  43 ;  recovery  of  the 
treasure  and  stores  of  the,  266, 271. 

Thompson  (J.  V.),  discovery  of  the 
metamorphoses  in  the  Lepades,  the 
second  type  of  the  Cirripedes,  325. 

^^  on  the  star-fish  of  the  genus 
Comatula,  339. 

■  on  the  metamorphoses  in  the 
Macroura,  371. 

Thompson  (W.)  on  the  Teredo  navalis 

and  Llmnoria  terebrans,  291. 
Thomson  (Dr.  J.)  on  the  rectification 

of  the  circle,  417. 
Thomson  (J.)  on  the^mummy  doth  of 

Egypt,  298. 
Thymus  gland,  uses  of  the,  133. 
Tic  Douloureux,  on,  164. 
Tide  observations,  resulU  of,  329, 399 ; 

discussion  of,  190. 

■  observations  made  at  Liverpool, 
338,  368. 

,  causes  of  inaccuracy  in  making 

observations,  190. 
Tides,  on  the,  75, 178, 265, 466. 

,  a  theory  of  the,  342. 

,  atmospheric,  the  water  barometer 

of  value  as  throwing  light  on  the 

dieoryof,  134. 

,  atmospheric,  of  Dukhun,  296. 

in  Port  of  London,  oo  Uie,  62, 

137,  256,  399;  at  Brest,  75. 

— ,  on  cotidal  lines,  188,  330,  399. 

— ,  on  the  diurnal  inequality-wave 

of  Europe,  485. 

— ,  diunial  inequality  of  the  height 

of,  465 ;    on  the  fluctuations  of  ue 

height  of  high-water,  485. 

— ,  on  the  empirical  laws  of,  256, 345. 


Tides,  reseaichet  on  the,  399,  465. 

,  solar  and  diurnal  inequalitiet  of 

the,  368, 377. 

of  the  Thames,  30,  33. 


Tides  and  winds,  a  graphical  register 

of,  33. 
Hedemann  (Dr.)  on  the  brain  of  the 

negro,  398. 
Tongue,  &lse,  in  foals,  use  o(  130. 
Torpedo,  observations  on  ihe,  119, 293. 
f  on  the  electricity  and  electrical 

organs  of,  119,  293. 

,  foetal  devdopment  of  the,  293. 

— -,  only  two  spedes  in  the  Mediter- 

raneaij,  294. 
Torpor  from  cold,  distinct  from  hyber- 
nation^ 106. 
Trachea,  its  functions  as  an  oigan  of 

the  voice,  102. 
Troughton  (£.),  notice  of,  355. 
Turner  (Dr.)  on  atomic  weights,  196. 
Tuson  (J.)  on  die  uses  of  ue  thymnt 

gland,  133. 
Tyrrell  (J.)  on  the  drculatioii  of  the 

blood  in  insects,  317. 

Undulatory  theory,  73,  89,  362. 

Ure  (Dr.)  on  the  thermostat  or  heat 

governor,  67. 
,  andysis  of  the  Moira  brine 

spring,  295. 
on  the  modes  of  warming  and 

ventilating  apartments,  411. 
Uterus,  impregnated,  of  a  kangaroo, 

279. 

Vapour,  on  certain  properties  of,  159. 
Vegetable    matter,    on    the    vinous, 

acetous,  and  putrefactive  fermentar 

tions  of,  406. 

physiology,  222. 

Ventilation,  on,  411. 

Venus,  on  the  inequality  of,  77, 108» 

301. 
Vessels,  on  the  errors  in  the  coarse  ot^ 

43 ;  on  a  new  mode  of  propelling,  48. 
Vesuvius,   on  the  eruption  in   1881, 

326 ;  magnetic  experiments  on,  163. 
Vibrating  surfaces,  torms  assumed  by 

particles  upon,  49 ;  figures  obtained 

oy  strewing  sand  on,  180. 
Vinous  fermentation,  on,  406. 
Vision,  on  recrossed,  66. 
Voice,  on  the  oigans  of  the^  102 ;  on 

the  cause  of  the  grave  and  acute 

tones  of  the,  323 ;  pnynology  of  the^ 

404. 
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VolcaiiM  crnptkm  of  Cotiguina,  on  the, 
363. 

—  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  in  1536, 
316. 

—— eruption  of  VetuTiuf  in  1 834, 326. 

Volcano,  new,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
94,  107,  184,  196,  284. 

Volto'i  theory,  refutation  of,  99. 

Volta-electrometer  for  measuring  elec- 
tric currents,  262. 

Voltaic  hatter]r,improved  form  of,  343 ; 
practical  construction  and  use  of, 
343  ;  laws  of  action  of,  100 ;  ex- 
amination of^  290;  new  principle 
in  the  construction  of^  410 ;  relative 
merits  of  electrical  machines  and 
voltaic  batteries,  412. 

Voltaic  combinations,  on,37 1 ,  385, 469. 

— — -  electricity,  researches  in,  99. 

Walker  (J.)  on  the  resistance  of  fluids, 

199. 
Walton  (Rev.  W.)  on  the  helm  wind, 

459. 
,  meteorological  journal  kept  at 

Allenheads,  381,  460. 
Ward  (F.  O.)  on  the  muscles  of  the 

arm,  405. 
Wardrop  (J.)  on  the  influence  of  the 

respiratory  organs  in  regulating  the 

blood  in  the  heart,  342. 
Wanning  apartments,  on  the  modes  of, 

411. 
Warren  (Dr.),  notice  of,  439. 
Water  barometer.  Royal  Societ}''8, 134. 
Water  cement,  artificial,  41. 
Water,  Altered,  plan  for  supplying,  36. 
of  the  well  Zem-Zem,  analysis  of, 

333. 
Watkins  (F.)  on  the  magnetic  power 

of  soft  iron,  187. 
Waves,  propagation  of,  414. 
Weights  and  measures,  standard   of, 

353. 
Weston  (Rev.  S.),  notice  of,  10. 
Westwood  (J.  O.)  on  the  supposed  me- 
tamorphoses in  the  Crustacea,  341. 
Whatton  (W.  R.)  on  tic  douloureux, 

164. 
Wheatstone  (C.)  on  acoustic  figures, 

180. 
on  measuring  the  velocity  of  elec- 


I      tricity,  and  the  duration  of  electric 
light,  299. 

Whewell  (Rev.  W.),  report  on  Prof. 
Airy*s  paper  on  an  inequality  of 
long  period  in  the  motions  of  the 
Earth  and  Venus,  108. 

,  report  on  Mr.  Lubbock's  paper 

on  physical  astronomy,  121. 

,  essay  towards  a  first  approxima- 
tion to  a  map  of  cotidal  lines,  1 88. 

on  the  empirical  laws  of  the 

tides  in  the  port  of  London  256. 
on  the  empirical  laws  of  the  tides 


in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  345. 
—  on  the  results  of  tide  observations 
made  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
329. 

on  the  solar  and  diurnal  inequal- 


ities of  the  tides  at  Liverpool,  377. 
results  of  tide  observations  made 


in  Europe  and  America,  399. 

on  the  diurnal  inequality  of  the 


height  of  the  tides  at  Pi3rmouth  and 
at  Sincapore,  and  on  the  mean  level 
of  the  sea,  465. 

•  on  the  diurnal  inequality-wave  of 

Europe,  485. 

Whidbey  (J.),  notice  of,  229. 

Wilkins  (Sir  C),  notice  of  the  late,  435. 

Wilks  (Col.),  notice  of  the  late,  148. 

William  IV.,  address  of  the  president 
and  council  on  obtaining  the  Royal 
signature  as  patron,  34,  81. 

Williams  (Rev.  D.)  on  the  caves  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  55. 

Williams  (Dr.)  on  a  new  law  of  com- 
bustion, 280. 

Wind,  on  the  velocity  of  the,  484. 

,  helm,  on  the,  459. 

Wollaston  (Dr.),  the  Royal  medal 
awarded  to,  220. 

Wright  (L.  W.)  on  supplying  filtered 
water  to  the  metropolis,  36. 

Zach  (Baron  de),  notice  of,  152. 

Zem-Zem,  on  the  water  of  the  well,  333. 

Zenith  telescope  of  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, on  the  best  method  of  using 
it,  270,  326. 

Zoophytes,  polypiferous,  268. 

,  on  some  of  the  higher  forms  of 

Polypi,  479. 
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